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SIXTH  A^4NUAL  REPORT 

OF  THE 

SECRETARY  OF  LABOR. 


Depabtment  of  Labor, 

Oppicb  of  the  Secbetart, 
Washinffton^  D.  67.,  October  31^  1918. 
To  the  President: 

Had  the  Department  of  Labor  not  existed  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  Congress  would  have  been  obliged  to  create  such  a  Department. 

As  the  history  of  all  the  belligerent  nations  proves,  war  is  no 
longer  a  military  undertaking  alone.  Although  sound  military  strat- 
egy remains  now  as  ever  an  essential  factor  in  determining  military 
victories,  the  history  of  the  present  war  has  demonstrated  that  the 
most  valorous  troops  are  helpless  without  adequate  supplies  of  war 
material.  Battles  are  fought  not  only  between  armed  men  but  be- 
tween the  factories,  workshops,  and  mines  of  the  contending  nations. 
(Consequently  upon  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  it  became  one  of  our 
first  concerns  to  keep  in  motion  the  wheels  of  our  industrial  machine. 

Since  industry  is  but  the  application  of  man  power  to  raw  ma- 
terials, the  efficiency  of  industry  was  wholly  dependent  upon  the 
efficiency  of  labor.  The  greatest  essential,  therefore,  for  our  (Govern- 
ment was  the  adoption  of  a  central  labor  administration  and  a  con- 
sistent labor  policy. 

Toward  that  attainment  the  Department  of  Labor  has  directed  its 
efforts.  At  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  the  Department  consisted 
of  4  bureaus,  together  with  such  agencies  as  had  been  created  in  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  for  conciliation  and  mediation  in  labor  dis- 
putes. At  the  date  of  this  report  there  are  13  separate  bureaus  and 
services,  and  in  addition  2  boards,  one  a  court  of  last  resort  with 
regard  to  labor  disputes  arising  in  war  industries  and  the  other  an 
agency  to  harmonize  the  relations  of  this  Department  with  other 
production  departments.  This  growth  has  required  much  extension 
not  only  of  organization  but  of  functions  and  duties  as  well.  Notable 
among  the  newer  units  are  organizations  for  the  training  and  hous- 
ing of  workers,  for  the  superintendence  of  the  conditions  governing 
women  in  industry,  and  a  special  service  to  recommend  and  admin- 
ister policies  with  regard  to  Negro  wage  earners.    Of  extraordinary 
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importance  also  has  been  the  development  of  the  United  States 
Employment  Service  into  a  separate  arm  of  the  Department  and  the 
establishment  of  over  800  public  employment  exchanges.  Thus  the 
Department  of  Labor  has  become  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name  a  War 
Labor  Administration. 

The  expansion  referred  to  has  taken  place  steadily  since  the  proper 
authority  was  granted  in  January  of  this  year.  Many  of  the  final 
steps  were  postponed,  however,  until  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1918 
through  delay  in  obtaining  the  needed  funds.  In  view  of  this  fact 
and  also  of  the  extreme  importance  of  the  work,  is  has  been  thought 
wise  to  follow  the  precedent  set  in  my  last  report  and  to  extend  my 
sixth  report  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  present  date.    • 


OFFICE  OF  THE  SECBETABT. 
MEDIATION  IH  LABOR  DISPUTES. 

The  war  has  been  the  immediate  cause  of  an  enormous  increase 
in  the  number  of  labor  disputes  calling  for  Government  mediation. 
Old  wage  standards,  rendered  obsolete  by  a  sharp  rise  in  the  cost 
of  living,  the  prevalence  of  profiteering,  the  faulty  distribution  of 
labor,  and  many  other  causes  all  contributed  to  a  probable  increase 
in  the  actual  number  of  such  disputes.  The  chief  reason,  however, 
for  the  increase  in  the  work  of  the  Department  in  this  respect  was 
not  an  increase  in  the  number  of  controversies.  It  lay  rather  in 
the  fact  that  when  those  disputes  arose  one  side  or  the  other  hastened 
to  call  upon  the  Federal  Government  to  prevent  any  cessation  of 
work. 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  fiscal  year  the  conciliatory  func- 
tions of  the  Department  were  exercised  in  two  ways — ^through  the 
relation  of  departmental  officers  to  the  President's  Mediation  Com- 
mission, and  through  the  Division  of  Conciliation. 

THE  PBESIBEKT'S  MEDIATIOK  OOMHISSIOK. 

During  the  summer  of  1917  certain  industrial  disturbances  had* 
accumulated  throughout  the  West  and  Northwest  and  had  taken  on 
such  a  form  as  seriously  to  lessen  the  output  of  several  much-needed 
materials,  notably  copper  and  oil.  In  addition  they  were  of  such  a 
character  as  to  threaten  the  construction  of  aircraft  and  ships.  Since 
these  disturbances  were  apparently  due  to  general  rather  than  purely 
local  causes,  it  was  thought  desirable  to  make  an  inquiry  into  the 
causes  of  labor  unrest.  A  mediation  commission  was  accordingly 
appointed  by  the  President  early  in  the  fall  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
ducting such  an  investigation  and  of  making  the  specific  adjustments 
required.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  was  chairman  of  the  commission 
and  the  members  of  the  commission  were  chosen  in  part  from  the 
Department  of  Labor.  Digitized  by  GoOqIc 
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The  commission  spent  several  months  in  constant  travel  and  inves- 
tigation, visiting  the  copper  districts  of  Arizona,  the  oil  fields  of 
California,  the  Pacific  Northwest  timber  districts,  and  other  sections 
where  industry  had  been  disturbed  by  labor  unrest.  Starting  out  in 
the  early  fall  the  commission  finished  its  labors  in  December  at  Chi- 
cago, where  there  was  a  threatened  strike  in  the  meat-packing  estab- 
lishments. In  that  time  hundreds  of  witnesses  were  heard  and  an 
extraordinary  opportunity  was  afforded  to  study  at  first  hand  labor 
problems  in  part  created  and  in  part  modified  by  the  war. 

On  January  9  there  was  transmitted  to  the  President  the  report 
given  below.  Since  its  presentation  there  has  been  established  ma- 
chinery to  interpret  the  Santa  Barbara  findings  and  to  adjudicate 
grievances.  This  consists  of  a  board  of  three,  known  as  the  Federal 
Oil  Inspection  Board  upon  which  the  Oil  and  Gas  Well  Workers' 
Union  has  representation.  Since  the  Santa  Barbara  conference  and 
the  resultant  agreement  the  cooperation  of  operators  and  oil  workers 
has  prevented  the  rise  of  any  trouble  serious  enough  to  result  in  cessa- 
tion of  work.  Both  employers  and  workers  appear  anxious  to  aid  the 
<jovernment,  and  there  has  been  an  obvious  strengthening  of  morale 
by  reason  of  bettered  working  conditions  and  the  realization  that  a 
medium  exists  for  the  adjudication  of  grievances.  In  addition,  the 
labor  turnover  has  been  greatly  reduced  and  the  supply  of  labor 
increased  through  added  efficiency. 

rsport  of  presmenx's  mediation  commission  to  the  president  of*the 

united  states. 

January  9,  1918. 
The  President: 

Your  Mediation  Commission  begs  to  set  forth  in  this  report  (1)  a 
summarv  statement  of  the  results  in  the  specific  labor  adjustments 
undertaten  by  the  commission;  (2)  an  analysis,  as  far  as  revealed 
by  the  limited  scope  of  our  investigation,  of  the  difficulties  and 
tendencies  making  lor  industrial  instability;  and  (3)  recommenda- 
tions as  to  the  direction  that  the  labor  policy  of  the  United  States 
should  take,  at  least  during  the  period  of  the  war. 

MEDIATION  OF  SPECIFIC  DIFFICULTIIS. 

An  accumulation  of  industrial  disturbances  west  of  the  Mississippi 
gave  rise  to  national  concern  and  pressed  for  an  understanding  of  its 
causes,  with  a  view  to  the  correction  of  disclosed  evils.  The  immedi- 
ate anxiety  of  the  Government  was  the  dangerous  diminution  of  the 
copper  supply  available  for  ammunition,  due  particularly  to  the 
strikes  in  Arizona,  and  the  hampering  of  the  war  program^  both  as  to 
ships  and  aircraft,  because  of  the  disturbed  labor  conditions  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest. 

Primarily,  therefore,  the  objects  of  the  commission  were  to  open 
the  copper  mines  of  Arizona  to  their  maximum  output  and  so  to 
keep  them  open  for  the  period  of  the  war,  and  to  bring  to  pass  such 
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a  condition  in  the  labor  situation  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  that  the 
shipbuilding  and  aircraft  programs  of  the  Nation  may  proceed  at 
the  requireapace  and  efficiency  so  far  as  labor  is  an  element. 

To  these  two  specific  fields  for  mediation  others  were  added  as 
other  difficulties  arose  after  the  conunission  began  its  labors.  We 
shall  confine  ourselves  here  merely  to  major  difficulties.  Of  these 
there  were  three:  (1)  A  threatened  strike  in  the  oil  fields  of  south- 
ern California,  (2)  a  threatened  and  partly  executed  strike  on  the 
telephone  lines  of  the  Pacific  States,  and  (3)  a  threatened  tie-up  of 
the  packing  industry  centering  in  Chicago  but  affecting  the  industry 
of  the  entire  country. 

As  to  each  of  these  situations,  and  several  others  not  referred  to 
in  this  report  as  to  which  mediation  was  effected  or  attempted,  the 
commission  has  made  a  detailed  report  setting  forth  the  existing 
relation  of  employers,  employees,  and  community  in  each  of  the  in- 
dustries, the  causes  of  the  unrest,  the  history  of  the  strike — where 
difficulties  culminated  in  strike — ^the  steps  necessary  for  the  removal 
of  such  causes,  the  nature  of  the  settlement  secured  by  the  commission 
where  an  adjustment  was  made,  and  the  actual  working  of  such  set- 
tlement as  far  as  the  short  time  of  its  operation  enalned  its  ascer- 
tainment. A  program  of  industrial  policy,  either  to  meet  the  per- 
omptorv  needs  of  war  or  looking  to  readjustments  beyond,  must 
proceed  warily  by  the  light  of  accredited  facts.  The  intensive 
studies,  directed  to  the  very  concrete  immediate  ends  which  were  the 
concern  of  your  commission,  have  at  least  furnished  a  considerable 
volume  of  important  material  for  the  understanding  of  those  com- 
plex and  subtle  phases  of  modem  industry  usually  called  the  labor 
problem.    In  this  report  we  shall  attempt  a  compact  summary. 

DISPUTES  IN  ASIZONA  OOPPEB  DI8TBI0T8. 

1.  About  28  per  cent  of  the  total  copper  output  of  the  United 
States  is  produced  in  the  four  copper  districts  of  Arizona  dealt  with 
by  the  commission.  In  the  early  summer  of  1917  strikes  became 
widespread  in  these  centers,  resulting,  through  the  total  and  partial 
shutdown  of  the  mines  extending  for  a  period  of  over  three  months, 
in  a  loss  of  100,000,000  pounds  of  copper.  Necessarily  such  an  indus- 
trial disturbance  results  in  continued  diminution  of  output  for  a 
considerable  time  following  any  settlement  of  difficulties. 

2.  The  occasions  for  such  shocking  dislocations  of  a  basic  war 
industry  varied  in  the  different  mining  camps.  Behind  and  control- 
ling, however,  the  factors  which  immediately  led  to  the  strikes  are 
the  underlying  labor  conditions  of  the  mining  industry  of  the  State, 
which  were  devoid  of  safeguards  against  strikes  and,  in  fact,  provoc- 
ative of  them. 

3.  Distant,  ownership,  wholly  apart  from  its  tendency  to  divorce 
income  from  the  responsibility  for  the  conditions  under  which  it  is 
acquired,  creates  barriers  against  the  opportunity  of  understanding 
the  labor  aspects — ^the  human  problems — of  the  industry,  and  soli- 
darity of  interest  among  the  various  owners  checks  the  views  of  any 
one  liberal  owner  from  prevailing  against  the  autocratic  policy  of 
the  maiority.  The  resident  management  of  the  mines  is  wholly  tra- 
ditional in  its  effect,  however  sincere  in  its  purpose.  The  managers 
fail  to  understand  and  reach  the  mind  and  heart  of  labo]^4>ecai 
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they  have  not  the  aptitude  or  the  training  or  the  time  for  wise 
dealing  with  the  problems  of  industrial  relationship.  The  managers 
are  teoinical  men,  mining  engineers  of  knowledge  and  skill.  There 
is  no  responsible  executive  whose  sole  function  it  is  to  deal  with 
labor  problems.  In  fact  it  has  hardly  begun  to  be  realized  that  labor 
questions  call  for  the  same  systematic  attention  and  understanding 
and  skill  as  do  engineering  problems. 

4.  The  employees,  in  their  turn,  present  factors  of  special  difficulty. 
Labor  turnover  is  appallingly  large,  with  all  the  economic  and  social 
evils  that  such  a  condition  signifies.  The  striking  phenomenon  of 
migratory  labor  has  not  been  wholly  evil  in  its  effects.  It  has  helped 
to  spread  ideas  of  liberalism  into  our  industrial  life,  however  undis- 
criminating  this  educative  process  necessarily  has  been.  But  any 
benefits  conferred  by  migratory  labor  are  wholly  offset  by  its  costs, 
both  economic  and  social.  A  large  migratory  working  force  is  eco- 
nomically an  intolerable  waste.  Socially  it  is  a  disintegrating  ele- 
ment in  society.  It  signifies,  too  often,  men  without  responsibility 
of  home  or  home  malnng,  men  possessed  of  a  feeling  of  injustice 
against  lack  of  continuity  of  employment,  serving  as  inflammable 
material  for  beguiling  agitators  to  work  upon.  This  large  labor 
turnover  is  accepted  too  much  as  the  plagues  of  old — something 
irremediable.  There  is  only  the  faintest  beginning  of  realization  that 
labor  turnover  is  an  evil  which  can  be  substantially  reduced  if  not 
wholly  eliminated,  and  that  the  responsibility  for  its  elimination  is 
a  duty  confronting  both  the  industry  and  the  Grovemment. 

The  polyglot  character  of  the  workers  adds  the  difficulty  of  racial 
diversities.  In  one  camp  26  and  in  another  as  many  as  32  nation- 
alities were  represented.  The  industry  contains  within  itself  the 
Balkan  problem  on  a  small  scale.  In  other  camps,  even  where  there 
was  not  great  racial  diversity,  large  numbers  were  non-English 
speaking,  particularly  Mexicans.  The  seeds  of  dissension  among  the 
workers  render  difficult  their  cohesion,  and  the  presence  of  non- 
English  speaking  labor  tends  even  to  greater  misundertanding  be- 
tween management  and  men  than  is  normal  in  American  industry. 
The  movement  toward  Americanization,  so  fruitful  in  its  results  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  has  hardly  penetrated  into  these  out- 
posts of  industry.  Next  to  nothing  is  done  to  integrate  non-English 
speaking  labor — citizens  and  prospective  citizens — into  our  social  life. 

5.  The  trade-union  movement  is  the  most  promising  unifying  spirit 
among  the  workers.  The  progress  of  the  movement,  however,  is 
impeded  by  the  traditional  opposition  of  the  companies,  by  difficulties 
due  to  racial  diversities,  and  by  internal  dissensions  in  the  miners' 
International.  The  resulting  weakness  of  the  organization  deprived 
the  industry  of  the  discipline  over  workers  exercised  by  stronger 
unions  and  gave  the  less  responsible  leaders  a  freer  field  for  activity. 
Thus  a  numerically  small  minority  could  compel  a  strike  because  of 
the  solidarity  of  workmen  in  time  of  strike. 

6.  As  is  generally  true  of  a  community  serving  a  single  industry, 
there  was  not  the  cooling  atmosphere  of  outsiders  to  the  conflict. 
The  entire  community  was  embroiled.  Such  agencies  of  the  "  pub- 
lic "  as  the  so-called  "  loyalty  leagues ''  only  served  to  intensify  bit- 
terness, and,  more  unfortunately,  to  the  minds  of  workers  in  the  West 
served  to  associate  all  loyalty  movements  with  partisan  and  anti.- 
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7.  The  labor  difficulties  were  further  complicated  by  factors  cre- 
ated by  the  war.  This  was  particularly  true  of  the  situation  in  the 
Globe  district.  Doctrines  of  internationalism,  the  conviction  that 
all  wars  are  capitalistic,  which  before  the  war  had  permeated  the 
minds  of  labor  the  world  over,  strongly  marked  the  laoor  leadership 
in  the  Globe  district.  It  led  to  resolutions  of  opposition  to  the  war 
by  thfe  miners'  local  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  The  situation  was 
further  intensified  by  refusal  to  display  the  flag  at  union  head- 
quarters. This  incident  provoked  accusations  of  disloyalty  against 
tne  men  on  the  part  of  the  company  and  its  sympathizers.  The 
uncritical  opinion  of  the  men  that  all  wars  are  capitalistic  and  there- 
fore that  ours  must  be  such,  was  encouraged  by  the  heavy  profits 
of  the  copper  companies  resulting  from  the  European  war  before  our 
entrance  into  it  The  limitation  of  profiteering  through  price  fixing 
and  taxation  had  been  only  too  recently  accomplished  to  have  made 
itself  felt  either  in  its  actual  operations  or  in  the  understanding  of 
the  workmen. 

8.  This,  roughly,  is  the  background  against  which  the  copper 
strikes  of  1917  must  be  projected.  To  these  underlying  conditions 
and  to  the  absence  of  processes  of  orderly  government  in  industry 
the  strikes  of  1917  must,  fundamentally,  be  attributed.  These  con- 
ditions may  not  have  been  left  unavailed  of  by  enemies  of  our  war 
policy  nor  by  exponents  of  gpidicalist  industrialism,  but  neither 
sinister  influences  nor  the  I.  W.  W.  can  account  for  these  strikes. 
The  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  unremedied  and  remediable  in- 
dustrial disorders. 

9.  Amidst  all  the  diversity  of  conditions  in  the  four  copper  dis- 
tricts there  were  three  basic  claims  urged  by  the  men  and  resisted 
by  the  companies: 

(a)  While  not  expressed  in  so  many  words,  the  dominant  feeling 
of  protest  was  that  the  industry  was  conducted  upon  an  autocratic 
basis.  The  workers  did  not  have  representation  in  determining  those 
conditions  of  their  employment  which  vitally  affected  their  lives  as 
well  as  the  company's  output.  Many  complaints  were,  in  fact,  found 
by  the  commission  to  be  unfounded,  but  there  was  no  safeguard  against 
injustice  except  the  say-so  of  one  side  to  the  controversy.  In  none 
of  the  mines  was  there  direct  dealing  between  companies  and  unions. 
In  some  mines  ^ievance  committees  had  been  recently  established, 
but  they  were  distrusted  by  the  workers  as  subject  to  company  con- 
trol, and,  in  any  event,  were  not  effective,  because  the  final  determina- 
tion of  every  issue  was  left  with  the  company.  In  place  of  orderly 
processes  of  adjustment,  workers  were  given  the  alternative  of  sub- 
mission or  strike. 

(b)  The  men  sought  the  power  to  secure  industrial  justice  in  mat- 
ters of  vital  concern  to  them.  The  power  they  sought  would  in  no 
way  impinge  on  the  correlative  power  which  must  reside  in  manage- 
ment. Only  by  a  proper  balance  of  adequate  power  on  each  side  can 
just  equilibrium  in  industry  be  attained.  In  the  minds  of  the  work- 
ers only  the  right  to  organize  secured  them  an  equality  of  bargaining 
power  and  protection  against  abuses.  There  was  no  demand  for  a 
closed  shop.  There  was  a  demand  for  security  against  discrimination 
directed  at  union  membership.  The  companies  denied  discrimination, 
but  refused  to  put  the  denial  to  the  reasonable  test  of  disinterested 
adjustment.  ^^.^.^^^  ^^  Google 
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(c)  The  men  demanded  the  removal  of  certain  existing  ^ievances 
as  to  wages,  hours,  and  working  conditions,  but  the  specific  griev- 
ances were,  on  the  whole,  of  relatively  minor  importance.  The  crux 
of  the  conflict  was  the  insistence  of  the  men  that  the  right  and  the 
power  to  obtain  just  treatment  were  in  themselves  basic  conditions 
of  employment,  and  that  they  should  not  be  compelled  to  depend 
for  such  just  treatment  on  the  benevolence  or  uncontrolled  will  of 
the  employers. 

10.  It  was  the  correction  of  these  underlying  conditions  making 
for  instability  at  which  the  commission  aimed  in  its  adjustments. 
The  objective  was  not  merely  to  open  the  mines  to  their  full  produc- 
tive capacity  as  quickly  as  possible,  but  to  guard  against  any  recur- 
rence of  interruption  or  curtailment  of  production  through  labor 
difliculties,  at  least  during  the  period  of  the  war. 

11.  The  commission  made  four  specific  adjustments  in  four  mining 
districts.  There  were  variations  in  detail  to  suit  specific  local  as- 
pects. In  the  larg^,  however,  the  settlements  established  the  frame- 
work of  sound  industrial  relations  between  management  and  men : 

(a)  An  orderly  and  impartial  process  for  the  adjustment  of  all 
grievances  inevitable  in  modern  large-scale  industry  was  substituted 
for  the  strike.  In  asking  labor,  for  the  period  of  the  war,  to  forego 
its  ultimate  weapon,  a  compensatory  means  of  redressing  grievances 
had  to  be  supplied.  Thereiorc  there  are  established  in  each  district 
United  States  administrators  to  deceide  all  disputes  where  the  parties 
themselves  fail  of  agreement.  The  commission  in  effect  applied  the 
principle  of  trade  agreements,  making  the  duration  of  the  war  the 
time  limit,  and,  through  the  mechanism  of  a  United  States  adminis- 
trator, provided  for  the  means  of  determining  any  claims  of  breach 
of  the  a^eement. 

(6)  Working  conditions  of  industry  should  normally  be  deter- 
mined by  the  parties  themselves.  Therefore  channels  of  communica- 
tion between  the  management  and  men  were  created  through  griev- 
ance committees  free  from  all  possible  company  influence.  Through 
these  representative  contacts  between  management  and  men  disputes 
find  expeditious  and  informal  settlement.  Still  more  important,  the 
contact  engenders  a  spirit  of  mutual  understanding  and  therefore  of 
cooperation.  ^ 

(c)  The  right  of  the  men  to  organize  was  made  effective  by  pro- 
viding administrative  enforcement  for  the  prohibition  against  dis- 
crimination because  of  union  aflSliation. 

(d)  In  view  of  the  dislocation  of  the  labor  supply  of  the  country 
it  was  important  to  husband  the  available  man  power.  Therefore  re- 
employment of  the  men  on  strike  before  employing  newcomers  was 
assured,  excepting  only  those — few  in  number — who  were  guilty  of 
seditious  utterances,  who  had  been  proved  inefficient,  or  wlio  were 
members  of  any  organization  whose  principles  were  opposed  to  belief 
in  the  obligation  of  contract.  By  casting  the  burden  of  reemploy- 
ment of  all  the  strikers  upon  the  district  instead  of  upon  the  mdi- 
vidual  company,  the  bcgmning  was  made  toward  recognizing  the 
responsibility  of  the  industry  as  an  entirety  for  the  solution  of  its 
problems. 

12.  Administration  under  this  settlement  has  proceeded  in  these 
Arizona  districts  for  over  two  months,  and  the  results  are  ejicourag- 
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ing.  The  administrators  at  once  proceeded  to  their  duties.  Se- 
sourceful  energy  is  needed  in  the  days  immediately  following  a  strike 
in  order  to  prevent  misunderstandings  and  old  suspicions  from  again 
flaring  up.  Extremists  of  both  sides  have  to  be  diverted.  In  a  word, 
the  problem  is  to  educate  the  estranged  sides  to  deal  directly  with 
one  another  on  the  basis  of  a  new  faith  and  a  new  confidence.  This 
educative  process  is  now  being  carried  out  by  the  administrators  with 
skill  and  measureable  success.  Reemployment  of  the  workers  was 
sought  to  be  effected  with  all  practicable  speed.  Old  and  new  griev- 
ances were  promptly  heard.  In  one  district  250  grievances  were 
disi>osed  of  in  five  weeks.  Many  of  the  grievances  were  found  to  be 
trivial  or  groundless;  they  were,  however,  the  surviving  surface 
manifestations  of  the  old  unhealthy  relationship.  The  prompt  dis- 
position of  such  grievances  prevented  that  balked  sense  of  justice  on 
the  part  of  men  which  so  often  leads  to  the  explosion  of  a  strike. 
Instead  of  a  policy  of  drift,  with  intermittent  eruptions,  there  is 
now  the  continuous  administration  of  industrial  machinery,  which 
serves  as  a  bulwark  for  stability.  Conditions  areT)y  no  means  fully 
normal;  old  feelings  and  old  bitternesses  still  smolder,  but  new  habits 
and  new  hopes  of  cooperation  between  management  and  men  are 
steadily  being  built. 

CALIFOBXIA  OIL  FIELDS  DISPUTE. 

1.  The  oil  fields  of  southern  California  have  an  average  output 
of  8,000,000  barrels  per  month,  about  one-third  of  the  total  oil  output 
of  the  United  States.  Eleven  companies  produce  about  95  per  cent 
of  this  total  output.  Of  these  companies  the  Standard  Oil  is  the 
largest,  employing  about  5,000  of  approximately  18,000  men  in  the 
California  field.  A  strike  in  the  fields  of  the  independents  was 
threatened  in  the  summer  of  1917  but  averted,  and  again  threatened 
still  more  ominously  in  November  last.  The  country  was  already 
embarrassed  by  oil-fuel  shortage,  and  the  commission  therefore 
promptly  responded  to  the  call  for  its  intervention  to  avoid  a  tie-up. 

2.  The  men  presented  specific  grievances  as  to  hours,  wages,  and 
conditions  of  employment,  and  sought  protection  against  alleged 
discrimination  because  of  union  membership.  The  labor  employed 
in  this  industry,  unlike  that  in  most  of  the  industries  investigated 
by  the  commission,  is  English-speaking  and  almost  wholly  Anieri- 
can.  A  \ery  large  proportion  of  the  workers  are  highly  skilled. 
Nevertheless,  it  was  not  until  April,  1917,  that  the  men  were  or- 
ganized. Their  union  had  grown  to  include  between  9,000  and  10,000 
men  and  is  affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

3.  Commissioner  Keed,  who  acted  for  the  commission,  found  that 
specific  grievances  needed  correction  and  that  means  were  required 
for  securing  redress  of  future  grievances. 

The  major  specific  demands  of  the  men  were  for  an  eight-hour 
day  and  a  mimmum  wage  of  $4.  In  effect  they  asked  that  the  con- 
ditions prevailing  at  the  Standard  Oil  plants  should  be  introduced 
by  the  independents.  It  was  found  that  the  5,000  employees  of  the 
^ndard  Oil  had  been  on  an  eight-hour  basis  since  January  1, 1917, 
and  according  to  the  experience  of  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  no  loss  in 
efficiency  or  output  resulted  from  the  introduction  of  the  eight-hour 
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day.  It  was  the  intention  of  some  of  the  independents  voluntarily 
to  go  on  the  ei^ht-hour  basis.  Therefore,  in  providing  for  an  eight- 
hour  day  effective  January  1,  1918,  the  commission  merely  adopted 
the  labor  standard  as  to  hours  which  had  been  vindicated  by  ex- 
perience.  To  ^ard  against  the  needs  of  emergency  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  war  time,  provision  was  made  for  a  longer  working-day  if 
required  by  the  Government.  The  principle  of  a  minimum  wage  of 
$4  on  an  eight-hour  basis,  effective  December  1,  1917,  was  likewise 
introduced. '  The  company  further  agreed  not  to  discriminate  against 
men  because  of  membership  in  any  union  affiliated  with  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor. 

4.  Here,  as  in  the  copper  districts,  machinery  of  enforcement  was 
essential.  Provision  was  therefore  made  for  Government  inspectors 
to  determine  the  governmental  need,  if  any,  for  increase  in  the  work- 
ing hours.  Admmistrators  were  named  for  all  disputes  which  the 
parties  can  not  settle  between  themselves. 

5.  The  men  thus  secured  betterment  in  hours  and  conditions  of 
employment  and  the  means  of  redress  for  future  grievances.  In 
effect  the  settlement  operated  as  a  trade  agreement  for  the  period  of 
the  war,  and  thereby  displaced  the  strike  and  the  lockout.  The  Gov- 
ernment is  thus  assured  stability  as  to  labor  conditions  in  the  oil  pro- 
duction of  California.  Opportunities  are  afforded  the  men  to  be- 
come disciplined  through  responsible  organization,  with  resulting 
increase  in  efficiency ;  and  the  contact  between  producers  and  men  will 
make  for  the  healthier  relationships  between  them  indispensable  to 
peace  and  productivity  in  industry.  The  response  to  tlie  Govern- 
ment's needs,  once  they  were  made  clear  to  both  operators  and  men, 
gives  full  hope  for  the  growth  of  a  cooperative  spirit  between  them. 
The  men  showed  every  readiness  to  produce  the  much-needed  oil; 
the  operators,  both  independent  and  Standard  Oil,  placed  all  their 
resources  without  stint  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government. 

PACIFIC  COAST  TELEPHONE  DISPUTE. 

1.  For  several  months  a  tie-up  of  the  telephone  system  of  the 
entire  Pacific  coast  was  threatened.  The  controversy  affected  Cali- 
fornia, Oregon,  Washington,  Idaho,  and  Nevada.  A  strike  became 
actually  effective,  in  November,  in  Washington  and  Oregon,  and  the 
commission  was  charged  with  the  adjustment  of  the  entire  dispute. 
Here,  as  in  the  other  industries,  the  inability  of  employers  and  em- 
ployees to  reach  an  adjustment  of  issues  between  them  hampered 
the  country's  effectiveness  in  war. 

2.  At  bottom  the  failure  of  the  existing  industrial  system  to  supply 
its  own  prevention  against  such  a  breaEdown  in  time  of  war  is  at- 
tributable to  causes  of  widespread  application,  but  in  this  telephone 
industry  the  commission  encountered  special  features — even  if  only 
of  detail — ^which  gave  rise  to  their  own  peculiar  difficulties.  There 
was  involved  a  vast  network  of  industry  stretching  over  widespread 
territory  and  controlled  by  one  company,  in  itself  a  subsidiary  of  a 
national  ^stem.  The  element  of  distance,  creating  managerial  aloof- 
ness, thus  played  a  very  important  part.  For  the  employees  the 
labor  policy  oi  "  the  company  "  was  what  the  local  officials  m  towns 
distant  from  the  executive  offices  made  it,  and  not  what  the  general 
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officers  in  San  Francisco  might  have  wished  it  to  be;  distance  insu- 
lated the  general  offices  from  intimate  knowledge  of  industrial  rela- 
tions of  uie  company.  The  bonds  of  confidence  and  cooperation 
between  company  and  employees  were  therefore  tenuous.  Moreover, 
the  fact  that  the  company,  despite  its  bigness,  was  part  of  a  national 
system  qualified  all  solutions  of  labor  difficulties  by  consideration, 
on  the  part  of  the  company,  of  the  bearing  of  such  solution,  however 
intrinsically  irrelevant,  upon  other  parts  of  the  country.  Despite 
all  this,  by  reason  of  the  skilled  character  of  the  employees,  the 
prevailing  extent  of  trade-unions  among  the  men,  and  tne  resulting 
practice  of  collective  bargaining  between  company  and  men  there 
was  a  much  healthier  tone  and  a  greater  basis  of  stability  in  indus- 
trial relations  here  than  in  other  industries  investigated  by  the 
commission. 

3.  The  dispute  affected  about  3,200  men  who  construct  and  keep  up 
the  plant  and  about  9,000  girl  operators.  These  are  largely  girls 
between  18  and  20.  Because  of  their  immaturity  and  their  normally 
brief  period  of  employment,  they  illustrated  the  familiar  difficulties 
in  organizing  girl  employees.  But  in  the  summer  of  1917.  at  a  num- 
ber of  points  in  Oregon  and  Washington,  organization  did  become 
effective ;  the  girls  formed  locals  and  affiliated  with  the  International 
Brothernood  of  Electrical  Workers,  the  men's  union. 

4.  The  recognition  of  the  girls'  union  became  the  burning  issue  in 
the  controversy  which  culminated  in  a  partial  tie-up.  The  men  for 
the  first  time — ^being  most  favorably  situated  because  of  the  demand 
for  skilled  electricians— made  the  recognition  of  the  girls*  union  their 
controlling  principle. 

There  were  two  other  issues :  A  demand  for  an  increase  of  wa^ 
and  a  demand  for  a  closed  shop,  subsequently  modified  into  a  desire 
for  a  preferential  shop.  Wages  for  men  had  not  increased  since 
1913,  and  the  cost  of  living  had  in  the  meantime  gone  up.  The  men 
demanded  a  25  per  cent  wage  increase;  the  company  offered  a  12^ 
per  cent  increase.  The  closed  shop  demand  was  used  as  a  leverage 
in  barcaining,  but  the  preferential  shop  idea  was  vigorously  urged. 

6.  'Riese  were  the  specific  issues  that  called  for  adjustment,  out 
they  were  enveloped  in  an  atmosphere  of  misunderstanding  and  sus- 
picion, not  only  between  the  company  and  its  employees  but  also  be- 
tween the  northern  and  southern  groups  of  employees.  The  dissension 
among  the  employees  was  due  partly  to  the  continuance  of  an  old  in- 
ternal union  nght,  but  had  been  intensified  by  general  labor  condi- 
tions in  the  Northwest  leading  to  more  marked  radicalism  on  the  part 
of  the  northern  group.  Moreover,  a^  false  issue  of  loyalty  had  been 
raised,  particulany  against  the  striking  girls,  which  was  vigorously 
repelled.  Here  as  elsewhere  the  attempt  of  parties  on  one  side  of 
an  economic  controversy  to  appropriate  patriotism  and  stigmatize 
the  other  side  with  disloyalty  only  served  to  intensify  the  bitterness 
of  the  struggle  and  to  weaken  the  force  of  unity  in  the  country. 

6.  The  commission  had  to  deal  with  the  specific  issues  as  well  as 
with  the  attendant  atmosphere.  Its  task  here,  as  elsewhere,  was  to 
educate  all  to  the  realization  that  the  national  interest  must  control 
the  situation.  The  future  as  well  as  the  present  had  to  be  safe- 
guarded, not  merely  by  the  adjustment  of  specific  grievances  but  by 
the  establishment  of  a  new  administrative  structure  supervised  by 
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the  Government  into  which  should  be  built  the  observance  of  law 
and  the  avoidance  of  force* 
7.  Specifically: 

(a)  xhe  girls'  locals  were  included  in  the  trade  agreement  be^ 
tween  the  company  and  the  brotherhood.  In  some  other  parts  of  the 
country  the  company  had  heretofore  recognized  the  girls*^  imion,  and 
the  plea  that  this  made  for  ineflSciency  was  the  speculation  of  fear 
rather  than  the  judgment  of  experience. 

{b)  Wage  increases,  obviously  necessary^  were  provided  for,  leav- 
ing tne  extent  of  further  increases  to  negotiation  between  the  parties. 
In  default  of  agreement  the  issue  was  to  be  determined  by  an  arbiter, 
to  pass  upon  the  complicated  facts  of  a  proper  wage  scale, 

(c)  The  recognition  of  the  girls'  union^  as  well  as  the  enforcement 
of  all  future  grievances,  was  made  effective  by  the  establishment  of 
impartial  administrative  machinery.  United  States  administrators 
in  the  various  districts  were  provided  for  the  settlement  of  all  issues 
which  the  parties  themselves  could  not  adjust. 

(rf)  For  the  period  of  the  war  at  least,  in  place  of  the  resort  to 
strike  or  lockout,  there  was  thus  established  an  effective  peaceful 
process  for  the  redress  of  grievances,  secured  by  the  authority  of  the 
United  States  Government. 

(e)  In  effect  there  was  involved  a  reversal  of  the  labor  policy  of 
the  company.  New  currents  of  cooperation  were  created.  It  takes 
some  time,  however,  for  such  a  change  of  policy  to  permeate  through 
all  the  stages  of  an  industrial  hierarchy.  Partly,  therefore,  through 
this  delayed  adjustment  to  a  new  industrial  regime  on  the  part  of 
local  subordinate  officials,  partly  by  reason  of  obstructive  suspicion 
of  some  of  tlie  radical  labor  leaders  in  the  Northern  States,  partly 
because  of  the  limited  facilities  for  labor  administration  on  the  part 
of  the  Government,  considerable  difficulty  was  experienced  in  the 
early  days  following  the  ratification  of  the  commission's  settlement 
The  commission  was  constantly  appealed  to.  The  quick  exercise  of 
admmistrative  action  by  the  commission  and  the  new  administrators 
and  a  strict  eye  to  the  enforcement  of  the  settlement  in  cooperation 
with  the  more  conservative  union  leaders  and  the  higher  omcials  of 
the  company  succeeded  in  tiding  over — ^by  a  proce^  of  flexible  ad- 
ministration rather  than  adjudication — ^the  obstructions  and  difficul- 
ties inevitable  in  such  a  situation.  Before  the  commission  left  the 
coast  signs  of  a  new  order  of  good  relationship  were  already  evident. 

UNBEST  IN  THE  JMUBESt  INDUSTBY  OF  THE  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST. 

1.  The  forests  and  lumber  mills  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  have  a 
predominant  war  importance.  The  raw  materials  they  furnish  are 
indispensable  to  the  execution  of  the  aircraft  and  shipping  programs 
of  the  Government  The  entire  industry  employs  about  70,000  men. 
Tlie  labor  conditions  in  the  lumber  industry  have  their  reflex  upon  all 
other  industry  in  that  territory. 

2.  Yet  this  basic  war  industry  suffered  a  breakdown  of  several 
months  in  the  summer  of  1917  and  is  still  in  a  state  of  seething 
unrest,  woefully  short  of  its  productivity.  For,  while  the  strike  of 
1917  was  broken  and  the  men  went  back  beaten  for  the  moment,  the 
conflict  was  only  postponed  and  not  composed.  Some  of  the  men 
in  fact  practice  ^^  conscious  withdrawal  or  efficiency,''  the  so-calle^ 
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^^  strike  on  the  job,"  and  there  is  every  expectation  in  the  minds  of 
those  best  informed  that  unless  present  ^conditions  are  changed  a 
complete  strike  will  occur  in  the  spring.  This  is  a  situation  that 
must  be  translated  in  terms  of  its  significance  to  the  military  program 

3.  We  are  dealing  with  an  industry  still  determined  by  pioneer 
conditions  of  life.  Hardy  contact  with  nature  makes  certain  rigors 
of  conditions  inevitable,  but  the  rigors  of  nature  have  been  reenforced 
by  the  neglects  of  men.  Social  conditions  have  been  allowed  to  grow 
up  full  of  danger  to  the  country.  It  is  in  these  zuihealthy  social 
conditions  that  we  find  the  explanations  for  the  unrest  long  gathering 
force  but  now  sharply  brought  to  our  attention  by  its  aisastrous 
effect  upon  war  industries.  The  unlivable  condition  of  many  of  the 
camps  has  long  demanded  attention.  While  large  improvements  in 
camp  life  have  recently  been  made,  many  of  the  camps  still  require 
much  betterment  to  make  them  fit  human  habitations.  A  number  of 
employers  have  shown  a  most  commendable  understanding  of  the 
implications  of  operating  camps  unfit  for  men.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, the  old  abuses  were  so  long  continued  and  so  widespread  that 
even  after  physical  conditions  are  better  a  sense  of  grievance  remains. 
This  discontent  gradually  translated  itself  into  demands  not  merely 
for  physical  comforts  but  for  certain  spiritual  satisfactions. 

4.  Partly  the  rough  pioneer  character  of  the  industry,  but  largely 
the  failure  to  create  a  healthy  social  environment,  has  resulted  in 
the  migratory,  drifting  character  of  workers.  Ninety  per  cent  of 
those  in  the  camps  are  described  by  one  of  the  wisest  students  of  the 
problem,  not  too  inaccurately,  as  "  womanless,  voteless,  and  jobless." 
The  fact  is  that  about  90  per  cent  of  them  are  unmarried.  Their 
work  is  most  intermittent,  the  annual  labor  turnover  reaching  the 
extraordinary  figure  of  over  GOO  per  cent.  There  has  been  a  failure 
to  make  of  tnese  camps  communities.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered,  then, 
that  in  too  many  of  tnese  workers  the  instinct  of  workmanship  is  im- 
paired. They  are— or  rather,  have  been  made — distintegrating  forces 
m  society. 

5.  Efforts  to  rectify  evils  through  the  trade-union  movement  have 
largely  failed  because  of  the  small  headway  trade-unions  are  able  to 
make.  Operators  claim  that  the  nature  of  the  industry  presents 
inherent  oDstacles  to  unionization.  But  a  dominant  reason  is  to  be 
found  in  the  bitter  attitude  of  the  operators  toward  any  organization 
among  their  employees.  This  uncompromising  attitude  on  the  part 
of  the  employers  has  reaped  for  them  an  organization  of  destructive 
rather  than  constructive  radicalism.  The  I.  W.  W.  is  filling  the 
vacuum  created  by  the  operators.  The  red  card  is  carried  by  large 
numbers  throughout  the  Pacific  Northwest.  Membership  in  the 
I.  W.  W.  by  no  means  implies  belief  in  or  understanding  of  its  phi- 
losophy. To  a  majority  of  the  members  it  is  a  bond  of  groping  fel- 
lowship. According  to  the  estimates  of  conservative  students  of  the 
phenomenon  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  I.  W.  W.  are  really 
understanding  followers  of  subversive  doctrine.  The  I.  W.  W.  is 
seeking  results  by  dramatizingevils  and  bjr  romantic  promises  of 
relief.  The  hold' of  the  I.  W.  W.  is  riveted  instead  of  weakened  by 
unimaginative  opposition  on  the  part  of  employers  to  the  correction 
of  real  grievances — an  opposition  based  upon  academic  fear  that 
granting  just  demands  will  lead  to  unjust  demands.    The  greatest 
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difiiculty  in  the  industry  is  the  tenacity  of  old  habits  of  individual- 
ism.   The  cooperative  spirit  is  onljr  just  beginning. 

6.  The  unrest,  which  at  bottom  is  the  assertion  of  human  dignity, 
focuses  upon  a  demand  for  the  eight-hour  day.  It  is  almost  the  only 
large  industry  on  the  coast  in  which  the  basic  eight-hour  day  does 
not  prevail.  The  operators  doggedly  opposed  the  eight-hour  day  on 
the  j^ound  that  they  are  imable  to  meet  southern  competition  op- 
eratmg  under  longer  hours.  They  were  unacquainted  with  the 
tendencies  revealed  by  the  introduction  of  the  eight-hour  day  in  other 
industries  and  the  experiments  of  the  British  ministry  of  munitions 
as  to  the  relation  between  shorter  hours  and  eflSciency. 

In  truth,  we  can  not  escape  the  conviction  that  with  too  many 
opposition  to  the  eight-hour  day  has  become  a  matter  of  pride  in- 
stead of  judgment,  a  reluctance  to  yield  after  having  defeated  the 
strike.  Opposition  to  the  eight-hour  day  is  carried  to  the  point  of 
binding  members  of  an  employers'  association  on  the  Pacific  coast  by 
agreement  to  discriminate  against  such  mills  as  introduce  the  change. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  change  has  been  introduced  by  far-sighted  em- 
ployers, particularly  those  m  the  inland  empire  district,  not  by  way 
of  yielding  to  threats,  but  as  introducing  a  wise  innovation  recog- 
nized as  a  desirable  national  policy  for  industry. 

7.  In  the  judgment  of  the  commission  the  introduction  of  the  basic 
eight-hour  day  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  lumber  industry  is  indis- 
pensable as  a  measure  of  national  need.  It  is  essential  in  order  to 
assure  stability  in  the  industry,  efficiency  of  output,  and  to  obtain  an 
adequate  labor  supply  in  the  face  of  better  competitive  conditions  in 
neighboring  industries.  Negotiations  between  the  commission  and 
the  operators'  association  on  the  coast  had  reached  a  point  where  the 
adoption  of  the  eight-hour  day  seemed  practically  assured.  Unfor- 
tunately, conferences  between  representatives  of  the  Pacific  coast 
lumbermen  and  officials  in  Washington,  held  contemporaneously  with 
the  session  of  the  conmiission  in  Seattle,  gave  rise  to  advices  from 
such  representatives  to  their  associates  on  the  coast  which  led  to  a 
reversal  "of  attitude  and  to  insistence  that  the  eight-hour  day  must  go 
into  operation  for  the  entire  country  before  the  Northwest  Pacinc 
coast  would  yield.  The  principal  and  certain  source  of  difficulty, 
therefore,  remains.  It  can  be  and  should  be  promptly  removed  by 
administrative  action  requiring  the  basic  QJght-hour  day  in  all  con- 
tracts for  lumber  entering  into  Government  work. 

8.  Some  means  of  contact  between  operators  and  employees  as  a 
body  is  likewise  essential.  If  it  is  too  abrupt  a  step  in  the  evolu- 
tionary process  of  this  industry  to  deal  collectively  with  trade-unions, 
some  method  of  representation  of  the  workers  collectively  in  deter- 
mining the  ^neral  conditions  under  which  they  work  and  for  secur- 
ing rectification  of  evils  should  be  devised. 

9.  With  specific  grievances  removed  destructive  propaganda  exten- 
sively preached  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  will  lose^  its  strongest  advo- 
cate. Counter  propaganda  and  positive  education  will  then  have 
an  easy  opportunity  to  supplant  fanatical  doctrines. 

PACKING  INBT7STBT  DISPUTE. 

L  In  December  a  strike  radiating  from  Chicago  threatened  the 
meat-packing  industry.  The  issues  affected  upward  of  a  hundred 
thousand  men.    Even  more  important,  the  ccmtmued  meat  ?ipplY  to 
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the  allies  was  involved.  The  commission  was  requested  to  intervene 
to  avert  the  danger. 

2.  As  is  generally  true  of  lar^e  industrial  conflicts,  the  roots  of 
the  labor  difficulty  in  the  packing  industry  lie  deep.  The  chief  source 
of  trouble  comes  from  lack  of  solidarity  and  want  of  power  on  the 
paii;  of  the  workers  to  secure  redress  of  grievances  because  of  the 
systematic  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  packers  against  the  organi- 
zation of  its  workers.  The  strike  of  1903  destroyed  the  union,  and 
for  14  years  the  organization  of  the  yards  has  been  successfully  re- 
sisted. In  1917  effective  organization  again  made  itself  felt,  so  that 
by  the  end  of  the  year  a  sizable  minority,  variously  estimated  from 

25  to  50  per  cent,  was  unionized.  It  is  a  commonplace  of  trade-union 
experience  that  an  organized  compact  minority  can  control  the  labor 
situation  in  an  industry.  The  union  leaders  felt,  and  rightly  felt, 
therefore,  that  their  demands  had  the  effective  backing  of  a  poten- 
tial strike.  More  important  than  any  of  the  specific  grievances,  how- 
ever,  was  the  natural  desire  to  assert  the  power  of  the  union  by  ask- 
ing the  packers  for  union  recognition,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  a  meet- 
ing between  the  packers  and  the  representatives  of  the  unions. 

3.  This  the  packers  refused  to  do.  They  refused  to  meet  eye  to 
eye  with  the  imion  leaders  because  of  distrust  of  those  leaders.  It 
can  not  be  gainsaid  that  the  absence  of  a  union  organization  for  14 
years,  the  increasingly  large  per  cent  of  non-English  speaking  labor, 
and  the  long  pent-up  feeling  of  bitterness  all  tended  to  make  some  of 
the  men  in  whom  the  leadership  for  the  time  being  rested  somewhat 
devoid  of  that  moderation  in  thought  and  speech  which  come  from 
long  experience  in  trade  negotiations.  On  the  other  hand,  refusal 
of  the  packers  to  deal  with  those  leaders  tended  to  encourage  and 
intensify  those  very  qualities  which  dissuaded  the  packers  from  in- 
dustrial contact  with  them. 

4.  The  two  important  specific  grievances  involved  low  wages  and 
long  hours.  In  fact,  two  wage  increases  had,  during  1917,  been 
granted  to  workmen,  largely  in  an  endeavor  to  forestall  union  ac- 
tivity. Nevertheless  the  claim  was  made,  and  validly  made,  that 
the  wage  scales,  particularly  for  the  great  body  of  unskilled  workers, 
were  inadequate  in  view  of  the  increased  cost  of  living.  A  further 
fact  that  influenced  the  workers  in  their  wage  demand  was  the  belief 
that  the  companies  had  been  making  excessive  profits  despite  Gov- 
ernment regulation  of  prices.  Unfortunately  the  refusal  of  the 
packers  to  meet  the  union  leaders  deprived  the  packers  of  the  op- 
portunity of  explaining  away,  if  possible,  the  belief  entertained  by 
the  men  that  the  packers  were  profiteering. 

5.  A  demand  for  the  eight-hour  day  in  the  place  of  the  present 
ten-hour  day  had  all  the  momentum  furnished  by  the  Nation-wide 
movement  in  the  direction  of  the  eight-hour  day.  The  companies,  in 
fact,  conceded  the  principle  of  the  eight-hour  day.  They  had  been 
studying  the  pjracticability  of  themselves  introducinga  change  which 
they  realized  is  inevitable^  for  American  industry.  They  claimed  to 
be  obstructed  in  its  adoption  by  reason  of  difficulties  attending  both 
inbound  and  outbound  shipments.  These  conditions  depend  for  cor- 
rection upon  action  by  both  the  Government  and  the  industry. 
The  study  of  the  entire  matter  by  the  Government  is  urgent,  so  that 
any  interferences  to  this  needed  measure  of  social  policy  may  be  re- 
moved as  promptly  as  possible.  Digitized  by  Google 
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6.  The  commission's  settlement  proceeded  along  the  general  lines 
it  had  taken  in  other  industries : 

(a)  The  principle  of  adjustment  through  negotiation  and  arbi- 
tration was  established  to  take  the  place  of  strike  and  lockout  during 
the  period  of  the  war. 

(6)  Prohibition  of  discrimination  for  union  affiliation  is  rendered 
effective  by  its  enforcement  through  administrative  machinery.  It  is 
not  sufficient  to  recognize  in  the  abstract  the  right  of  workmen  to 
organize.  Therefore,  effective  means  were  provided  to  secure  to  the 
union  the  right  to  live  and  to  grow. 

(c)  The  unfairness  of  compelling  workmen  to  deal  individually 
with  employers  of  large-scale  industries,  particularly  emphasized  in 
the  case  of  non-English  speakinff  workmen,  is  recognized  in  practice 
by  allowing  worlonen  to  voice  their  claims  through  representatives. 

{d)  The  specific  demands  of  the  workers  as  to  changes  in  hours, 
wages,  and  conditions  of  employment  were  all  left  for  determination 
by  the  United  States  administrator. 

7.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  a  tense  situation  threatening  breakdown  of 
a  vital  war  industry  was  relieved  by  establishing  machinery  for  ad- 
justment. Under  this  machinery  the  parties  are  now  proceeding  to 
work  out  their  difficulties.  The  hope  is  entertained  that  not  only  will 
specific  grievances  be  justly  dealt  with  but  healthier  permanent  re- 
lationships will  be  created  in  the  very  process  of  seeKing  to  reach 
adjustments. 

CAUSES  OF  LABOE  DIFFICL'LTIES. 

1.  The  commission  had  wide  opportunities,  both  as  to  the  extent 
of  territory  und  the  variety  of  industries  investigated,  to  inquire  into 
industrial  conditions  in  war  time.  The  commission  visited  Arizona, 
the  Pacific  coast,  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul,  and  Chicago;  studied 
the  situation  in  the  copper  mines,  the  telephone  industry,  the  North- 
west lumber  industry,  the  meat-packing  industry  as  centered  in 
Chicago,  the  rapid-transit  situation  and  the  related  industrial  con- 
dition in  the  Twin  Cities,  and  observed  as  well  other  industries  in 
the  States  adjacent  to  those  it  visited.  All  relevant  sources  of  in- 
formation were  tapped,  for  close  contact  was  had  with  workmen  on 
strike  and^at  work;  employers  and  professional  men  and  Federal 
and  State  officials  who  are  brought  particularly  in  touch  with  labor 
matters ;  and  in  addition,  the  volummous  official  files  of  Federal  and 
State  authorities  furnished  much  knowledge.  While  undoubtedly 
each  industry  presents  its  own  peculiarities,  certain  underlying  gen- 
eral factors  applicable  to  all  industry  emerge  from  the  three  months' 
work  of  the  commission. 

2.  Throughout  its  inquiry  and  in  all  its  work  the  commission  kept 
steadily  in  mind  the  war  needs  of  the  country.  The  conclusion  can 
not  be  escaped  that  the  available  man  power  of  the  Nation,  serving 
as  the  industrial  arm  of  war,  is  not  employed  to  its  full  capacity  nor 
wiselydirected  to  the  energies  of  war. 

3.  The  effective  conduct  of  the  war  suffers  needlessly  because  of 
(a)  interruption  of  work  due  to  actual  or  tlireatened  strikes,  (6)  pur- 
posed decrease  in  efficiency  through  the  "  strike  on  the  job,''  (c)  de- 
crease in  efficiency  due  to  labor  unrest,  and  (d)  dislocation  of  the 
labor  supply. 
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4.'  These  are  not  new  conditions  in  American  industry,  nor  are 
their  causes  new.  The  conditions  and  their  causes  have  long  been 
familiar  and  long  uncorrected.  War  has  only  served  to  intensify  the 
old  derangements  by  making  greater  demands  upon  industry  and  by 
affording  the  occasion  for  new  disturbing  factors. 

5.  Amon^g  the  causes  of  unrest,  f amiuar  to  students  of  industry, 
the  following  stand  out  with  special  significance  to  the  industrial 
needs  of  war : 

(a)  Broadly  speaking,  American  industry  lacks  a  healthy  basis  of 
relationship  between  management  and  men.  At  bottom  this  is  due  to 
the  insistence  of  employers  upon  individual  dealings  with  their  men. 
Direct  dealings  with  employees'  organizations  is  still  the  minority 
rule  in  the  United  States.  In  the  majority  of  instances  there  is  no 
joint  dealing,  and  in  too  many  instances  employers  arc  in  active  oppo- 
sition to  labor  organizations.  This  failure  to  equalize  the  parties 
in  adjustments  of  inevitable  industrial  contests  is  the  central  cause 
of  our  difficulties.  There  is  a  commendable  spirit  throughout  the 
country  to  correct  specific  evils.  The  leaders  in  industry  must  go 
further,  they  must  help  to  correct  the  state  of  mind  on  the  part  of 
labor;  they  must  aim  for  the  release  of  normal  feelings  by  enabling 
labor  to  take  its  place  as  a  cooperator  in  the  industrial  enterprise. 
In  a  word,  a  conscious  attempt  must  be  made  to  generate  a  new  spirit 
in  industry. 

(J)  Too  many  labor  disturbances  are  due  to  the  absence  of  disin- 
terested processes  to  which  resort  may  be  had  for  peaceful  settlement. 
Force  becomes  too  ready  an  outlet.  We  need  continuous  administra- 
tive machinery  by  which  grievances  inevitable  in  industry  may  be 
easily  and  quickly  disposed  of  and  not  allowed  to  reach  the  pressure 
of  explosion. 

(c)  There  is  a  widespread  lack  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  capital 
as  to  labor's  feelings  and  needs  and  on  the  part  of  labor  as  to  prob- 
lems of  management.  This  is  due  primarily  to  a  lack  of  collective 
negotiation  as  the  normal  process  of  industry.  In  addition  there  is 
but  little  realization  on  the  part  of  industry  that  the  so-called  "  labor 
problem  "  demands  not  only  occasional  attention  but  continuous  and 
systematic  responsibility,  as  much  so  as  the  technical  or  foiancial 
aspects  of  industry. 

(d)  Certain  specific  grievances,  when  long  uncorrected,  not  only 
mean  definite  hardships;  they  serve  as  symbols  of  the  attitude  of 
employers  and  thus  anect  the  underlying  spirit.  Hours  and  wages 
are,  of  course,  mostly  in  issue.  On  the  whole,  wage  increases  are 
asked  for  mostly  in  order  to  meet  the  increased  cost  of  living,  and 
such  demands  should  be  met  in  the  light  of  their  economic  causes. 
Again,  the  demand  for  the  eight-hour  day  is  Nation  iwide,  for  the 
workers  regard  it  as  expressive  of  an  accepted  national  policy.  ^ 

6.  Repressive  dealing  with  manifestations  of  labor  unrest  is  the 
source  of  much  bitterness,  turns  radical  labor  leaders  into  martyrs 
and  thus  increases  their  following,  and,  worst  of  all,  in  the  minds 
of  workers  tends  to  implicate  the  Government  as  a  partisan  in  an 
economic  conflict.  The  problem  is  a  delicate  and  difficult  one.  There 
is  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  Bisbee  and  Jerome  deportations,  the 
Everett  incident,  the  Little  hanging,  and  similar  acts  of  violence 
against  workers  have  had  a  very  harmful  effect  upon  labor  both  in 
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the  United  States  and  in  some  of  the  allied  countries.  Such  inci- 
dents are  attempts  to  deal  with  symptoms  rather  than  causes.  The 
I.  W.  W.  has  exercised  its  strongest  hold  in  those  industries  and 
communities  where  employers  have  most  resisted  the  trade-union 
movement  and  where  some  form  of  protest  against  unjust  treatment 
was  inevitable. 

7.  The  derangement  of  our  labor  supply  is  one  of  the  great  evils 
in  industry.  The  shockingly  large  amount  of  labor  turnover  and 
the  phenomenon  of 'migratory  labor  means  an  enormous  economic 
wast«  and  involves  an  even  greater  social  cost.  These  are  evils  which 
flow  from  grievances  such  as  those  we  have  set  forth ;  they  are 
accentuated  by  uncontrolled  instability  of  employment-  Finally, 
we  have  failed  in  the  full  use  and  wise  direction  of  our  labor  supply, 
falsely  called  "  labor  shortage,"  because  we  have  failed  to  establish 
a  vigorous  and  competent  system  of  labor  distribution.  However, 
means  and  added  resources  have  been  recently  provided  for  a  better 
grappling  with  this  problem. 

8.  It  is,  then,  to  uncorrected  specific  evils  and  the  absence  of  a 
healthy  spirit  between  capital  and  labor,  due  partly  to  these  evils  and 
partly  to  an  unsound  industrial  structure,  that  we  must  attribute 
industrial  difficulties  which  we  have  experienced  during  the  war. 
Sinister  influences  and  extremist  doctrine  may  have  availed  them- 
selves of  these  conditions ;  they  certainly  have  not  created  them. 

9.  In  fact,  the  overwhelming  mass  of  the  laboring  population  is  in 
no  sense  diisloyal.  Before  the  war  labor  was,  of  course,  filled  with 
pacific  hopes  shared  by  nearly  the  entire  country.  But,  like  other 
portions  of  the  citizenship,  labor  has  adjusted  itself  to  the  new  facts 
revealed  by  the  European  war.  Its  suffering  and  its  faith  are  the 
suffering  and  the  faith  of  the  Nation.  With  the  exception  of  tho 
sacrifices  of  the  men  in  the  armed  service,  the  greatest  sacrifices  have 
come  from  those  at  the  lower  rung  of  the  industrial  ladder.  Wage 
increases  respond  last  to  the  needs  of  this  class  of  labor,  and  their 
meager  returns  are  hardly  adequate,  in  view  of  the  increased  cost  of 
living,  to  maintain  even  their  meager  standard  of  life.  It  is  upon 
them  the  war  pressure  has  borne  most  severely.  Labor  at  heart  is  as 
devoted  to  the  purposes  of  the  Government  in  the  prosecution  of  this 
war  as  any  other  part  of  society.  If  labor's  enthusiasm  is  less  vocal, 
and  its  feelings  here  and  there  tepid,  we  will  find  the  explanation  in 
some  of  the  conditions  of  the  industrial  environment  in  which  labor 
is  placed  and  which  in  many  instances  is  its  nearest  contact  with  the 
activities  of  the  war. 

(a)  Too  often  there  is  a  glaring  inconsistency  between  our  demo- 
cratic purposes  in  this  war  abroad  and  the  autocratic  conduct  of 
some  of  those  guiding  industry  at  home.  This  inconsistency  is  em- 
phasized by  such  episodes  as  the  Bisbee  deportations. 

(h)  Personal  bitterness  and  more  intense  industrial  strife  in- 
evitably result  when  the  claim  of  loyalty  is  falsely  resorted  to  by  em- 
ployers and  their  sjrmpathizera  as  a  means  of  defeating  sincere 
clauns  for  social  justice,  even  though  such  claims  be  asserted  in 
time  of  war. 

((?)  So  long  as  profiteering  is  not  comprehensively  prevented  to  the 
full  extent  that  governmental  action  can  prevent  it,  ]ust  so  long  will 
a  sense  of  inequality  disturb  the  fullest  devotion  of  labor's  contribu- 
tion to  the  war.  C^r^r^n]^ 
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UECOMMENDATIOXS. 


Tlie  causes  of  unrest  suggest  their  own  means  of  correction : 

1.  The  elimination  to  the  utmost  practical  extent  of  all  profiteering 
during  the  period  of  the  war  is  a  prerequisite  to  the  best  morale 
in  industry. 

2.  Modern  large-scale  industry  has  effectually  destroyed  the  per- 
sonal relation  between  employer  and  employee — ^the  knowledge  and 
cooperation  that  come  from  personal  contact.  It  is  therefore  no 
longer  possible  to  conduct  industry  by  dealing  with  employees  as 
individuals.  Some  form  of  collective  relationship  between  manage- 
ment and  men  is  indispensable.  The  recognition  of  this  principle  oy 
the  Government  should  form  an  accepted  part  of  the  labor  policy  of 
the  Nation. 

3.  Law,  in  business  as  elsewhere,  depends  for  its  vitality  upon  steady 
enforcement.  Instead  of  waiting  for  adjustment  after  grievances 
come  to  the  surface  there  is  needed  the  establishment  of  continuous 
administrative  machinery  for  the  orderly  disposition  of  industrial 
issues  and  the  avoidance  of  an  atmosphere  of  contention  and  the 
waste  of  disturbances. 

4.  The  eight-hour  day  is  an  established  policy  of  the  country ;  ex- 
perience has  proved  justification  of  the  principle  also  in  war  times. 
Provision  must  of  course  be  made  for  longer  hours  in  case  of  emer- 
gencies. Labor  will  readily^  meet  this  requirement  if  its  misuse  is 
guarded  against  by  appropriate  overtime  payments. 

5.  Unified  direction  of  the  labor  administration  of  the  United 
States  for  the  period  of  the  war  should  be  established.  At  present 
there  is  an  unrelated  number  of  separate  committees,  boards,  agen- 
cies, and  departments  having  fragmentary  and  conflicting  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  labor  problems  raised  by  the  war.  A  single-headed  ad- 
ministration is  needed,  with  full  power  to  determine  and  establish 
the  necessary  administrative  structure. 

6.  When  assured  of  sound  labor  conditions  and  effective  means 
for  the  just  redress  of  grievances  that  may  arise,  labor  in  its  turn 
should  surrender  all  practices  which  tend  to  restrict  maximum 
efficiency. 

7.  Uncorrected  evils  are  the  greatest  provocative  to  extremist 
propaganda,  and  their  correction  m  itself  would  be  the  best  counter- 
propaganda.  But  there  is  need  for  more  affirmative  education. 
There  has  been  too  little  publicity  of  an  educative  sort  in  regard  to 
labor's  relation  to  the  war.  The  purposes  of  the  Government  and 
the  methods  by  which  it  is  pursuing  them  should  be  brought  home  to 
the  fuller  understanding  of  labor.  Labor  has  most  at  stake^  in  this 
war,  and  it  will  eagerly  devote  its  all  if  only  it  be  treated  with  con- 
fidence and  understanding,  subject  neither  to  indulgence  nor  neg- 
lect, but  dealt  with  as  a  part  of  the  citizenship  of  the  State. 

W.  B.  Wilson,  Chairman. 

Ernest  P.  Marsh. 

Verner  Z.  Reed. 

Jackson  L.  Spangler. 

John  H.  Walker, 
Felix  Frankfurter,  Secretary  and  Counsel. 
Max  Lowenthal,  Assistant  Secrctwi'^. 
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The  excellent  preliminary  results  of  the  appointment  of  adminis- 
trators in  Arizona  were  amply  borne  out  by  later  experience.  The 
earlier  report  to  the  President  with  regard  to  that  region  was  upon 
the  basis  of  two  months'  experience  and  was  of  necessity  only  frag- 
mentary. More  than  10  months  of  additional  experience  has  justi- 
fied tlie  settlement.  An  enormous  increase  in  the  output  of  copper 
and  a  year  of  continuous  operation  without  the  loss  of  an  hour  by 
reason  of  strikes,  alike  testify  to  the  wisdom  of  the  commissioners' 
course.  The  following  letter  under  date  of  October  21,  1918,  from 
Mr.  Hywel  Davies,  one  of  the  two  administrators,  sets  forth  the 
progress  of  the  adjustment : 

Mr.  H.  L.  Kkbwin, 

Director,  Lahor  Adjustment  Service, 

Washington,  D,  C. 

SiE :  When  the  President's  Mediation  Commission  left  Arizona  In  November, 
1917,  they  had  laid  the  foundation  for  the  possiblity  of  industrial  peace  for  the 
duration  of  the  world  war  in  tlie  State. 

The  terms  of  settlement  in  the  various  disturbed  copper  districts  provided 
for  the  final  adjustments  of  all  labor  disputes  and  fixing  of  wages  by  the  two 
Tjibor  administrators  (Joseph  S.  Myers  and  Hywel  Davies)  appointed  by  the 
commission. 

The  maintenance  of  peace  depended  on  the  cooperation  of  all  concerned,  viz, 
employers,  employees,  and  administrators.  The  best  evidence  of  the  thorough- 
ness of  this  cooperation  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  not  a  single  shift  in  a  single 
mine,  mill,  or  smelter  has  been  lost  through  any  suspension  or  strike  since 
November  1,  1917,  to  this  date,  October  21,  1918. 

In  addition,  thanks  to  such  regularity  of  operations,  the  copper  production 
of  the  State  for  1918  Indicates  an  increase  of  over  100,000,000  pounds  above 
that  of  1917. 

This  briefly  outlines  the  splendid  results  of  the  work  of  the  President!s  Media- 
tion Commission  in  creating  not  only  the  machinery  to  insure  continued  peace 
and  therefore  production,  but  in  creating  a  spirit  of  loyal  cooperation  that 
materially  simplified  the  work  of  the  administrators. 

During  this  period  the  administrators  have  handled  hundreds  of  individual, 
and  some  large  collective,  cases  without  friction.  Yet  many  of  these  cases 
contained  explosive  possibilities  that  would  have  ended  in  a  suspension  or 
strike  if  they  had  occurred  prior  to  the  coming  of  the  President's  Mediation 
Commission.  That  none  have  matured  Into  a  strike  proves  the  loyalty  of  labor 
to  the  agreement  or  award  of  the  commission.  Nor  has  any  appeal  been  made 
to  the  commission  from  any  Interpretation  or  decision  rendered  by  the  admin- 
istrators. 

During  this  year  wage  advances  ranging  from  75  cents  to  $1  and  over  per 
day  have  been  granted  or  awarded,  partly  as  the  result  of  increased  cost  of 
living  or  due  to  the  necessity  of  readjusting  the  relative  wages  between  dis- 
tricts.   These  changes  also  were  made  without  friction. 

Arizona  works  on  the  open-shop  principle  with  grievance  committees  elected 
by  all  the  employees  recognized  and  dealt  with  by  the  managers  in  all  local 
matters. 

The  creation  of  this  substitute  for  a  trade-union  organization  (which  did 
not  exist  except  in  a  minor  way)  by  the  President's  Mediation  Commissloa 
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has  materially  helped  toward  peace,  because  these  committees  have  served  as 
safety  valves  that  relieved  the  teDsion,  now  that  they  can  go  direct  to  the 
managers  for  a  full,  free,  and  frank  discussion  without  fear  or  favor.  This 
elbow  touch  has  helped  also  to  eliminate  some  of  the  bitterness  of  the  past  as 
they  come  to  a  better  understanding  of  one  another. 

Therefore  it  is  not  only  a  pleasure  but  a  matter  of  some  pride  on  the  part 
of  the  administrators  that  they  are  privileged  not  only  in  helping  to  carry 
out  the  President's  Mediation  Ck)mmission*s  awards,  but  to  be  associated  with 
a  State  that  is  slowly  but  surely  evolving  itself  into  an  industrial  community 
life  and  spirit  that  will  express  itself  in  the  not  distant  future  in  trade  rela- 
tions of  some  form  that  will  be  the  fruit  of  the  spirit  of  cooperative  relation 
inculcated  by  the  Pi*esident*s  Mediation  Commission. 

In  addition,  the  undersigned  has  been  able  to  render  material  help  through 
the  cooperation  of  the  War  Industries  Board  in  the  securing  of  supplies, 
raising  railroad  embargoes,  etc.,  in  order  to  insure  continuity  of  operations. 
This  feature  of  cooperation  has  made  a  very  favorable  impression  on  the 
companies  affected  regarding  the  real  helpfulness  of  the  Department  of  Labor. 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 

Hywel  Davies. 
i  THE  DIVISION  OF  CONCILIATION. 

In  the  activities  of  the  Division  of  Conciliation  and  Labor  Adjust- 
ment Service  (Hugh  L.  Kerwin,  director)  during  the  fiscal  year  a 
record  for  j^rompt,  satisfactory,  and  helpful  service  has  been  achieved. 
The  efficacy  of  the  machinery  created  under  authority  of  the  organic 
act  and  the  knowledge  and  experience  gained  by  a  corps  of  com- 
missioners of  conciliation,  many  of  whom  have  been  serving  in  this 
capacity  since  the  creation  of  the  Division  of  Conciliation  in  1913, 
resulted  in  the  speedy  adjudication  of  hundreds  of  industrial  dis- 
putes, many  of  which  had  reached  the  stage  of  a  strike  or  lockout. 

Congress,  realizing  the  importance  of  this  branch  of  the  service, 
increased  the  appropriation  available  for  the  work.  As  a  result  it 
became  possible  for  the  Department  to  have  commissioners  through- 
out the  country  and  to  keep  in  such  constant  touch  with  them  that 
it  was  able  to  assign  a  commissioner  of  conciliation  within  a  very 
brief  time  following  the  request. 

A  majority  of  the  employers  and  employees  involved  in  contro- 
versies evinced  a  keen  desire  to  secure  the  good  offices  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  through  its  conciliators,  and  to  take  advantage  of  the 
machinery  created  under  that  section  of  the  organic  law  of  the  De- 
partment the  purpose  of  which  has  been  the  fostering  of  industrial 
peace  on  a  basis  of  fair  dealing  and  justice.  During  the  four  years 
the  Division  of  Conciliation  has  been  in  existence  the  foundation  has 
been  laid  for  quick  adjustment  of  such  disputes.  It  had  been  demon- 
strated that  the  intervention  of  an  impartial  third  party  in  the  per- 
son of  a  conciliator  approved  by  the  Department  has  invariably  ex- 
pedited the  settlement  of  the  dispute,  strike,  or  lockout.  In  a  large 
number  of  instances  the  conciliators  have  been  able  not  only  to  bring 
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about  agreement  in:  cases  of  existing  differences — often  arising  from 
misimderstandings — but  to  avert  the  threatened  strike  altogether. 

The  anxiety  of  the  Government,  particularly  at  this  time,  for  a 
full  production  from  mine,  mill,  and  factory  in  order  that  the  war 
progress  of  the  United  States  and  of  our  allied  associates  might  be  un- 
hampered, caused  the  commissioners  of  conciliation  to  strain  every 
effort  to  secure  satisfactory  adjustments  in  all  cases  with  the  ^>ecial 
purpose  of  preventing  wherever  possible  any  stoppage  of  work  and 
consequent  loss  in  output  and  wages.  Vastly  increased  production 
has  b^n  thus  facilitated. 

It  is  often  the  case  that  employers  refuse  to  deal  with  committees 
representing  their  own  employees;  but  even  in  these  instances  they 
never  refused  to  meet  and  discuss  the  merits  of  the  dispute  with  the 
conciliators  of  the  Department  The  opportunity  thus  afforded  each 
side  to  learn  the  real  position  taken  by  the  other  soon  bears  fruit. 
This  knowledge,  or  glance  over  their  respective  fences,  usually  en- 
ables the  conciliators,  by  tactfully  impressing  the  mutuality  of  in- 
terest and  such  equity  as  exists  in  the  respective  claims,  to  reconcile 
the  differences. 

The  success  whicli  has  attended  the  Department's  representatives 
in  the  great  majority  of  disputes  has  been  most  gratifying.  In  many 
instances  strikes  which  would  have  involved  thousands  of  workers 
engaged  in  great  operations  were  quietly  averted  through  the  efforts 
of  the  Department.  All  this  was  accomplished  without  publicity  and 
the  consequent  excitement  which  invariably  attends  industrial  dis- 
turbances when  heralded  in  the  press.  Great  plants  thus  secured 
uninterrupted  production  for  long  periods — some  of  the  agreements 
running  for  a  year  and  othei*s  for  the  period  of  the  war. 

These  applications  for  the  aid  of  the  Department  increased  four- 
fold in  an  amazingly  brief  period  following  the  declaration  -  of 
war.  The  encouraging  element  developed  in  almost  all  these  con- 
troversies was  the  sincere  desire  evident  on  all  sides  not  to  proceed 
to  such  extremes  as  would  result  in  an  embarrassment  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  Department's  representatives  fostered  this  spirit  to 
the  utmost,  and  thus  were  able  to  render  vital  services  at  a  critical 
time. 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Department  of  Labor  not  to  endeavor 
to  impose  its  viewpoint  upon  either  the  worker  or  the  management 
in  any  dilute  that  may  arise,  but  rather  to  find  some  basis  mutually 
acceptable  even  though  it  may  not  be  mutually  satisfactory.  In 
other  words,  the  w'ork  of  mediation  is  not  a  judicial  work;  it  iS'  not 
a  judicial  function ;  it  is  not  to  hear  both  sides  and  then  determine 
the  rights  and  wrongs  of  the  situation,  or  to  pass  judgment  and  then 
enforce  its  decision.    The  work  is  diplomatic  rather  than  judicial, 
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and  it  is  in  this  spirit  that  all  our  problems  of  conciliation  in  labor 
controversies  are  approached. 

In  line  with  this  purpose  the  counciliators  often  are  able  to  remove 
the  barriers  which  prevent  employers  and  employees  meeting  on 
common  ground,  and  thus  the  way  is  paved  for  more  friendly  rela- 
tions and  a  broader  grasp  of  their  respective  rights.  The  fact  is 
brought  home  that  there  is  another  side,  and  even  in  the  absence  of 
immediate  success  the  seed  has  been  sown  which  bears  fruit  in  some 
modification  of  working  conditions  or  a  greater  consideration  for  the 
human  rights  of  employees  and  a  better  undei'standing  of  problems 
Avhich  harass  employers. 

Labor  has  discovered  that  it  has  a  standing  in  the  Government 
machinery  of  its  country  whenever  its  demands  are  based  on  its 
industrial  and  constitutional  rights.  Employers,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  found  in  the  Department  a  defender  against  unreasonable  ex- 
action. In  a  majority  of  the  cases  presented  for  mediation  a  fine 
spirit  of  cooperation  was  evinced  by  both  employers  and  employees. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  cases  was  naturally  accompanied 
by  a  great  increase  in  the  number  of  workmen  affected.  Altogether 
nearly  two  and  one-half  millions  of  wage  earners,  or  approximately 
three  times  as  many  as  during  the  preceding  year,  have  been  included 
within  the  peacemaking  activities  of  the  Conciliation  Division.  The 
greater  part  of  the  cases  either  have  been  settled  outright  or  laid 
before  the  War  Labor  Board,  which  now  acts  as  a  final  court  of  ap- 
peal.   The  volume  of  work  is  shown  briefly  in  the  following  table: 


Month. 


July 

August 

September., 

October 

November.. 
December... 
January..... 
February... 

March 

April 

May 

June 

TotaL 


Workmen  afTected  hi 
all  cases. 


Directly. 


159,505 
123,164 
98,970 
64,048 
63,125 
40,412 
126,436 
68,009 
41,644 
81,348 
98,051 
90,070 


1,041,342 


Indirectly. 


68,842 

38,4&1 

96,530 

66,347 

145,385 

115,007 

103,345 

120,455 

80,931 

162,734 

116,926 

200,671 


1,315,657 


Workmen^aflected  In 

cases  adjusted  and 

those  referred  to  the 

National  War  Labor 

Board. 


Directly. 


102,032 
110,907 
95,679 
60,324 
45,087 
43,308 
71,376 
61,327 
38,826 
70,164 
91,357 
82,852 


859,239 


Indirectly. 


50,782 
83,787 
94,620 
50,195 
139,405 
106,787 
42,705 
103,980 
74,087 
140,797 
104,897 
181,173 


1,122,205 


The  best  evidence  of  the  value  of  the  service  rendered  by  the  Divi- 
sion of  Conciliation  is  found  in  the  record  of  its  work  from  year  to 
year.  Reference  to  the  five  preceding  annual  reports  of  the  Depart- 
ment will  show  a  steady  increase  in  the  number  of  cases  handled. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  work  of  the  division  is  dependent  upon 
the  cooperation  of  both  employer  and  employee,  the  Department 
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regards  this  steady  and  continuous  growth  as  a  testimony  of  the 
satisfactory  nature  of  its  services.  The  growth  of  the  Mediation 
Service  of  the  Department  of  Labor  is  indicated  in  the  table  ap- 
pended : 


Mar.  4, 

1913,  to 

June  30, 

1914. 

1015 

1916 

1917 

1918 

Number  of  cases 

33 

42 

227 

378 

1,217 

Adjusted 

28 
6 

26 
10 
6 

1 

178 
22 
21 
6 

248 
47 
42 
41 

866 

Unable  to  adjust 

71 

rending 

7 

■'nc»aBsiflfld.  X .  i4.x                         jtii*               * 

206 

National  War  Labor  Board 

66 



The  previous  practice  of  the  Department  of  reporting  in  detail 
upon  the  more  important  instances  in  which  its  services  were  utir 
lized  must  be  abandoned  in  this  report  because  of  the  extraordinary 
multiplication  of  such  instances.  The  following,  however,  are  cited 
as  examples  of  the  continued  efficiency  of  the  division  and  are  typical 
of  the  whole: 

The  Schenectady  street  railway  strike. — ^The  controversy  between 
the  Schenectady  (N.  Y.)  Railway  Co.  and  its  employees  presented 
difficulties  whicli,  while  not  entirely  unknown  in  cases  previously 
handled  by  the  Department,  were,  nevertheless,  unusual.  While  the 
problems  usually  confronting  the  conciliators  in  such  controversies 
are  confined  to  the  demands  of  the  employees  and  the  willingness  of 
employers  to  grant  the  demands  or  to  discuss  them,  a  third  factor 
had  to  be  considered  in  this  case.  The  third  factor  in  the  case  was  the 
municipal  government  of  the  city  of  Schenectady. 

The  Department's  attention  was  first  called  to  the  case  through  a 
communication,  signed  by  the  executive  board  of  the  employees' 
union,  Division  No.  576,  Amalgamated  Association  of  Street  and 
Electric  Eailway  Employees  of  America,  under  date  of  April  30. 
The  wages  paid  the  conductors  and  motormen  on  the  system  were  27, 
29,  and  81  cents  per  hour.  The  demand  of  the  union  was  for  an  in- 
crease of  9  cents  per  hour,  applicable  to  the  three  rates  of  wages 
quoted.  The  union  served  notice  upon  the  company  to  the  effect  that 
its  employees  would  cease  work  upon  the  1st  day  of  June  if  the  9  cents 
increase,  retroactive  to  the  preceding  1st  of  May,  was  not  granted 
prior  to  June  1.  The  union  was  very  strongly  organized,  every  em- 
ployee of  the  company  engaged  in  its  operating  division  boing  a 
member  of  the  union. 

Mr.  Joseph  B.  Buchanan,  conciliator,  was  assigned  to  the  case  by 
the  Secretary  and,  on  the  17th  of  May,  went  to  Schenectady  and  be- 
gan  an  investigation.  o,i,.ed  by  GoOqIc 
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After  conferring  with  the  cjcecutive  boaixi  of  the  union,  the  con- 
ciliator called  upon  Mr.  James  P.  Barnes,  general  manager  of  the 
company.  Mr.  Barnes  frankly  conceded  the  justice  of  the  demand 
for  an  increase  in  wages  because  of  the  high  cost  of  living.  He, 
however,  stated  that  the  company's  financial  condition  and  its  earn- 
ing ability  were  such  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  an  increase  in 
its  pay  rolls  without  inviting  insolvency. 

An  inspection  of  the  company's  books  and  of  its  repoils  filed  with 
the  public  service  commission,  northern  district  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  disclosed  the  facts  that  the  operating  revenues  of  the  company 
were  barely  sufficient  to  meet  the  current  expenses  at  the  then  rates 
of  compensation  paid  to  employees  and  other  costs  of  operation,  and 
that  there  had  been  a  constant  diminution  in  the  dividends  paid  by 
the  company  from  1914  until  the  second  quarter  of  1917,  when  the 
dividend  was  passed  and  no  return  had  been  made  to  stockholders 
since  that  time.  The  company's  tracks  and  equipment  were  found  to 
be  sadly  in  need  of  repairs,  and  this  condition  was  the  cause  of  open 
and  very  pronounced  dissatisfaction  upon  the  part  of  the  public. 

The  company's  representatives  declared  that  it  was  impossible  to 
increase  wages  of  its  employees  or  to  make  the  needed  repairs  and 
improvements  in  its  equipment  unless  it  was  enabled  to  increase  its 
charges  for  service.  Charters  granted  to  the  company  by  the  city  of 
Schenectady  contained  provisions  limiting  the  fare  to  5  cents.  This 
limitation  did  not  apply  to  all  the  city  lines  operated  by  the  com- 
pany nor  to  the  several  interurban  lines  which  operated  between 
Schenectady  and  near-by  cities  and  towns. 

The  citizens  of  Schenectady,  through  newspaper  interviews  and 
protestations  made  to  the  common  council,  were  emphatically  upon 
record  against  any  increase  in  the  rates  of  fare  within  the  city  limits; 
the  trades  and  labor  assembly  had  by  unanimous  vote  gone  upon 
record  in  opposition  to  an  increase. 

Notwithstanding  the  positive  and  apparently  determined  attitude 
of  the  public  with  relation  to  fare  raising,  the  conciliator  realized 
that  relief  in  some  form  would  have  to  be  assured  to  thd  company 
before  it  could  be  brought  to  consider  favorably  the  advance  in  wages 
demanded  by  its  employees.  The  conciliator  thereupon  took  up  the 
task  of  securing  from  the  common  council  some  sort  of  concession 
which  would  place  the  company  in  a  position  to  consider  the  demands 
of  its  workmen  favorably. 

The  mayor  and  several  members  of  the  common  council  were 
interviewed  and  a  meeting  of  the  conmion  council  was  arranged  for 
the  evening  of  May  81.  As  the  employees  had  fixed  June  1  as  the 
date  upon  which  they  would  strike  if  their  demands  were  not 
granted,  it  was  imperative  that  action  that  would  influence  the  com- 
pany be  had  at  once.    However,  the  best  that  could  be  secured  for 
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die  company  at  the  meeting  on  May  31  was  the  adoption  of  a  reso- 
lution to  the  effect  that  if  the  company  would  settle  with  its  em- 
ployees the  common  council  would  then  consider  the  question  of 
waiving  its  charter  rights. 

The  conciliator  at  once  presented  the  resolution  to  the  company, 
which  declined  to  act  upon  it,  on  the  ground  that  the  promise  to 
"  consider  "  was  not  sufficient  assurance  to  the  company  that  it  would 
be  p^*mitted  by  the  conmion  council  to  make  appeal  to  the  public 
service  commission  for  permission  to  adjust  the  rates  of  fare.  There- 
fore the  company  was  not  in  a  position  to  offer  its  employees  an 
advance  in  wages. 

The  conciliator  reported  the  situation  as  it  stood  to  the  union  and 
pleaded  for  further  time,  bbt  the  union,  by  unanimous  vote,  decided 
to  carry  out  its  program  of  striking  on  the  following  morning,  June  1. 

The  strike  took  place  as  decided  by  the  union,  and  from  the  morn- 
ing of  June  1  to  the  morning  of  June  12,  service  on  the  lines  of  tlie 
Schenectady  Railway  Co.  was  completely  suspended.  The  company 
made  no  attempt  to  operate  its  lines  with  other  labor  and  there  was 
not  the  slightest  disorder  during  the  period  of  the  strike.  By  the  end 
of  the  week,  however,  the  business  public  began  to  feel  a  loss  of  trade 
and  the  board  of  trade  and  business  men's  association  offered  their 
services  to  the  conciliator  in  the  settlement  of  the  strike. 

At  the  request  of  the  conciliator  the  mayor  called  a  special  meeting 
of  the  common  council  on  the  evening  of  June  11.  An  executive  ses- 
sion was  held  and  was  attended  only  by  the  mayor,  the  corporation 
counsel*  and  the  commissioner  of  public  works,  in  addition  to  the 
13  members  of  -the  common  council  and  the  Department's  concilator. 
At  the  conclusion  of  a  session  lasting  until  midnight  the  conciliator 
received  a  proposal  to  the  effect  that  if  the  company  would  at  once 
come  to  terms  with  its  striking  employees  the  city  would  employ  ex- 
perts to  examine  the  company's  books ;  that  the  city  would  waive  its 
charter  rights  and  permit  the  company  to  go  to  the  public  service 
commission  for  an  adjustment  of  fares  if  the  experts'  report  showed 
that  the  company  was  unable  to  pay  the  increased  operating  expenses 
without  an  increase  in  its  operating  revenues. 

Armed  with  this  resolution,  which  he  had  labored  for  more  than 
two  weeks  to  secure,  the  conciliator  waited  upon  the  manager  of  the 
company  and  obtained  from  him  an  agreement  to  increase  the  wages 
of  the  men  G^  cents  per  hour — retroactive  to  the  1st  of  May,  1918 — 
and  to  submit  the  question  of  further  advance  to  the  War  Labor 
Board.  This  offer  was  accepted  early  the  next  morning  and  the 
strike  ended  at  once. 

The  New  York  Haprhov  wage  adjustment, — Early  in  the  summer 
of  1917  the  men  employed  on  the  boats  operating  in  New  York  Har- 
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bor  made  demands  for  increased  wages.  A  settlement  could  not 
be  reached  and  the  Department  of  Labor  was  asked  to  intervene.  Mr. 
J.  L.  Hughes  was  detailed  as  commissioner  of  conciliation.  An  ex- 
haustive investigation  was  made  of  wages  and  working  conditions, 
but  all  efforts  at  settlement  failed.  Finally,  on  October  8,  1917,  the 
men  made  concerted  demands  and  fixed  November  1  as  the  date  for 
strike  action  unless  the  demands  were  met  by  that  time. 

The  necessity  of  uninterrupted  harbor  traffic  in  the  port  of  New 
York  can  hardly  be  overestimated.  New  York  is  the  "  neck  of  the 
bottle"  through  which  a  large  portion  of  the  overseas  supplies  for 
the  maintenance  of  our  own  fighting  forces  as  well  as  those  of  the 
allies  must  pass.  The  location  of  port,  and  terminal  facilities  at  New 
York  necessitates  the  lightering  of  most  of  these  supplies  by  means 
of  harbor  craft.  Accordingly,  when  it  was  brought  to  the  attention 
of  governmental  authorities  that  a  strike  was  threatened,  no  time 
was  lost  in  taking  steps  to  prevent  such  action  and  to  guard  against 
future  danger.  The  United  States  Shipping  Board,  as  the  agency 
most  directly  concerned  with  shipping,  arranged  conferences  with  the 
representatives  of  both  sides  and  it  was  finally  agreed  that  during 
the  period  of  the  war  all  disputes  affecting  New  York  Harbor  boat 
employees  should  be  submitted  to  a  Government  board  made  up  of 
a  representative  each  of  the  Shipping  Board,  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  and  the  Department  of  Labor.  Capt.  William  B.  Bakcr^ 
of  the  Army  transport  service  was  named  by  the  Shipping  Board ; 
Mr.  G.  R.  Putnam,  by  the  Department  of  Commerce;  and  Mr. 
Ethelbert  Stewart,  by  the  Department  of  Labor.  Hearings  were  held 
and  an  award  made  November  16,  1917,  effective  as  of  November  1, 
1917. 

It  was  in  enforcing,  however,  rather  than  in  making  the  award 
that  the  larger  task  was  faced.  New  York  Harbor  boat  employees 
number  approxhnately  15,000  and  range  from  the  unskilled  to  the 
master  workman  class.  Six  unions  are  represented  and  these  are 
loosely  federated  in  a  Marine  Workers'  Affiliation.  Approximately 
600  employers  were  affected  by  the  award.  Both  sides  had  been  ac- 
customed to  individual  bargaining  and  it  was  not  surprising  therefore 
that  any  attempt  to  establish  a  uniform  wage  scale  should  meet  with 
opposition.  The  award  was  not  a  month  old  before  numerous  com- 
plaints were  filed  with  the  board  of  arbitration  charging  that  employ- 
ers had  not  complied  with  the  terms  of  the  award  and  in  the  opinion 
of  the  representatives  of  the  men  did  not  intend  to  do  so. 

In  order  to  verify  the  complaints  and  secure  compliance  if  possible, 
the  board  appointed  an  executive  secretary.  Each  of  the  complaints 
was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  company  complained  against 
and  compliance  requested.  Some  of  the  companies  complied 
promptly,  others  resented  the  interference  and  questioned  the  right 
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of  the  board  to  establish  an  arbitrary  wage  scale.  By  the  end  of 
January,  1918,  nearly  200  companies  had  been  complained  against. 
Numerous  conferences  were  held  and  the  cases  of  violation  consider- 
ably reduced  in  number.  Some  persisted,  however,  and  the  unrest 
became  so  acute  that  strike  action  was  again  threatened.  Finally 
in  March,  1918,  the  Shipping  Board  was  asked  to  intervene  and  40 
offending  companies  were  cited  to  appear  and  show  cause  for  non- 
compliance. Drastic  action  'was  threatened  in  the  form  of  seizure 
of  property  and  all  promised  to  abide  by  the  award. 

The  unrest  that  had  developed  was  not  to  be  stilled,  however,  and 
four  of  the  harbor  unions  requested  a  hearing  on  new  demands.  Th« 
hearing  was  granted,  but  the  board  declined  to  grant  further  in- 
creases at  that  time.  The  case  was  appealed  by  tlie  employees  to  the 
newly  created  War  Labor  Board  and  on  May  14,  1918,  both  sides 
were  summoned  to  appear,  meeting  for  the  iSrst  time  in  joint  confer- 
ence. A  modification  of  the  original  agreement  was  secured  provid- 
ing for  two  additional  members  on  the  board,  one  representing  em- 
ployers and  one  representing  employees,  and  for  a  rehearing.  Mr.  T.  V. 
O'Connor,  president  of  the  Longshoremen's  International  Union,  was 
selected  by  the  employees  and  Mr.  William  Simmons  by  the  em- 
ployers. Mr.  B.  M.  Squires,  who  had  been  serving  as  executive  sec- 
retary, was  named  by  the  Department  of  Labor  as  its  representative 
in  place  of  Mr.  Ethelbert  Stewart,  who  had  resigned.  Mr.  Squires 
was  detailed  as  administrator  of  the  award. 

Subsequently  on  June  20,  in  order  to  cooperate  more  closely  with 
the  Eailroad  Administration  which  had  taken  control  of  the  railroad 
marine  equipment  in  the  harbor,  two  additional  members  were  added 
to  the  board — Mr.  W.  B.  Pollock,  representing  the  railroads  and  Mr. 
T.  L.  Delahunty,  business  manager  of  the  Marine  Engineers'  Bene- 
ficial Association  No.  38,  representing  the  employees.  Mr.  Frederick 
A.  Bishop  was  named  by  the  employers  in  place  of  Mr.  William  Sim- 
mons. Hearings  were  held  and  on  July  12,  1918,  a  new  award  waft 
made  effective  June  1, 1918,  and  for  one  year  thereafter. 

The  expense  incident  to  the  administration  of  the  awards  of  the 
board  of  arbitration,  apart  from  the  salaries  of  the  members  of  the 
board,  is  borne  by  the  Shipping  Board.  As  stated  previously,  the 
representative  of  the  Department  of  Labor  acts  as  administrator  of 
the  awards.  Offices  are  maintained  and  a  secretary  and  clerical 
assistance  are  employed  by  the  Shipping  Board.  As  an  indication  of 
the  importance  of  the  work  in  preventing  industrial  unrest,  it  may  be 
remarked  that  during  the  first  three  months  following  the  July  12 
award,  more  than  800  complaints  were  handled,  in  consequence  of 
which  it  has  been  possible  to  secure  general  compliance  with  the 
standard  of  the  wages  and  conditions  established  by  the  award  with- 
out any  interruption  to  harbor  traffic.  GoOqIc 
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Canneries  and  food-pacMng  iiidu^trij^  California. — ^On  May  10  tlie 
Food  Administration  requested  the  good  offices  of  the  Department  in 
adjusting  a  threatened  strike  in  the  canneries  and  food-packing  in- 
dustries of  California,  Commissioner  Charles  T.  Connell  was  im- 
mediately assigned  to  the  case  with  instructions  to  cooperate  with 
Mr.  Ealph  P.  Merritt,  Federal  food  administrator  at  San  Fran- 
cisco. About  2,000  workers  were  affected  directly  and  3,500  indi- 
I'ectly.  A  strike  which  had  occurred  in  1917  was  settled  by  increas- 
ing the  wage  rate  to  30  cents  per  hour.  In  May,  1918,  the  packers 
and  canners  had  agreed  to  pay  35  cents  per  hour,  but  the  employees 
demanded  in  addition  a  9  or  a  10  hour  day.  The  emploj^ers  were 
desirous  of  effecting  an  agreement  which  would  maintain  peace  in 
the  industry  for  the  season  of  1918.  The  State  law  of  California 
provides  an  eight-hour  law  for  women,  with  time  and  one-fourth  for 
overtime  in  emergencies.  The  Industrial  Welfai^e  Commission  of 
California  has  ruled  that  women  may  work  in  excess  of  eight  hours 
per  day  on  account  of  the  perishable  nature  of  the  goods  handled. 
Most  of  the  workers  were  organized,  but  no  attempt  had  been  made 
to  discriminate  against  workers  because  of  that  fact. 

After  reviewing  the  situation  Commissioner  Connell  proposed  a 
settlement  by  arbitration.  The  pix)posaI  was  taken  under  advisement 
by  both  sides  and  finally  agreed  upon,  with  the  stipulation  that  Mr. 
Connell  should  appoint  the  arbitrator.  Mr.  Balph  P.  Merritt,  the 
Federal  food  administrator,  was  chosen  by  Mr.  Connell  and  the 
award  as  finally  handed  down  provided  for  a  basic  10-hour  day, 
at  $3.50  per  day,  with  time  and  one-fifth  for  overtime  in  excess  of 
10  hours  and  no  discrimination  against  members  affiliated  with  any 
union.  The  decision  was  in  the  form  of  an  agreement  to  be  entered 
into  between  the  Toilers  of  the  World  and  Ealph  P.  Merritt,  and  in 
consideration  of  such  agreement  the  Toilers  of  the  World  agreed 
that  they  would  not  strike  during  the  period  of  the  war  or  in  any 
way  interfere  or  obstruct  the  production  of  foodstuffs  without  pre- 
senting their  case  fully  to  the  Food  Administration  for  considera- 
tion. In  like  manner  the  employers  agreed  tliat  there  would  be  no 
lockout  upon  the  part  of  the  employers  for  a  smilar  period.  The 
agreement  was  to  be  effective  until  ]l£ay  1, 1919, 

Arkansas  Zinc  d&  Smelting  Corporation, — ^On  June  19,  1918,  the 
Arkansas  Zinc  &,  Smelting  Corporation  wired  the  Department,  ad- 
vising that  the  smeltermen  in  the  employ  of  the  company  at  Van 
Buren,  Ark.,  had  made  a  demand  upon  the  company  for  an  increase 
in  wages  of  30  per  cent.  The  company  stat^  that  it  was  then 
paying  wages  ranging  f rpm  $4^5  to  $5.35  per  day,  and  in  response 
to  the  men's  demands  had  offered  an  increase  of  5  per  cent,  or  25 
cents  per  day.  The  employees  then  offered  to  accept  15  per  cent 
increase  as  a  compromise.    The  company  expressed  a  willingness^ to 
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accept  any  decision  that  the  Federal  mediator  might  hand  down  in 
the  matter. 

The  Department  assigned  Commissioner  of  Conciliation  Joseph  S. 
Myers  to  the  case  on  June  20,  with  instructions  to  expedite  adjust- 
ment, as  the  product  of  the  company  was  urgently  needed  by  the 
Government.  Commissioner  Myers  conferred  with  representatives 
of  both  sides  to  get  their  points  of  view  and  then  called  a  mass 
meeting  of  the  employees  and  submitted  an  offer  of  10  i>er  cent 
increase.  This  was  refused  by  the  employees.  Mr.  Green,  general 
manager  of  the  company,  then  offered  a  flat  increase  of  50  cents  per 
day,  to  date  back  to  June  1,  and  to  recognize  a  grievance  committee 
from  his  men.  This  was  accepted  unanimously  by  the  employees. 
This  settlement,  which  affected  only  the  furnace  men,  caused  disaf- 
fection among  the  other  employees,  which  culminated  in  a  strike  on 
Jul}*  1.  The  same  increase  was  then  allowed  to  all  employees  of  the 
company,  dating  back  to  June  1,  which  was  satisfactory  to  all  con- 
cerned, and  the  controversy  was  brought  to  a  close. 

Prest'O-Lite  Co.,  Indianapolis^  Ind, — On  March  20, 1918,  the  De- 
pa'rtment  was  advised  of  impending  troubles  at  the  plant  of  the 
Prest-O-Lite  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  The  information  was  presented 
to  the  Department  by  Mr.  L.  C.  Schwartz,  business  agent  of  Ma- 
chinists' Union  No.  210,  who  complained  that  the  company  was  dis- 
diarging  machinists  because  of  their  union  affiliations.  The  Depart- 
ment promptly  assigned  Mr.  Fred  L.  Feick  as  commissioner  of  con- 
ciliation. 

The  200  employees  of  the  company  were  directly  affected  by  the 
ccmtroversy.  Investigation  disclosed  the  fact  that  the  machinists  in- 
volved in  the  dispute  had  been  organizing  a  union  at  the  plant  of  the 
company  and  securing  applications  for  membership.  The  officers  of 
the  company  had  given  instructions  to  the  various  foremen  that  unless 
this  propaganda  ceased  they  would  dismiss  the  employees  who  were 
responsible  for  it,  as  ^  they  did  not  propose  to  submit  to  such  agita- 
tion as  long  as  they  werfe  engaged  in  Government  work."  Several 
days  elapsed  and  six  machinists  were  dismissed  from  the  service  of 
the  company  including  the  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  machinists' 
union.  This  was  the  status  of  the  controversy  at  the  time  the  con- 
ciliator arrived. 

Commissioner  Feick  arranged  a  conference  with  the  officials  of  the 
company  and  the  men  who  had  been  dismissed,  with  the  result  that  a 
basis  of  mutual  understanding  was  reached.  It  was  agreed  that  there 
should  be  no  discrimination  against  employees  because  of  their  union 
affiliations,  but  that  no  further  attempt  should  be  made  to  extend  the 
union  organization  during  the  war. 

All  the  men  were  reinstated  and  a  slight  increase  in  wages  was 
given,  thereby  bringing  the  matter  to  a  final  and  satisfactory  conclu- 
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sion.  Letters  of  conimendation  of  the  Department's  efforts  in  this 
matter  from  both  sides  of  the  controversy  are  on  file  in  the  Depart- 
ment and  indicate  the  gratification  of  the  opposing  sides. 

Crown  Cork  &  Seal  Co,^  Baltim^re^  Md.— On  March  20,  1918, 
Commissioner  of  Conciliation  Robert  M.  McWade  reported  the  satis- 
factory adjustment  of  a  strike  at  the  plant  of  the  Crown  Cork  &  Seal 
Co.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  which  involved  upward  of  700  chauffeurs,  truck 
drivers,  and  unskilled  laborers  employed  by  that  company,  and 
which  indirectly  affected  the  2,500  employees  of  the  plant.  This  com- 
pany was  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  tripods  and  other  important 
work  for  the  United  States  Government. 

The  unskilled  laborers  of  this  corporation  were  receiving  an  aver- 
age compensation  of  $2.50  per  day  and  were  demanding  that  this 
wage  be  increased  to  $2.62^.  Commissioner  McWade  conferred  with 
the  officials  of  the  company,  and  found  them  anxious  to  have  the 
troubles  adjusted  and  more  than  willing  to  meet  their  employees  half 
way.  In  fact,  after  a  number  of  conferences  had  been  held,  the  com- 
pany voluntarily  offered  an  increase  of  25  cents  per  day,  bringing  the 
daily  rate  up  to  $2.76,  in  lieu  of  the  $2.62J  demanded.  Naturally, 
this  action  of  the  company  was  acceptable  to  the  employees,  and  the 
dispute  ended  with  the  best  of  feeling  on  both  sides. 

A  controversy  between  this  company  and  its  pattern  makers  was 
also  satisfactorily  adjusted  by  Commissioner  McWade.  This  strike 
began  in  July,  1917,  but  was  not  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  De- 
partment until  March  11, 1918.  As  a  result  of  the  strike  the  company 
had  inaugurated  a  policy  of  having  its  patterns  made  by  outside 
shops,  and  refused  to  reinstate  its  former  pattern  makers.  After 
conferences  with  Commissioner  McWade,  President  J.  M.  Hood,  jr., 
of  the  company,  finally  agreed  to  reinstate  the  strikers  as  the  necessi- 
ties of  his  plants  demanded,  agreeing  to  make  no  discriminations  and 
to  pay  the  prevailing  rates  of  wages  in  Baltimore  and  vicinity. 

Freight  Handlers^  Central  Vermont  Railway^  New  London^ 
Conn. — ^Under  date  of  February  27,  1918,  the  director  of  labor, 
United  States  Railroad  Administration,  requested  the  assistance  of 
the  Department  in  an  effort  to  adjust  a  controversy  involving  the 
freight  handlers  and  truckers  employed  on  the  piers  of  the  Central 
Vermont  Railway  Co.,  at  New  London,  Conn.  Commissioner  of 
Conciliation  Charles  W.  Ellis  was  assigned  to  the  case. 

The  demand  of  the  workers  in  this  case  was  for  an  increase  in 
wages  of  7i  cents  per  hour  and  an  eight-hour  work  day.  Commis- 
sioner Ellis  arrived  at  New  London  on  the  2d  of  March,  and  learned 
that  the  men  were  already  on  strike.  Large  quantities  of  freight,  in- 
cluding Government  supplies,  were  being  piled  high  upon  the  docks 
and  the  situation  was  becoming  serious.  A  meeting  of  the  strikers 
was  promptly  arranged,  at  which  Mr.  E.  J.  Guthrie,  superintendent 
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of  the  Central  Venuont  Railway  Co.,  was  present.  It  was  explained 
by  the  commisioner  that  the  railroad  was  directly  under  the  control 
of  the  Government  and  did  not  have  authority  to  grant  an  increase 
in  wages ;  that  the  determination  of  wages  to  be  paid  to  railroad  em- 
ployees was  in  the  hands  of  the  Wage  Adjustment  Board  of  the 
U7)itcd  States  Railroad  Administration,  and  that  the  rates  finally 
determined  upon  would  be  made  retroactive  to  January  1,  1918. 
Some  difficulty  was  encountered  in  explaining  this  feature  to  the 
strikers,  owing  to  the  fact  that  a  great  majority  of  them  were  for- 
eigners and  unable  to  understand  the  English  language.  The  sug- 
gestion that  they  return  to  work  was  rejected  by  the  men,  their  an- 
swer, through  an  interpreter,  being,  ^  we  want  more  money."  Inves- 
tigation of  conditions  in  connection  with  this  controversy  developed 
the  fact  that  as  high  or  higher  wages  were  being  paid  by  other  estab- 
lishments in  the  vicinity  of  New  London,  and  that  several  hundred 
more  men  could  readily  be  used  at  once.  It  was  practically  impos- 
sible to  secure  laborers  to  replace  the  strikers,  and  even  should  labor 
be  brought  in  from  outside  there  were  no  housing  facilities  available. 
It  further  developed  that  the  superintendent  of  the  railway  had 
recommended  that  the  men's  demands  be  granted.  After  consulta- 
tion with  Regional  Director  A.  H.  Smith,  the  president  of  the  rail- 
way company  finally  concluded  that  in  view  of  the  prevailing  condi- 
tions it  seemed  expedient  to  grant  the  demands  of  the  men,  pending 
the  award  of  the  Wage  Adjustment  Commission,  and  requested  Com- 
missioner Ellis  to  arrange  for  the  settlement.  Notices  were  posted 
for  the  strikers  to  report  at  the  docks  at  6.45  a.  m.  on  Monday,  March 
4,  at  which  time  the  matter  of  returning  to  work  would  be  discussed. 
The  men  reported  promptly,  and  were  advised  that  a  rate  of  37^ 
cents  per  hour  would  be  paid  pending  the  determination  of  wages  by 
the  Wage  Adjustment  Commission.  This  rate  was  entirely  satisfac- 
tory to  the  strikers,  and  at  7  o'clock  the  men  were  all  back  at  work. 

Asbestos  pipe  coverers^  Philadelphia. — ^This  matter  was  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  Department  in  a  telegram  signed  jointly  by 
the  H.  W.  Johns  Manville  Co.,  the  Ehret  Magnesia  Manufacturing 
Co.,  and  the  Keasby  &  Mattison  Co.,  all  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  who 
complained  that  the  asbestos  workers  were  threatening  to  cease  work 
unless  their  demands  for  higher  wages  were  conceded. 

Commissioner  of  Conciliation  John  B.  Colpoys,  who  was  assigned 
to  the  case,  found  the  workmen  on  strike  when  he  arrived,  but  per- 
suaded them  to  return  to  work  pending  the  negotiations.  Many  of 
these  men  were  engaged  in  the  shipyards  of  Philadelphia  and  the 
strike  was  holding  up  other  work  on  vessels  which  were  being  built 
for  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation.  The  Local  Union  of  Asbestos 
Workers  of  America  had  a  contract  which  did  not  expire  until  1920. 
This  contract  stipulated  that  60  cents  per  hour  should  be  the  rate  qjt 
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compensation.  The  Wage  Adjustment  Board  of  the  United  States 
Shipping  Board  had  established  a  wage  rate  for  the  district,  but 
through  an  oversight  the  asbestos  workers  had  not  been  included 
among  those  covered  by  the  new  rate.  A  large  increase  in  wages 
had  been  allowed  to  the  other  crafts,  and  the  asbestos  workers  there- 
fore demanded  similar  treatment  and  the  abrogation  of  their  contract 
because  of  the  tremendous  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  incidental 
to  the  entry  of  the  United  States  into  the  war.  The  employers  mani- 
fested a  disposition  to  grant  concessions  and  to  acknowledge  that 
there  was  merit  in  the  arguments  of  the  workers. 

Commissioner  Colpoys  suggested  that  instead  of  abrogating  the 
old  agi-eement,  which  had  previously  been  acceptable  to  both  sides, 
a  supplemental  agreement  relative  to  wages  be  adopted.  Both  par- 
ties agreed  to  this  proposal.  After  a  joint  conference,  an  agreement 
was  finally  adopted  which  stipulated  that  for  the  duration  of  the  war 
a  wage  scale  should  be  in  effect  which  allowed  an  advance  of  10 
cents  per  hour  for  mechanics  and  50  cents  per  day  for  helpers.  This 
was  mutually  satisfactory  to  the  contending  parties,  thus  eliminating 
the  danger  of  further  strife. 

Pullman  Palace  Car  Works^  Wilmington^  Del.— On  March  7, 1918, 
a  committee  representing  the  employees  of  the  Pullman  Palace  Car 
Co.,  of  Wilmington,  Del.,  called  at  the  Department  and  requested 
that  it  attempt  settlement  of  a  strike  which  had  occurred  at  the 
plants  of  that  company  on  March  4. 

The  grievances  or  demands  of  the  strikers  were  set  forth  as  fol- 
lows: (1)  Protest  against  the  introduction  of  the  card  or  speeding-up 
system,  which  was  declared  to  work  a  hardship  upon  the  older  work- 
ers, and  which  was  universally  disliked  by  all  the  employees  of  the 
works.  (2)  A  weekly  pay  day,  with  not  more  than  three  days'  pay 
retained.  (3)  Abolition  of  tlie  piecework  system.  (4)  Time  and 
one-half  for  all  time  worked  in  excess  of  eight  hours  per  day.  (This 
claim  was  based  upon  the  assumption  that  the  work  being  done  was 
for  the  Government.) 

Upward  of  600  carpenters,  plumbers,  electricians,  and  painters 
were  affected  by  the  strike.  Tliese  men  were  engaged  largely  in  the 
repair  of  Pullman  and  troop  cars  for  the  Government.  Commis- 
sioner James  L.  Hughes  arranged  a  number  of  conferences  at  which 
the  questions  at  issue  were  thoroughly  discussed.  A  conciliatory 
spirit  was  displayed  by  the  company,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the 
ppoeding-up  system  should  be  eliminated,  even  in  departments  where 
it  had  previously  been  employed.  A  weekly  pay  day  was  agreed  to 
and  the  piecework  system  abolished.  It  was  also  agreed  that  time 
and  one-half  should  be  paid  for  all  time  in  excess  of  eight  hours  per 
day.  The  men  voted  unanimously  to  return  to  work,  and  the  best 
of  feeling  was  engendered,  ^  , 
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Mount  Vemon-Woodhe7'ry  Mills  Co.  (Inc.). — On  February  28, 
1918,  the  War  Industries  Board  advised  the  Department  of  a  situa- 
tion at  the  plants  of  the  Mount  Vernon-Woodberry  Mills  Co.  (Inc.), 
Baltimore,  Md.,  which  was  interfering  with  the  production  of  cotton 
duck,  a  commodity  very  much  needed  by  the  Government  for  the 
manufactui'e  of  leggings,  haversacks,  etc.  The  Department  assigned 
Commissioner  of  Conciliation  Robert  M.  McWade  to  the  case  with 
instructions  to  use  every  eflfort  to  bring  about  an  amicable  adjust- 
ment. The  commissioner  found  nearly  2,000  employees  on  strike 
and  an  almost  complete  stoppage  of  production. 

In  conference  with  the  president  of  the  company,  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  the  employees  had  made  the  following  demands  upon  the 
company:  (1)  Shorter  working  hours;  (2)  rates  of  pay  to  be  in- 
creased 10  per  cent;  (3)  provisions  as  to  overtime,  etc.,  to  be  as  in 
the  present  agreement ;  (4)  a  union,  or  closed  shop. 

The  first  three  of  these  demands  were  conceded  by  the  company. 
The  number  of  hours  worked  per  week  was  reduced  to  54,  and  a  12J 
per  cent  increase  in  wages  was  allowed  instead  of  the  10  per  cent  de- 
manded. The  company  would  not  agree,  however,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances to  the  demand  for  the  closed  shop,  and  this  proved  the 
stumbling  block  in  the  negotiations.  In  their  demands  for  a  closed 
shop  the  union  leaders  put  forth  the  argument  that  the  company  had 
made  efforts  to  destroy  the  local  union,  and  that,  as  a  result  of  these 
efforts,  the  membership  in  the  union  had  been  reduced  to  300  from  a 
former  strength  of  1,700.  At  the  time  of  the  strike,  however,  the 
membership  in  the  union  had  been  brought  back  to  its  former  maxi- 
mum strength.  In  answer  to  the  closed-shop  demand  of  the  strikers 
the  company  maintained  that  such  a  demand  ran  counter  to  the  stand 
of  conservative  labor  leaders  and  was  a  deliberate  breaking  of  the 
agreement  between  union  labor  and  the  Government;  that  during 
the  period  of  the  war  the  question  of  open  or  closed  shop  should  not 
be  raised  to  embarrass  or  hamper  the  production  of  articles  and 
materials  needed  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  war.  In  almost 
continuous  conferences  the  matter  was  thoroughly  discussed,  and  the 
commissioner,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  E.  M.  Hopkins^  of  the  Quar- 
termaster General's  Office,  War  Department,  endeavored  in  every 
way  to  have  the  contending  parties  come  to  an  agreement.  Finally, 
at  a  meeting  of  the  striking  employees,  the  following  resolution  was 
passed: 

Whereas  in  view  of  tlie  fact  that  the  United  States  Government  has  earnestly 
and  officially  requested  that  work  be  resumed  in  the  Mount  Vernon-Woodberry 
MiUa  Immediately,  as  their  product  Is  sorely  needed  for  Army  and  Kavy  pur- 
poses; and 
Whereas  we  still  hold  to  tlie  opinion  that  our  demand  for  a  100  per  cent 
union  shop  is  both  fair  and  just  and  Is  the  only  means  whereby  we  can  pro- 
tect ourselves  against  discrimination  and  injustice :  Therefore  be  IJoOqIc 
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Resolved,  That  we  accede  to  the  earnest  request  of  the  United  States  Got- 
ernment  and  return  to  work  next  Monday  morning,  March  18,  1918,  to  our 
former  positions,  without  discrimination ;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  we  continue  our  agitation  along  legitimate  lines  for  a  100 
per  cent  union  shop. 

This  decision  of  the  strikers  to  return  to  work  brought  about  an 
immediate  resumption  of  operations.  An  agreement  was  promptly 
drawn  up  and  signed,  the  same  to  remain  in  effect  until  March  1, 1919. 

Telephone  operatives^  Boston^  Mass. — On  December  22,  1917,  the 
Department  was  apprised  of  difficulties  which  had  arisen  at  Boston, 
Mass.,  between  the  New  England  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.  and 
its  telephone  operators,  a  large  majority  of  whom  w^ere  women  or 
girls.  A  controversy  of  this  character,  indirectly  affecting  all  of  the 
industries  of  Boston,  was  a  matter  of  deep  concern,  and  its  early 
termination  earnestly  desired.  On  October  29  the  union  had  sub- 
mitted a  schedule  of  wages  to  the  company,  carrying  a  general  in- 
crease. The  company  in  return  submitted  an  alternative  plan  which 
w^as  not  acceptable  to  the  employees.  This  was  the  situation  when 
Commissioner  David  W.  Benjamin  was  assigned  to  the  case.  The 
number  of  workers  involved  numbered  upward  of  3,400.  The  de- 
mands of  the  union,  together  with  the  rates  then  being  paid,  as  well 
as  the  schedule  offered  by  the  company,  are  appended  herewith : 
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Tlie  conciliator  arranged  a  conference  between  Mr.  G.  M.  Bug- 
niazet,  vice  president  of  the  International  Union  of  Electrical 
Workers,  representing  the  workers,  and  Mr.  W.  R.  Driver,  jr.,  general 
manager  of  the  telephone  company,  and  submitted  to  them  a  com- 
promise agreement.  After  considerable  discussion  an  agreement  was 
finally  reached,  but  upon  the  submission  of  the  compromise  to  the 
workers  by  Mr.  Benjamin  it  was  promptly  rejected.  The  matter  was 
then  again  taken  up  with  the  company  and  further  concessions 
secured.    The  scl -Jule  as  fin  illy  agreed  upon  was  as  follows: 

At  assignment $6. 00 

After  3  months 7.00 

After  6  months 8. 00 

After  9  months 9. 00 

After  1  year 10. 00 

After  11  years 10. 50 

After  2  ye.r« .....„.^.^^g J^  00 
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After  3  years $12.00 

After  4  years 13.00 

After  5  years 14.00 

After  6  years 15.00 

After  7  years 16. 00 

This  agreement  was  then  submitted  to  Mr.  H.  B.  Endicott,  chair- 
man of  the  Massachusetts  Public  Safety  Committee,  and  after  a 
Jittle  discussion  Mr.  Endicott  agreed  that  the  proposition  was  a  fair 
and  equitable  solution  of  the  difSculties. . 

Both  the  general  manager  of  the  company  and  the  union  repre- 
sentatives expressed  their  appreciation  of  the  services  rendered  by 
the  commissioner  of  conciliation  in  bringing  this  controversy  to  a 
satisfactory  conclusion. 

Machinists  v.  American  WoodioorJcing  Machinery  Co.^  Aurora, 
111. — The  Illinois  Federation  of  Labor  notified  the  Department  of  a 
controversy  which  had  arisen  at  Aurora,  111.,  between  the  American 
Woodworking  Machinery  Co.  and  a  number  of  its  machinists.  Com- 
missioner of  Conciliation  Oscar  F.  Nelson  was  assigned  to  the  case 
at  once,  and  arrived  in  Aurora  on  Monday,  November  26,  1917. 
About  300  men  were  involved  in  this  dispute,  which  apparently  had 
been  brought  about  by  the  discharge  of  a  committee  which  had  pre- 
sented certain  demands  to  the  management.  This  action  threatened 
to  bnng  on  a  general  strike,  but  the  conciliator  counseled  the  em- 
ployees to  remain  at  work  pending  his  efforts  to  adjust  matters,  and 
his  advice  was  complied  with.  The  plant  had  been  operated  on  a 
10-hour  basis,  and  was  paying  its  machinists  an  average  rate  of 
86  cents  per  hour.  The  men  were  demanding  'an  eight-hour  basic 
workday,  reinstatement  of  the  men  dismissed,  recognition  of  their 
union,  and  a  hearing  on  the  matter  of  a  substantial  increase  in 
wages.  After  a  conference  with  the  management,  the  following 
concessions  were  offered:  A  10  per  cent  increase  in  wages,  a  basic 
nine-hour  workday,  and  time  and  one-half  for  all  overtime.  Kecog- 
nition  of  the  union  and  reinstatement  of  the  discharged  employees 
were  denied.  These  terms  were  unsatisfactory  to  the  employees,  and 
at  a  union  meeting  held  on  Sunday,  December  2,  they  voted  to  go 
out  on  strike,  and  actually  went  on  strike  the  next  day.  Commis- 
sioner Nelson  conferred  again  with  the  management  and  endeavored 
to  persuade  them  to  meet  a  committee  of  the  strikers.  This  they 
finally  were  prevailed  upon  to  do,  and  a  meeting  was  arranged  for 
December  8.  The  original  offer  of  a  10  per  cent  advance  in  wages, 
nine-hour  basic  workday,  and  the  promise  of  the  company  that  it 
would  not  discriminate  against  union  employees,  was  accepted  by 
the  strikers'  committee,  and  the  men  returned  to  work  on  Decem- 
ber 10. 

KeUy -Springfield  Tire  Co. — A  controversy  among  the  machinists 
employed  by  the  Kelly-Springfield  Tire  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  which 
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threatened  to  involve  the  entire  personnel  of  the  plant,  numbering 
upward  of  1;000,  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Department  by 
Mr.  J.  H.  Steinhauser,  business  agent  of  the  machinists'  union,  under 
date  of  November  10,  1917.  It  was  intimated  that  the  company  was 
reducing  wages  and  discriminating  against  union  employees.  Com- 
missioner of  Conciliation  Mark  L.  Crawford  was  assigned  to  the 
case. 

The  immediate  cause  of  the  trouble  was  the  discharge  of  a  ma- 
chinist for  "  good  and  sufficient  reasons,"  as  stated  by  the  company. 
The  machinists  asserted  that  it  was  because  of  his  union  activities, 
and  further  stated  that  he  was  the  third  man  to  be  discharged  by  the 
company  for  the  same  reason.  Thirty  machinists  had  ceased  work, 
pending  their  demand  for  the  reinstatement  of  the  discharged  em- 
ployee, and  a  threatening  situation  was  developing.  Mr.  Crawford 
arranged  conferences  with  the  general  superintendent  of  the  com- 
pany, the  superintendent  of  the  mechanical  department,  and  with 
Mr.  Steinhauser,  representing  the  machinists.  It  was  learned  that 
the  shop  was  run  on  an  open-shop  basis,  but  the  officials  asserted  that 
no  discrimination  was  practiced  against  union  employees.  When  in 
conference  with  the  strikers,  the  commissioner  requested  that  a  com- 
mittee of  machinists  draw  up  a  schedule  to  be  presented  to  the  com- 
pany. In  this  schedule  was  incorporated  a  request  for  the  reinstate- 
ment of  the  discharged  machinist.  This  proved  to  be  the  stumbling 
block  in  the  negotiations,  the  company  acceding  to  all  other  re- 
quests, but  firmly  refusing  to  reemploy  the  man  who  had  brought 
about  the  strike.  This  phase  of  the  dispute  was  finally  satisfactorily 
disposed  of  by  the  commissioner  securing  the  discharged  machinist  a 
new  position  at  another  shop  at  an  increased  compensation.  The 
company  then  issued  a  letter  containing  the  following  concessions : 

1.  We  wiU  reiustate  the  macliinlsts  who  went  on  strike  on  November  10. 

2.  We  will  meet  committees. of  our  own  machinists  on  matters  pertaining  to 
our  own  factory. 

3.  We  never  did  have,  nor  will  we  have,  a  maximum  wage  scale. 

4.  We  will  notify  employees,  when  possible,  of  Sunday  and  holdiay  work  two 
days  previous  to  days  required  to  work  and,  where  possible,  will  run  a  roster 
of  machinists  and  as  far  as  possible  divide  the  overtime  equaUy. 

5.  We  wiU  adjust  our  wage  scale  to  include  time  and  a  half  for  overtime 
and  double  time  for  Sundays  and  holidays. 

6.  We  never  have  nor  is  it  our  policy  to  discriminate  against  a  man  having 
membership  in  some  organization. 

This  letter  was  presented  at  a  meeting  of  the  striking  employees 
and  unanimously  accepted  as  a  settlement  of  the  trouble,  and  the 
strikers  were  ordered  back  to  work.  The  meeting  also  adopted,  by 
a  rising  vote,  a  resolution  thanking  the  commissioner  for  his  efforte 
in  bringing  the  strike  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion. 
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Sinclair  Oil  Refinery^  Coffeyville^  Kans, — A  strike  involving  about 
700  men  occurred  at  the  plant  of  the  Sinclair  Oil  Kefinery,  Coffey- 
ville,  Kans.,  on  October  31,  1917,  and  was  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  Department  on  December  1, 1917,  by  Mr.  F.  L.  Bryan,  secre- 
tary of  the  Central  Labor  Union  of  Coffey ville.  Mr.  Mark  L.  Craw- 
ford was  assigned  to  the  case  as  commissioner  of  conciliation. 

The  questions  involved  were  recognition  of  the  union,  establislmient 
of  working  rules  and  regulations,  and  increase  in  wages.  The  com- 
pany was  willing  to  concede  the  latter  demand,  but  flatly  refused  to 
recognize  the  organization  of  workers  or  their  committees.  No 
attempt  had  been  made  to  fill  the  places  of  the  strikers. 

Mr.  Crawford  conferred  with  the  striking  employees  and  their 
committees,  and  with  the  company  officials,  but  was  unable  to  bring 
about  a  joint  meeting.  Wage  concessions  made  by  the  company  which 
allowed  a  minimum  rate  of  38  cents  per  hour,  with  a  maximum  of  75 
cents  per  hour  for  the  most  highly  skilled  mechanics,  w^ere  satisfac- 
tory to  the  strikers.  The  matter  of  handling  grievances  appeared  to 
be  the  stumbling  block  in  the  negotiations.  Acting  as  the  inter- 
mediary, however,  Mr.  Crawford  finally  secured  from  the  president 
of  the  company  a  letter  in  which  was  outlined  a  plan  for  taking  up 
grievances  of  the  employees.  The  plan  submitted  by  the  company 
was  as  follows : 

At  any  time  any  one  of  our  employees  feels  that  he  has  a  grievance  and  that 
he  h«s  not  been  treated  right,  without  anyone  having  any  prejudice  against  him 
for  making  complaint,  he  shall  take  up  his  grievance  with  the  foreman  whom 
he  may  be  under;  and  if  he  is  not  satisfied  with  the  decision  made  by  the 
foreman,  he  shall  then  appeal  to  the  general  superintendent,  who  has  our  in- 
structions to  investigate  all  complaints  and  grievances  put  before  him  by  our 
employees,  and  if  he  can  not  satis^  himself  from  the  evidence  submitted  by 
the  aggrieved  party,  he  or  the  aggrieved  party  shall  then  call  in  and  question 
as  many  of  the  fellow  workmen  in  the  particular  department  that  the  aggrieved 
party  works  In  as  in  his  or  aggrieved  party's  Judgment  may  be  familiar  witli 
the  matter  aggrieved  on  and  secure  from  each  workman  all  knowledge  necessary 
to  enable  him  to  give  the  employee  a  square  deal,  which  is  what  the  company 
desires.  If  then  the  complaining  employee  is  not  satisfied  with  the  decision, 
he  can  appeal  to  the  executive  officers  of  the  company,  this  to  be  done  la 
writing,  and  the  company  will  furnish  him  every  facility  so  to  tie — that  is,  a 
stenographer  and  all  necessary  paper. 

The  commissioner  submitted  this  letter  to  the  committee  represent- 
ing the  strikers,  and  after  some  discussion  it  was  declared  satis- 
factory. A  general  meeting  of  all  the  employees  of  the  company  was 
then  called  and  the  letter  was  declared  to  bo  a  satisfactory  solution 
of  the  controversy  and  the  strike  was  declared  off.  Only  two  days 
were  used  by  the  commissioner  in  bringing  to  a  satisfactory  con- 
clusion a  strike  of  35  days'  duration. 

Miners  of  the  Tintic  district  of  Utah, — On  November  16,  1917,  the 
Department  was  notified  by  Tintic  District  Miners' 
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International  Union  of  Mine,  Mill,  and  Smelter  Workers,  of  a  con- 
troversy which  had  arisen  at  Eureka,  Utah,  involving  about  1,600 
miners.  It  was  alleged  by  the  union  that  the  "  rustling  card  "  sys- 
tem had  been  inaugurated  by  the  mining  companies,  and  that  this 
sj'stem  was  unjust,  unpatriotic,  and  provocative  of  trouble. 

The  Department  assigned  Commissioner  of  Conciliation  W.  H. 
Rodgers  to  the  case,  with  instruction  to  effect  a  settlement,  if  possible, 
without  a  cessation  of  work.  In  company  with  Mr.  William  M. 
Knerr,  State  industrial  commissioner,  representing  Gov.  Simon  Bam- 
berger, of  Utah,  Mr.  Rodgers  met  the  miners'  committee  in  confer- 
ence, and  attended  a  meeting  of  the  miners  at  Eureka,  in  order  to 
familiarize  himself  with  the  miners'  side  of  the  controversy.  Later, 
a  consultation  was  arranged  with  the  mine  owners  in  Salt  Lake  City. 
It  developed  at  this  meeting  that  the  mine  owners  would  not  meet  a 
union  committee,  but  they  were  willing  to  meet  and  talk  over  con- 
ditions with  a  committee  of  their  employees.  It  was  ascertained  that 
the  miners  had  made  the  following  demands : 

1.  Abolition  of  tlie  ruslllug  card  system. 

2.  Use  of  water  or  other  menus  to  keep  down  dust  wliile  using  Jack  hammers 
or  other  machines. 

3.  Eight-hour  work  day  from  coHar  to  collar  of  the  shaft. 

4.  No  hospital  taxation  without  a  voice  in  the  disposition  of  money. 

5.  Abolition  of  abuses  practiced  by  the  companies  In  their  system  of  leasing 
to  miners. 

6.  Semimonthly  pay  instead  of  monthly  pay. 

7.  Advance  in  wages  of  50  cents  per  day. 

8.  Wash  houses  and  change  rooms  at  the  mines. 

9.  Improvement  of  sanitary  conditions  at  the  mines. 

While  in  conference  with  the  mine  owners  the  demands  of  the 
miners  were  discussed  and  the  suggestion  made  that  they  meet  the 
miners'  committee  in  a  joint  conference.  The  operators  refused  to 
make  this  concession,  but  expressed  a  willingness  to  meet  a  committee 
of  their  employees  at  their  respective  mines  and  take  up  with  them 
any  complaints  which  they  might  have.  This  offer  was  made  known 
to  the  miners'  committee  and  its  acceptance  advised  by  the  conciliator. 
After  a  full  discussion  of  the  matter,  the  committee  voted  to  accept 
the  proposal.  Through  the  plan  adopted,  the  miners  were  asaured 
of  improved  working  conditions,  thus  allaying  an  irritating  situation 
that  might  liaA^e  resulted  in  a  strike. 

Washington  waiters, — ^Early  in  May  of  the  present  year  a  seri- 
ous situation  developed  among  the  waiters  of  various  Washington 
liotels  and  restaurants,  notably  the  Hotel  Lafayette,  the  Occidental 
Hotel,  the  Bartholdi  Restaurant,  the  Shoreham,  the  Hotel  Powhatan, 
the  Kaleigh  Hotel,  the  Losekam  Cafe,  the  New  Willard  Hotel  Co^ 
and  the  Hotel  Washington.  The  dispute  arose  over  the  questions  of 
wages,  hours,  and  working  conditions,  and  for  a  time  the  controversy 
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became  so  acute  as  to  threaten  seriously  the  crippling  of  these  hotel 
establishments  by  the  withdrawal  on  strike  of  waiter  forces  and 
those  engaged  in  employment  subsidiary  to  that  occupation. 

When  the  matter  had  reached  a  stage  of  practical  deadlock  that 
seemed  to  offer  no  possibility  of  amicable  solution,  the  Waiters' 
Union  appealed  to  the  Department  of  Labor,  and  Hugh  L.  Kerwin, 
director  of  conciliation,  and  Rowland  B.  Mahany,  commissioner  of 
conciliation,  were  assigned  to  conduct  the  negotiations  between  the 
waiters  and  the  hotels.  Numerous  conferences  were  held  both  at  the 
Department  of  Labor  and  at  public  halls  where  the  members  of  the 
union  were  assembled ;  and  as  a  result  of  such  conferences  and  nego- 
tiations an  agreement  was  reached  on  May  15,  which  at  the  time 
was  eminently  satisfactory  to  both  parties  to  the  dispute.  Dif- 
ferences of  interpretation  and  sporadic  complaints  have,  from  time 
to  time,  since  arisen;  but  in  every  instance  satisfactory  adjustment 
of  the  complaint  has  been  made ;  and  the  understanding  perfected  on 
May  15  has  with  modifications,  agreeable  to  both  parties,  been  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  maintained. 

The  importance  of  this  settlement  can  be  estimated  from  the  fact 
that,  had  a  strike  occurred,  which  would  practically  have  upset  the 
hotel  arrangements  of  the  Capital  City  of  the  Nation  in  the  midst  of 
the  war,  it  might  have  been  made  the  subject  of  ajJverse  comment  in 
foreign  capitals,  and  thus  have  reflected  upon  industrial  conditions 
in  the  United  States,  as  well  as  on  the  efficiency  of  the  Government 
at  the  very  seat  of  its  power.  Happily,  both  sides  to  the  dispute  were 
to  a  large  degree  governed  by  patriotic  motives  in  following  the 
advice  of  Mr.  Kerwin  and  Mr.  Mahany,  and  the  arrangement  which 
they  perfected  is  still  working  satisfactorily. 

Love  Bros.  (Inc,)^  Aurora^  III. — On  April  17  the  War  Department 
called  attention  to  a  strike  of  employees  at  the  plant  of  Love  Bros. 
(Inc.),  which  was  holding  back  a  supply  of  castings,  urgently  needed 
for  the  Government  explosives  plant  at  Nitro,  W.  Va. 

Commissioner  of  Conciliation  J.  B.  Lennon,  who  was  then  at 
Bloomington,  111.,  was  instructed  to  get  in  touch  with  the  situation 
at  once.  The  demands  made  by  the  molders  included  a  wage  increase 
of  $1  per  day,  and  a  reduction  in  working  hours  from  nine  to  eight 
per  day.  About  400  men  were  involved  in  the  controversy.  Joint 
conferences  were  arranged  by  the  commissioner  between  the  general 
superintendent  and  the  representatives  of  the  union.  The  matter 
was  finally  settled  through  the  company's  compliance  with  the  de- 
mands. 

Electrical  workerSyWheeUnff^  W.  Va. — On  April  4, 1918,  the  Fuel 
Administration  advised  the  Department  of  a  strike  of  electrical  work- 
ers which  threatened  the  operation  of  coal  mines  in  the  vicinity  of 
Wheeling,  W.  Va.    Commissioner  of  Conciliation  James  Purcell  was 
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assigned  to'  the  case.  The  commissioner  found  the  men  to  be  already 
on  strike.  They  had  demanded  a  flat  increase  of  $1  per  day  over  the 
prevailing  rates.  Joint  conferences  were  arranged,  at  which  the 
matter  was  thorouglily  discussed.  It  was  finally  decided  that  the 
matter  in  dispute  should  be  referred  to  Commissioner  Purcell  as 
arbitrator.  The  matter  was  then  taken  under  advisement  by  Mr. 
Piu-celly  and  a  decision  was  handed  down  which  was  accepted  by 
both  sides. 

DoUy  chain  manufacturers. — In  September,  1918,  a  dispute  arose 
involving  the  various  dolly  chain  makers,  and  a  request  was  made  to 
the  Department  of  Labor  for  aid  in  bringing  about  a  settlement. 

Commissioner  of  Conciliation  John  J.  S.  Kodgers  was  delegated 
by  the  Department  to  take  up  the  matter.  In  order  that  all  ques- 
tions in  dispute  might  be  passed  upon,  the  Department  called  a  con- 
ference of  the  various  chain  companies  and  representatives  of  their 
employees  to  meet  at  the  Department  of  Labor  on  Thursday,  Oc- 
tober 17,  to  take  up  the  matter  of  wages,  working  conditions,  etc. 
The  following  companies  responded  to  this  invitation  and  had  repre- 
sentatives present  at  the  conference :  James  McKay  Co.,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.;  National  Chain  Co.,  Marietta,  Ohio;  Nicholson  &  Co.,  Bankin, 
Pa.;  Lebanon  Chain  Works,  Lebanon,  Pa.;  Whitehill  Chain  Works, 
Fieldsboro,  N.  J. ;  Weimer  Chain  &  Iron  Co.,  Lebanon,  Pa. ;  Frank- 
ford  Chain  Works  and  Bradley  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa,;  J.  B.  Carr 
Co.,  Troy,  N.  Y. ;  Woodhouse  Chain  Works,  Trenton,  N.  J. ;  Colum- 
bus-McKinnon  Chain  Co.  and  Hayden-Corbett  Chain  Co.,  Columbus, 
Ohio. 

At  thig  conference  the  matters  in  dispute  were  satisfactorily  ad- 
justed and  an  agreement  drawn  up  and  signed,  which  precluded  the 
possibility  of  strikes  during  the  period  of  the  war. 

Buffalo  Dry  Dock  Co.— On  March  25  the  United  States  Shipping 
Board  invoked  the  assistance  of  the  Department  in  the  matter  of  a 
strike  of  the  employees  of  the  Buffalo  Dry  Dock  Co.  at  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.  This  company  was  engaged  in  turning  out  essential  material 
for  the  Government.  A  special  appeal  was  made  to  the  strikers  to 
return  to  work  and  submit  their  differences  to  a  representative  of  the 
Grovernment  for  settlement. 

Commissioner  of  Conciliation  James  A,  Smyth  was  detailed  to 
take  up  the  matter.  The  800  iron  workers  employed  by  the  company 
were  found  to  be  on  strike.  Commissioner  Smyth  was  successful  in 
getting  the  men  to  return  to  work  at  once,  with  the  understanding 
that  the  matters  in  dispute  would  be  left  either  to  the  Shipping 
Board  or  to  the  Department  of  Labor  for  final  adjudication.  Mr. 
Smyth  was  later  designated  to  act  as  arbitrator,  and  he  handed  down 
a  decision  which  proved  to  be  satisfactory  to  all  parties  concerned. 
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Skip  cdrpentersy  BUoxi^  Miss. — On  May  13, 1918,  the  Departm^it 
received  a  telegram  from  William  L.  Domiels,  of  New  Orleans,  La., 
advising  of  a  threatened  strike  of  ship  carpenters  at  Biloxi,  Miss. 
Commissioner  of  Conciliation  J.  W.  Bridwell,  who  was  assigned  to 
take  lip  the  case,  found  the  men  already  on  strike.  A  large  number 
had  left  for  near-by  plants  where  wages  and  working  conditions 
were  more  to  their  liking.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  men  were  in- 
volved. The  demands  of  tlie  men  included  the  basic  eight-hour  day, 
with  pay  to  be  the  same  as  that  established  by  the  United  States 
Wage  Adjustment  Board  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation.  Con- 
ferences were  arranged,  at  which  the  companies  agreed  to  put  into 
effect  rates  and  working  conditions  similar  to  those  in  yards  which 
the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  controlled.  This  brought  the  mat- 
ter to  a  satisfactory  conclusion. 

Eagle  and  Phoenix  Cotton  Mills. — On  May  28  the  Department 
received  a  telegram  from  Mr.  John  Thomas,  representative  of  the 
United  Textile  Workers  of  America,  reporting  a  threatened  strike  at 
the  Eagle  and  Phoenix  Cotton  Mills,  at  Columbus,  Ga.  The  Depart- 
ment assigned  Commissioner  W.  B.  Fairley  to  take  up  the  matter. 
Over  1,700  employees  were  involved  in  the  dispute.  It  was  claimed 
by  the  employees  that  several  of  their  members  had  been  discharged 
because  of  union  activities.  The  company  admitted  that  discrimina- 
tion had  been  practiced,  but  stated  that  it  had  always  been  the  policy 
of  the  company  to  refuse  employment  to  imion  men.  Commissioner 
Fairley  counseled  the  employees  that  a  strike  at  such  a  time  was  inad- 
visable. Only  a  small  percentage  of  the  employees  were  members  of 
the  local  union.  He  also  explained  that  because  of  the  war  they 
should  remain  at  work,  in  order  that  full  production  might  be  main- 
tained. This  view  of  the  situation  was  impressed  upon  the  men  with 
such  effectiveness  that  the  strike  was  averted. 

NUeS'Bement-Pond  Co. — On  March  15,  1918,  the  Department  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Mr.  E.  L.  Humes,  United  States  attorney,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  reporting  a  molders'  controversy  at  that  place  which 
was  interfering  seriously  with  production  of  essential  war  material. 
Commissioner  of  Conciliation  Charles  Bendheim  was  detailed  to 
take  up  the  matter.  About  250  men  were  involved  in  this  contro- 
versy. The  dispute  had  arisen  over  demands  for  the  reinstatement 
of  two  discharged  employees.  Mr.  Bendheim  was. able  to  bring 
about  a  satisfactory  adjustment  of  all  the  points  in  dispute.  The 
fallowing  is  a  summary  of  the  articles  of  agreement  decided  upon 
and  put  into  effect  at  tiie  mills: 

1.  The  company  agrees  to  reinstate  all  men  to  their  former  po- 
sitions as  quickly  as  possible. 
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2.  The  company  agrees  to  grant  an  increase  in  wage  of  25  c^ts 
per  day  to  employees  returning  to  work  in  foundry  department  com- 
mencing from  the  day  of  their  return. 

3.  The  company  agrees  to  reinstate  the  two  men  who  were  dis- 
missed from  its  service  within  a  period  of  30  days. 

4.  The  company  reserves  the  right  to  hire  men  sufficient  to  meet 
its  requirements  and  to  discharge  men  for  good  and  legitimate  cause, 
and  when  so  discharged  they  will  be  given  the  reason  for  such  action. 

5.  Any  employee  having  a  grievance  shall  have  the  privilege  to 
apply  to  the  foreman  to  have  the  same  adjusted. 

Electrical  Workers  v.  Des  Moines  City  Railway  Co. — On  March 
15  the  Department  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  John  J.  Purcell,  rep- 
resenting the  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers,  re- 
questing the  assignment  of  a  commissioner  of  conciliation  in  con- 
nection with  the  controversy  existing  between  the  Des  Moines  City 
Railway  Co.  and  its  electrical  workers.  In  response  to  this  request 
the  Department  assigned  Commissioner  James  J.  Barrett  to  take 
up  the  matter.  It  appeared  that  the  wages  paid  to  electrical  workers 
at  Camp  Dodge  were  in  excess  of  those  prevailing  in  the  city  of  Des 
Moines,  and  this  difference  in  rates  had  caused  dissatisfaction  among 
the  city  employees.  Commissioner  Barrett  conferred  with  the  inter- 
ested parties  and  finally  prevailed  upon  the  employers  to  grant  an 
increase  of  5  cents  per  hour,  an  additional  amount  to  be  paid  when 
the  company  secured  an  increase  in  fares.  This  proved  satisfactory 
to  the  employees,  and  a  strike  was  averted. 

Stewart-Warner  Speedometer  Corporation. — Mr.  William  H. 
Johnston,  president  of  the  International  Association  of  Machinists, 
requested  mediation  in  a  serious  situation  which  had  developed  at  the 
plant  of  the  Stewart- Warner  Speedometer  Corporation,  at  Chicago, 
111.  It  was  alleged  that  this  firm  was  discriminating  against  ita 
union  machinists  and  that  the  men  were  on  the  verge  of  a  strike. 

Commissioner  of  Conciliation  Oscar  F.  Nelson  was  detailed  to  take 
up  the  matter.  About  1,500  men  were  involved.  The  charge  of  dis- 
crimination against  union  employees  was  denied  by  the  company, 
which  pointed  out  that  the  men  were  working  48  hours  per  week, 
and  the  company  was  paying  wages  as  high  or  higher  than  the 
machinists'  union  was  demanding.  The  company  addressed  a  letter 
to  the  Department,  advising  that  it  was  the  policy  of  the  company 
that  there  should  be  no  discrimination  against  employees  because  of 
union  affiliations.  As  this  was  the  only  matter  in  dispute,  the  promise 
of  the  company  was  satisfactory  to  the  machinists,  and  the  danger  of 
a  strike  was  elimiated. 

National  Zinc  Co. — On  February  26  the  Department  received  a 
telegram  from  Mr.  P.  P.  Daniels,  president  of  the  Kansas  City 
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(Kans.)  Chamber  of  CoEwnerce,  requesting  mediation  in  a  strike  at. 
the  plant  of  the  National  Zinc  Co.,  of  Kansas  City,  Kans. 

Commissioner  of  Conciliation  Patrick  F.  Gill  was  detailed  to 
the  case.  Thi*ee  hundred  men  were  found  to  be  on  strike.  The  em- 
ployees were  demanding  increased  wages  and  the  right  to  organize. 
Joint  conferences  were  arranged  by  the  commissioner,  at  which  the 
differences  were  finally  adjusted  by  the  grant  of  an  inci'ease  of  25 
cents  per  day,  effective  at  once,  and  an  agreement  to  meet  with  the 
committee  again  on  June  1,  at  which  time  the  matter  of  a  further 
increase  of  25  cents  per  day  would  be  considered.  This  was  accepted 
by  the  men,  who  returned  to  work  on  February  27. 

PoUcuch  Steel  (7<?.— On  January  12,  1918,  the  Pollack  Steel  Co., 
through  its  treasurer  and  general  manager,  Bernard  C.  Pollack, 
requested  the  assistance  of  the  Department  in  arriving  at  a  permanent 
adjustment  of  a  disagreement  between  that  company  and  its  em- 
ployees at  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Tlie  controversy  had  arisen  over  the  alleged  failure  to  live  up  to 
an  agreement  previously  adopted.  Many  conferences  were  arranged 
between  the  officials  of  the  company  and  the  national  officers  of  the 
Blacksmiths'  Union,  in  which  the  matters  in  dispute  were  discussed 
in  all  their  phases.  An  adjustment  was  finally  made  which  provided 
that  a  written  agreement  covering  all  points  in  dispute  should  be 
drawn  up  and  signed  by  representatives  of  the  company  and  the 
Blacksmiths'  Union. 

Street  car  employees. — William  B.  Fitzgerald,  first  vice  president 
of  the  Amalgamated  Association  of  Street  and  Electrical  Railway 
Employees  of  America,  advised  the  Department  on  May  29  of  a 
serious  street  railway  situation  at  Missoula,  Mont. 

Commissioner  of  Conciliation  G.  Y.  Harry  was  assigned  to  take 
up  the  matter.  It  appeared  that  the  operating  revenue  of  the  com- 
pany showed  a  deficit  for  the  preceding  years.  In  view  of  this  fact 
the  employees  agreed  to  accept  a  small  increase  in  wages,  which  they 
claimed  was  absolutely  necessary  because  of  the  large  increase  in  the 
cost  of  living.  Because  of  its  effect  on  labor  conditions  throughout 
the  State,  it  was  very  much  desired  that  the  matter  should  be  ami- 
cably adjusted.  With  this  object  in  view  the  Department  wired 
Mr,  W.  A,  Clark,  the  principal  stockholder  of  the  company,  asking 
him  to  accede  to  the  moderate  requests  of  the  men.  Mr.  Clark  an- 
swered that  he  had  wired  his  attorney  to  accept  the  proposed  arrange- 
ment for  a  period  of  six  months.  This  satisfactorily  disposed  of  the 
matter. 

Typographicdl  Union^  Denver^  Colo. — On  April  9,  the  good  offices 
of  the  Department  were  requested  in  the  matter  of  a  typographical 
controversy  at  Denver,  Colo.    The  dispute  grew  out  of  a  misunder- 
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standing  about  an  award  handed  down  by  the  State  Industrial  Com- 
mission of  Colorado. 

Commissioners  of  Conciliation  (reorge  W.  Musser  and  Russell 
Forbes  were  assigned  to  the  case  as  the  Department's  representatives. 
The  award  made  by  the  State  industrial  commission  included  a  salary 
increase  of  $4.20,  but  the  publishers  had  refused  to  put  this  award 
into  effect.  The  matter  was  finally  settled  by  the  publishers  agreeing 
to  accept  and  abide  by  the  award  of  the  State  industrial  commission. 
About  175  men  were  involved  in  the  controversy. 

BITMICABT. 

During  the  fiscal  year  the  Department  of  Labor  has  assigned  com- 
missioners of  conciliation  to  1,217  cases,  made  up  of  498  strikes,  671 
disputes  which  threatened  a  suspension  of  work,  38  lockouts,  and  10 
walkouts.  Of  these  it  has  succeeded  in  adjusting  864,  not  including 
66  referred  to  the  National  War  Labor  Board.  In  only  71  instances 
have  the  commissioners  failed  to  make  settlements.  Nine  cases  are 
still  pending.  The  number  of  disputes  and  the  disposition  of  each 
is  shown  in  the  following  tables,  together  with  a  summary  by  months, 
a  record  of  the  action  taken  in  cases  pending  at  the  time  of  the  last 
knnual  report,  and  a  statement  of  the  geographical  distribution  of 
cases  as  reported  by  months. 

TABULATION. 

Statement  showing  number  of  labor  dispttteM  handled  by  the  Department  of  Labor  through 
it8  commissioners  c^  conciliation  from  July  1,  1917,  to  June  30,  1918. 


Namo. 

Commissioners  of 
conciliation. 

Workmen 
affected. 

Results. 

Dl. 
rcctly. 

Indi- 
rectly. 

strike,  wireless  operators,  San  PrandBCO,  Cal. 

R.  B.Mahanv 

do 

20 
2S0 

332 

10 

20,000 

52 

110 

98 
334 
237 
378 
108 

200 
288 

107 

367 
0) 

1,800 

200 

120 
375 
2A5 

Case  dosed. 
Do. 

Post,  New  York. 

Controversy  and  strike,  California  Shipbuild- 
ing Co.,  Long  Beach,  Cal. 

Controversy;  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co., 

Strike,  New  Ywk  shipbuilding  industry.  New 
York  City  and  \iclnity  (52  firms  involved). 

Lockout,  insurance  agents.  Prudential  Life 
Insurance  Co.,  Now  York,  PWladelphJa, 
and  vicinity. 

Controversy  and  strike,  Pacific  Coast  Light  & 
Power  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Strike,  Equinox  Ifill,  Anderson,  8.  C 

Strike  Gluck  Ifill.  Anderson.  S.  G. 

C.  T.  Connell 

R.  B.Mahany 

R.  B.  Mahany,  W. 

Blackman,  J.  A. 

Smyth,      J.      L. 

Hughes. 
R.  B.Mahany 

C.T.  Connell 

R.M.McWade 

J.  B.  Colpoys 

..do 

Adjusted. 

Case  closed. 

Do. 

Do. 

Strike  declared  off. 

Adjusted. 
Unable  to  adjust. 
Do. 

Ptrlke,  Brogon  Ifiii^nderson,  S.  C 

do 

Adjusted. 

Lockout,  Thos.  A.  Edison  Phonograph  Co., 
West  Orange,  N.  J. 

Strike,  Atha  Tool  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J . . .      . 

R.M.McWade,J.B. 
do 

Do. 

(") 

Strike,  ICaJWillon  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co.,  Mas- 

F.G.Davis 

(») 

sillon,  Ohio. 

I  Undisclosed. 

*  Company  refused  to  meet  with  officials  of  union  and  considered  matter  closed. 

*  Commissioner  found  7  oat  of  11  mills  in  operation  and  strikers  practically  to  a  man  employed  elsewhere. 
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its  oommisewMre  ofooncdiationfrim,  July  1, 1917,  to  June  SO,  1918 — C!ontinued. 


Name. 


Commissioners  of 
coDclliation. 


Workmen 
afFected. 


Di- 
rectly. 


Iiidi- 
rectly. 


Results. 


ControTcrsy,  Missouri  Pacific  R.  R.  Co.  and 

maintcnance-of-way  employees,  St.  Louis, 

Mo. 
Controversy,  machinists.  Pittsbnrgh,  Pa.  — 
Stri  ke.  railway  clerks  and  baggagemen,  Wash- 

ington  Terminal  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Controversy,  shoo  manufacturers  and  unions, 

I^ynn,  Mass. 
Strike, diesinkers,  Dodge  Bros.,  Detroit,  Mich . 

Strike,  mechanical  employees.  Boston  &  M- 
bany  R.  R,  Co.,  Boston  wid  vicinity. 

Strike,  coal  miners,  southeastern  Kentucky 
and  rastem  Tennessee. 

Strike,  Boston  &  Albany  RaitatMul  Co.,  main- 
tenanceK>f-way  employees,  Boston. 

Threatened  strike,  S.L.  Moore  Co.,  Elisabeth, 
N.  J. 

Threatened  strike,  clerks,  Pere  Marqt:efte 
Railroad  Co. 

Lockout,  car-department  employees,  Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma  A  Gulf  Railroad  Co.,  Mus- 
kogee, Okla. 

Threatened  strike,  textile  workers,  13  mills, 
Chattanooga.  Tcnn. 

Controversy,  Alburger  Pump  &  Condenser 
Co.  and  machimst<i,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

Strike,  Dahlstrom  Metallic  Door  Co.,  James- 
town, N.  Y. 

Strike,  machinists,  Newton  Machine  Tool 
Works  and  other  machine  shops,  Philadel- 
phia. 

Threatened  strike,  Columbia  River  district 
shipyards,  ()rc«on. 

Strike,  Dentists  Supply  Co..  York,  Pa 

Controversy,  International  ii  Hreat  Northern 
R.  R.  Co.  and  Its  shopmen,  Houston,  Tex. 

Strikes,  United  Alloy  Steel  Co.,  Gilliam  Man- 
ufacturbie  Co.,  and  Arctic  Ice  Machine  Co., 
Canton,  Ohio. 

Controversy,  electrical  workers  and  others. 
Montana  Power  Co.,  Butte,  Mont.;  ana 
metal  mine  workers  and  shop  crafts  of  vari- 
ous mines.  Butt  e  district. 

Controversy,  General  Klectrie  Co.  and  elec- 
trical workers.  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Strike,  Washhigton  Iron  Works, Seattle,  Wash. 

Threatened  stnke,  electrical  workers,  Atlanta, 
Ga. 

Strike,  machinists,  pattern  makers,  and  en- 
gineers, A  ddressograph  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 

Threatened  strike,  carmen,  electricians,  etc., 
Washhigton  Terminal  Co.,  Washington, 


Strike,  retail  clerks,  Memphis,  Tenn . 
Strike,  carpenters,  Wilmington,  Del.. 

JULY. 

Strike,  copper  miners,  Arizona: 


Clifton., 
Globe.. 
Bisbee.. 
Jerome.. 


Controversy,  Bell  Telephone  Co.  and  its  opera- 
tort,  Aberdeen,  Wasn. 
Strike,  coal  miners,  western  Kentooky 


J.  8.  Myers,  O. 
Nelson. 


C.  Reeves 

R.B.Mahany. 


D.W.Benjamin.... 

II.   Davles,   A.   L. 

Faulkner. 
R.  B.Mahany 


H.Davies,F.G.Da. 

vis. 
R.B.Mahany 


....do 

R.M.McWade. 
J.  8.  Myers 


R.  M.McWade. 
W.  Blackmau... 
....do 


K.E.  Orecnawalt,J. 
L.  Hughes. 

O.Y.Harry 


J.  B.  Colpoys. 
J.  8.  Myers.... 


A.  L.  Faulkner . . 
W.  H.  Rodgers.. 


W.  Blackman 

H.  M.  White,  E.  C. 

Snyder. 
C.Bendheim 


M.L.Crawford. 
J.  B.  Colpoys... 


Chas.  Bendbelm... 

£.    E.    Greenawalt 

and  J.  L.  Hughes. 


H.Davles,J.S.My. 
ers,  Geo.  W.  P. 
Hunt,J.McBride, 
E.W.Lewis,  Paul 
Davics,andPresl- 
dent'scommlastoD. 


8,000 


10,000 
43 

9,000 


476 

17,000 

1,700 

125 

1,700 

80 

4,000 
215 
350 

1,000 

0,000 

500 
1,213 

:«o 

15,000 

83 

400 

9 

210 


8,000 
150 


6,000 
5,000 
12,500 
3,500 


H.M.  White..., 

H.  Davles,  F. 
Davis. 


600 


400 


300 


300 

14,000 
1,000 


7,200 
12,000 


400 


6,000 


Unable  to  adjust 

Adjusted. 
Case  dosed. 

0) 

(») 

Case  closed. 

Adlusted. 

Do, 
Case  closed. 
Adjusted. 

Do. 

Case  closed. 
Adjusted. 
Unable  to  adjust. 
Do. 

A<Uusted. 

Unable  to  adjust; 
Adjusted. 

(») 

Partial  adjustment. 

Adjusted. 

Do. 

Do. 
Unable  to  adjust. 

Do. 


Adjusted. 
Unable  to  adjust. 


Adjusted  by  Presi- 
dent's Mediation 
Commisiion  and 
Labor  Adminis- 
trators Hywel 
Davifls  and  J.  S. 
Myers  were  ap- 
pointed. 

Adjusted. 

Strike  declared  off. 


1  An  a^recmeot  was  effected  by  Manager  Endieott,  of  Massachusetts  Public  Safety  Committee,  on  same 
terms  previofisly  proposed  by  Conciliator  Benjamin  and  rejected. 
<  Men  Involved  are  still  on  strike,  but  pra?ticnlly  all  employed  by  other  concerns. 
•  Plants  all  operating.    Strikers  employed  ebawhera. 
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Statement  showing  number  6/  labor  dUpuUs  handled  by  the  Departm^tnt  of  I/jbor  through 
its  commissioners  of  conciliation  from  July  1, 1917,  to  June  SO,  i9W---CoiitinUed. 


Name. 


Commissioners  of 
conduction. 


Workmen 
affected. 


Di- 
rectly. 


Indi- 
rectly. 


Results. 


R.  P.  Bonbam. 
O.F.Nelson... 


J.A.Smyth... 

J.  Purcell 

W.R.  Fairley.. 

H.  Davics •. 

B.M.  Squires.. 


Wm.  Blackman. 


W.  R.  Fairley. 
C.T.Connell.. 


....do 

J.  L.  Hughes. 


J.  Purcell. 


E. 


J.   L.    Hughes, 
Stewart. 

J.  A.  Smyth,  F.  I.. 

Feick. 
H.  Da>-ics 


C.  T.  Connell., 
J.  A.  Moffltt... 
O.  F.  Nelson.. 


B.M.  Squires,  W.R. 

Fairley. 
H.  H.  Seldomridgc, 

V.  Z.  Reed,  G.  W. 

Musser. 
E. E.  Grecnawalt... 


C.  T.  Connell.. 
O.  F.  Nelson.. 


M.  L.  Crawford 

O.  W.  Musser,  V.  Z. 

Reed. 
W.R.  Fairley 


H.  M.  VkTiite,  E.  C. 

Snydcj. 
J.  B.  Colpoys... 


.do.. 


120 
3,200 

115 
33 
75 

378 
45 

194 

76 
90 

110 

15,000 

12 

50,000 

400 

300 

10 

1,800 

4,000 

530 

125 

500 

285 
800 

116 
1,800 

250 

500 

200 

77 


400 
7,000 

75 


Adjusted. 
(») 

(*) 

Unable  to  adjust. 

Do. 
Adjusted. 
Unable  to  adjust. 

Adjusted. 


60 
40 


1,100 


JULY— continued. 

Threatened  strike,  Smith  Mills,  Marshfleld, 
Oreg. 

Controversy,  Great  Northern  R.  R.  Co.  and 
its  maintenance  of  way  employees,  St.  Paul, 
Minn. 

Strike,  moldersand  core  makers,  Marion  Gray 
Iron  and  Central  Foundries.  Marion,  Ind. 

Strike,  carpenters,  West  Virginia  Pulp  A 
I*aper  Co.,  Piedmcmt,  W.  Va. 

Strike,  Jewelry  works,  Goldsmith,  Stem  & 
Co.,  New  York. 

Controversy,  Chattanooga  Railway  &  Light 
Co.,  Cliattanooga,  Tenn. 

Strike,  raincoat  makers,  Kling  Bros.,  Hosen- 
wald  &  Weil,  Qiioago  Raincoat  Co.,Chicago, 
111. 

Threatened  strike,  Amerioan-BnUsh  Manu- 
facturing Co.,  Bridgeport.  Conn. 

Strike,  Hazard  Works,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa 

Controversy.  Pacific  Steamship  Co.  and  Long- 
shoremen^ Union,  San  Dieffo,  Oal. 

Controversy.  Spreckels  Bros. Commercial  Co. 
and  Loni^oremen's Union,  SanDiego,  Cal. 

Strike,  coal  handlers  and  lon^horemen  on 
United  States  transports  and  allies'  ships, 
port  0/  New  York. 

Ttircatcned  strike,  chippers,  calkers,  and 
riveters,  Charleston  navy  yard,  Charleston, 
S.C. 

Contrversy,  New  York  Boat  Owners'  Associa- 
tion and  others,  and  employees.  New  York 
Harbor. 

Threatened  strike,  boiler  makers  and  helpers, 
Big  Four  R.  R.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Controversy.  James  McKay  Co.  (manufac- 
turers of  cnains),  McKees  Rock,  Pa. 

Controversy,  Hercules  Powder  Co.  and  its 
electrical  forces,  Chula  Vista,  Cal. 

Strike,  refinery.  International  Nickel  Co., 
Bayonne.  N.  J. 

Strike,  maintenance  of  way  employees,  Mis- 
sissippi River  and  Bonne  Terre  R.  R. 

Strike,  Raleigh  Coal  Co.,  Beckley,  W.  Va. . . . 

Strike,  coal  miners,  Gallup- American  Mining 
Co.,  Gallup,  N.  Hex. 

Controversy,  Waist,  Suit  and  Children's 
Dressmakers'  Union  and  employers,  Phila- 
delphia. 

Strike,  miners,  Kennecott  Copper  Co., 
Kenneoott,  Alaslca. 

Threatened  strike,  carmen,  Chicago,  Indian- 
apolis &  Louisville  R.  R.  Co.,  La  Fayette, 
Ind. 

Strike,  Niles  Tool  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio.... 

Strike,  metalliferous  miners,  Leadvillc,  Colo. . 

Strike,   mine   workers,   Madeira-HiU   Coal 

Mining  Co.,  Houtzdale,  Pa. 
Controversy,  Pacific  Coast  Steel  Co.,  Seattle, 

Wash. 
Threatened  strike,  madiinists.  Metal  Produce 

Co.,  Beaver  Falb,  Pa. 
I^ockouts,  machinists.  East  Iron  &  Machine 

Co.,  Lima,  Ohio. 

1  General  manager  of  company  stated  he  would  meet  representatives  of  International  Brotherhood  of 
Maintenance  of  yf&j  Employees  or  anyone  else  providing  they  Were  authorised  by  a  majority  of  mainte- 
nance of  way  employees  to  represent  them. 

*  Foundries  in  operation  under  open-shop  conditions. 

>  Adjusted  by  State  Board  of  Pennsylvania  and  Organiser  Flynn  of  American  Federation  of  Labor.  > 

*  Vast  number. 

*  All  employed  in  yard. 

*  Recommendation  of  commissioner  submitted  to  Navy  Department. 

>  Adjusted  before  arrival  of  commissioner. 


20 


400 

2,800 

1,185 


Adjusted. 
Do. 
Do. 

(•) 
Adjusted. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

(0 
Adjusted. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Unable  to  adjust. 
Adjusted. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
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StaUmmt  ihowing  number  of  labor  disputes  handled  by  the  Department  of  Labor  through 
its  commissioners  of  conciliation  from  July  1, 1917 ,  to  June  30, 1918— Continued. 


Name. 


CommissioQen  of 
ccmclUalioii. 


Workmen 
olTeoted. 


Di- 
rectly. 


Indi- 
rectly, 


Results. 


JULT— continued. 

Btrike,  coal  miners,  Pittsburgh  and  Osage 
Counties,  Kans. 

Tontroversy,  Banninc;  Co.,  and  Longshore- 
men's Union,  San  Pedro,  Cal. 

Strike  (5  mines):  Pyramid  and  Caldwell  No. 
2,  Curwensville,  Pa. ;  Cassidy  Coal  Co. ,  Hyde 
(^ty,  Pa.:  Cascade  Coal  Co.,  Sykesvllle, 
Pa.:  and  Madeira  mil  Coal  Co.,  Jancsville, 
l*a. 

lyockoiit  and  strike,  National  Lead  A  Steel 
Package  Co..  Granite  Hty,  111. 

Controversy,  Nevada  Consolidated  Copper 
Co.,  and  miners,  Ely,  Nev. 

Strike,  marine  engineers,  BuiTalo,  N.  Y. 


J.  Purcell 

C.  T.  Connell... 
W.  R.  Falrley,. 


O.  F.  Nelson.... 
W.  H.  Rodgers.. 


185 
1,800 


Strilre, Champion  I^per Co..  Hamilton.  Ohio. 
Controversy.  Michigan  Central R.  R.  Co.  and 
machinists,  Jackson,  Mich. 

Strike,  molders,  Norfolk  Navy  Yard,  Nor- 
folk, Va. 

Threatened  strike;  carmen  and  machinists 
employed  an  8,000  miles  of  Rock  Island 
system. 

Controversy,  longshoremen,  Seattle,  Wash... 

Strike,    Dudlo    Manufacturing    Co.,    Fort 

Wayne,  Ind. 
Strike,  molders  and   machinist s,Black  A 

Clausen  Pulp  &  Paper  Mill,  Hamilton, 

Ohio. 
Strike,  Union  Electric  &  Power  Co.,  St.  Louis, 

Mo. 
Contrwersy,    Pennsylvania   Smelting   Co., 

Carnegie,  Pa. 
Strike,  Lawley  Ship  Yards,  Boston,  Mass. . . . 


C.  Bendhelm 

M.  L.Crawford.. 
R.M.McWade,J.A. 

Smyth,     F.     L. 

Feick. 
B.M.  Squires 


1,500 
700 


F.  L.  Feick,  J.  A. 
Smyth. 

H.  M.  WTiite,  E.  C. 

Snyder. 
P.  F.  Gill 


A.  L.  Faulkner. 

O.F.Nelson.... 
J.  B. Colpoys... 


4,000 

1,250 
290 
307 

75 


D.   ^V.    Benjamin, 

R.  B.  Mahany. 
£.  £.  Greenawalt... 


Unable  to  adjust. 
Adjusted. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Unable  to  a4)ii8t. 
Adjusted. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Da 
(«) 

Adjusted. 

Do. 

Do. 
Unable  to  adjust 

AcUiisted. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

(•) 

Unable  to  afloat. 
Adjusted. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 

..       to  employ  all  their  old  employees  except  50,  against  whom  they  held  dmrges  of 

violence.   CommissToner  learned  plants  would  be  operating  at  full  capacity  at  end  of  5  days, 
s  Molders'  strfke  adlusted:  unable  to  adjust  machinists'  strike. 

*  Plants  of  Grays  Harbor  Motor  Ship  Corporation,  Aberdeen  Ship  Building  Co.,  and  Mathews  Ship 
Building  Co. 

*  AH  snipyards  In  Washington. 

*  Plants  of  Olympia  Ship  Yards  Co.  and  Sloan  Ship  Yards  Co. 

•Commissioner  telephoned  general  manager  of  company  at  Cincinnati  and  learned  strike  had  l^n 
ntls&ictorHy  settled  and  strikers  were  all  back  at  work. 


Strike.  Foundry  &  Machine  Works,  J.  Thomp- 
son &  Co.,  I'hlladelf^ia,  Pa. 
Strike,  pattern  makers,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  ' 

at— 

The  National  Malleable  Iron  Co P.  F.  Gill 

The  Link  Belt  Co do 

The  Lyons-Atlas  Co do 

Threatened  strfke,  machinists.  Newport  News,  F.  G.  Davis 

Shipbuilding  Co.,  Newport  News,  Va. 
Threatened  strike.  Sanderson  &  Porter  Mills,    U.  M.  White,  E.  C. 

Raymond,  Wash.  I     Snyder. 

breatened  strike,  ship  and  lumber  yards,  ! do 

Aberdeen,  Wash.* 
l%reataned  strike,  ship  and  lumber  yards,   do 

Olympia,  Wa8h.» 
Strike,  metalpolishersi  Remington  Arms  Co., 

Bridgeport,  Conn. 
Strike,  packing-house  employees,  Swift  and 

Armour  plants.  Denver.  Colo. 
Strike,  carmen,  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Day- 
ton R.  R.  Co.,  Ivorydale.  Ohio. 
Strike,  leather  workers,  Wallace  Smith  Co., 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Controversy,  Western  Electrochemical  Co., 

Pittsburg,  Cal. 

Strike,  street  railway,  Pittsburg,  Kans 

Strikes,   boUermakers  at    Omaha,   Nebr., 

plants  of— 

Williams,  Mound  &  Co. O.  F.  Nelson. 

F.  Johnson  &  Sen do. 


R.  M.  McWade.... 

V.  Z.  Reed,  G.  W. 

Musser. 
A.  L.  Faulkner 


O.  F.  Nelson 

E.   WTiite,  W.    T. 

Boyce. 
J.  Purcell 


910 
140 
034 

105 

500 

9 
450 
350 

49 
6,000 

3,600 
160 
43 

C5 
350 
350 

15 


14 

20 

16 

521 

200 


1,300 

500 
500 


7,800 


4,000 


100 
30 
15 


300 
115 
600 


1  Company  wlllii 
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SlaUmerU  ikowing  number  of  labor  dujmtet  handled  by  ike  Department  of  Labor  through 
iU  commissionere  of  concuiaUonfrom  July  1, 1917,  to  Jtuu  SO,  1918 — Continued. 


Name. 


Commissioners  of 
conciliation. 


Workmen 
affected. 


rectly. 


Indi- 
rectly. 


Results. 


fULT— continued . 

Strike,  textile  miOs,  C.  H.  Masland  &  Sons, 

Philadelphia. 
Strikes  involving  lumber  and  shingle  indus- 


try of  Northwwt. 
3ontro 


Controversy,  Smith,  Kline  &  French  Co.  and 
wholesale  druggists  and  their  teamsters, 
Philadelphia. 
Strike,  coal  mmers,  Fairmont  district,  West 
Vlrguiia: 

Copen  Coal  C-o. , 

Davis  Colliery  Co 

Gilmer  Fuel  Co 

West  Virginia  Cool  Co 

Strike,  coal  miners,  New  River  district,  West 
Virginia: 

New  River  Coal  Co 

Ephran  Creek  Coal  &  Coke  Co 

New  River  Coal  Co 

Raleigh  Coal  Co 

Dunloop  Coal  &  Coke  Co 

Strike,  street  car  men,  Seattle  and  Tacoma, 

Wash. 
Lockout,  street  railway  employees,  Norfolk, 

Va. 
Strike,  Minncanolis  Steel  &  Machinery  Co., 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Controversy,  t  reeport  Sulphur  Co.,  Freeport, 

Tex. 

Controversy,  metal-trade  mechanics,  Missouri, 

Kansas  A  Texas  R.  R.  Co.,  Denlson,  Tex. 

Controversy,  General  Refractories  Co.  and 

the  Harbison- Walker  Co.  and  emploveos, 

Olive  Hill,  Ky. 

Controversy,  United  States  Cartridge  Co.  and 

machinists,  Lowell,  Mass. 
Strike,  linemen,  Berkshire  Street  Railway 

Co.,  Pittsfleld,  Mass. 
Strike,  tannery  men,  Morris  Packing  Co., 

Westover,  Pa. 
Strike,  Slater  Cotton  Mills,  Welister,  Mass.... 
Strikes,  4  hat  factories,  Danbury,  Conn » 


E.  E.  Greenawalt... 

H.  M.  White,  E.  C. 

Snvder. 
E.  K.  Greenawalt.. 


106 

20,000 

25 


J.  Piurcdl. 

do 

do 

....do 


....do 

....do. 

....do 

....do 

....do 

H.  M.  V»Tiite,  E.  C. 

Snyder. 
F.  G.  Davl.1 


W.  H.  Roigers.. 
J.J.  Barrett 


J.  S.   Myers, 

Barrett. 
C.  Besidheim. 


J.  J. 


D.  W.  Benjamin.. 

W.  Blackman 

J.  Piircell 


tiy 

R.  M.  McWa(le,  E.E. 

Greenawalt. 
R.  M.  McWade 


J.  li.  Hughes. . 


E.   White, 

Boyce. 
C.  Beudhcim, 

J.  J.  Barrett., 


W.    T. 


5,000 
1,000 


W.  R.  Falrloy... 
M.  L.Crawford. 


Controversy,  Maine  Central  R.  R.  Co.  and 
clerks,  Portland,  Me. 

Strike,  marine  engmeers,  Bart)er  Steamship 
Lines,  New  York. 

Controversy,  fruit  and  vegetable  packing 
plants  of  California. 

Strike,  Moont  Vernon- Woodberry  Mills,  Bal- 
timore, Md. 

Controversy,  Universal  Ship  Building  Co., 
Midland  Bridge  Co.,  Panama  Shipbuilding 
Co.,  Houston,  Tex. 

Strike,  miners,  Buffalo  &  Susquelianna  Coal 
Co.,  Dubois,  Pa. 

Strike,  Shuler  &  Benninghofen  Co.,  Hamil- 
ton, Ohio. 

AuausT. 

Controversy,  Missoori,  Kansas  &  Texas  R.  R. 
Co.  and  car  dex>artment  employees,  Denl- 
son, Tex. 

1  Adjusted  bv  President's  Mediation  Commission. 

<  Adjusted  before  arrival  of  commissioner. 

>  Commissioner  leamod  company  had  not  discriminated  against  men,  and  Mr.  Mims,  representing  com- 
pany, said  thev  had  no  ob}ections  to  men  belonging  to  latM>r  organisation.  Plant  had  made  slight  increases 
in  salary.    Willing  to  hire  men  at  any  time  there  was  a  vacancy. 

•  Stri  kers  all  tmiployed  elsewhere. 

•  Comprising  plants  of  John  W.  Green  Sons,  Simon  &  Keane  (Coiumbia  Hat  Co.)>  Harry  McLachlan 
Co.,  and  DanBury  Co. 

•\¥holedty. 

»  Referred  to  National  War  lAbor  Board. 

•  Commissioner  reported  no  controversy  existed. 


J.  S.  Myers,  J.  J. 
Barrett 


100 


150 

4,000 
165 
70 
200 

2,000 
250 

650 

21 

93 

175 
1,500 

950 

10 

2,000 

400 


2,000 


750 


6,400 


500 
(•) 

9.500 


430 
300 

1,600 


500 


3,200 


Unable  to  adjust. 
(0 


UnaUe  to  adjust. 

Do. 
Adjusted. 
Unable  to  adjust. 


Adjusted. 
Da 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Strike  declared  off. 

Unable  to  adjust. 

(•) 

Adjusted. 

Do. 

Doi 

Do. 
<*) 

Adjusted. 
(') 

Adjusted. 

Do. 

Do. 

Da 
(■) 

Adjusted. 
Da 
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Statement  tihowing  number  of  labor  diMputes  handled  by^  (he  Department  of  Labor  throtigh 
its  oommiuionerM  o/eoncUiation/rom  JvJy  1,  1917 ^  to  June  30,  1918 — Coatinued. 


Name. 


ComioLssioners  of 
conciliation. 


Workmen 
affected. 


Di- 
rectly. 


Indi- 
rectly. 


Results. 


J.  W.  Bridwell., 
J.  B.  Colpoys.... 


E.  E  Oreeaawalt^J. 
L.  Hughes. 


J.J.  Barrett 

E.  E.  Greenawalt. 


R.  B.  Mabany. 
W.  R.  Fairley.. 


E.  E.  Greenawalt,  J. 

L.  HuRhes. 
J.  Purcell 


SO 
3.500 


28 
ISO 

1,000 

4,000 

80 


100 


3,000 


J.  V.  Cannlngham. 
do .T. 


J.A.Smyth 

A.  L.  Faullrner.. 

J.  n.  Colpoys... . 
J.  A.  Smyth 


G.Y.Harry 

J.  R.  Colpoys 

W.  Blackman 

A.  L.  Faitlkner 

F.  L.  Feick  

E.  E.  Greenawalt.. 
Secretary  Wilson... 
J.  A.  Moffitt 


Secretary  Wileon,  J. 

A.  Moffitt. 
O.  F.  Nelson 


J.  L.  Hughes. 
C.Reeves 


U.  L.Crawford.... 

P.  W.  Benjamin... 

A.  L.  Fanlkner,  H. 

L.  Kerwin. 
P.  F.  Gill 


R.  M.  McWade. 


465 
GOO 

35 

40 

11 

i.aoo 

28 

2,000 

300 

40 

2,800 

GO 

23,000 

42,000 

26,000 

24 

1,500 

40 

145 

175 

900 

28 

75 


0) 

Unable  to  a<!Uu8t. 

Accosted. 

Do, 
Unable  to  adjust 

A^usted. 

Da 

Da 
C«) 

Unable  to  adjust 
Adjusted. 


85 


Da 
Da 


3,500 


120 


150 


AUGUST— continued. 

Controversy,  brldclayers  and  employers, 
retersbnnp,  Roanoke,  and  Norfolk,  Va. 

Controversy,  Reading  Ircn  &  Steel  Co.,  Read- 
ing, Pa. 

Strike,  frrain   handlers,   Fumess,    Withy 
Steamship  Co.  and  Philadelphia  Ceiling  & 
Stevedoring  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

Strike,  ship  carpenters,  Orange,  Tex 

Strike,  linemen,  Philadelphia  Electric  Co., 
Philadelphia. 

Contrcfversy,  Edison  Electric  Light  Co ,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Strike.  American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co  ,  £1- 
wood,  Ind. 

Strike,  weavers,  Louis  Walther  Co ,  Phila- 
delphia. 

Strike,terniinalclerks,  Kanawha  &  Michigan 
B.  U.  Ca,  Charleston,  W.  Va. 

Strikes,  machinists,  Battle  Creek.  Mich 

Strike,  timber  workers,  Menominee  River 
Lumber  Mills,  Marinette,  Wis. 

Strike,  trahmien,  Pittsburg,  Lisbon  &  West- 
ern k.  R.  Co.,  Lisbon,  Ohio. 

Controversy,  Solid  Drawn  Forging  Co.,  El- 
wood  City.  Pa. 

Strike,  John  A  James  Dobson.  Philadelphia.. 

Controversy,  Buffalo,  Rochester  &  I^ttsbnrg 
R.  R.  Co.  and  maintenance  of  way  em- 
ployees, Dubois,  Pa. 

Lockout.  Peru  Electric  Manufacturing  Co., 
Peru,  Ind. 

Controversy,  Woolen  &  Carpet  Yarn  Work- 
ers' Unloil  and  employers,  Philadelphia. 

Strike,  De  Laval  Steam  Turbine  Ca,  Tren- 
ton, N.J. 

Strike,  forge  shop,  Jennings  &  Johnston  Co., 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Strike,  street  railway  employees,  Kansas 
City,  Ma 

Strike,  Bement-Niles  Works,  Bement-Niles- 
Pond  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

Controversy,  Alabama  coal  miners  and  op- 
erators. 

Controversy,  carpenters  and  contractors  on 
various  Government  prefects  at  New  York 
City  and  vicinity. 

Threatened  strike  of  shopmen,  Southeastern 
R.  R.  (14  In  number). 

Controversy.  Chicago  6c  Alton  R.  R.  Co.  and 
electrical  workers,  Bloomington,  III. 

Strike,  longshoremen,  docks  of  Mallory  & 
Clyde  Line,  New  Y'orkCity. 

Strilces,  surgical  knitters,  Chesterman  & 
Streeter,  Leeland  Surdcal  Co..  Hastings  <& 
Mcintosh,  James  R.  Kendrick  Co.,  Wm. 
H.  Horn,  FhitadeljJiia. 

Controversy,  Great  Northern  R.  R.  Co.  and 
boiicrmakers,  Bt.  Paul,  Minn. 

Strike,  moldersand  machinists.  Fay  &  Scott 
Co.,  Dexter.  Me. 

Strike,  Holt  Manufacturing  Co.,  East  Peoria, 

ni. 

Strike,  trainmen,  Dayton,  Covington  &  Plana 

intarurban  R.  R.  Co.,  West  Miltoii,  Ohia 
Controvetfv,  Cape  Ann  Anchor  Works  and 

Wackmiithf,  hammenmiths,  and  others. 

Gloucester,  Mass. 

1  Men  remained  at  work.    Demands  not  granted. 
'Commissioner  learned  upon  arrival  strike  adjusted. 

•  Settled  by  Navy  paymaster  prior  to  commissioner's  arrival. 

•  In  teIeph(Miic  conversation  with  manager  of  forging  department  commissioner  was  inibrmed  that  the 
strike  was  over,  the  men  having  returned  to  work. 

•  Many  of  the  men  returned  to  old  places  on  new  schedule  at  7i  pet  cent  Increaae  InstM4^oC  10  perxcut 

•»^*^'"'-        '  digitized  byCOOgle 


2,000 


14,000 
2,000 


GOO 

275 

200 

20 


Adjusted. 

Unable  to  adjust 
Adjusted. 
Unable  to  adjust 
(«) 

Adjusted. 
Unable  to  adjust 
Adjusted. 
Da 

Da 
Da 
Da 

0) 

Adiusted. 

Unable  to  adjust 

Adlusted. 

Strike  declared  off. 

Adjusted. 
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REPORTS  OF  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR* 


Statement  thawing  number  of  labor  disputes  handled  by  the  Depcarimenl  of  Labor  thnm^ 
iU  commimonen  of  conciliation  from  July  1,  1917 ,  to  June  30^  1918 — Continued. 


Name. 

concUiaUon. 

Workmen 
aflocted. 

Results. 

Dl. 

rectly. 

Indi- 
rectly. 

AUGUSf-ODotinued. 

Controversy,  Oliver  Machinery  Co.  and  ma- 
chinists, Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Strike,  machinists,  Automatic  Electric  Co., 
Chicago,  111. 

Controversy.  Texas  ^  Pacific  R.  R.  Co.  and 

F.  L.  Felck 

100 

180 

554 

00 
M) 

7 

1,000 

500 

100 
300 
300 

250 
1,000 

m 

12 

(») 

2,500 

Adjoited. 
Da 
Da 

M.L.Crawford 

J.S.Myers. 

shop  metoi  crafts,  Dallas,  Tex. 
Controversy,  leather  worlcers,  Dallas,  Tex.i.. . 

do 

Da 

Threatened  strike,  railway  clerks,  Chicago, 
Rock  Island  &  Pacific  R.  R.Ca  and  Chi- 
cago Great  Western  R.  R.  Co^  Chicago,  111. 

Strike,  molders,  Budd  Grate  Co.,  Philadel- 
phia. 

Strike,  longshoremen,  Morgan  Line,  Southern 
Pacific  auSamship  Co.,  Kew  York  City. 

Controversy,  Brunswick  Marine  Construction 
Co.,  Brunswick,  Ga. 

Controversy,  carpenters,  Watkhis  Shipbuild- 
ing Co.,  Brunswick,  Ga. 

Controversy,  Yaryan  Rosin  A  Turpentine 
Co.,  Brunswick.  Ga. 

Controversy,  shipbuilding  plants.  Bath,  Me.«. . 

Strike, shipyard,  Puaey  &  Jones,  Wilmington, 
Del. 

Strike,  mechanical  employees,  Coal  &  Coke 
R.  R.  Co.,  Gassaway,  W.  Va. 

Strike.  New  England  Coal  iS:  Coke  Co.,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Strike,  clerks  and  freight  handlers,  Chesa- 
peake &  Ohio  R.  R.  Co.,  Ashland,  Ky. 

Controversy,  machinists,  Muskegon,  Mich . . . 

Conf  roversv,  General  Petroleum  Corporation 

and  employees.  Lost  Hills,  Cal. 
Strike,  Bausch  Machine  Tool  Co.,  Springfield, 

Mass. 
Strike,  knitters,  Sujierior  Manufacturig  Co., 

Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Strike,  Kayser'sf^tory.  Brooklyn.  N.  Y 

Controversy,  Boston  &  Maine  R.  R.  Co.  and 

mechanical  force.  Boston.  Mass. 
Controversy,  South  Penn  Oil  Co.,  McDonald 

Oil  Fields,  McDonald,  Pa. 
Strike,  J.  B.  Stetson  hat  factory,  Phitedelphia. 
Strike.   Union   Drawn  Steel  Co.,   Mollrup 

Steel  Products,  Standard  Gauge  Steel  Co., 

Beaver  Falls.  Pa. 
Controversy,  Texas  Light  &  Power  Co.  and 

employees,  Taylor,  Tex. 

SEPTEMBER. 

Controversy,  Fumess.  Withy  &  Co.  (Ltd.) 

and  longshoremen,  Norfolk,  Newport  News, 

and  Hampton  Road.s,  Va. 
Strike,  Southern  Manufacturing  Co.,  Rfch- 

mond,  Va. 
Controversy.   American   Rolling   Mill  and 

blacksmiths  and  helpers,  Mlddfetown,  Ohio. 

M.  L.Crawford 

C.  Bendheim,  E.  E. 

Greenawalt. 
J.L.Hughes 

J.W.Bridwell 

.do 

(») 

Unable  to  adjust. 
A^usted. 

Da 

Da 

..do 

Da 

D.W.Benjamin.... 
E.  E.  Greenawalt. . . 

Da 

(») 

F.  L.  Felck 

150 

216 

38 

50 

30 

175 

120 

450 
3,800 

103 

00 
1,803 

9 

4,500 

27 
2 

185 

3,000 

1,000 

105 

W 

32 
900 

10 

Adjusted. 
Da 

(•) 

(n 

Adjusted. 

(•) 

Adjusted. 

Do 
Da 

Do. 

R.  B.Mahany 

F.  O.  Davis 

J.  V.  Cunningham, 

F.  L.  Felck. 
C.  T.Connell 

C.  Bendheim 

J.  A.Smyth,  R.  B. 
Mahany. 

R.  M.  McWade 

R.  B.  Mahany 

C.  Reeves 

do 

J.    A.    Smyth,    C. 
Reeves. 

J.  J.  Barrett 

Adjusted. 
Do. 

C.  Bendheim,  J.  L. 
Hughes. 

C.  Bendheim 

F.  0.  Davis 

Da 

Unable  to  adjust. 

I  AfTectfng  plants  of  Padgitt  Bros.,  Dodson  Saddlery  Co.,  Schoelkopf  Saddlery  Co.,  and  Tennison  Bros, 
b'addlery  Co. 
3  Strike  never  occurred,  as  men  had  surrendered  membership  in  organisation. 
*■  Large  number  dock  employees  and  ship  crews. 
At  plants  of  Bath  Iron  Works,  Hyde  Windlass  Co.,  Torrey-RuIIer  Bushing  Co.,  Kelley-Spetr  Co.,  and 


<  At  plants  of  Bath  Iro 
Texas  Bhipbulldinft  Co. 
» When  commissioner  r 


r  reached  Wilmington  he  learned  men  had  returned  to  work  upon  advice  of  general 

oincers  of  boiler  makers  and  iron-ship  builders. 

•  Matter  satisfactorily  arranged  with  executive  officer  of  railway  clerks  and  officials  of  company. 
'Adjustment  held  in  abeyance,  pending  decision  of  Navy  Department  renrding  8-hour  law. 
•Company  declined  to  negotiate  with  union.    Representative  of  State  Doard  unsuccessful    Commis- 
sioner withdrew  from  case. 

*  Adjusted  before  arrival  of  commissioner. 
'•  Many  thousands  of  various  classes. 
"  2  blacksmiths  who  were  discharged  now  employed  elsewbem 
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Statement  sJuwnng  nurnber  of  labor  disputes  handled  by  ike  Department  of  Labor  thtoUph 
Uf  commiuioners  of  conciliation  from  July  1,  1917^  to  June  SO,  79i^— Continued. 


Name. 


Commissioners  of 
coneilifttion. 


Workmen 
affected. 


Di- 
rectly. 


Indi- 
rectly. 


Results. 


SKPTiMBER— continued. 

Controversy,  Motion  Picture  Producing 
Association  and  carpenter8,Lo6  Angele8,CaI. 

Controversy;  Master  Builders'  Association 
and  carpenters,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Controversy,  Southern  California  Mill  Own- 
ners'  Assodation  and  mill  workers  and 
cabinetmakers,  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 

Strike,  woodsmen,  Saginaw  A  Manistee  Lum- 
ber 6o.,  WiUiams  and  FlagstaiT,  Ariz. 

Strikes,  miners^Coeor  d' Alene  district,  Idaho . 

Controversy,  Western  Drop  Forge  Co., 
Marion,  md. 

Strike,  North  American  Lace  Co.,  Philadel- 
phia. 

Strike,  Quaker  Lace  Co..  Philadelphia 

Controversy,  Bollinger-Andrews  Co.,  Verona, 
Pa. 

Strike.  4  packing  plants,  Omaha,  Nebr. ...... 

Controversy,  Swift  dc  Co..  Omaha,  Nebr 

Strike,  maddnists,  boilermakers,  biaek- 
smiths,  sheet-metal  workers,  and  carmen, 
Kansas  City,  Mexico  &  Orient  R.  R.  Co., 
Wichita,  Kans. 

Strike,  Bluejay  Lumber  Co.,  Bluejay.  W.  Va. 

Strike,  clerks,  Seaboard  Air  Line  R.  11.  Co.... 

Strike,  Chattanooga  Street  Ry.  Co.,  Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. 

Strike,  sheet  metal  workers,  Hartford,  Conn. . 

Controversy,  Missouri  &  Northern  Arkansas 
R.  R.  Co.  and  maintenanoe  of  way  employ- 
ees, Harrison,  Ark. 

Controversy,  Maxim  Munition  Co.,  Derby, 
Conn. 

Strike,  Peet  Bros.  Manufacturing  Co.,  Kansas 
City,  Mo. 

Strike,  Procter  &  Gamble  Soap  Co.,  Kansas 
City,  Mo. 

Strike,  Swift  Packing  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Kans . 

8trike,Cudaby  Packmg  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Kans 

Strike^  Armour  &  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Kans 

Strike,  Wllsan  <b  Co 

Strike,  Morris  &  Co 

Threatened  strike,  slaughter  men,  Frye 
Packhig  House,  Seattle.  Wash. 

Strike,  candy  makers  and  cracker  bakers, 
Seattte,  Wa8h.» 

Strike,  iron  molders,  Van  Wie  Pump  Works, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Controversy,  Qeorgia  Marble  Co.,  Atlanta, 
Ga. 

Strike,  boiler  makers,  Volk  &  Murdock  Boiler 
Shop,  Qiarleston,  8.  C. 

Controversy,  steam  roller  engineers,  Chicago, 

Strike,  L.  Wolff  Manutecturing  Co.,  Chicago, 

Strike,  box  makers,  Kansas  City,  Mo 

Controversy,  Ann  Arbor  R.  R.  Co.  and 

machinists,  Owosso,  Mich. 
Controversy,  ship  builders,  San  Francisco, 

Strike,  steel  diipyards^  Seattle^  Wash 

t>trike,  wooden  shipyards,  Seattle,  Wash 


C.  T.  Council . 

....do 

....do 


J.    McBride, 

Barrett. 
O.  Y.  Harry.... 
M.  L.  Crawford, 


J.   J. 


h 


B.  Golpoys.. 
J.  A.  Smyth... 


F.  L.  Feick.. 

-...do 

O.  F.  Nelson. 


J.  Purcel! 

R.  M.  McWade,  R. 

B.  Mahany 
J  B.  Colpoys 


R.  B.  Mahany.. 
M.  L.Crawford., 


R.  B.  Mahany... 

P.  F.  Gill 

F 


L. 


P.    F.    GUI, 

Feick. 

P.  F.  GIU 

-...do 

..-.do 

....do 

....do 

H.  M.  White,  E.  C. 

Snyder,  P.  F.  Gill. 
H.  M.  White,  E.  C. 

Snyder. 
J.A.Smyth 

.'.  W.  Bridwell 

..-.do 

O.  F.Nelson 

J.J.  Barrett 


2,000 


eoo 

300 


350 


5,000 

6 

300 


60 
1,700 

378 

70 
270 


76 
600 
600 

^12,500 

250 
617 

50 
200 

10 


M.L.Crawford 

J.  V.  Cunningham. . 


W.  T.  Boyce 

White,  E.  C. 


H.  M. 

Sn; 


1,000 

560 
CO 

25,000 

14,000 

?,500 


3,000 


6,000 


6,000 

1,500 

200 


15,000 


300 

200 
100 
400 

3,000 


1,200 
SOO 


5,000 
4,000 
16,000 


Adjusted 
Do.» 
Unable  to  adjust 

(0 

Adjusted. 
Do. 

Do 

Adjusted. 
Do; 
Da 


Unable  lo  ad  ost 
Adjusted. 

(•) 


Adjusted. 
Do. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

(•) 

(0 

Case  closed. 

Adjusted. 

Do. 

Unable  to  adjust. 

Do. 
Adjusted. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


1  Commbafcmen  reported  no  strike  in  existence, 
i  Plant  in  ftill  operation  and  no  trouble. 

*  Adjusted  after  ooinmissioner's  departure  on  suggestions  made  by  him. 

*  Several  thousand. 
•At  plants  of  Imnerial  Candy  Co.,  Pacific  Coast  Biscuit  Co.,  Koenig  Candy  Co.,  Yours  Truly  Biscuit 


idyCo. 
^ansian 


Co.,  Emery  Candy  Co..  and  Parisian  Candy  Co. 
•Plants  operating  with  freatly  reduced  forces  and  compan 
'Company  operating  ton  capacity  under  open-shop  rules. 


ly  claim  conditions  are  satisfactory. 


)gle 
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BEPORTS  OF  DEPABTMEl^T  OF  LABOB. 


Statement  showing  number  ef  labor  diapvJUt  handM  by  (he  Department  of  Labor  throu^ 
it»  commianoTurs  of  conciliation  from  Jxdy  1,  1917,  to  June  SO,  1918 — ContiDUied. 


Ntma. 

Commissioners  of 
ooadllation. 

Workmen 
affected. 

Results. 

Di- 

rectly. 

Indi- 
rectly. 

SBFTBKBXB-continaed. 

Strike,  railvay  clerks  and  lielsht  handlers, 

14  railroads  entering  KansasCity,  Mo. 
Controversy,  Toledo,  St.  Louis  A  Western 

R.  R.  Co.  (Clow  Leaf)  and  mechanloal 

shop  employees,  Frankfort,  Ind. 
Controversy,    Loose-Wiks    Co.    and    Bliss 

Syrup  Co.,  Kansas  City.  Ifo. 
Controversy,  National  Biscuit  Co.,  Kansas 

City,  Mo. 
Strike,  bag  makers.  Chase  Bag  Co.,  Kansas 

City,  Mo. 
Strike,  bag  makers^  Bemis  Bros.  Qag  CO., 

Kaiuas  City,  Mo7 

son,  Ohio. 
Threatened  strike,  manganese  miners,  Phil- 

ipsburg  district,  Montana. 
Threatened  strike^  raadkhiists,  Buffalo,  N.  V. 

(25  firms  bivolved). 
Strike,  boiler  makers,  Henry  Goldner  Boiler 

&  Tank  Works,  Phfladelpliia. 
Controversy,   Lasarus  RaJncoat  Co.,  New 

York. 
Controversy,  Plottel  Raincoat  Co.,  Netvr  York 
Controversy,  Manchester  Waterproof  Coat 

Co.,  New  York. 
Controversy,  Pines  Rubber  Co., 'Brooklyn... 

P.  F.  Gill 

1,500 
SS 

SCO 

5^000 
120 

1,200 

Adtfusbid. 

A.  L.  Faulkner 

M.L.  Crawford 

do 

Do. 

Do. 
(») 
(  A4}nst«JL 

Do. 

P.   F.   GUI,    M.  L. 

Crawford. 
do 

200 

130 
357 
13,000 
35 
500 

125 

150 

1G& 
75 

180 
125 

100 
140 

70 
140 
17.-» 

40 

300 

400 

35 
520 

800 
SO 

70 
14!i 
250 

r,£00 
400 

400 
17 

140 

1,000 


20,000 
2,000 

(»> 

2,000 

W.R.  Fairley 

W.  H.  Rodgers. 

J.  Purcell 

UnftblotoM^ask 
Adjusted. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

£.  E.  Greanawalt... 

R.  B.  Mahanv 

do 

do 

Do. 

do 

D«i 

Controversy!  Yorkshire  Manufacturing 'Co., 

New  York. 
Controversy,  Newark  Rubber  (^.,  New  York. 
Controversy,  Phoenix  Auto  &  Raincoat  Co., 

New  York. 
(Controversy,  Harry  Goodman  Co.,  New  York. 
Controversy,  Hananer  &  Rosenthal,  New 

York. 

Controversy,  Louis  J.  Frcid,  New  York 

Controversy,  Peerless  Co.,  New  York 

....  do 

Do. 

....  do 

Do. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Da 

Doi 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Controversy,  Cohen  A  Karsh.  New  York 

do 

Do 

Controversy,  W^ashington  Auto  Coat  Co., 

Controversy,  track  laborers,  Atlantic  Coast 
Lino  R.  R.  Co.,  at  or  near  Rocky  Mount, 
N.C. 

Controversy,  Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.  R.  Co. 

do 

Do. 

R.  M.McWade 

J.  A.Smyth 

Do. 
Do. 

and  clerks  and  station  employees,  Connells- 

ville,  Pa.,  and  Cumberland,  Md. 
Controversy.  Southern  Iron  &  Equipment 

Co.  and  machinists,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Controversy,  Clereland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago 

A  St.  lA>u]s  R.R.  Co.  and  machinists, etc., 

on  enth^  system. 
Strike,  shopmen  Central  R .  R .  of  Ne w  Jersey, 

Controversy,  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  and  pat- 

J. W.  Bridwen 

A.  L.  Faulkner  F. 
L.  Feick. 

J.A.Moffitt,Ethel- 

bert  Stewart. 
J.  A.  Smjth 

DOL 

Da 
Da 

tern  makers,  Sparrows  Point,  Baltimore, 

Md. 

Strike,  grain  handlers,  Chicago,  Til 

Strike.  Cochran  Cool  (;o.'s  mmes.  Salhia,  Pa. . 
Threatened  strike.  Bnrgess-Curtiia  Aeroplane 

Co..  Marblehead,  Mass. 
Strike,  Jones  &  LaughUn  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Strike,  packine  house.  Thomas  Ruddy  Co.. 

J.  J.  Barrett 

Do. 

F.O.Davis 

D.  W.  Benjamin,  J. 
A.  Sullivan. 

C.liendhelm 

P.  F.  Qfll 

Da 

(*) 

Adjusted. 
Do. 

Kansas  City,  Kans. 
Strike,  stock  yards,  Kansas  City,  Mo 

....  do        

Da 

Controversy,  iburtlsft  Aeroplane'^  Co.  and  pat- 

J. Purcell 

Da 

tern  makers,  Buffalo,  N.'Y. 
Strike,  miners,  Monterey  Coal  Co.,  West 

J.  A.Smyth 

Da 

Monterey,  Pa. 

1  Commissioner  reported  no  controversy  existed. 
'•Adjusted  before  arrival  of  coramiasioBer. 
*  Whole  system. 

< Referred  to  National  War  Labor  Board. 
*AI1  pattern  makers  in  Buffala 
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Statet<9ftt  ihowitif  nwnhtr  ^Mor  digpulu  bandUd  by  tiW  DepartmerU  cf  Labor  throvuifi 
iU  tommi$$umen  o/toneuiation/nm  July  i,  1917 ,  t»  Jwu  SO^  1918 — Gontmued. 


Workmen 
affected. 

Nmm. 

Commlssiooers  or 
oandliation. 

Results. 

Di- 

Indi- 

rectly. 

rectly. 

OCTOBBB. 

Strike,  liaison  Mmchinft  Co.,.  Utica,  N.  Y 

J.  Pfu-eell 

400 
509 

« 

bmible  to  adjust 

8triko^,  HltcJiman  Coal  Co.,  Benwood  and 

C.Reeves 

tiJcndate.W.Va. 

Strike,  Moiind  City  Coal  Co.,  MoniKlsvnie, 

W.  Va. 
Strike.  tetei^oDO  operators.  Southwestern 

do 

101 

10 

Da 

J.  8.  Myers,  R.  B, 

81 

7 

Adjusted. 

Telephona  A  Tclejsraph  Co..  Fort  Smith. 
Van  BurpD,  Huntiniton,  Hartford,  and 

Keating. 

Midland,  Ark. 

Controversy,  I^e  Carriers'  Associatloo  and 

SecKtary     WILson, 

4,000 

i.soa 

Do. 

seamen  on  Great  Lakes. 

aad  R.  B.  Stevens 
(of    Shipping 

• 

Strike,  C.  L.  Best  Traction  Cb.  and  Best  Steel 

C.T.CounelL 

500 

SCO 

Do. 

Casting  Co.,  San  I.eandro,  Cal. 

Strike,  l>oikir  makers  and  helpers,  Denver  & 

G.W.Musser 

228 

ISO 

Da 

Rio  Grande  R.  R.  Co. 

. 

Controversy,  car  inspectors  fsr  10  lailToads 
enterlni;  Peoria,  III. 

O.F.Nelson 

80 

3S0 

Da 

Controversy,  Southern  Canfomia  ElecCrfeal 

CT.Connell 

300 

100 

Pa 

Contractors  Association  and  Inside  wfre- 

men,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Bridgeport.  Conn. 
Strike,  flint  glass  workers,  L.  E.  Smith  Glass 
Co.,  Mount  Pleasant,  Pa. 

F.  L.  Feicfc 

150 
108 

280 
23 

Da 

F.G.Davis 

Do. 

M.L.  Crawford 

2,000 

600 

Da 

railway  clerks  aad  station  employees,  St. 

Paul,  Minn. 
Controversy,  Columbus  Oil  Producing  Co., 

Brea,  Cal. 
Controversy,  Belmont  Stampiiw  &  Enamel- 

ing  Co.,  I^ew  Philadelphia.  Ofio. 
Lockout,   machinists.  Anniston  Steel  Co., 

CT.Connell 

3 

80 

Unable  to  adjust 

A.  L.FanIknar 

800 

Do. 

J.W.Bridwell 

11 

Ad(|usted« 

Anniston,  Ala. 
Genaral  strike^  weavers,  Philadelphia 

R,M.MeWade,J.B. 

4,900 

Da 

Col);>oys,    E.    E. 

Greenawalt. 

T.nt.R^J^a.fr'"^*"*^ 

J.  Purcell,  R.  B.  M»- 
J.B.&lpoys 

68 

66 

Da 

Strike,  coal  miners,  Shoemaker  Coal  Mining 

Co.,  Pennsylvania. 
Lockout,  Jewelry  employese  (18    shops). 

300 

Do. 

S.  E.  Greenawalt... 

660 

Da 

Strikes,  velvet  workers,  American  Velvet 

Co.,  Stonlngton,  Conn. 
Strike,  Graff  Coal  Co.,  mines  at  Conemaugb* 

D.W.Benlamin.... 

188 

880 

Do. 

F.G.Davis 

130 

ISO 

Unable  to  adjust 

Tmnall,    and    Wldte    Station,    Indiana 
County,  Fa. 
Strike,  street  railway  employees,  St.  Paul, 

F.  L.  Feick 

800 

600 

(*) 

Minn. 
Controversy,  Texas  &  Pacific  R.  R.  Co.  and 

R.  B.  Keating 

728 

1,380 

Adjusted. 

car  department  employees,  Dallas,  Tex. 

Lockout,  American  Lace  Co.,  Elyria,  Ohio... 
Controversy,  Tampa  Ship  Bolldlnff  &  Engl- 

neering  Co.  and  metal  trades  ana  helpers, 

and  laborers,  Tampa,  Fla. 
Strike, rooters,  Los  Angeles, Cal.  . 
Strike,  Standard  Shipbuiliding  OorporstioiC 

Btaten  Island,  N.  Y. 

A.  L.  Faulkner 

34 

250 

Do. 

J.W.Bridwell 

tso 

Do. 

C.  T.Connell 

138 

I 

Do. 

J.L.Hu0ies 

2,000 

600 

Da 

Strike,  General  Processing  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

do 

80 
900 

Do. 

Strike;  Harlan  &  Holllnnworth  shipyard 
(car  shop),  Wilmington,  Del. 

E.  E.  Greenawalt, 

Da 

J.  L.  Hughes. 

Strike,  Springfield  Woolen  KUIi,  Springfield,. 

Tenn. 
ConUoversy,  Savage  Arms  Corporation,  and 

H.DaviiS.. 

47 

280 

Do. 

J.  Purcell 

66 
1,288 

Do. 

J.W.BridweU 

Da 

station  employees,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

F.L.  Feick 

38 

Da 

1  Men  who  went  on  strike  employed  elsewhere, 
f  Commissioner  learned,  upon  arrival,  matter  had  I 
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REPORTS  OF  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR. 


Statement  shotmng  number  of  labor  disputes  handled  by  the  Department  of  Labor  through 
its  ctymmissUmers  of  conciliation  from  July  /,  1917 ,  to  June  SO,  /9^5— Continufid. 


Name. 


CommissioDen  of 
conciliation. 


Workmen 
affected. 


Di- 
rectly. 


Indi- 
rectly. 


Resulte. 


OCTOBER— continued. 

Controversy,  Southern  Saddlery  Co.,  Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. 

Controversy,  General  Electric  Co.,  and  black- 
smiths. Pittsfleld,  Mass. 

Strike,  clerks,  Atlantic  Coast  TJne  R.  R.  Co. 

Strike,  American-British  Manufacturing  Co., 

Providence,  R.  I. 
Strike,  Gulf  coast  oil  regions  (Texas  and 

Louisiana):  ^ 


F.G.Davis 

D.W.Benjamin.... 

R.  M.  McWade,  R. 

B.  Mahany. 
J.J.Casey 


700 
200 


200 
6,000 
15,000 


Louisiana  oil  fields 

Mooringsport 

Vivian 

Oil  City 

Trees 

Goss 

Ged 

Edgerly 

Lenzburg , 

Shre  veport 

Texas  oil  fields 

Goose  Creek 

Sour  Lake 

Humble 

Damond's  Mound 

Saratoga 

Batson 

Spindle  Top 

Clemville 

Texas— Teamsters  and  handy  men 

Controversy,  American  Shipbuilding  Co.  and 

boiler  makers  and  helpers,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Strike,  McCray  Refrigerator  Co.,  Kendall- 

ville,  Ind. 
Controversv,   Pacific   States  Telephone   & 
Telegraph    Co.    and    electrical    workers, 
Washington,  Oregon,  California,  Nevada, 


J.J.  Barrett.  O.W. 
Musser,  V.  Z. 
Reed.  C.  T.  Con- 
nell,  R.H.Forbes, 
R.  £.  Evans. 

do 

.....do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


S55 
333 
1,325 
425 
475 
325 
100 
385 
143 


Adjusted. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


A.  L.  Faulkner.. 
M.  L.  Crawford. 


V.Z.  Reed,  E.White, 

W.  T.  Boyce,  H. 

M.  White,  E.  C. 

Snyder,     G.     Y. 

Harry. 
W.   T.   Boyce,   E. 

White. 
O.  F.  Nelson 


2,450 
1,000 
825 
275 
209 
180 
ill 
110 
522 
85 

214 

5,000 


Do. 


1,725 

300 

15,000 


Do. 
Unable  to  adjust. 
(«) 


M.  L.  Crawford. 
W.  H.  Rodgers-. 


C.T.  Council . 


J.  Purcell. 


and  Idaho. 

Controversy,  Southern  Pacific  R.  R.  Co.  and 
railroad  shopmen,  Oakland.  Cal. 

Controversy,  nour  mills,  St.  Paul  and  Minne- 
apolis, Mmn.* 

Controversy,  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quhacy 
R.  R.  Co.  and  carmen,  Aurora,  111. 

Controversy,  metalliferous  miners,  Bingham, 
Utah. 

CoiunjvK'ihy,  Fadflc  St™ ids? dp  Co.  and  In- 
tfrndtioiiiil  LongshorcEKiii's  Union,  San 
DifgOj  C'al. 

Threatf^KJ  surlkc,  blAc^mlths,  Texas  Ship- 
building Co.,  Bsiih,  Me. 

ThrealCTiod nirlk?,  Llacksmiths,  Hyde- Wind- 
less C<h.j  Bflthj  Mc, 

TtaraaiG'jiod  ^irike,  lilaoksmJths,  Bath  Iron 
Work^f  Enih,  Mk\ 

Controversy  at  plant  bdup  erected  for  the 
S  libra  iLrina  Bwit  Co.  by  Uie  Lackawanna 
BrklRC  Co.,  Port  Newark,  H.  J. 

liirJih^,  Waturtowu  Arsunal^  Boston,  Mass 

CoiitFov*:^T3y,  lajgjhoj'eiaen  and  employing 
stevedores,  Sau  Ptxiro,  CaL 

>  Firms  operating  in  Texas  and  Louisiana  fields:  Standard  Oil  Co.,  Atlas  Oil  Co.,  Caddo  Oil  Co.,  OuU 
Refining  &  Production  Co.,  Texas  Oil  Co.,  Producers  Oil  Co.,  Sims-Sinolair  Corporation,  Sun  Oil  Co., 
Humble  Oil  Co.,  Republic  Production  Co.,  MagnoUa  Petroleum  Co.,  Arkansas  Natural  Gas  Co.,  Reserve 
Gas  Co.,  and  Southwestern  Gas  Co. 

*  Adjusted  by  President's  Mediation  Commission. 

*  Referred  to  Director  General  of  Raib'oads. 

« At  plants  of  Pillsbury  Flour  Mills  Co.,  Washburn-Crosby  Co.,  and  Northwestern  Consolldat«d  MIU- 

f  Commissioiiar  withdrew  from  case  as  company  refused  to  reinstate  discharged  employees.  -^^  ^^ 


.do. 
.do. 


E.   E.   Grecnawalt, 
J.  L.  Hughes. 


J.J.Casey — 
C.  T.  Connell. 


6,000 


350 
300 


90 


24 

22 

15 

9,000 


400 
240 


125 
60 


1,400 

600 

1,500 


1,000 


(») 
(•) 
(•) 

Adjusted. 
Da 

Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 


Da 
Da 
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Statement  showing  number  of  labor  disputes  handled  by  the  Department  of  Labor  through 
its  commissioners  of  conciliation  from  July  7,  2917 j  to  June  30^  1918 — Continued. 


Nsme. 


Workmen 
affectod. 


Commissionsrs  of 
oondliatlon. 


Di- 
rectly. 


Results. 


Indi. 
rectly. 


C.  Bendhdm. . 
C.  T.  Connell. 


E.  E.  GreeIla^T&It, 

J.  L.  Hu^es. 
D.    \V.    BenjuniD, 

J.  J.  Casey. 
W.  R.  Fairley,  J.  A. 

Smyth. 
C.  T.  Comicll,  V.  Z. 

Reed. 


F.  I..  Feick... 
C.  T.  Comiell. 


O.  F.  Nelson 

F.  L.  Feick 

P.  F.  GUI 

..-.do 

D.  W.  Benjamin.. 
A.  L.  Faulkner... 


ocTOBEE— continued. 

rontrovcrsy,WlUys-Morrow  Co.,Elmlra,N.Y. 
Controversy,  Spreckels  Bros.  Commercial  Co., 

San  Dieffo,  OaL 
Strike,  pamters,  Wm.  Cramp  &  Sons  Ship  & 

Engbe  Co.,  PhUadelphia. 
Strike,  machunsts,  Fore  River  Shipbuilding 

Co.,  Quincy^Kass. 
CoDtroversy,  Kerr  Turbine  Co.  and  Moore 

Turbine  Co.,  Wellsville,  N.  Y. 
Controversy,  oil  and  gas  well  workers  and  oil 

operators,  California. 

NOVEMBER. 

I..oekout.  Seaton  Garment  Co.,  PrincetOD,  Ind. 
Walkout,  Southern  California  Iron  &  Steel 

Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Strike.  St.  Lonis  Smelting  &  RoQning  Co., 

CdJtnsviUe,  111, 
Strike,  Thew  Automatic  Shovel  Co.,  Lorain, 

Ohio. 
Controversy,  Hammond  Packing  Ca  and 

casing  workers,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
CoDtroversy.  Morris  Packing  Ca  and  casing 

workers,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
Strike,  S.  Slater  &  Sons  Woolen  Mills,  Web- 
ster, Mass. 
Controversy,  mechanical  crafts,  Toledo  and 

Cincinnati  division,    Baltimore   &   Ohio 

R.  R.  Ca 
Strike,  carmen.  Gulf  A  Ship  Island  R.  R.  Co., 

Oulfport,  Miss. 
Strike,  DUon  Crudble  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
Controversy,  Seaboard  Air  Line  R.  R.  Co. 

and  laborers  and  helpers,  Southeastern 

SUtcs. 
Strike,  freight  handlers,  Boston  A  Maine 

R.  R.  Co.  and  Boston  &  Albany  R.  R.  Co., 

Boston,  Mass. 
Strike, shopemployees,  Morgantown  &  King- 
wood  R.  K.  Co.,  Morgantown  to  Kingwood 

JuncUon,  W.  Va. 
Controversy,    Kelly-Springfleld    Tire    Co., 

AlsTon,  Ohio. 
Strike,  ship  carpenters,  calkers,  and  laborers, 

shipyards,  Beaumont,  Tex. 
Strike,  carpenters,  Chester  Shipbuilding  Co., 

Chester,  Pa. 
Controversy,  Kling  Bros.  Engineering  Co. 

and  iron  molders.  Chicago,  111. 
Strike,  plumbers.  New  Jersey  Shipbuilding 

Ca,  Gfioucester,  N.  J. 
Strike,  ship  carpenters,  calkers,  and  shlpj'ard 

labwcrs,  shipyards,  Orange,  Tex. 

Strike,  firemen.  Great  Lakes  Towing  Co., 
Buffolo,  N.  Y. 

Strike,  Crown  Willamette  Pulp  &  Paper  Co., 
Oregon  City  and  Lebanon,  Oreg.,  and  Ca- 
mas, Wash.;  Hawley  Pnlp  &  Paper  Co., 
Oregon  City,  Oreg. 

Strike^  machinists,  Bums  Bros,  garage.  New 

Strike,  Glen  White  Mine,  E.  E.  White  Coal 
Co.,  Glen  White,  W.Va. 

1  Plant  removed  to  Olney,  111.,  prior  to  oommlssioner's  arrival. 

>  Referred  to  National  War  Labor  Board. 

>  Settled  by  United  States  Shipping  Board. 


R.  B.  Keating,  H. 
Davics. 

C,  Reeves 

J.  W.  BridweU 


D.  W.  Benjamin... 

W.  R.  Fairley 

M.  L.  Crawford.... 


W.H.Rodgcrs,J.J. 

Barrett. 
E.E.Greenawalt... 

M.L.Crawford.., 


E.  F.  Grocnawalt, 
J.  L.  Hughes. 

W.H.Rodgcrs,J.J. 
Barrett,  G.  W. 
Musser. 

W.R.  Fairley 


G.  Y.  Harry.  E.  C. 
Snyder. 


C.Bendhelm. 
F.  G.  Davis.., 


25 
110 

116 

3,500 

350 

6,534 


55 
100 

420 

100 

200 

9S 
637 

131 

15 

830 

400 

67 

30 
500 
156 
35 
55 
2,100 

24 
2,000 

7 
200 


ar  Labor  Board. 
)ping  Boarc. 
oner  that  conciliation  was  not  desired. 


1,000 


15,000 


85 


430 


1,375 
1,500 


1,000 


1,000 
1,000 


190 
500 


4,000 


Adjusted. 
Da 

Da 

Da 

Unable  to  adjust 
Adjusted. 


(») 
(»> 

Unable  to  adjust 

Adjusted. 

(       Da 

[       Da 

Da 

Da 

Unable  to  adjust 

Adjusted.    ' 
Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 
Da 

(«) 
(«) 

Adjusted. 
Da 

(») 
(•) 

a) 

Unable  to  adjust. 


Commissioner  withdrew  from 


•  Adjusted  belbre  arrival  of  commiasloners. 

*  Tentative  agreement  reached  at  San  Fraudsco  conference.    Complete  ratiflcation  expected. 
'Company  has  closed  repair  shop,  and  are  now  having  repair  work  done  by  the  manufacturer  froop 

wbona  they  buy.  ^ 
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BEFOBTS  OF  DEPABTMEKT  OF  LABOB. 


Statement  showing  number  of  labor  dUpiUes  handled  hy  the  Department  of  Labor  thrau^ 
its  commistumerM  ofooncuiatianfrom  JtUy  1,  1917,  to  June  SO,  1918— Contumed, 


Name. 


eoocUlBtioo. 


Workmen 
affected. 


Di- 
rectly. 


Indi- 
rectly. 


Besults. 


woYBifBui— continued. 

Strike,  Nestor  Manufacturing  Co.»  New  York 

City. 
Btrike,  pipe  Otters,  American  Shipbuilding 

Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Strike,  Atlas  Foundry,  Detroit,  Iflch 

Strike,  The  Wm.  F.  Taubel  Hosiery  Works 
(Inc.),  Riverside,  N.  J. 

Controversy,  Consolidated  Coal  Co.,  Frost- 
bun;,  Md. 

Controversy,  Pond  Machine  Tool  Co.  and 
Internatibual  Motor  Co.,  and  machinists, 
Plalnneld,  N.  J. 

Strike,  sizers  and  formers,  John  B.  Stetson 
Co.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Strike,  Morse  Twlsi  Drill  Co.,  New  Bedford, 
Moss. 

Strike,  Bear  Creek  Lumber  Co.,  Leakesdlle, 
La. 

Lockout,  carpenters,  Naul  ConstrucUaa  Co., 
Wilmiojjton,  N.  C. 

Controversy,  Chas.  A.  Schieren  Co.  and  ma- 
chinery belt  workers,  New  York. 

Threatened  strike,  Eckard  Mine,  Sullivan 
Coal  Co.,  Frostburg,  Md. 

Strike,  railway  clerks,  Denver  6f  Fort  Worth 
R.  R.  Co..  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

Strike,  machinists,  American  Woodworking 
Machinery  Co.,  Aurora,  111. 

Threatened  strike,  Emmonds  Coal  Co.,  Bay- 
ard, W.  Va. 

Strike,  firemen  (50  mills),  Passaic  and  Gar- 
Held,  N.  J. 

Strike,  clerks  and  freight  handlers,  9  rail- 
roads and  5  steamship  lines  entering  Nor- 
folk, Va. 

Controversy,  blacksmiths,  etc.,  Rock  Island 
Arsenal,  Chicago,  111. 

Controvorsv.  Cincinnati,  Indianapolis  & 
Western  R.  R.  Co.  and  carmen,  Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

Strike,  Lawrence  Silk  Milb,  Paterson,  N.  J.. . 

Strike,  bayonet  straighteners,  Remington 
Arms  Ck>.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Threatened  strike,  Lake  Torpedo  Boat  Co., 
Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Threatened  strike.  Locomobile  Auto  Co., 
Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Strike,  boiler  makers,  William  Q raver  Tank 
Works,  East  Chicago,  Ind. 

Strike,  piano  and  organ  makers,  Lyon  & 
Healy  Co.,  Cihicaeo,  111. 

Controversy,  The  Heinn  O).  and  bookbinders, 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Controversy,  Missouri  Zinc  CV>.  and  smelter- 
men,  Beckmeyer,  111. 

Strike,  street  car  employees,  St.  Paul  and 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Strike,  Jewelry  workers,  (Chicago,  111. .' 


C.  Bendheim . . . 
A.  L.  Faulkner. 


F.  L,  Feick,  C.  W. 

Ellis. 
C.  Bendheim 


J.  PurccU 

C.  Bendheim . 


J.  B.  Colpoys 

D.  W.Benjamin... 

R.B.Keating 

R.  M.  MoWade.... 

C.Reeves 

J.  Purcell 

J.J.Barrett 

O.  F.  Nelson 

J.  Purcell 

E.  E.  Qreenawalt.. 

J.  L.  Hughes,  R.  M. 
McWade. 

R.  B.  Mahauy 

F.  L.FeIck 


J.  A.  Moffitt.. 
J.J.  C-asey... 


....do 

do 

O.  F.Nelson 

A.L.  Faulkner 

J.  V.  Cunningham. . 
M.L.Crawford 


R.  S.  Coleman, 
President's  medi- 
ation commiasioo. 

M.  L.  Crawford,  O. 
F.  Nelson. 


156 
W 

381 

90 

2,000 

1,233 

S20 

250 

49 

273 

2 

73 

135 

175 

400 

2,790 

300 
150 

50 
52 

400 

1,500 

65 

370 
73 
55 

6S5 

644 


619 
275 


1,300 


250 
50 
90 
176 
1<$0 


13,000 
3,500 


200 


34 


1,100 
500 


50 

100 

100 

10.000 

1,000 


Unable  to  adjust. 

0) 

Unable  to  adjust. 

(») 

Adjusted. 

Unable  to  adjust. 
Adjusted. 

Da 

Do. 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 
Da 

Da 
Da 

Da 

Da 
(*) 

Unable  to  adjust 
Ad'usted. 

Da 

Da 

(») 


1  Compfuiy  did  not  desire  mediatioiu  but  desired  protection  of  workmen  from  strikers.    Strikers  now 
advised  that  matter  be  handled  by  Department  of  Justice. 


em^loywl  elsewhere.   Commissioner  i , -^  ^ 

"  f  ot  hiring  women  for  work  formerly  done  by  men.    Has  aeoured  230 

„-^ Most  of^rikers  have  obtained  work  elsewhere. 

ilm  there  are  no  differences  and  tJiat  busineBS  agents  attempted  to  create  trouble  with- 


'  Comnany  had  adopted  policy  of  hirii 
women  to  take  places  of  strikers.    Most    ' 

*  Companies  claim  there  are  no  dlffei 
out  having  support  of  many  employees. 


Strike  declared  off,  man  now  reotiving  scale  of 


*  Company  secured  other  help  to  complete  work, 
wages  denuAded,  but  without  agreement. 

•  Union  oalled  strike  off  and  urged  men  to  report  lor  work;  therefore,  no  fiirthar  need  of  services  of 
oondliator. 


Digitized  by  VjOOQ  IC 
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StaUm€nt  fhotovng  number  of  labor  disputes  handled  by  the  Department  of  Labor  through 
its  annmiswrners  of  cimcuiatumfrom  July  I»  1917,  to  June  SO,  i9/^— Continued. 


Workmen 

aflected. 

Name. 

Commissioners  o( 
conciliation. 

Results. 

Di- 

Indi- 

rectly. 

rectly. 

HOVKMBsm— continued. 

Controversy,  Curtin  Aenmlane  Co.  and  plum- 
bers and  sfeam  flttors,  BnlMo,  N.  Y. 

J.  Puroell 

1 

Adjusted. 

do 

i 

0) 

Controversy.  Utah  Light  &  Power  Ca,  Salt 

Lake,  Utah. 
Strike,  Salt  Lake  A  Utah  Electric  Ry.  (Inter- 

W.  H.  Rodgers 

do 

aw 

72 

5W 

96 

Adjusted. 
Do. 

urban  Line),  Salt  Lake,  Utah. 

Strike.  St.  Toe  Lead  Co.  and  mine,  mill  and 

P.  F.  GiU,  R.    B. 

900 

W 

smelter  woricers,  Herculaneum,  tfo. 

Mahany,     J.     J. 
BarrettV   R.    M. 

McWade. 

Strike,  operators  and  cemontcrs,  Newark 
RoMmt  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

C.  Bcndheim 

100 

40 

Adjusted. 

ists.  East  St.  Louis,  111. 

O.F.Nelson 

6 

30 

C>) 

Strike,  Sinclair  Oil  Refining  Co.,  Coffeyville, 
Kans. 

Threatened  strike,  packing  industries,  Chi- 
cago and  entire  West. 

M.L.  Crawford 

206 

500 

Adjusted. 

President's   media- 

30,000 

100,000 

Da 

tion  ftW?\pH  ■Wton  1 

F.  L.  Feick. 

Strike,  shell-shop  employees,  Tollak  Steel  Co., 
(IncinnatlTohio. 

F.G.  Davis 

75 

Dol 

DBCXUBSB. 

Controversy,  Sunnyside  Electric  Co.  and 

C.W.  Ellis 

25 

200 

DOb 

electrical  workers,  near  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

Threaiened  strike,  machinists,  boiler  makers. 

A.  L.  Faulkner 

1.000 

1.750 

(•) 

Michigan  Central  R.  R.  system. 

Strike,  street  railway  employees,  Charleston, 

C.   Reeve.%    F.    O. 

57 

17 

Adjusted. 

Davis. 

Controversy,  Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.  B.  Co. 

J.  l*urcen 

34 

Da 

and  clerks,  Akron.  Ohio. 
C<mtTOvcrsy,  Umted  Press  and  telegraphers. 

R.B.  Mahany 

150 

Da 

Strike,  A.  O.*  Cuthbert,  Co.  Chicago,  ID 

Threatened  strike,  electrotypers,  Boston  and 

O.F.Nelson 

70 

105 

Do. 

J.J.Casey 

200 

300 

Da 

vicinity. 
Strike,  Cool  it  Coke  R.  R.  Co.,  Oassaway, 

R.  R.  Co.  and  United  Brotherhood  of  Cai^ 

C.  Reeves 

185 

87 

SO 

Da 

J.  V.  Cunningham. . 

Da 

pentczs  and  Joinors,  Rock  Island,  III 

Strike,  sfairt  nakms,  Ifahanoy  City,  Pa.,  at 

C.  Bendhdm 

450 

50 

Da 

factories  ol  laador  Janov  and  Moms  Jano- 

witch. 

Controversv,  Southern  PaclQc  R.  R.  Co.  and 
carmen,  Z^  Annies,  Cal. 

Controversy,  Ttntic  mine  owners  and  em- 
ployees, Kureka,  Utah. 

C.  T.Connfill 

90 

500 

(*) 

W.n.  Rodgers 

1,500 

AdJustedL 

Controversy,  Chicago  St  Great  Western  R.  R. 
Co.  and  shoo  crafts.  Oelwein,  Iowa. 

Bros.  Works,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

J.  J.  Barrett 

1,500 

2,100 

Da 

P.F.Gill 

6 

Da 

C.W.  Ellis 

Investigation      of 

labor  conditioDs. 

Strike,  repair  men.  International  Arms  & 

C.  Reeves 

30 

125 

Ac^ustod^ 

FiiiaCo^BloSSeid,N.J. 

Controversy,  Hercules  Powder  Ca  and  Metal 

Trades  UmOD,  Chnla  Vista,  Cal. 
Strike,  J.  Ringl^  Sow,  PhUaddpUa 

W.T.  Boyoe 

90 

1«500 

(■) 

E.  R.  Greenawalt. . . . 

100 

A^usted. 

P.  F.  GUI 

aoo 

Da 

i  When  oommlssiooer  arrived  company  had  places  of  men  filled  and  refused  to  give  them  work  until 
there  was  a  vacancy. 

•Referred  to  NaUooal  War  Labor  Board. 

'  Men  had  secured  work  elsewhere. 

« Referred  to  Director  General  of  Railroads. 

•Increase  of  10  per  cent  in  compensation  granted.  Agreement  entered  into  to  pay  time  and  half  for 
overtime  over  and  above  8  hours.  In  case  of  accident  to  employees,  bonus  to  be  considered  as  wage  in 
fijdng  compensation.  Company  agreed  to  endeavor  to  employ  a  seventh  shift  lor  purpose  of  granting  1 
day  off  in  7.  Strike,  therefore,  prevented.  Conunissioner  to  endeavor  to  establish  a  0-day  week  or  if 
employees  are  required  to  work  7  days  they  be  compensated  at  rate  of  time  and  half  Ux  extra  day;  also  bx 
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Statement  sfiowing  number  of  labor  disputes  handled  by  the  Department  of  Labor  through 
its  commissioners  of  conciliation  from  July  i,  1917 ^  to  June  30,  iPi^— Oontinued. 


Name. 


Commissioners  of 
oonciliation. 


Workmen 
affected. 


Di- 
rectly. 


Indi- 
rectly. 


Results. 


DECEMBBB— continued. 

Strike,  Fort  Smith  Electric  Power  Co.,  Fort 

Smith,  Ark. 
Controversy,  Davis  Coal  Co.,  Thomas,  W.  Va. 
Controversy,  Dixie  Tannery  Co..  Bri8tol,Tenn. 
Strike,  electricians,  Helena  Light  &  Ry.  Co., 

Co.,  Helena,  Mont. 
Threatened  strike,  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  R.  R. 

Co.  (entire  system). 
Strike,  Porto  Rlcan- American  Tobacco  Co., 

San  Juan,  P.  R. 
Controversy,  Tampa  Dock  Co.,  Tampa,  Fla. . 


Strike,  Bell  Telephone  Co.,  Jacksonville,  Fla.. 

Sympathetic  strike,  Bell  Telephone  Co.,  Way- 
cross,  Ga. 

Controversv,  Garfleld^SmeltingCo.  and  boiler 
makers,  Garfield,  Utah. 

Btrike,  Terry  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  Sa- 
vannah, Ga. 

Controversy,  sheet  metal  workers,  Chicago,  HI. 

Controversy,  Colorado-Midland  R.  R.  Co.  and 
shopmen. 

Threatened  strike,  packing  houses  and  retail 
l»-ovision  meat  markets,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Threatened  strike,  packing  industry,  New 
York. 

Threatened  strike.  Big  Four  R.  R.  Co.,  In- 
dianapolis, Ind.: 

Blacksmiths 

Boilermakers 

Sheet-metal  workers 

Threatened  strike,  machinists,  boiler  makers, 
and  blacksmiths,  Cincinnati,  Indianapolis 
A  Western  R.  R.,  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

Threatened  strike,  Cincinnati  ci  Northern 
R.  R.  Co.,  Van  Wert,  Ohio; 

Blacksmiths 

Boiler  makers  and  helpers. 


Cyontrovcrsy,  Northern  Iron  Co.,  Port  Henry 

andStandlsh,N.Y. 
Btrike,  Gun  Metal  Products  Corporation, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  i-'  » 

Btrike,  telephone  operators.  Southwestern 

Bell  Telepnone  Co.,  Henryetta,  Okla. 
Btrike,  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.,  Billings, 

Mont. 
Controversy,  shell  shop  employees,  Pollak 

Steel  Co..  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 
Threatened  striko.machinists,  Oshkosh,Wis.: 
Universal  Motor  Co 


Pine  Erring  Co     

Dauber-  Kratch  Co 

Threatened  strike,  street  railway  men  and 

electricians,  Toledo  Railways  &  Light  Co., 

Toledo.  Ohio. 
Strike.  Connecticut  Electric  Steel  Go.  and 

Philbrick  &  Booth  Co.,  Hartford.  Conn. 
Btrike,  box  makers  and  sawj^rs,  Chicago.  Ill . . 
Threatened  strike,  boiler  makers.  Soutnem 

Pacific  Raih^ad  shop.  Ogden,  Utah. 
Btrik^  Metropolis  Bending  Works,  Mctropo- 

Threatened  strike,  meat  cutters  and  packing 
house  employees,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


M.  L.  Crawford,  R.  B 
Keating. 

J.PuroeU 

0.  Reeves 

G.Y.Harry 


R.  M.  McWade.. 
F.C.  Roberts... 
J.W.Bridwell... 


.do., 
.do.. 


W.ILRodgers." 
J.W.Bridwell.. 


O.  F.  Nelson. . . 
G.  W.  Musser. 


D.W.Benjamin.. 
R.  B.  Mahany... 


F.G.Davis.. 

....do 

....do 

....do 


....do..:.... 

....do 

C.  W.  Ellis.. 


....do 

R.  B.  Keating. 
G.Y.Harry... 
F.G.Davis.... 


J.PuroeU 

....do 

-...do 

A.  L.  Faulkner. 


C.  W.  Ellis,  Chas. 
Bendheim. 

O.  F.Nelson 

W.  H.  Rodgers 

M.  L.Crawford...., 


1,200 

1 
160 
10 

1,900 

15,000 

400 


128 
12 


7,000 


25 
90 

30,000 

5,000 


40 


1,800 


620 


250 
100 


850 
400 


283 
425 
120 
119 


Adjusted. 

Da 
Do. 
Da 

Da 

Da 

Adjusted,  pending 
action  United 
States  Wage  Ad- 
justment Board. 

AdjiLsted. 
Da 

Do. 

Da 

Da 
Da 


2,200 


Da 


0) 


}•■ 


(Adjusted. 
I        Da 


30 
39 
500 
75 


34 

33 

14 

2,000 


3,500 


50 


60 


500 
114 


190 
600 


35,000 

70 

1,500 
700 

300 

200 


Adjusted. 

Da 
(*) 

0) 

Unable  to  fMljust. 

(«) 

Adjusted. 


Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 


Unable  to  adjust. 

Adjusted. 
Da 


C.  T.  Connell,  Dr. 
John  R.  Haynes, 
member    State 
Council  of  Defense, 
J.  Conaty. 

>  Adjusted  before  arrival  of  commissioner. 

s  Employees  agree  to  await  decision  of  United  States  Wage  Commission. 

•  Investigation  of  labor  conditions. 

*  Factory  closed  for  season,  which  automatically  disposed  o(  controversy. 


Unable  to  adjust 
Adjusted. 
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Statement  ihoicing  number  of  labor  disputes  Jumdled  by  the  Department  of  Labor  through 
iti  commissioners  of  conciliation  from  July  1,  1917,  to  June  SO,  1918 — Continued. 


Name. 


Commissioners  of 
conciliation. 


Workmen 
afleoted. 


Di- 
rectly. 


Results. 


Indi- 
rectly. 


DECEMBBB— continued. 

Strike,  common  laborers  employed  by  con- 
tractors engaged  in  construction  of  Duild- 
for  Holt  Monulacturing  Co.,  Peoria, 


C.  Bendheim.. 


tr 


CootroTcrsy,  New  England  Telephone  & 

Tek^l^pn  Co.  and  operators,  Boston,  Mass. 
Controyersy,  Wyoming  Valley  Metal  Trades 

Federation  and  employees,  W^ilkes-Barro, 

Pa. 
Controyeisy,  Aluminum  Casting  Co.,  Detroit, 

Mich. 

■    Tilsa  A^ffipUilu  Co.  and  pl[ifn}n''«, 

sL{Qm    ntfers,    and    electrical     workers, 

liuftiilOp  N.  Y, 
Threatenw!  strike,  raiUri^y  t-lerks.  WiUiiish 

R.  R.  Cb.p  Dwattir.  IlL 
CotiimyPTsyt  Kelly  Clcnak  C<r..  CkvPlnjid,  Ohio 

SLrtk«T  etectikiial  wforkftrs,  Cs^it,  Wvo.  .    

CmAnivmsfj  Chicago,  Terre  Qau(.e  Si  .'^i>ii  h- 

eittpm  K,  H.  Co.  and  c^nrif^ii  &w\  iDiind- 

houw  rosn,  Terra  Haiiti',  Ind, 
CaatravvrsT,  Aa^oelated  Wei gtitji asters  and 

fieaLraniei]  UbIdex  aod    United    W^l^liers 

Awoctatiijn,  New  Yof k. 
CoQiroveray.statlorairy  flrcmi't).  Lo^wtt,  Mass 
C^ntfovcTNr,  Lincoln  Motor  Co.  ^ind  flec- 

brtclans,  Dottdt.  Mfeh. 
Caiilmy«rsy,  Fiiirtkajiks,  Mor«  Co.  and  p^t- 

twn  makem,  Bt-blt,  Wis. 
SLrfke,  SoutJitjrti  Bell  TelepliotM?  Co.,  Friiice- 

ton,  Ind. 
Controversy,  American  Steel  Foundry  Co. 

and  iron  molders,  Granite  City,  IlL 


Controyersy,  Fk>rida  East  Coast  R.  R.  Co.  and 

shop  employees,  St.  Augustine,  Fla. 
Controyersy,  electrical  workers,  Qeneral  Elcc- 

trio  Co.,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 
Strike,  telephone  operators.  Southwestern 

BeU  Telephone  Co.,  UUle  Rock,  Ark. 
Controyersy,  Manitowoc  Shipbuuding  Co., 

Manitowoc,  Wis. 
Controyersy,  Chicago,  Peoria  &  St.  Louis 

R.  R.  Co.  and  mecnanlcal  force,  Springfield, 

Controyersy,  Maney  Milling  Co.  and  station- 
ary engineers,  Omaha.  Nebr. 

Controversy,  Stewart-Warner  Speedometer 
Co.,Chfcago,Ill. 

Strflres,  dyers,  Philadelphia.  Pa 

Controyersy,  Chicago,  Burlington  &,  Quincy 
R.  R.  Co.  and  car-aenrioe  men,  Beardstown, 
IIL 

Controversy,  Scholl  Manufiscturiiig  Co.  and 
metal  polishers,  Chicago,  111. 

Strike,  molders  and  core  makers,  Dayton 
Steel  Foundry  Co.,  Siebokl  Machine  Co., 
and  Dayton  Brass  Castings  Co.,  Dayton, 
Ohio. 


D.W.  Benjamin 

J.  J.  Casey 


C.  W.  EUis 

C.  Bendheim,  R.  B. 
MahaDy. 


P.  F.  cm 

A.  L.  Faulkner. 
O.  W.  Mosser... 
M.  L.  Crawford. 


C.  Reeves. 


D.  W.  Benjamin 

C.  W.  ElUs 


J.  PurceU.... 
O.  F.  Nelson. 
J.  J.  Barrett.. 


J.  W.  Bridwell 

J.  A.  Smyth,  D.  W. 

•Benjamin. 
R.B.Keating , 


F.  L.  Feick.. 
J.  J.  Barrett., 


M.  A.CoykendaU.. 
O.  F.Nelson 


R.  M.  McWado.. 
M.L.Crawford. 


Controyersy,  Pennsylvania  R.  R.  Co.  and 
carmen,  Columbus,  Ohfo. 

Controversy,  Toledo  Shipbuildhig  Co.,  Toledo 
Ohfo. 

Controversy,  Oregon-Washimrton  Raihoad  & 
Navigation  Co.  and  oknrks,  rortkmd,  Oreg. 

Strike,  oTw.  Alexander  Hat  Co^  Reading,Pa. 

Controversy,  General  Electric  Co.,  Schenec- 
tady, N.Y. 


O.  F.Nelson 

J.  V.  Cunningham, 
A.  L.  Faulkner 


J,  V.  Cunningham. 

A.  L.  Faulkner 

G.Y.Harry 


E.  E.  Groenawalt. 
C.  Bendheim 


50 

3,400 
7,000 

22 
500 

1,170 

50 
40 
450 

1,.350 

75 
100 

10 

15 

S6 


266 
6,000 
159 
800 
COO 

2 

1,400 

3,000 
175 

18 
100 


500 

393 

40 
1,000 


8,000 
5,000 


1,000 
1,000 

75 


200 
500 


1,000 
1,400 
1,100 
1,600 

55 
1,800 


400 

200 
350 

3,000 
1,350 


20,000 


Adjusted. 

Da 
Da 

Unable  to  adjust. 
Adjusted. 

Da 

Da 

0) 
Adjusted. 

Da 

Da 

Unable  to  adjust. 

Adjusted. 
Unable  to  adjust. 
Adjusted. 


(«) 

Adjusted. 
Unable  to  adjust 
Adjusted. 
Do. 

Da 

Do. 

Do. 
Da 

Do. 
Unable  o  adjust. 

Da 
Adjusted. 

Adjusted. 


>  It  developed  that  power  companies  claimed  they  could  not  ofTord  to  pay  increase  demanded  and  dl» 
ntinued  wiring  business  and  would  not  require  servicos  of  men  any  longer.  -. 

*  Matter  referred  to  Dfaector  General  of  Railroads.  ^     ,  ^  ,^n\(> 

'Empfoyces  of  company  resumed  work  on  advice  of  Internattonal  President  of  Molders*  Unkue,^  LV^ 
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Statement  showing  number  of  labor  dUpuUs  handled  by  Ae  Department  of  Labor  through 
its  oommAssioners  of  conciliation  from  July  1^  1917 ,  to  June  SO,  1918 — Continued. 


Name. 

ooDctllatlon. 

Workmen 
affected. 

Results. 

Di- 
rectly. 

Indi> 
rectly. 

lANUAET— continued. 

Controversy,  AUyne>Ryan  Foundry  Co.  and 

pattern  makers,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Strike,  metal  polishers,  Delta  Electric  Co., 

Marion,  Ind. 
Controversy,  Local  Union  No.  11,  Heat  and 

Frost  Insulator  Workers  and  employers, 

Baltimore,  Ifd. 
Lockout,  Dowman-Docier  Co.,  Atlanta,Qa... 
Controversy,   Bosch,  Diesel,  Sulzer  Manu- 

A. L.  Faulkner 

F.  O.  Davis 

18 
Id 
36 

17 
5 

200 
30 

75 

AdJUSt4ML 

Do, 

J.D.Colpoya 

J.  W.  BridweU 

p.  F.  Gill 

Da 

Do. 
Do. 

facturing  Co.  and  pattern  makers,  St.  Louis, 
Uo. 
Controversy,  Clark  Bros,  and  moldors,  Olcao, 

C.  Bendhefan 

0) 

Adjusted. 
Da 
Do. 

Controversy,  Nash  Motors  Co.  and  pattern 
makers,  Kenosha,  Wis. 

Controversy,  Miller  Rubber  Co.  and  machin- 
ists, Akron,  Ohio. 

Strike,  Washington  Tin  Plate  Co.,  Washing- 
ton, Pa. 

Controversy,  plumbers  and  steam  Otters, 
C4imp  Pike  and  Eberts  Field,  Ark. 

Controversy,  Charles  Kronaner  &  Co.,  Har- 
ness 6t  Saddlery  Works,  Chicago,  111. 

Controversy,  Durham  Coal  Co.  and  miners, 
Durham,  Ua. 

Strike,  Bartle  Tent  C-o.,  Troy,  N.  Y 

Controversy,   Kansas  City   Railways   Co., 
Kansas  d£y.  Mo.                             ^ 

Lockout,  Schlueter  Manuliacturing  Co.  and 
slieet  metal  workers,  St.  lA>n1s,  Mo. 

Threatened  strike,  boiler  makers  and  helpers, 

Ohio. 

ployers,  Porto  Rico. 

Controversy,  Pacific  Construction  dc  Engi- 
neering Co..  Seattle,  Wash. 

Tlueatened  strike,  packing  house  employees, 

Strike,    Pensacola  ShlpbuUdlng   Co.,    Bay 
Point.  Pensacola,  Flat                               ^ 

Strike,  Southern  (SOifomla  Edison  Co.  (em- 
braoing  8  cities  in  southern  California). 

Controversy,  WUkes-Barre  Street  Ry.  Co., 
Wilkea-Barre,  Pa. 

Strike,  pattern  makers,  Cleveland,  Ohio  * 

Strike,  metal  workers.  Iron  mills,  New  Or- 
leans', ha. 

Controversy,  Southern   Railway   Co.   and 

J.  Purccll 

7 
25 

180 
70 
80 

300 

800 
1,800 

75 

245 

60,000 
09 
350 
100 
500 
130 

125 

3,000 

2,000 
1,800 

125 
2,730 

30,000 
175 
500 

240 

2& 

10,000 

M.  L.  Crawford,  J. 

Piiroel]. 
C.  Reeves 

R.B.Keating 

O.F.  Nelson 

F  G.  Davis 

Do. 
Do. 

(«) 

J.  A,  Smyth     

F.  L.  Fclck 

Adjusted. 
Do 

p.  F.Gill 

A.  L.  Faulkner 

F.C.  Roberts 

E.C.Snyder 

E.  C.  Snyder,  P.  F. 

Gill. 
J.  W.  BridweU 

C.  T.  Connell 

J.  A.Smyth 

Do. 

Pending. 
Adjusted. 

Do. 

Do. 

UniOdstoadiOit 

Adjusted. 

Do. 
Do. 

(•) 
(») 

A<||ttatad. 
UoAbletoadjiisl. 
AdjuBt«L 
Do^ 

A.  L.  Faulkner 

Col.  John  P.  Mayo, 

W.  H.  Rodgera. 
R.M.  McWade 

clerks  (entire  system). 
Controversy,  Atlantic  Works  and  Boston  En- 
gineering Co.  and  plumbers,  East  Boston, 

Controversy,  Remington  Arms  Co.  and  metal 

polishers,  Eddystone,  Pa. 
Strike,  telephone  operators.  Southwestern 

Bell  Teleplione  Co.,  Pine  Bluff,  Ark. 

Foundry  Co.,  Jackson,  Ohio. 
Controversy,  textile  workers.   Fall  River, 
Mass. 

D.  W.  Benjamin,  J. 
B.  Coipoyo. 

R.  M.  McWade,  E. 

E.  Greenawalt. 
R.B.Keatfaig 

J.PorooII 

C.W.Ellis 

200 

200 

34 

eo 

30,000 

2,500 

12,000 
2»Q0O 

Commissioner  reported  no  trouble  prevalent  at  plant  of  Clark  Bros.  Co.;  operating  hannonlously; 
manager  claims  company  has  all  help  desired. 

<  Adjusted  before  arrival  of  oommissioner. 

<  Commissioner  Learned  plants  were  closed  permanently  and  contracts  canceled. 

<  At  plants  of  Carstens  Packing  Co.,  Armoor  &  Co.,  and  2  smallo-  concerns. 

»  Embraeins  plants  of  the  Durant  Pattern  Co.;  the  Standard  Pattern  Worto  Co.;  Ideal  Pattern  C04 
Great  Lakes  Pattern  Co.;  Broet  Pattern  Co.:  Superior  Pattern  Works;  General  Model  Pattern  Works; 
Wellman  Pattern  Supply  Co.;  Whaling  &  Son  Co.;  Edam  Pattern  Works,  and  the  J.  Remeaofa  Patten 
Works. 

•Referred  to  Director  General  of  Rattroads. 

fReferrouto  Wage  Adjustment  Board,  United  States  Shipping  BoanL 
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Statement  ihowing  number  cf  labor  disputes  handled  by  ths  Department  of  Labor  through 
its  commisaioners  of  conciliation  from  July  1,  1917  j  to  June  30,  1918 — Continued. 


Name. 


Commissianers  of 
coneitialion. 


Workmen 
affected. 


Di- 
rectly. 


Indi- 
rectly, 


Results. 


JAMUABT— -continued. 

Controversy,  B.  F.  Sturtcvant  Blower  Co., 
and  pattern  makers,  ReadvUle,  Mass. 

Strike,  electrical  workers,  Detroit,  Mich 

Threat«aed  strike,  blacksmiths,  machinists, 
electridans  and  other  employcea  (repair 
department)  Colombia  Ry.,  Oas  &  Elec- 
tric Co.,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

Controversy,  American  Locomotive  Co.  and 
machinists  sheet  metal  workers,  steam  Qt- 
ters,  etc.  Schenectady.  N.  Y. 

Strike,  metal  trades,  Aubama  * 


D.    W.    Benjamin, 
H.  J.  SkeffiuKton. 

O.F.Nelson 

C.W.  Ellis 


16 


23 


C.  Bendheim.. 


Controversy,  stove  manufacturers  and  meial 

polishers.  Detroit,  Mich. 
Lockout,  Penn  Garment  Co.,  Williamsport, 

Pa. 
Controversy,  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois  R.  R. 

Co.  and  maintenance  of  way  employees. 
Strike,  Canton  Stamping  &  Enameling  Co., 

Canton,  Ohio. 
Controversy,    Jacksonville    Terminal    C^)., 

Jacksonvine,  Fla. 
Walkout,  Woodward  &  Tiemon  Printing  Co., 

and  bookbinders,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Strike,  United  RaUwavi  Co.,  St.  Louis.  Mo. . . 
Strike,  electrical  worKers,  Continental  Can 

Co..  Chicago.  111. 
Controversy,  Nickel  Plate  R.  R.  Ca  and 

freight  handlers  and  transfer  men,  Cleve- 

Umd,  Ohio. 


W.  R.  Fairfey.. 
F.  L.  Feick.... 


J.A.Smyth.... 
J.J.Barrett.... 

J.  Purcell 

J.  W.  Bridwell. 
P.  F.  Gill 


....do 

M.  L.  Crawford,  J. 

B.  Lennon. 
J.  Purcell 


Strike,  meat  packers,  Seattle,  Wash 

Controversy,  Bartlett  &  Haywood,  BalU- 

more,  Md. 
Threatened  strike.  Joplin  &  Pittsburg  Ry. 

Co.,  Pittsburg.  Kans. 
Strike,  longshoremen.  Southern  Pacific  R.  R. 

Co.  (Atumtic  Steamship  Lines),  port  of 

NewYoik. 
Controversy,  pattern  makers  employed  In 

i^bing  and  contract  shops,  Clneinnati, 

Hamilton,  and  Middletown,  Ohio. 
Controversy,  Savage  Aims  Co. ,  Utica,  N.  Y . . . 
Controversy,  Atchisfiai,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe, 

R.  R.  Co.  and  clerks,  Chicago,  111. 
Strike,   molders.   Western   Gas  Co.,   Fort 

Wayne,  Ind. 
Controversy,  boUennakers,  Western  Gas  Ca, 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 
Controversy,  McDocgal-Duhith  Shipbuild- 
ing Co. ,  Superior,  wis 
^mroversy,  Herf  &  Frerich  Chemleal  Co., 


H.  M.  White,  E.  C. 

Snyder,  P.  P.  Gill 

J.  B.Colpoys 

J.J.Barrett 

J.  L.  Hughes 

A.  L.  Faulkner,  R. 
B.  Mahany. 

C.  Bendheim 

M.L.  Crawford.... 

J.  V.  Cunningham . . 

...,.do 

F.L.  Feick 

P.  F.  Gill 

....do., 

W.  H.  Rodgers. . 

J.A.Smyth 


2,a00 

16,000 
100 

38 

250 

400 

70 

flO 

3,500 

8 

110 


dOO 


250 

1,100 
200 


2,000 


200 


40 


100 

2,000 
SOO 


0) 

Unable  to  adJuat. 
Adjusted. 


Do. 

Adjusted. 
Do. 

(«) 

Unable  to  adjust. 

(«) 

Adjusted. 

Da 
Da 


250 

960 


225 


3,500 
2 


118 


800 
2,000 
1,000 
2,500 


300 


850 


(*) 


Adjusted. 
Da 
Da 
Da 


(«) 

Adjusted. 
[Adjusted. 


Adjusted. 
Da 


Da< 
Da 


Corn      

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Controversy,  National  Ammonia  Co.,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

Controversv,  MbBOurl,  Kansas  &  Texas  R.R.    W.H.  Rodgers 60         310 

Co.  and  clerks.  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

Controversy,  Pittsburg,  Shawmut  &  North-    J.  A.  Smyth 10         300    («) 

ern  R.  R.  Co.  and  boUermakers  and  shop- 
men, St.  Marys,  Pa. 

>  Because  of  high  cost  of  operating  pattern  shop,  company  advised  men  to  seek  employment  elsewhere 
with  hope  of  company  that  within  a  year  business  would  be  such  thev  will  be  called  upon  to  return. 

I  Embracing  plants  of  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  &  R.  R.  Co.,  Ensley;  United  States  Cast  Iron  ii  Pipe  Co., 
Bessemer;  Bessemer  Machine  Co.,  Bessemer;  Hardie-Tynes  Co..  Birmingham:  Kehm  Foundry  Co., 
Birmingham:  Montgomery  Coal'  Washer  Co.,  Birmingham;  American  Casting  Co.,  Birmingham;  Sloas- 
Sheffield  Steel  &  Iron  Co^  Birmingham;  Central  Foundry  Co.,  Birmingham:  Southern  AVheel  works, 
Birmingham;  Stockham  Pipe  &  Fittings  Wc —    *" — .— -—  tx 1.^  ^ — .__  ..  ,.._.  . 


'-.  --  iMM»m,      W««H(>a     XVUXiVIlJ      X.'W.,     X^«t  UAXIAKUCWII,     >^VU¥IIVI1A     1^  MM!0 

Birmingham;  Stockham  Pipe  &  Fittings  Works,  Birmingham;  Demniick  Foundry  &  Pipe  Works^ 
Birmingham;  A{axMetaI^.,^Binningham;  North  Birmingtiam  Furnace  Co.,  North  Birmingham. 


•  Refenvd  to  MatiOBol  War  Labor  Board. 

•  Refierred  to  Director  General  of  Railroads. 

•  Company  refused  to  ralnstate  boUerraakan. 
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REPORTS  OF  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR.' 


Statement  showing  number  0/ labor  disputes  handled  by  (he  Department  of  Labor  through 
its  commissioners  0/  eoneUiationfrom  July  1, 1917 ,  to  June  SO,  1918 — Continued. 


Workmen 

8fl6Ct6d. 


Name. 


Commlssloziers  of 
conciliation. 


Di- 
rectly. 


Results. 


Indi- 
rectly. 


nBBVABT— continued. 

Controversy,  bntohera,  Denver,  Colo , 

811  ike.  Grant  Smith  Shipyards,  Portland, 

Greg. 
Threatened  strike,  asbestos  workers  in  entire 

local  asbestos  working  and  insulating  in- 
dustries, SeatUe,  ^^isb. 
Strike,   Oarstens  Packing  Co.,  Seattle  & 

Tocoma,  Wash. 
Controversy,  Empire  Steel  6c  Iron  Co. ,  Mount 

Hope,  N.  h 
Strike,     GranlteviUe    lianufscturing    Co., 

Granlteville,  S.  C. 
Controversy,   Employers   Association   and 

pattern  makers,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Strike,  coal  miners,  Pittsburg  district,  Kans. . 
Threatenod  strike,  machinists  and  helpers, 

WeUman,  Seaver  &  Morgan  Co.,  Akron, 

Ohio. 
Threatened  strike,  machinists,  Stewart  Manq- 

Cscturlng  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 
Strike,  laundry  workers,  Kansas  City,  Mo 

Lockout,  machinists  and  tool  makers,  General 
Electric  Co.  (oxperimontol  department), 
Pittsfleld,  Mass. 

Controversy,  Erie  BoUer  Works  and  boiler 
makers,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Controvers3r.  railway  clerks  and  station  em- 
ployees, Oregon-Washington  Railroad  & 
Navigation  Co.  (entire  system). 

General  sympathetic  strike,  Kansas  City,  Mo.. 

Strike,  molders,  Boston.  Mass 

Controversy,  Southwestern  Broom  &  Ware- 
house Co.,  Wichita,  Kans. 

Strike,  Hayden  Smelter,  American  Smelting 
dc  Refining  Co.  Hayden,  Ariz. 

Strike,  George  Hendell  &  Sons,  Shillington, 
l*a. 

Strike,  Detroit  Sulphite,  Pulp  &  Paper  Co., 
Detroit,  Mich. 

Controversy,  Tacoma  Smelting  Co.,  Tacoma, 
Wash. 

Strike,  Wright  Shipyards,  Tacoma,  Wash 

Threatened  strike,  longsdioromen,  dock  of 
Northern  Pacific  R.  R.  Co.,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Lockout,  Wireless  Specialty  Co.,  and  metal 
polishers,  Boston,  SCass. 

Threatened  strike,  street  railway  employees, 
Boston  Elevated  R.  R^  Boston,  Mass. 

Controversy,  Goodrich  Rubber  Co.,  Akron, 
Ohio. 

Strike,  National  Zinc  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Kans.. 

Controversy,  machinists,  liberty  Ordnance 
Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Controveray,  Superior  Shipbuildmg  Co.,  Su- 
perior, Wis. 

Strike,  retail  clerks,  department  stores,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

Threatened  strike,  Fulton  Machine  Co.,  and 
machinists,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Strike,  carpenters,  49  shipyards  and  allied  es- 
sential industnes  engaged  in  war  shipbuild- 
ing program.  New  York. 

Strike,  stove  mounterSi^  Detroit,  Mich.  • 


G.  W.Musser. 
G.Y.Harry.. 

E.C.  Snyder.., 


H.  M.  White,  B.  0. 

Snyder. 
C.   Reeves,  H.  L. 

Kerwin. 
C.W.  Ellis 


C.  Reeves. 


J.  J.  Barrett.. 
J.  Purcell 


M.  L.  Crawford 

P.   F.   Gill,  L.   C. 

Steward. 
D.W.  Benjamin,  H. 

J.  Skefflngton. 

J.  Purcell 

G.Y.Harry 


C. 


P.   F.   GiU,  L, 

Steward. 
D.W.Benjamin.. 
P.F.Gill 


J.S.Myers 

E.  E.  Greenawalt... 

F.  L.  Felck,  R.  B. 


hany. 
H.  M.  White,  E.  C. 
Snvder. 


J.  B.  Colpoys,  H.  J. 

Skefflngton. 
J.  B.  Colpoys 


J.  Purcell. 


P.F.  GUI 

C.  Bendheim., 

F.L.  Felck... 


O.  F.  Nelson,  W.  H. 

Rodgers. 
J.W.BridweU 


J.  L.  Hughes. , 


F.L.  Feick.. 
O.  F.  Nelson. 


85 
36 

25 

150 

500 

850 

450 

800 
450 

75 
1,400 
2,500 

60 
750 

15,000 

1,200 
23 

200 

35 

300 

1,200 

225 
100 

7 

8,000 

100 

306 
350 

800 

5,000 

9 

3,009 

120 


50 

300 

100 

200 

12,000 


150 

500 
1,000 
6,000 


15,000 

60,000 
1,600 


3oO 


150 


400 


30 


9,000 
425 


Adjusted. 

(») 

Adjusted. 


Do. 

Da 

Do. 

Da 

Da 
Da 

Da 
Da 
Da 


Da 
(») 

Adjusted. 

Do. 
(•) 

Adjusted. 

Do. 

i'endln^. 

Adjusted. 

Do. 
Da 

Adjusted. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 


1,900 
65 


Do. 
Do. 


Controversy,  Kroeschell  Bros.  Ice  Machine 
Co.  and  machinists,  Chicago,  Bl. 

Hefened  to  United  States  Shipping  Board. 

sReferred  to  Director  General  of  Railroads. 

'Company  refuses  to  reinstate  dischasged  men;  if  men  go  on  strike  company  will  close  plant.  Men 
remained  at  work. 

'  Referred  to  State  board  of  arbitration  or  public  safety  committee  of  Massachusetts. 

•  Embracing  plants  of  Michigan  Stove  Co.,  Art  Stove  Co.,  Peninsular  Stove  Co.,  and  Detroit  8tov« 
Works. 
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Statement  showing  nuniber  of  labor  disputes  handled  by  the  Department  of  Lahor  through 
its  commissioners  of  eoncuioHonfrom  July  jf,  1917t  to  June  30, 19 1^ — Continued. 


Name. 


Commissioners  of 
coneiliatlaii. 


WorkmeB 
affected. 


Di- 
rectly. 


Indi- 
rectly. 


Results. 


F.  O.  Davis 

....do 

E.  E.  Greenawait. 

W.R.  Fairley 

C.  Reeves 

P.F.Gill 


C.  T.Connell 

H.  J.  Skelfington.. 
A.L.Faulkner.... 


C.  T.Connell.. 


....do 

J.  A.  Moffitt.. 


E.  B.Oreenawalt.. 
C.  W,  ElUs 


J.  B.  Colpoys.. 


....do 

J.  S.  Myers. 


20 
35 
75 
5,000 
40 
110 

8 

40 

500 

350 

78 

200 

75 
91 

250 

1,300 
10 


175 
180 
600 

150 

25 


1,900 


Adjusted. 

Do. 

Do. 
Strike  called  off. 
Adjusted. 

Do. 

() 

Adjusted. 
Do. 

(«) 

Adjusted. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Adjusted. 
Do. 


FEBBT7ART— continued . 

Conlroverev,  French  Creek  Foondry  Co. 
and  mokfers,  Franklin,  Pa. 

rontroveny.  Franklin  Foundry  Co.  and 
molderSyFruikllii,  Fa. 

Strfte,  antomoUla  mechanics,  Packard 
Motor  Car  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Strike,  hoiler  makera,  Birmingfaam-Soatheni 
R.  R.  Co. 

Lockout,  flint  glass  workers,  Empire  Cut 
Glass  Co.,  Flemington,  N.  J. 

ControN'eray.  Mississippi  River  &  Bonne 
Terre  R.  R.  and  imuntenance  of  way  em- 
ployees. Bonne  Terre,  Mo. 

Controversy,  Southern  Pacific  R.  R.  Co.  end 
machinists,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Controversy,  John  Bieith  &  Son  and  ma- 
chinists' union,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Controversy,  Willys-Overland  Co.  and  ma- 
chinists (in  tool  and  production  depart- 
ment), Elyria,  Ohio. 

Controversy,  Wilmington  Transportation 
Co.  and  longshoremen's  union,  San  Pedro, 
Cal. 

Contro\'ersy,  Pacific  Coast  Steamship  Co. 
and  longshoremen's  union,  San  Diego,  Cal. 

Controversy,  Varl  Lace  Manufujturing  Co., 
New  York. 

etrike,  Thurlow  Steel  Co. ,  Thurlow,  Pa 

Strike,  freidit  handlers,  piers  of  Central  Ver- 
mont R.  R.  Co.,  New  London,  Conn. 

Controversy,  Lowell  Cotton  Mills  and  ma- 
chinists, Lowell,  Mass. 

Controversy,  Saco-Lowell  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. . . 

Threatened  strike^  carpenters  employed  by 
contractor  in  erection  of  hotel,  Jerome,  Ariz. 

MABCB. 

strike,   Mount  Vernon-Woodberry  Cotton 

Duck  Mills  (7  mills)  Baltimore,  Md. 
Walkout,  switchmen,  Elgin,  Joiiet  &  Eastern 

R.  R.  Co.,  Gary,  Ind. 
Threatened  strike,  peckers,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 

East  St.  Louisand  Alton,  IlL 

Threatened  strike,  enamelers,  H.  P,  Snyder 
Manufacturing  Co., Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Controversy,  Imperial  Electric  Co.  and  ma- 
chinists, Akron,  Ohio. 

Lockout,  Denver  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  Denver, 
Colo. 

Controversy,  Shoreham.Willard,  Powhatan, 
Lafayette,  Arlington,  italeigh,  Conthiental, 
Occidental,  and  Bellevne  Hotels;  Losekam 
and  Bartholdi  Caf^8|and  Washi^ton  Wait- 
ers, Union  No.  781,  Washington,  v.  C. 

Threatened  strike,  nulway  clerks,  Baltimore 
division,  Pennsylvania  R.  R.  Co.,  Balti- 
more, Md. 

Walkout,  machinists  and  pipe  fitters,  Hercu- 
les Powder  Co. ,  San  Diego,  Cal. 

Controversy,  telephone  operators,  Massachu- 
setts. 

Threatened  strike,  Imperial  Electric  Co., 
Akron,  Ohio 

Controversy,  Louisville  &  Nashville  R.  R. 
Co.,  Jackson,  Ky. 

1  Referred  to  Director  General  of  Railroads. 

*  Referred  to  wage  adjustment  board,  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation. 

'Company  opeAting  without  assistance  of  machinists,  most  of  whom  are  employed  elsewhere. 

*  Adjusted  by  gensral  organiser  of  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers. 

*  Adjusted  by  State  board  of  conciliation . 

i  Matter  investigated  at  request  of  W.  S.  Carter,  Division  of  Labor,  United  States  Railroad  Adminis- 
tmticn,  and  report  submitted. 


R.  M.  McWade.. 
O.  F.Nelson.... 


P.  F.  GUI,  O.F.Nel- 
son, D.  W.  Benja- 
min. 

J.A.Smyth 


J.  Purcell 

G.  W.  Musser. 


1,800 

290 

2,000 

40 
40 


2,000 
800 
£00 

400 


R.B.  Mahany,  H.  L. 
Kerwln,E.j.Cim- 
ningham. 


C.  W.  Ellis., 


C.  T.Connell.. 
J.  B.  Colpoys., 

J.  PurccU 

C.  W.  Ellis.... 


350 


62 


200 


950 


115 


Do. 

0) 
Adjusted. 

Do. 
Do. 

(«) 

11  adjusted. 


Adjusted. 

Do. 
(•) 

Adjusted. 
(•) 
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REPOBTS  OF  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR. 


Biatement  showing  number  of  lahar  dispute*  handled  hy  tlie  Department  of 
Labor  thfy>uffh  its  commissioners  of  conciliation  from  Juiv  i»  1911  ^  to  June  SO, 
1018— Continuea, 


Name. 


OomivlssIoBers  of 
oonciliatlon. 


Workmen 
affected. 


Di- 
rectly. 


Indi- 
rectly. 


Results. 


£.  E.Greenawalt.. 

O.  F.  Nelaon 

O.Y.Harry 

F.  W.  Berfaskjie.. 

D.  W.  Benjamin.. 
J.A.Smyth 


.do. 


F.  L.  Felck.., 
C.  Bendhcim.. 

C.  T.  Conndl. 
C.  W.  Ellis..., 
J.  L.  Hu^es.. 


J.  W.  Brldwell,  H. 

M.WhIte  ,E. 

White. 
J.  A.  Smyth 


MABCH— contlnned. 

Strike,  machinists  and  helpers,  Hog  Island.. 

Strike,  Wagner  Electric  Co.,  St. Louis,  Mo. . 

Strike,  metal  trades.  Great  Falls,  Mont 

Lockout,  Stone  <&  Webster  Co.  and  electrical 
workers,  El  Paso,  Tex. 

Strike,  Madison  Wcxden  Co.  Madison,  Me ... . 

Strike,  Bituminous  coal  miners,  Sullivan 
Bros.  Fuel  Co.,  Eokbart,  Md. 

Sympathetic  strike^  Carlos  Mine,  Sullivan 
Bros.  Fuel  Co.,  Eckhart,  Md. 

Strike,  Huntington  Lumber  &  Supply  Co., 
Huntineton,  W.  Va. 

Controversy,  American  OraphophoneCo.  and 
machinists  and  tool  workers,  Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

Controversy,  Los  Ani;eles  &  Salt  Lake  R.  R. 
Co.,  Las  Vems.  N.  Mex. 

Controversy,  Lehigh  Valley  R.  R  Co.,  Man- 
chester, N.  Y. 

Walkout,  Pullman  Palace  Car  Co.,  Wilming- 
ton, Del. 

Controversy,  Western  Union  and  Postal  Tele- 
graph operators. 

Strike,  silk  mill  workers,  Elott  Throwing  Co., 
Cumberland  and  Lonaconfaig,  Md. 

Controversy,  Kinlock  Telephone  Co.,  Si. 
l/ouis.  Ma 

Controversy,  Utah  Copper  Co.,  Bingham  and 
Garfield.lJtah. 

Cont  rovers V,  American  Smelting  and  Refin- 
ing Co.,  Garfield,  Utah. 

Strike,  machinists,  Keystone  Steel  &  Wire 
Co.,  South  Bartonvflle,  111. 

Strike,  sheet  metal  workers,  The  Clothel  Co., 
Bayonne.N.  J. 

Lockout,  Kennecott  Copper  Co.  and  miners, 
Kennecott,  Alaska. 

Controversy,  Copper  River  &  Northwestern 
R.  R.  Co.;  Cordova,  Alaska: 

Machinists  and  boiler  makers 

Engineers,  firemen,  and  trainmen 

Controversy,  machinists^erth  Ambo} ,  N.  J.. 

L(x;kont.  street  railway, Waco,  Tex 

Strike,  firemen,  cotton  mills.  Fall  River,  Mass 

Controversy,  Des  Moines  City  Railway  and 
millmen,  carpenters,  linemen,  and  machin- 
ists, Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Controversy,  the  Willys-Overland  Co.  and 

gUtem  makers  and  apprentices,  Toledo, 
hio. 
Threatened  strike,  blacksmiths  and  helpers, 

American  Car  dc  Foundry  Co.,  Wilmington, 

Del. 
Lockout,  Ross  Gear  &  Tool  Co.,  La  Fayette, 

Ind. 
Controversy,  Toledo  Machine  &  Tool  Co.  and 

machinists,  Toledo,  Ohio. 
Strike,  tobacco  workers.  Liggett  &  Myers  To- 
bacco Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Strike,  Bell  Telephone  Co.,  Coffeyville,  Kans. . 
Strike,  fiour  and  grain  handlers,  Seattle, Wash. 
Controversy,  Standard  Gauge  &  Steel  Co., 

Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 

Strike,  drug  clerks,  Denver,  Colo 

Strike,   molders,   Nile»>B«nent>Poiiid   Co., 

Ridgway,  Pa. 

1  Referred  to  United  States  Fuel  Administration. 
>  Report  submitted  to  Director  General  of  Railroads. 

*  Referred  to  National  War  Labor  Board. 

'Company  refused  to  reinstate  men,  all  of  whom  are  employed 

*  General  manager  informed  oommiesioner  there  were  plenty  el  m 

*  Several  thousand. 

r  Coomiissloner  learned  no  controversy  in  exlstenoe. 


50 

3,100 

297 

15 

225 

25 

900 
165 
115 

1 

6 


3,450 
2,500 


246 
300 


535 
3,900 


40 

too 


O.F.  Nelson.... 
G.  W.  Musser... 

do 

F.  a.  Favis 

T.  J.  Bums 

W.  H.  Rodgers.. 


do 

do 

C.Reeves 

J.S.Myers.... 
J.  B.CoIpoys- 
J.  J.  Barrett... 


600 
135 

400 

24 
104 
75 


34 

92 
125 
123 
300 
125 


600 
3,000 


67 
500 


330 

275 

10,000 


a 


loo 


A.  L.  Faulkner.. 


E.  E.Greenawalt... 


C.  W.  EUU,  F.  L. 

Feick. 
A.  L.  Faulkner 


0.  F.  Nelaon,  R.  B. 
Mahany. 

R.B.  Keating 

E.  C.  Snyder 

C.W.  Elltt 


G.W.  Musser. 
C.  Bendheim.. 


30 

75 

400 

430 

3,100 

23 

500 


800 


200 
3,750 

2,000 

2.000 


100 
200 


A<Uu«ted. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Unable  to  adlost. 
(') 

0) 

Adjusted. 

Da 

(«) 

Adjusted. 
Da 

(») 

Adhntei. 
Da 

[  Da 
I  DO. 
(«) 

Adjusted. 
(•) 


Adjusted. 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 


Da 

Da 

Do. 

Da 

Da 

Unable  to  adlost. 

Adjusted. 

(') 

Adjusted. 
Da 


elsewhere. 


L  on  job;  tberefere,  no  troofolo. 

)igitized  by  VnOOQ  IC 
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Statement  showing  numher  of  lahor  disputes  handled  J>y  the  Department  of 
Lalfor  through  its  commissioners  of  conciliation  from  July  1, 1917,  to  June  90^ 
JW8— Cbntlnned. 


NanM. 


Commissltiien  of 

OQQCfllatlOIl. 


Workmen 
affected. 


Di- 
rectly. 


Indl- 
rectly. 


Results. 


MABCH— continued. 

Strike,  machinJsts,  American  Engineering 

Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Controversy,  Jeanesville  Iron  Works,  Hazle- 

ton,  Pa. 
Strike,  asbestos  pipe  coverers,  shipyards, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Controversy,  Publio  Service  Corporation  and 

electrical  workers,  Detroit,  Mleh. 
Controversy,  Ameilcan  Shipbuilding  Co., 

Strike,  A.  B.  CUppingers'  Sons,  Kansas  aty 
Kans. 

Controversy,  Crowa  Cork  &  Seal  Co.,  and 
unskilled  laborers,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Walkout.  Crown  Cork  &  Seal  Co.,  and  pat- 
ternmakers. Baltimore,  Md. 

Threatened  strike,  miners,  Lansford.  Pa 

Strike,  bituminous  coal  miners,  United  Big 
Vein  Coal  Co.,  Hount  8avag»,  ICd. 

Controversy,  The  Otis  Steel  Casting  Co.  and 
moldersaoDd  tan  makers.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Strike,  Brooklyn  Eastern  District  Terminal. . 

CoDtrovecQr,  madUnists,  contract  shops,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa. 

Controversy,  Rodiesfer  Bridge  Co.,  Rocbe»- 
ter,  Ind. 

Threatened  stdke,  iroB  miners,  Sloss-Shef- 
field  Iron  d:  Steel  Co.,  Russellville,  Ala. 

Controversy,  Metal  Products  Co.  and  machin- 
ists' tool  and  die  makers,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Ceotroversy,  Wheeling  Can  Co.  and  madiln- 
ists,  WhediMK,  W.  Va. 

Controversy,  WheeUiiff  Mould  &  Foundry 
Co. ,  and  madilnists.  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

Strike,  electiltal  werkcrs,  Marlclo  Constrnc^ 
tlon  Co. ,  Atlanta  and  Fort  McPherson,  Ga. 

Strike.  St.  Louis  Oaraent  Werkers,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

Controversy,  madifnists,  Prest-O-LUe  Co., 
Indianapolis.  Ind. 

ThreatenMStrike,loDgsiboremen,  New  York . 

Controversy, Gibson  Consolidated  Copper  Co., 
near  Miami,  Arts. 

Controversy.  Morris  Machine  Co.,  Baldwins- 
vllle,  N,  V. 

Strike,  bcUer  makers,  Indianapolis,  Ind 

Strike,  St.  Louis  Screw  Co. ,  St.  Lonis^  Mo 

Controversy,  Grand  Trunk  R.  R.  Co.,  Port- 
land, Me. 

Strike,  Atlas  Ball  Co. ,  PhOadelphia 

Strike,  molders,  Harts  &  Crouse  Foundry, 
UtIca,N.Y. 

I^kout,  Hill  Creek  Coal  Co. ,  Ricblands,  Va. . 

Controversy,  Carter-Seaboard  Coal  Co. ,  Rich- 
lands,  Va. 

Controversy,  Fort  Pitt  Bridge  Co.,  Canons- 
btng,  Pa. 

Controversy^ Ashland  Iron  de  Mining  Co., 


E.  E.  Greenawalt.. 

J.J.Casey 

J.  B.Colpoys 

A.  L.  Faulkner , 

J.    Puroall,   A.    L. 

Faulkner. 
L.C.  Steward 

R.M.McWade 

do 


J.J.Casey... 
J.A.Smyth. 


A.L.Faulkner. 


J.  L.  Hughes. 
J.J.Barrett. 


250 
i,50Q 

350 

lao 

2,200 
GO 
700 

7 

7,000 
30 

90 

80 
400 


C.  W.ElHs 

J.  S.  Myers 

A.  L.  Faulkner. 

J.PurceW 

....do 

J.  W.  Bridwell.. 
O.  F.  Nelson.  .. 
P.  L.  Feick 


J.  L.  Huebes. . 
H.  Davies 


1,000 

150 

IG 


C.  Reeves . 


C.W.EUis 

O.  P.  Nelson 

D.W.  Benjamin. .. 

E.  E.  Greenawalt... 
C.  Reeves , 


.  PurcelL. . 
...do.... 


7 

3,000 

6 

2S0 
30 

132 

25 

too 

2 

400 
130 

85 
85 


F.  G.  Davis,  Chas, 

Bendhehn. 
J.  B.Lennon 


600 


1»000 


400 


2,500 


710 
500 


1,000 


1,000 

3,000 

200 

So 

108 

50 
1. 100 
5,000 

42Q 

IfiO 

15 
115 


0) 
AOfusied. 

Da 
(») 
Adjusted. 

Da. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

(*) 

Adjusted. 
Do. 

CO 

A<|lusted. 

Do. 
(•) 
Adjusted. 

C) 

Adjusted. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

(») 
Adjusted. 


.  > 
0«) 


Do. 


Adjusted. 
Do. 


Ashland,  Ky. 

Strike,  Head  DrOlingCo..  Los  Angeles,  Cal C.  T.ConneU 120 

Lockout,  moklsrs,  Hawkeye  Foundry  Co.,    7.  J.  Barrett 79 

Wi{terloo,Iowa. 

f  Half  of  HMD  returaed  to  work:  balanee  who  were  workmen  of  inferior  skfll,  assembled  promiscuously . 
s  Coounissioner  reports  his  servioea  not  required  at  thfattaiA. 

•  Men  decided  to  remain  at  work.    General  manager  refused  Government  mfif'^f  *«" 
« Commissioner  nportod  no  eentioveray  existed. 

•  Referred  to  National  War  Labor  Board. 

•  A<qated  betaw  arrival  eC  eoBMBlsaioiief. 
'Hundreds. 

«8hop  operating  with  nonunion  molders  and  core  makers.    Firm  claimed  production  had  increased 
from  100  to  200  per  cent  with  new  men. 

•  Referred  to  United  States  Fuel  Admittfetratlon. 
M  Mill  closed  to  investigate  cause  of  off  standard  of  iron;  when  company  resumes  work  man  will  retu 
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REPORTS  OF  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR. 


Statement  shoicing  number  of  lahor  disputes  handled  hy  the  Department  of 
Labor  through  its  commissioners  of  conciliation  from  July  i,  1917,  to  June  SO, 
1918— Continued. 


Name. 


MABCH— continued. 

Controversy.  Employing  Electrotypers  Asso- 
ciation and  employees,  Chicago,  lu. 

Strike,  moldors,  National  Transit  Co.,  Oil 
aty,  Pa. 

Controversy.  Santa  Barbara  Telephone  Co., 
Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 

Strike,  machinists  and  helpers,  Bond  ICachine 
Co.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Strike,  gas-bouse  workers.  Providence  Qas 
Co.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Strike,  iron  workers,  BuHalo  Dry  Dock  Co., 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Threatened  strike,  electrical  workers  em- 
ployed by  various  electrical  contracting 
companies,  Erie,  Pa. 

Strike,  machinists,  boiler  makers,  black- 
smiths, and  pattern  makers,  Denver.  Colo. 

Strike,  Globe  Stove  &  Range  Co.,  Kokomo, 
Ind. 

Strike,  freight  handlers.  Philadelphia  &  Read- 
ing H.  U.  Co.,  Port  Richmona,  Pa. 

Strike,  molders.  Whiting  Foundry  &  Equip- 
ment Co.,  Harvey,  111. 

Strike,  mlUmen,  Crucible  Steel  Co.,  Harrison, 

Strike,'  oereal-mill  workers,  American  Hom- 
iny Co.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

Controversy,  Trenton  Smelting  &  Refining 
Co.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Strike,  metal  polishers  and  Job  platers,  13 
shops.  Ix)s  Angeles,  Cal. 

Strike,  lead  burners,  Du  Font  Powder  Co., 
Wilmington,  Del. 

Strike,  Merchants'  Shipbuilding  Corporation 
and  machinists,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Strike,  National  India  Rubber  Co.,  Bristol, 
R.  1. 

Strike,  tire  builders  and  balloon  makers, 
Goodyear  Tire  <b  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio. 

Controversy,  Lyons-Atlas  Co.  and  machin- 
ists, Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Strike,  Simonds  Manufacturing  Co.,  Lock- 
port,  N.  Y. 

Tlircatencd  strike,  hotel  waiters,  Baltimore, 
Md. 

Strike,  carpenters,  Langton  Lumber  Co., 
Pckin,  111. 

Controversy,  Charles  Weitz  &  Sons  and  line- 
men, Fort  Dc8  Moines  base  hospital,  Dcs 
Muincs,  Iowa. 

APRIL. 

Lockout,  carpenters,  Memphis,  Tenn 

C'ontrovorsv,  Great  Lakes  Engineering  Co., 

Ashtabuu.  Ohio. 
Strike,  bottle  workers,  C.  L.  Flaccus  Glass 

Co.,  Tarcntum,  Pa. 
Tluvatened  strike,  painters  and  decorators, 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Strike,  Mollinckrodt  Chemical  Co.,  St.  Louis, 

Mo. 


Commissioners  of 
conciliation. 


C.  Bendheim.. 
F.  G.Davis... 
C.  T.  ConnelL., 
C.W.Ellis.... 


H.  J.  Skefllngton, 
J.  A.  Sullivan. 

J.  A.  Smyth,  C. 
Reeves. 

J.  A.  Smyth 


O.W.Musscr,C.W. 

Woodman. 
F.  L.  Feick 


J.  L.Hughes 

C.  W.Ellis 

C.  Bendheim 

F.  L.  Felck 

C.  Reeves 

C.  T.  Connell 

C.  Reeves 

E.  £.  Orecnawalt... 

H.   J.   Skeffington, 

J.  A.  Sullivan. 
A.  L.  Faulkner 


F.L.  Felck 

J.  A.  Smyth,  F.  G. 

Davis. 
J.  B.  Colpoys 


C.  W.ElUs... 
J.  J.  Barrett.. 


J.  W.  Brldwell.. 
A.  L.  Faulkner.. 


F.  G.Davis.... 
0.  T.  ConnelL., 


O.F.  Nelson,  D.W. 


Workmen 
affected. 


Di- 
rectly. 


450 

92 

25 

60 

12G 

SOO 

200 

540 


125 
75 

140 

300 
GO 
52 
12 
90 
2,100 
62 
8 
58 

200 

40 

4 


300 
200 

75 

1,200 

600 


Indi- 
rectly. 


5 

300 

700 

7,500 

200 


200 

3,000 

3,000 

5 

8 


4,400 


392 

350 


30 


350 
800 
750 


Results. 


0) 

Adjusted. 

(«) 

(») 

Adjusted. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
(») 

Adjusted. 
Unable  to  adjaat. 
Adjusted. 

Do. 

(«) 

Unable  to  adjoit 

(•) 

Adjusted. 
Do. 

(•) 
Adjusted. 

0) 
(•) 
(•) 
Adjusted. 

Do. 
Do. 

Unable  to  adjust. 

Adjusted. 

Do. 


1  Employees  operating  under  3-year  contract.   Company  refused  to  enter  Into  new  agreement  pending 
termination  of  said  contract.    Employees  remained  at  work. 
'  Adjusted  prior  to  commissioner's  arrival. 
>  Strikers  employed  elsewhere;  manager  of  company  relUsed  to  meet  with  representatives 

*  Matter  taken  up  by  men's  representative  with  National  War  Labor  Board. 

•  Company  claimed  it  had  secured  all  the  men  required  at  $1.20  an  hour  and  were  not  needing  as  many 
as  usual;  strikers  oonld  return  as  vacancies  occur. 


•  Men  individually  applied  for  reinstatement;  strike  declared  off. 
'  Plant  in  tall  operation;  fUmace  department  in  partial  operation. 

•  Wniters  employed  elsewhere;  hotel  managers  refused  to  do  anything 

•  Adjusted  through  Ordnance  Division.  Washington. 
»^BuiIding  trades: 
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Statement  showing  numher  of  labor  disputes  handled  hy  the  Department  of 
■   Labor  through  its  commissioners  of  conciliation  from  July  i,  1917,  to  June  SO^ 
1918 — CJontlnued. 


Name. 


Commissioners  of 
ooncJUation. 


Workmen 
affected. 


Di- 
rectly. 


Indi- 
rectly. 


Results. 


APBiL— continoed. 

Controversy,  Pelton  St  Crane  Co.  and  metal 

pdisbers,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Controversy,  stockyard  employees,  Wichita^ 

Kans. 
Controversy,    machinists,   etc..    Enterprise 

Tool  Co.,  Clevolaxxi,  Ohio. 
Threatened  strike,  Broadway  Dairy,  Seattle, 

Controversy.  Steinle  Turret  Machine  Co., 

Madison,  Vis. 
Controversy,  2  plants,  Oisholt  Manafacturing 

Co.  and  madhinists.  etc,  Madison,  Wis. 
Lockoat,  Richards  Manolactorlng  Co.,  Moni- 

tOWOCL  Wis. 

Lockoal  Alnmtnnm  Goods  Manufacturing 
Co.,  Manitowoc.  Wis. 

Strike,  West  End  Laundry  and  Lang  Laun- 
dxT,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Controversy,  oleotrical  workers  and  contrac- 
tors, Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

Strike,  Kanawha  Coal  Co.,  Kanawha  Valley, 

Controversy,  garment  workers,  Chicaco,  III... 
Controversy,  8.  F.  Bowser  &  Co.,Fort  Wayne, 

Ind. 
Strike,  American  Print  Works,  Fall  River, 


C.W.Ellis 

P.  F.  Gill 

A.  L.  Faulkner 

E.C.Snyder 

R.M.McWade 

do 

.....do 

do 

O.  F.  Nelson,  D.  W. 

Boijamin. 
J.  PuroeU 

.....do 


C.  Bendhclm. 
F.  L.  Felck... 


J.  A.  SuUivan. 


I 


Strike,  Arnold  Prmt  Works,  North  Adams,  do 

Mass. 
Strike,  hod  carriers  and  laborers,  Brooklyn, 

Strike,  building  trades,  Lorahi,  Ohio 

Strike,  American  Car  &  Foundry  Co.,  Chi- 


C.  Reeves 

C.W.Ellis 

C.  Bendheim 

J.A.Smyth 

E.  E.  Groenawalt... 

O.F.Nelson,  D.W. 

Benjamin. 
A.  L.  Faulkner 

C.  Reeves 

.....do 

.....do 


do 

C.W.Ellis.. 


140 
50 

850 
15 
25 
05 


200 


cago.  111. 
Threatened  strike,  pattern  makers,  Jobbing 

and  manulacturmg  plants,  PittsbuKh,  Pa. 
Threatened  strike,  electrical  workers.  General 

Electric  Co.,  Pittsfleld,  Mass. 
Strike,  sheet-metal  workers,  St.  Louis  Metal 

Ware  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Cantroversy.  Cleveland  Worm  &  Gear  Co. 

and  machinists,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
Cantroversy,  Jewish  bakers  and  employers, 

New  York  (flOO  shops). 
Controversy,  George  A.  Ohle  &  Co.  and 

founders  and  macninists.  Newark,  N.  J. 
Strfketmachinists,  tinsmiths,  and  ironwork- 
ers. Hospital  Bopply  Co.,  New  York. 

Strike,  Newborn  4c  Co.,  New  York 

Strike,  machinists,  Smalley-General  Co.,  Bay 

City,  Mkh. 
Controversy,  American-British  Manufactur- 

iztt  Co.  and  machinists.  Providence,  R.  I. 
Strin,  laborers  and  tin  house  employees. 

Standard  Tin  Plate  Co.,  Canonsburg.  ra. 
Threatened  strike,  Schwarz  Wheel  Co.,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
Controversy,  De  Pere  Manuiacturlng  Co.  and 

machinists,  etc..  West  De  Pere,  \vis. 
Lockout^  Smith  &  Drum  Co.,  Philadelphia, 

Pa. 
Controversy,  Mahoninz  Si  Shenango  Railway 

Si    lAf^t   Co.    and   etoetricar  workers, 

YoungBtown,  Ohio. 
Strike,  flremen  and  furnace  men,  United 

States  Metals  Reilnhig  Co.,  Chrome,  N.  J. 

1  Strike  abandoned  before  commissioners  called  on  employers. 

*  Men  returned  to  work  pendhig  adjustment  of  troubles  by  United  States  Fuel  Administration. 

*  Fhunbers,  electrieian.s  and   sheet-metal  workers   signed  agreements;  carpenters,  bricklayers^  aad 
painters  deadlocked.   Commissioner  withdrew  from  case. 

<  Referred  to  National  War  Labor  Board. 

*  Adjusted  before  arrival  of  oommissioner. 


H.   J.    Skeffington, 

J.  A.  Sullivan. 
F.G.Davis 


J.  J.  S.  Rodgers. 
R.M.  McWade. 

J.  L.  Hughes 

F.  L.  Feick 


10 

3 

100 


1,600 

75 

15 

47 

35 

800 

3 
1,100 

16 

36 

10,000 

700 
800 

470 
7,000 

125 

150 

2,500 

45 

120 

16 
30 

126 

500 

150 

118 


50 


250 


100 

1,800 

135 


4,000 
500 


1,000 


20 


J.  J.  Casey. 


33 


340 


1,200 


Adjusted. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
(») 

Adjusted. 
(») 
Adjusted. 

Unable  to  adjust. 

Do. 
Adjusted. 

(") 
Adjusted. 

Do. 

Da 
(*) 
Adjusted. 

Do. 
Da 

Da 

Unable  to  ad jusL 
Adjusted. 

Da 

Da 

Do. 

Da 

Da 

Da 
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BEPOBTS  OF  DEPABTMEKT  OF  lABOE. 


Statement  ahowing  number  of  labor  disputes  handled  by  the  Department  of 
Labor  through  its  eommissionert  of  conciliation  from  July  1%  ldl7,  to  June  SO^ 
iWS"— Continued. 


Name. 

conciliation. 

Workmen 
affected. 

Di- 
rectly. 

Indi- 
rectly. 

Reeultn. 

APRIL— oootlntied. 

Lockout,  United  Stetes  Aofo  PropeBer  Co. 
(formerly  Oroat  Lakes  Boat  BiiildfEig  Cor> 
poration),  Mnwaukeo,  Wis. 

Controversy.  Norwalk  Hospital  and  State 
Hospital  Employees' Union.  Norwalk,  Cal. 

Controversy,  Typographical  Union  and  pal^ 
lishers  of  I>enver  newspapers,   Denver, 
Colo. 

Strike,  track  laborers,  Philadelphia  ft  Read- 
ing R.  R.  Co.,  Port  Richmond,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Threatened  strike,  freight  handlers,  PtiHa- 
delphia  &  Readinc  R.  R.  Co.,  Broad  and  Cal- 
lowhill  Streets,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Strike,  firemen,  Southern  Paciflc  Steamship 
Line,  New  York. 

Controversy,  Cleveland  School  Product*  Co., 
( leveland.  Ohio. 

Strike,  molders,  Uenefee  Foundry  Co.,  Fort 
Wa>Tie,  Ind. 

CJontroversy,  H.  C.  CragK  Manufacturing  Co. 
and  madiinists,  WaaanigtoD,  D.  C. 

Controversy,  Goodall,  Mlnerra,  and  Sanfoid 
Worsted  "Mills,  Sanftwd,  Me. 

Controversy,  bulldinr  trades  and  contractors, 
Marsh   Aviation  Training   School,   Ales- 
sandro,  Cal. 

Strike,  Atlas  Brass  Foundry  Co.,  Clereland, 
Ohio. 

Strike,  molders,  American  Range  Co.,  Cleve- 
land. Ohio. 

Threatened  strike,  longshoremen,  truckers, 
and  checkers,  SeattleTWash. 

Strike,  boiler  makers,  etc.,  John  Wood  Mana> 
iacturing  Co.,  Conshohocken,  Pa. 

Lockout,  stmctural  ironworkers  on  canton* 

R.M.McWade 

C.T.ConneB 

O.W.Musser,R.n. 
Forbes. 

J.  J.  8.  Rodgers 

J.L.Haghes,J.J.S. 
Rodgers. 

J.L.  Hughes 

A.  L.  Faulkner 

F.  L.  Feick 

0 

10 
170 

40 

60 

30 

5 

130 

13 

250 

10 

60 

4,500 

500 

4 

80O 

f,500 

2,350 
35 

300 

500 
400 

600 

1,500 

1,500 

30 

igo 

170 

ao 

80 
14 

(») 

135 

1,075 
20 

1,500 
500 

000 
2,500 

io 

350 

11,000 
250 

""aoo" 

75 

Adjusted. 

Da 

Do. 

Da 

Da 

Da 
Da 
Do. 

E.  P.  Marsh,  R.  B. 

Mahany. 
H.  J.  Skefflngton,... 

CT.ConneU 

F.G.Davis 

....  do 

0) 

Unable  to  adiTBt 

Adjnsted. 

Da 
Da 

H.  M.  White,  E.  C. 

Snyder. 
J.  J.8.  Rodgers 

J.J.Barrett 

Da 
Da 
Work  finished;  east 

ment,  t>es  Moines,  Iowa. 

workers  (40  firms),  Chicago,  Rl. 
Strike,  retail  clerln.  cooks,  axid  wnitera.  laim^ 

J.B.Lennon 

G.Y.Harry 

Cwsed. 
Unable  to  ad  joflt. 

Adjusted. 
Do. 

dry  workers  and  mine  crafts  affiliated  with 
Billings  BuHdiDg  Trades  Council,  Billings, 
Mont. 
Svmpathetie  strike,  Waco,  Tair. . 

J.S.Mvers 

Strike,  boUer  makers,  etc.,  Leslie  &  Elliott 

Co..  Paterson.  N.  1. 
Strike,  machinists,  marine  repair  shops  (13 

companies),  Norfolk,  Va. 
Strike,  Marshall  Furnace  Co.,  Black  Lick,  Pa 

J.J.8.  dodgers 

J.B.C^lpoys 

J.A.Smyth 

Strike,  molders  (23  shops),  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
district. 

Lockout,  longshoremen  employed  at  Army 
£ngine«s'  Depot,  Overseas  Transporta- 
tion Dock,  Norfolk,  Va. 

Controversy,  electrical  woriiers  in  central  and 

do 

I'i 

J.  B.  Colpoys 

E.  White 

Adjustei. 
Do. 

northern  California. 
Threatened  strike,  Hudson  and  Manhattan 

tubes,  New  York. 

Strike,  hatten.  South  Norwalk.  Conn 

Threatened  strike.  Merchant  &  Evuis  Co., 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Controversy,  Thomas  Iron  Co.,  near  Wharton, 

J.L.  Hughes 

E.K.OreenawaU... 
E.  £.  Greenawalt, 

J.  J.  S.  Rodgers. 
J.J.Casey 

Da 

A4Jiistod. 

(•) 

O 

N.  J. 
Controversy.  Aeroplane  Propeller  Works  and 
ooppersmiths,  ChiOBgo,  111. 

J.B.Lennon 

1  Philadelphia  divlston. 

*  Matter  dropped,  as  company  claimed  it  could  not  meet  men's  demands  fbr  wage  Increasa 
>  Employers  would  not  meet  committee;  commissioner  withdrew  Amn  eeee. 

*  Adjusted  b«fore  eommtasioner^  arriral. 

•  All  molden  at  work  in  union  shops. 

•  Referred  to  National  War  Labor  Board. 


'^ompany  has  present  contract  about  completed;  U  thay  gat  mora  Oavenument  wocks  vlH  pigr  ntte 

digitized  by  vjO 


demanded. 
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Btatement  9hoicing  number  of  labor  disputes  handled  by  the  Department  of 
Labor  through  its  commissioners  of  conciliation  from  July  1, 1917,  to  June  30, 
1918 — Continued. 


Name. 

Commisskmersof 
ooncHiation. 

Workmen 
affected. 

Di- 
rectly. 

Indi- 
roctly. 

Results. 

AMUL— oontinued. 

Strike,  oement  finishers,  Des  Moines,  Iowa... 

8t«elCo.,AUentown,Pa. 
Strike,  boatmen,  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Canal.. 
Strike,  firemen,  Mansanese  Manufacturing 

Co.,  Dunbar,  Fa- 
Strike,  James  Shewan  &  Sons  Co.  (Inc.), 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Controversy,  station   men.   Grand   Trunk 

J.L.Hughes 

J.J.Barrett 

£.  P.  Marsh,  F.  L. 
Feick. 

C.Bendhehn 

F.O.Davis 

125 

35 
5,000 

250 
12 

60 

400 

500 

25,000 

"'■756' 
6,000" 

Adjusted. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

J.L.Hughes 

H.  J.  Skofllngton 

Do. 

(1) 

R.R.  Co'.; Boston, Mass.' 

Controversy,  Burgess  Aeroplane  Co.,  Marble- 
h«ad.  Mass. 

Threatened  strike,  oooks  and  waiters,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

Controversy,  St.  Louis  Car  Co.  and  carpen- 
ters, etc..  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Threatened  strike,  Nevada  ConsoUdated  Cop- 
per Co.,  Ruth  and  McOUl,  Nev. 

Contfoversv.  bituminous  miners.  Camcde 

J.A.Sullivan 

E.C.Sn>der 

O.F.Nelson,  D.W. 

Benjamin. 
C.T.Connell 

J.  .\.  Smyth 

75 

050 

1,060 

150 

70 

375 

320 
150 

1 
40 

60 

260 

125 

400 

25 

7 

37 

GOO 

45 

1,000 

150 
350 

41 

20 
40 

800 

1,000 

2,800 

2,500 

400 

100 
500 

3,000 
750 

15 

3,000 
50 
85 

3,000 
500 

^.  .....  a 

300 
100 

7,700 

C) 

'Adjusted. 
(•) 
Adjusted. 

(0 
Adjusted. 

Do. 

Dow 

MiU  Mine,  Bellaire,  Ohio. 
Strike,  teamsters  and  chauffeurs,  Denver, 

Colo. 

Strike,  molders,  Aurora.  IU.»». 

Strike,  machinists  and  helners,  American 

District  Steam  Co.,  "SoTth.  Tonawanda, 

N.  Y. 
Controversy,  McKeesport  Tin  Plate  Co.  and 

mill-house  employees,  McKeesport,  Pa. 
Controversy,  F.  E.  Newberry  Electric  Co. 

and  electrical  workers,  March  Aviation 

Field,  Ales8andro,Cal. 

Old  Dominion  Steamship  Co.,  Richmond, 

Va. 
Lockout,  Rice  Lake  Lumber  Co.,  Rice  Lake, 

Wis. 
Strike,  teamsters.  Rock  Island.  111.,  and 

G.W.Musser 

J.  B.  I.«imon. 

F.G.Davis 

do 

C.T.Connoll 

J.  B.Colpoys 

R.M.McWade 

F.L.  Feick 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Davenport,  Iowa. 
Threatened  strike,  Hudson  Coal  Co.  and 

J.J.Casey 

Do. 

molders  and  core  makers,  Scranton,  Pa. 
Threatened  strike,  Quaker  City  Cab  Co., 

Pbiiadelpfaia,  Pa. 
Strike,  coppersmiths,  Joseph  Oat  &  Sons 

Co.,  Phifiulelphia,  Pa. 
Strike,  inside  wlremen,  Butte,  Mont 

E.  E.Greenawalt... 

E.  E.  Greenawalt, 
J.  J.  S.  Rodgers. 

O.Y.UarrvTr. 

JohnB.  Lemion 

J.  PurceU 

(•) 
(•) 

Adjusted. 
Do. 

Strike,  Jelke  Butterine  Co.,  Chicago,  HI 

Strike,  Big  Savage  Ftre  Brick  Co.,  Frostburg, 

Md. 
Controversy,   Master  Builders'  Association 

J.J.  Barrett 

Do. 

and  hod  carriers  and  laborers,  Des  Moines, 

Iowa. 
Controversy.  Des  Moines  aty  Light  Co.  and 

linemen,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
Controversy,  painters  and  decorators  and 

Master  Painters'  Association,  Des  Moines, 

Iowa. 
Controversy,  Chas.  Welts  &  Sons  and  painters 

do 

do 

do 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

and  decorators,  Dee  Moines,  Iowa.' 
Strike,  electrical  woricers,  Des  Moines,  Iowa.. 

do 

Do. 

Threatened  strike,  maehiniats.  Valley  Forg- 

F.Q.Davis  

Do. 

ing  Co.,  Verona,  Pa. 
Lockout,  textile  workers  (10  cotton  mills), 
(V>lumbn8,  Qa. 

J.  W.  BridweU,  W. 
R.  Fairley. 

(•) 

>  RefBrred  to  Canadian  anthorities. 

s  Beferred  to  National  War  Labor  Board. 

>  Adjusted  by  National  War  Labor  Board. 

« Referred  to  United  States  Fuel  Administration. 

*  Adjusted  before  arrival  of  cemmJMloner. 

*  Coppersmiths  will  secure  work  elsewhere  and  company  will  continue  to  use  bandymen. 

^  Comndasloiier  reports  wlremen  had  about  15  members  of  union  left  out  of  37  when  strike  was  declared> 
and  tliey  were  startuiK  a  shop  of  their  own.  ^ 

*  Mills  operating,  ^rlke  called  off  at  EagUand  PhoenlxmUla. 
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REPORTS  OF  DEPARTMEirr  OF  LABOR. 


Statement  ahoicing  numher  of  labor  disputes  handled  hy  ike  Department  of 
Labor  thwugh  its  commissioners  of  conciliation  from  July  1, 1011,  to  June  SO, 
iPiS— Continued. 


Name. 


Commissioners  of 
concJIIation. 


Workmen 
affected. 


Di- 
rectly. 


Indl- 
rectly. 


Results. 


APBIL— continued. 

Controversy,  carpenters'  union  and  employ- 
ers' association  and  carpenter  contractors, 
Detroit,  Mich. 

Strike,  Detroit  United  Railway,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

Strike,  Baker  Packing  Co.,  Chicago,  III 

Strike,  bakers  and  cracker  packers,  Loose- 
Wiles  Biscuit  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Strike,  bakers  and  cracker  packers,  Umon 
Biscuit  Co.,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

Strike,  woodworkers.  Si.  Louis,  Mo.* 

Strike,  ironworkers,  uager  &  Sons  Hinge  Co., 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Controversy,  Susquehanna  Coal  Co.  and  min- 
ers, Williamstown,  Pa. 

Threatened  strike,  bakers,  Seattle,  Wash 

Lockout,  Reliable  Belt  Cfo.  and  Model  Belt 
Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Controversy,  Newcomb  Glass  Co.  and  pack- 
ers, Roycrsford,  Pa. 

Controversy,  Landis  Tool  Co.  and  7  other 
firms  and  machinists,  Waynesboro,  Pa. 

Controversy,  laborers  protective  umon  and 
employers  association^  Havre,  Mont. 

Controversy,  waiters.  Grand  Pacific  Hotel, 
Chicago,  111. 

Strike,  carpenters.  United  Verde  Extension 
Smeitor,  Jerome,  Aris. 

Strike,  street-railway  employees,  Springfield, 

Controversy,  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  and  elec- 
trical workers,  AUentown,  Pa. 

Strike,  Larrowe  Construction  Co.,  Whitehall, 
Mont. 

Threatened  strike,  Klngsford  Foundry  & 
Machine  Works,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 

Strike,  painters,  Haucr  &  Fahlsing,  Rich- 
mond, Ind. 

Strike,  pattern  makers,  Lyons-Atlas  Co., 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Controversy,  Nuckells  Packing  Co.,  Pueblo, 
Colo. 

Strike,  machinists,  Holllster  &  Whitney  Co., 
Quincy,  111. 

Strike,  machinists,  Dayton  &  Dick  Co., 
Quhicy,  111. 

Strike,  machfaiists,  Ellington  Electric  Co., 
Quincv,  m. 

Stra-e,  Continental  Can  Co.,  Chicago,  111 

Strike,  electricians  and  machinists  at  Otis 
Elevator  and  Pennsylvania  freight  depot, 
Chicago,  111. 

Strike,  inm  molders,  Chicago,  111 

Controversy,  Public  UtlUt iiss  Co.  and  Bloom- 
ington  AssocJation  of  Commerce,  Blooming- 
ton,  111. 

Strike,  White-Washbume  Co.,  Hinsdale, 
N.  H. 

Strike,  National  Refinery  Co.,  Coffeyville, 
Kans. 


F.  L.  Feick. 


.do.. 


F.  Frankfurter 

O.  F.  Nelson,  D.  W. 

Benjamin. 
....do. 


.do.. 
.do.. 


J.  Purcell. 


E.C.Snyder 

J.  B.  Lennon,  J.  A. 

Smyth. 
F.  O.  Da^is 


C.  Reeves 

G.Y.Harry., 
O.  F.  Nelson. 
H.  Davies.... 


J.  B.  Lennon,  F.  G. 

Davis. 
E.  P.  Marsh,  J.  L. 

Spangler. 
G.Y.Harry 

W.R.Fairley 

F.L.  Feick 

....do 

G.  W.  Musser 

O.  F.Nelson 

....do 

do 


J.  B.  Lennon 

J.  B.  Lennon,  J.  A. 
Smyth. 


....do 

J.  J.  Banett.. 


J.A.Sullivan 

W.H.Rodgers,J.S. 
Myers. 


1,000 

3,500 

90 
265 

175 

300 
250 

60 

200 
70 

12 

2,500 

90 


64 

150 

450 

150 

50 

21 

4 

110 

12 

45 

6 

75 
100 

1,000 


8 
375 


2,500 


450 


350 
300 

2,000 


170 


300 


35 

28,000 

400 

100 


30 


20 
115 
15 


500 


400 


Adjusted. 

0) 

Adjusted. 

(») 

(«) 

Adjusted. 
Do. 

(«) 
Adjusted. 

(•; 

Adjusted. 

(•) 

Adjusted. 

Do. 

Do. 
(') 
(•) 
Adjusted. 

Do. 

Da 

Do. 
(•) 
Adjusted. 

Do. 

Do. 

Da 
Da 


1? 


Adjusted. 


1  Adjusted:  men  returned  to  work  pending  decision  of  National  War  Labor  Board. 

s  Strike  called  off:  some  of  the  strikers  returned  to  work  and  others  found  employment  elsewhere. 

•  Embracing  plants  of  St.  Louis  Bank  Equipment  Co..  Loughman  Cabinet  Co.,  Staudte  &  Rue(d[- 
oldt  Co.,  Cloes  &  Sehnbeuter  Co.,  G.  A.  Haseman  &  Sons,  Missouri  Stair  Co.,  and  John  Reinhard. 

•  Referred  to  United  States  Fuel  Administration. 

•  Firms  stopped  work  to  ship  stock  on  hand.    Firms  wrote  to  employees  to  return;  some  did  and  boom 
are  emoloyoa  elsewhere. 

•  Referred  to  National  War  Labor  Board. 

T  Strike  ineffective.    Less  than  a  score  of  men,  other  than  those  operating  Jitneys,  have  not  returned 
to  work. 

•  Company  claimed  they  could  not  grant  demands  of  men,  and  after  conference  with4>oth  sidealt  ww 
agreed  there  would  be  no  strike.  ^   .^.     ,,    (  ^r\r\n\c> 

•  Adjusted  before  arrival  of  Commfcsioner.  Q^ized  by  VjUU  V IV^ 
!•  This  matter  was  taken  up  by  National  War  Labor  Board  and  award  handed  down  by  11.  ^ 
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Btatemeni  shotcing  number  of  labor  disputes  handled  by  the  Department  of 
Labor  through  its  commissioners  of  conciliation  from  July  1, 1917,  to  June  SO, 
iW8— Gontiniied. 


Name. 


Commissioners  of 
conciliation. 


Workmen 
affected. 


Di- 
rectly. 


Indi- 
rectly. 


Ilosolts. 


AFRiL->continued. 

Strike,  sheet-metal  workers  and  upholsterers, 

St.  Louis,  Mo.i 
Strike,  Carroll   Foundry   &   Machine  Co., 

Bucyrus,  Ohio. 
Strike,  Ohio  Locomotive  Oane  Co.,  Bucyrus 

Ohio. 
Threatened  strike,  machinists,  etc.,  Midvale 

Steel  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Controversy,  flre  fighters  association  and  city 

commlssfan.  Mobile,  Ala. 
Controversy,  Snow  Steam  Pump  Works  and 

metal  trades,  Bufblo,  N.  Y. 
Threatened  strike,  machinists,  Trout-King 

Pump  Works,  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 
Threatened  strike,  Stahl-Urban  &  Co.,Terre 

Haute.  Ind. 
Strike,  cranemen,  etc..  General  Electric  Co., 

PiUsileld.  Mass. 
Threatened  strike,  employees  belonging  to  8 

other  unions.  General  Klectrlc  Co.,  Pitts- 

fleld,Mass. 
Strike,  cranamen  and  riggers,  General  Electric 

Co.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
Threatened  strike,  Greenbay  Paper  &  Fibre 

Co..  Green  Bay,  Wis. 
Threatened  strike,  Smith  &  Rumery  Co., 

Portland.  Me. 
Strike,  poushers  and  buffers.  Ever  Ready 

Light  Co.,  Long  Island  City.  N.  Y. 
Threatened  strike,  Milwaukee  Electric  Rail- 
way &  Light  Co..  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Strike,  Western  Automatic  Screw  Co.,  Elyria, 

Ohio. 
Controversy,   electrical   workers  and   con- 
tractors, Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Threatened  strike,  Cleveland  Railway  Co., 

Cleveland,  Ohk). 

Strike,  American  Can  Co^  Chicago.  Ill 

Controversy,  Pittsburgh  Street  Kailway  Co., 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Controversy,   The  American   PrqpeDer   ii 

ManuCBCturing  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Strike,  constniction  employees  affiliated  with 

Cleveland  building  trades.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Threatened  strike,  hydroelectric  operators 

and  Ifnemen,  Cumberland  and  York  Coun- 

tiai,Me. 
Controversy  Western  Instrument  Co.  and 

metal  poushers.  Chica«>,  111. 
Strike,  machinists  and  laborers,  Rockford, 

Machine  &  Tool  Co.,  Rockford,  m. 
Controversy,  Nordyke  &  Marmon  Co.  and 

toolmakers,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Strike,  Bndd  Wheel  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa... 
Threatened  strike,  shop  employees,  BenJ»> 

min  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  uasleton.  Pa. 
Oontroversy,  Worthington  Pump  Co.  and 

machinists,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Threatened  strike,  coopers,  Chicago,  IlL 


O.  F.  Nelson,  D.  W. 

Benjamin. 
J.A.Smyth,W.  H. 

Rodgers. 
....do 


J.  J.  8.  Rodgers. 
J.  W.  Bridwell.. 

J.  Purcell 

....do 

R.  M.  McWade.. 


J.  J.  Casey,  H.  J. 

Skefflngton. 
do , 


....do 

R.  M.  McWade. 
J.  A.  Sullivan... 

C.  Reeves 

R.  M.  McWade. 
A.  L.  Faulkner. 

F.L.  Feick 

A.  L.  Faulkner. 


J.  B.  Lennon.. 
F.G.Davis... 


R.  B.  Mahany. 


A.  L.  Faulkner. 
J.  A.  SuUivan. . . 


J.  B.  Lennon,  J.  A. 

Smyth. 
R.M.  McWade.. 


F.  L.  Feick. 


J.J.  S.  Rodgers. 
J.J.Casey 


J.  B.  Colpoyi. 


J.  A.  Smyth,  J.  B. 
Lennon. 


180 

50 

20 

1,000 

35 

800' 

130 

9 

103 

1,500 

325 
265 
150 
120 

1,456 

185 

2 

2,500 

70 
3,000 

124 


0,000 
141 


450 
175 
30 
(») 
03 


70 

200 

7,000 


23,000 


1,600 

2,624 

182 

198 


140 


75 
300 


100 
120 


Adjusted. 

Do. 

Do. 
(«) 

Adjusted. 
(*) 
(«) 

Adjusted. 
(•) 
(■) 

(•) 

Adjusted. 
Do. 
Do, 
Do. 

(«) 

Adjusted. 

(•) 

Adjusted. 
(•) 

Adjusted 

Do. 
Do 

Do. 
Do. 


a- 


I  Embracing  workers  of  Mound  Casket  Ck>.,  ilMidle  Casket  Co., 
GasketCo. 
'  Several  thousand. 

X  Referred  to  National  War  Labor  Board. 

<  Company  declined  mediation.    Commissioner  withdrew  from  case. 
'Adjusted  by  United  States  district  attorney,  £.  Lowry  Humes. 

87277**— LAB  1018 6 


Ldjosted. 
1,100      2,100    («) 
190         900    («) 

St.  Louii  Coffin  Co..  and  Krege* 


Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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REPORTS  OF  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR. 


Statctnent  tthoidng  numher  of  laJ>or  disputes  handled  hy  the  Department  of 
Labor  thwuffh  its  commissioners  of  conciliation  from  July  1, 1917,  to  June  SO, 
i.9/8— Continued. 


Nftino. 


Commissioiiera  of 


WofknMn 
ailectad. 


Di- 
rectly. 


Indl- 
rooUy. 


MAT— continued. 

Controversy,  electrical  workers,  Wheeling 
Electrical  Co..  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

Controversy,  electrical  workers.  Wheeling 
Electric  Light.  Heat  &  Power  Co.,  Wheel- 
ing, W.  Va. 

Strike,  PhiladelpbU  Rapid  Transit  Co., 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Coatroversy,  western  Cold  Storage  Co.  and 
55  other  packing  houses  J3hicago,  111. 

Controversy,  electricians,  Rochester,  N.  Y.... 

Thre:itened  strike,  at  mills  of  A.  B.  Ham- 
mond and  St.  John  Lumber  Co.,  Van 
Buren.  Me. 

Threatened  strike.  Luster-Jordan  Co.  and 
macliinists,  Morrutown,  Pa. 

Controversy,  Southern  Express  Co.,  Jaokson- 
\11le.Fla. 


Co.     and 


Controversy,     Willys-Overland 
molders,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Controversy.  Toledo  Ship  Building  Co.  and 
molders,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Strike,  plumbers.  Wellman,  Seaver,  Morgan 
Co.,  Akron,  Ohio. 

Strike,  machinists  and  helpers.  Saginaw. 
yich.,at- 

Wemer.  Pfleiderer  Co 

Nelson  i^ros.  Motor  Co 

Jackson-Church  Co 

JocoxCo 

National  Engineering  Co 

WUcox  Motor  Co 

Garde  Tool  &  Stamping  Co 

Stork  Motor  Co 

Controversy,  I^ke  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

Controversey,  Russell  Motor  Co.  and  metal 
trades,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Strike,  cigarmakers,  Henry  O.  OUterdinger's 
factory,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Controversey,  Swift  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Do 

Strike,  wire  workers,  John  A  Roebling  Sons 
Co.,  Trenton.  N.  J. 

Threatened  strike.  International  Street  Rail- 
way Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Threatened  .«ttrike,  gold  and  silver  miners, 
Virginia  City  and  Gold  HUl,  Nev. 

Threatened  strike,  gold  and  silver  minors, 
Comstock  lode.  Nevada. 

Strike,  silk  dyers  and  helpers,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

Strike,  plasterers.   Fort   Des  Moines,   Des 
Moines,  Iowa. 

Strike,  teamsters  and  metal  workers,  Bloom- 
ington.  111. 

Strike,  Morrell  Packing  Co.,  Sioux  Falls, 
S.  Dak. 

Threatened  strike^  machinists,  etc.,  W^ild- 
man  Manufacturmg  Co.,  Nornstown,  Pa. 

Strike,  auto  mechanics,  T.  B.  Martmdale, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Strike,  molders,  Winslow  Government  Stand- 
ard Scale  Works  (Inc.),  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 


J.  Purcell. 
.....do.... 


E.  E.  Greeoawalt. . 

J.  B.  Leonon,  J.  A. 
Smyth. 

J.  PuroeU 

C.  E.Gray 


J.  J.  S.  Rodgers. 
J.W.BridweU.. 


C.  Bendheim 

....do 

D.  W.  Benjamin. 


J.J.Barrett.. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

J.  A.  Smyth. 

J.  Purcell.... 


R.  B.  Mahany.  W. 
D.  Davidge. 

CT.ConneU 

do 

J.  J.  S.  Rodgers 


C.  Reeves,  J.  Pur- 
cell, J.  A.  Smyth. 
R.  M.  McWade 


.do. 


J.  J.  S.  Rodgers. 
J.  J.  Barrett 


J.  B.  Lennon 

W.  H.  Rodgers , 

J.  J.  S.  Rodgers 

E.  E.  Greenawalt.. 
R.M.  McWade 


10 
40 

9,500 


300 
500 


96 
135 

2 
2 
18 


168 
167 
100 
200 
104 
145 
60 
35 
300 

800 

57 

60 
2 

600 

2,000 

360 

207 

1,300 
15 

182 

500 

180 

25 

2 


700 


7,000 


800 

17 
90 

20,000 
8,000 


185 


438 


167 
70 


1,700 


66 

75 
60 
900 


200 
16 


375 


Adjusted. 
Da 

(>) 

(•) 

Adjusted. 
0) 


Company 
under     " 


now 
G<|yerii- 
ment  control. 
Adjusted. 


Do. 


W 


0) 

Adjusted. 

0) 

Adjusted. 


Adjusted. 
(•) 

0) 

Adjusted. 

Da 

Da 
Da 

(•) 

(•) 

Adjusted. 

(") 

Adjusted. 


1  Referred  to  National  War  Labor  Board, 
s  Referred  to  Judge  Samuel  Alschuler. 

*  Company  statedthey  were  unable  to  grant  request  for  wages.     No  strike  occurred 

*  Matter  in  dispute  was  contract  work  which  company  claimed  had  terminated. 

*  In  August  this  case  developed  into  a  strike  and  was  adjusted. 

*  Ijeaders  of  strike  had  secured  employment  elsewhere;  strikers  returned  to  work, 
f  Many  thousands 


*  Committee  of  employees  and  employers  met  several  times  and  settled  matters. 


iby 


Google 


*  Adjusted  before  arrival  of  Commissioner. 

i«  Mr.  Martindale  decUned  all  offers  to  settle  oontroveny  by  compromise  or  agreement  of  any  land:  com- 
missioner withdrew  from  case. 
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Btatement  showing  numJter  of  lahor  diaputea  handled  hy  the  Department  of 
Labor  through  its  commissioners  of  conciliation  from  July  1, 1917,  to  June  SO, 
1918 — Continued. 


Name. 


Commissioners  of 
ooncHiation. 


Workmen 
affected. 


Di- 
rectly. 


Indi- 
rectly. 


Results. 


HAT— continued. 

Strike,  machinists,  Connersvllle,  Ihd.1 

Controversy,  Building  Trades  and  Bmploy- 

'!rs'  Association.  Lewistown,  Mont. 
Strike,  barbers,  Cnicago,  111 

Controversy,  California  Packing  Corporation 

et  al  and  fruit  workers^Califomia. 
Strike,  teamsters,  Great  Falls,  Mont. 


Controversy,  American  Shipbuilding  Co.  and 
boiler  m^rs,  etc.,  Loniin,  Ohio. 

Strike,  Foot  Bros.  Gear  Co.,  Chlcaco,  111 

Strike,  linemen,  groundmen,  installers,  and 
cable  spUoers,  Ohio  State  Telephone  Co., 
Youn^stown,  Ohio. 

Strike,  Cramer  &  Sherr,  Philadelphia,  Pa.... 

Strike,  Scranton  Bolt  &  Nut  Works,  Scran- 
ton,  Pa. 

Strike,  engineers.  New  England  Fuel  Sc 
Transportation  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Strike,  bakers,  Buffalo,  N.  Y 

Lockout,  boiler  makers,  Standard  BoOer 
Plate  Co.,  East  St.  Louis,  HI. 

Strike,  street-railway  employees,  Eochester, 

Controversy,  University  of  Michigan  and 

electricians,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
Strike,  carpenters,  St.  Louis,  Mo.^ 

Threatened  strike,  ship^ng-room  employees, 

Haas-IiebMr  Grocery  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Strike,  American  Steel  Co^  Wavnesburg^ 
Controversy,  Wheeling  Traction  Co.,  ri 
handle  Co^  and  SteuDenvllle,  Wellsburg  die 
Weirtoo  By.  and  electricians,  Wheeling, 

Con^ve'rsy,  West  Virdnia  Traction  &  Eleo- 
tric  Co,  and  CityRailway  Ca  and  electri- 
cians. Wheeling,  w.  Va. 

Controversy,  Wheeling  Electric  Co.  and 
Wheeling  Traction  Co.  and  engineers. 
Wheeling,  W.Va. 

Controversy.  West  Virginia  Traction  &  Elec- 
tric Co.  and  engineers,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

Threatened  strike,  clerks,  Ducommun  Hard- 
ware Co.,  Los  AngeleSiCaL 

Strike,  Eddy  Valve  Co.,  Waterford,  N.  Y 

Threatened  strike,  metal  polishers.  Standard 
Aeroplane  Co.,  Elizabetn,  N.  J. 

Thieatenedv  str&e,  affecting  transCsr  sheds 
and  warehouses.  Northern  Pacific  By., 
Auburn,  Wash. 

Strike,  teamsters,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Strike,  cooks  and  waiters,  Cincinnati,  Ohio . . . 

Strike  dgar  makers.  Tampa,  Fla 

Strike,  cari)enters,  Mississippi  Ship  Building 


Pa.. 

'an- 


F.L.Feick , 

O.Y.Harry , 

J.  B.  Lennon,  J.  A. 

Smyth. 
C.  T.  Connell , 


G.  Y. 
A.  L.  Fi 


J.  B.  Lennon.... 
W.  H.  Rodgers., 


E.  E.  Greenawalt, 

J,  J.  S.  Rodgers. 
J.J.Casey 


J.  A.  Sullivan. 


J.  Purcell.... 
J.  A.  Smyth.. 

E.  P.  Marsh.. 


C.  Bendhelm,  W.  H. 

Rodgers. 
O.  F.  Nelson,  D.W. 

Benjamin. 
O.F.Nelson 


W.  H.  Rodgers.. 
J.PuroeU 


.do.. 


.do.. 


.....do , 

C.T.  Connell.. 


J.  B.  Buchanan. 
J.  B.  Colpoys 


E.C.Snyder., 


W.  R.  Fairley.., 

do , 

J.Jones 

J.  W.  Bridwell., 


400 
2S0 

50 

2,500 

250 

2,000 

3,500 

170 
1,500 

""766* 

400 

30 

15 

150 
19 

100 

17 

1,350 

10 

145 

55 

108 
600 

150 
10 


150 


72 

282 

9,450 

200 


40 


40 


150 


220 
100 


450 


250 
2,000 


Adjusted. 
Da 

(») 
Adjusted. 


Do. 
Da 


Adjusted. 

Unable  to  adjust. 

Adjusted. 

(*) 

Adjusted. 

Adjusted. 
(•) 

Adjusted* 
Da 


a 


.djusted. 

Do. 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 
Da 

Da 

Adjusted. 
Do. 


Co.,  BUoxi,  Miss. 

1  Embracing  plants  of  ConnersvUle  Blower  Co.  and  P.  H.  A  F.  M.  Boots  Go. 

>  Barbers  maldng  settlements  every  day  and  do  not  require  services  of  oonaliators. 

s  Firm  refused  to  deal  with  union  or  strikers. 

•  Men  who  went  on  strike  all  employed  elsewhere  and  new  employees  at  company's  yard  are  giving 
satisfaction. 

•  Boiler  makers  have  secured  other  work  and  are  now  employed. 

•  All  mechanics  employed  at  university  recently  given  an  advance  of  10  per  cent  tn  wages.    Superin- 
tendent of  grounds  and  buildings  stated  th<  '  "  '       " 

»Compris_„ 
Co.;  Lehnbeuter-Deochman  Manufacturing  Co. 

•  Company  roftised  to  sign  union  agreement,  but  agreed  would  not  discriminate  against  employees 
becwisc  of  union  affiliations. 

•  Various  companies  involved  will  use  parcel  post,  thereby  reducing  number  of  teamsters  and  chauffeura 


i  and  buildings  stated  Chere  was  no  controversy  and  men  were  satisfied. 

;  following  firms:  American  Fixture  Co.;  H.  Pauk  &  Sons;  M.  A.  Heiman  Manufacturing 


required. 


Strike  loft;  employers  have  seoured  all  the  labor  needed* 


Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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REPORTS  OF  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR. 


Statement  showing  number  of  labor  disputes  handled  by  the  Department  of 
Labor  through  its  oom^nissioners  of  conciliation  from  July  1, 1917,  to  June  SO, 
ii?iS— Continued. 


Name. 


Workmen 
afltoted. 


Commisslonera  of 
oonolliaUon. 


DI- 
raotly. 


Benilta. 


Indi- 
rectly. 


MAT--oontlnaed. 

Strike,  carpenters,  Coast  Ship  Building  Co., 
Co.,  Biloxl.  Miss. 

Strike,  Hartford  <!li  New  York  Transportation 
Co.  deck  and  dock  hands.  New  York  City 
and  Hartford.  Conn. 

Controversy,  Terre  Haute,  Indianapolis  & 
Eastern  Traction  Co.,  and  employees,  Terre 
Haute,  Ind. 

Threatened  strike,  Schenectady  Street  Rail- 
way Co.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Strike,  teamsters  and  truck  drivers,  Chicago, 

Controversy,  American  Oas  &  Electric  Co. 
and  firemen.  Beach  Bottom,  W.  Va. 

Strike,  Turner  Tanning  Machine  Co.,  Pea- 
body,  Mass. 

Strike,  foundry  employees,  American  Loco- 
motive Co.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Strike,  miners,  Holdred  Colliery  Co.,  Blair, 
W.V* 

Threatened  strike,  street-car  employees,  Phil- 
adelphia Railways  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Strike,  plumbers  and  steam  fitters,  water- 
bury.  Conn. 

Strike,  meat  packers  and  butchers,  East  Side 
Packing  Co.,  East  St.  Louis,  HI. 

Threatened  strike,  E&st  St.  Louis  &  Suburban 
Traction  Co.,  East  St.  Louis,  111. 

TTontroversy,  Estate  Stove  Co.  and  Stove 
Mounters  mtemational  Union,  Hamilton, 
Ohio. 

Controversy,  Master  Painters  Association  and 
journeyman  painters,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Threatened  strike.  Baker  Manufacturing  Co.. 
Saratoga,  N.  Y. 

Controversy,  Toledo  Machine  A  Tool  Co., 
Toledo,  Ohio. 


J.W.Bridwdi.. 

J.  Hawkins,   T. 
Bums. 

F.  L.  Felck 


J.  R.  Buchanan... 

J.  A.  Smyth 

J.Purcell 

J.A.  SuUlvan 

J.  R.  Buchanan... 

H.  L.  Eerwtn 

E.  E.  Oreenawalt . 
D.  W.  Benjamin.. 
J.A.  Smyth 


J.  A.  Smyth,  F.  L. 

Feick. 
C.  Bendheim 


Strike,  pipe  fitters  and  cranemen.  Western 

Steel  Car  &  Foundry  Co.,  Chicago,  HI. 
Strike,  Olds  Motor  Works,  Lansing,  Mich . . . . 


F.L.  Felck 

J.  R.  Buchanan. 
C.  Bendlreim.... 
O.  F.  Nelson 


C.  Bendbeim.... 

J.A.Smyth 

W.  R.  Fairley... 
W.  H.  Rodgers.. 


J.  B.  Colpoys.. 

J.  PuroeU 

....do 

....do 


400 
12,000 
1,000 


....do 

W.  H.  Rodgers.. 

J.  W.  BrldweU.. 

O.  F.  Nelson 

....do 


575 


45 


■>>kixiLv,  y^M.\Ma  akwv«    vtvi&o,  *jc»«  101115,  ji 

St  rike,  potash  workers,  Caseyville.  Ill 

Strike,  cigar  makers,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Threatened  strike,  American  Clay  Machinery 
Co.,  Bucyrus,  Ohio. 

Controversy,  Midvale  Steel  Co.  and  metal 
polishers,  Eddjrstone,  Pa. 

Controversy,  machinists,  Symington  Machine 
Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Controversy,  machinists,  American  Laundry 
Co.,  Rochetser,  N.  Y. 

Controversy,  machinists.  United  States  Naval 
Gun  Factory  and  Optical  Annex,  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y. 

Controversy,  machinists,  BastonlaCo.,  Roch- 
ester, N.Y 

Controversy,  Melvin  Bros,  and  Banner  Pat- 
tern Works,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Walkout  Columbian  Paper  Co^ Bristol,  Tenn. 

Strike,  teamsters,  Hammond,  ind 

Threatened  strike,  electrical  workers,  North- 
em  Indiana  Oas  &  Electric  Co.,  Hanunond, 
Ind. 

Controversy,  Hercules  Oas  Engine  &  Buggy 
Co.,  EvazLsvUle,  Ind. 

Threatened  strike,  metal  trades.  General 
Electric  Co.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

>  Many  thousands. 

t  Referred  to  National  Labor  Board. 

•  Adjusted  before  arrival  of  comnUssloner. 

*  Demand  of  men  for  Increase  in  wages  refused.    A  ftw  of  the  men  returned  to  work,  and  tht  plant  is  In 
operation.  ^  t 

» Conunissloner  reports  mill  operating  with  taU  force  and  under  normal  oondltiouL  ^OOQ  LC 


F.L.  Felck 

J.  R.  Buchanan, 


260 
54 

200 

450 
5,000 

27 
146 
170 

75 

55 
198 
100 
600 

40 

41 
112 
550 

60 

90 

45 

700 

200 

2S0 

400 

350 

125 

15 

21 

140 
140 
32 

10 
15,765 


800 


270 
260 


G) 


260 


600 

350 

200 

2.100 

18 


700 
85 

640 
8,000 


Adjusted. 
Do. 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 
(«) 
(«) 

(«) 

Adjusted. 

Da 

(•) 

Adjusted. 

Adjusted. 
Da 

Da 

Pendtoj^ 
Adjuted. 
Da 

Da 

Da 

(») 

Adjusted. 

(») 

Adjusted. 

(») 
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Statement  showing  numlfer  of  labor  disputes  handled  by  the  Department  of 
Labor  through  its  commissioners  of  conciliation  from  July  1, 1917,  to  June  SO, 
iW8— Continued. 


Name. 


ConnnSssioDfin  ct 
oonalUation. 


Workmen 
afleeted. 


Dl- 
nctly. 


Indi- 
rectly. 


RflBolta. 


MAY— <iontinoed. 

Controvernr,  Baker  Iron  Works  and  carpen- 
ters and  helpers,  Ix»  Angeles,  Cal. 

Threatened  strike,  AlbenMr  Pump  die  Con- 
denser Co.,  Newborgh.  N.  Y. 

Controversy,  Minneapolis  Steel  die  Machinery 
Co.  and  machinists,  Minneapolis.  Minn. 

Threatened  strike,  Willys-Overland  Co., 
Elyria,  Ohio. 

Controversy,  asphalt  mill  workers  and  Paving 
Contractors'  Assodatioxi.  Chicago,  111. 

Strike.  Hall,  HartweU  &  Co.,  Cohoes,  N.  Y.. . 

Threatened  strike,  Pullman  Car  Co.,  Ludlow, 
Ky. 

Controversy,  Virginia  &  Trackee  Railway  Co., 
Nevada. 

Threatened  strike,  electricians,  Wheeling 
Mold  A  Foundry  Co-tWheeline,  W.  Va. 

Controversy,  Western  Bleotiio  Co.,  Boston, 


C.  T.  Connell.... 

C.Reeves 

R.  8.  Coleman... 
A.  L.  Faulkner.. 
O.F.Nelson.... 


J.  R.  Buchanan. 
W.  R.  Fairlcy... 


Strike.  Scf anion  R4Uwav  CaXj Horatikn, Pa.. 
Thraaieaed  strlkie,  1r«  ^vers  and  iklpers, 
Plttibmib,  Pa. 

strike,  offiee  ckrks,  Biy  CUy.  Mloh 

Controversy,  elfictiical  worker?  and  various 

empbyKSt  Cluvc^land,  Ohio. 
BtrOce,  Modarih  Telepbotie  Manufai  turing 

Controversy,  Morgan  Eagliiftering  €o.  and 

frleetric;^!  workeis,  AlUasce,  Dhlo. 
ContntVP.rs?»  HyArauUo   Prised  BtM  Co. 

ami  elect jliml  workers,  ClcrVBland*  *  Udo. 
ContttoversT,  Wilbw  Sprlngi  Uuv^^riiine  Co., 

Fred  RruK'B  I'rtwluct  Ca*,  Btorr.  lii-verage 

A  Ie%  Cc  and  Otoaha  Bevoifigo  Vo.  and 

tfiiioiig  uaknu,  Omaha.  Nebr, 
Btriki],  baken,  Gflnezal  Baking  Co.,  Jersey 

aty,N.J. 
Controversy,  Niagara  Electro  Chemical  Co. 

and  Polish  workmen,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Strike,  molders,  Lowell  and  Graniteville, 


R.M.MoWade.... 

J.PuPoeU 

H.  J.  Skeffington.. 


J.J.Casey.. 
F.G.Davis. 


J.J.  Barrett 

A.  L.. Faulkner.. 


P.  F.  Gill 

\.  L.  Faulkner.. 
....do 


F.L.  Feick. 


C.  Reeves 

J.PuroeU 

D.  W.  Benjamin 

W.  R.  Fairley 

J.  A.  Sullivan 

J.A.Smyth 

J.W.  BridweU 

R.  S.Coleman 


E.   E    Greenawnlt, 

J.  J.  S.  Rodgers. 
G.Y.Harry 


A.  L.  Faulkner.. 


300 

180 

27 

6 


Controversy,  Kentucky  Wagon  Works,  Lou- 
isville, Ky. 

Controversy,  Atlantic  Woito,  East  Boston, 
Mass. 

Threatened  strike,  Middletown  Car  Co.,  Mid- 
dletown.  Pa. 

Threatened  strike,  fire  department  employ- 
ees. Memphis,  Tenn. 

Strike,  tracktohorers,  Swift  stockyards  St. 
I'aul,  Minn. 

Controversy,  Joseph  Kopperman  A  Son  and 
coppersmiths,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Controversy,  smelter  workers,  Northport 
SmeltiLg  A  Refining  Co.,  Northport.  Wash. 

Controversy,  contractors  and  buiidingtrades 
employees  engaged  in  constructing  United 
States  railroad  consolidated  ticket  office, 
Cleveland.  Obio 

Strike,  cimr  packers  and  other  employees,  I. 
Lewis  Ugar  Co.,  Ne^-ark,  N.  J. 

*  Referred  to  National  War  Labor  Board. 

>  Strike  averted:  matter  involves  Jurisdictional  dispute. 

*  Matter  referred  to  United  Garment  Workers  of  America. 

*  Adjusted,  pending  decision  of  Director  General  of  Railroads. 

» Clerks  have  secured  employment  elsewhere;  strike  declared  off. 

*  Commisstoner  reports  controversy  is  between  union  and  nonunion  labor  in  which  company  is  not 
tatcrested.  *-  ^ 

'  Plant  working  with  full  complement  of  men.   Company  claimed  services  of  men  no  longer  needed, 
but  would  reemptov  them  if  pipe  fitters  were  required.  ^ 

*  Manager  of  works  stated  that  there  had  been  no  strike  and  so  fkr  as  he  knew  men  are  contented.  p 

*  Some  of  the  men  retunied  to  work  and  others  have  secured  employment  elsewhere.  ^ 
M  Emptoyees  agreed  to  remain  at  work  on  grounds  of  patriotism,  hut  were  dissatisfied  with  conditions. 


J.  A.  Moffltt. 


30 
225 

24 

1,000 

280 

87 
146 

130 

2 

9 

600 
400 

23 
400 

60 

20 

40 

250 

30 
125 
198 

10 

24 

1 

172 

28 

8 

850 

48 

70 


76 
175 

4,000 
550 

4,200 


14 
280 


200 
20 


50 


750 

90 
150 
150 
1,990 


Adjusted. 

Da 
0) 
0) 
(«) 

[? 

Pendinf, 
Adjusted. 
Pending. 

Adjusted. 

Adjusted. 

Do. 
(•) 
Adjusted. 

Do. 
Da 
Do. 

(•) 

Adjusted. 
Do. 

(•) 
Adjusted. 

(10) 

Adjusted. 
Do. 
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REPOBTS  OF  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR. 


Statement  shotoing  numher  of  labor  dUputea  handled  by  the  Department  of 
Labor  through  its  commissUmera  of  conciliation  from  July  1, 1917,  to  June  SO, 
iW8— -Continued. 


Name. 


C^mmteloners  or 
ooaoUiation. 


Workmen 


Di- 
rectly. 


Indi- 
rectly. 


ReBolts. 


MAT— continued. 

Strike,  leather  workers,  Benjamin  N.  Moore 

&  Sons,  Peabody,  ICass. 
Threatened  strike,  Sperry  Gyroscope  Co., 

Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 
Controversy,  Dutchess  Manubcturing  Co., 

machine  operators,  cutters,  and  pressers, 

Poughkeepsle,  N.  Y. 
Controversy,  Eugene  Dletsgen  Co..  Chicago, 

Controvert,  United  Brick  and  Clay  Workers 
and  employers,  Allegany  and  Qarrett  Coun- 
ties, Md. 

Controversy,  Alstader-IxmK  Co.  and  Hoover- 
Ovren-Reutscher  Co.  ana  pattern  makers, 
Hamilton,  Ohio. 

Controversy,  pamters.  liathews  Bros,  lianu- 
Picturing  Co.  and  painters,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Controversy,  Kingsport  Fiber  Co.Lpulp,  sul- 

5hite,  and  paper  mill  workers,  Kingsport, 
'enn. 

Controversy,  cranemen,  American  Locomo- 
tive Works,  Dunkirk.  N.  Y. 

Threatened  strike,  Tredegar  Iron  Works. 
Richmond,  Va. 

Controversy,  molders,  Sterling  Products  Co., 
Evansviile,  Ind. 

Threatened  strike,  dredgemen,  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  district,  Cal. 

Controversy,  metal  polishers,  Bochester 
Stamping  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Controversy,  metal  polishers,  Bastonla  Co., 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Controversy,,  metal  polishers,  Hawkeye  Co., 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Controversy,  metal  polishers,  Eastman  Ko- 
dak, Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Controversy,  metal  poUshers,  Seneca  Co., 
Rochester,  N.Y. 

Strike,  Wolf  Packing  Co.,  Topeka,  Eans 

Controversy,  mechanical  workers,  Storey 
County,  Nev. 

Walkout,  linemen.  Merchants'  Light  &  Heat 
Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Controversy,  Unemen,  Indianapolis  Heat  & 
Light  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Strike,  machinists,  Wickes  Bros.  Machine 
Works,  Saginaw,  Mich. 

Controversy,  blacksmiths  and  helpors.  Indus- 
trial Works,  Bay  City,  Mich. 

Controversy,  boiler  makers  and  helpers,  In- 
dustrial Works.  Bay  City,  Mich. 

Controversy,  Saginaw  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Sagi- 
naw, Mich. 

Strike,  street  car  employees,  Wilmington,  DeL 

Controversy.  Missoula  Street  Railway  Co., 
Missoula,  Mont. 


J.  A.  SulUvan.... 

R.B.Mahany,W.D. 

Davldge. 
C.  Reeves 


O.  F.  Nelwn 

C.  Bendheim.  T.  J. 
Williams. 


W.  H.  Rodgers.. 

R.  M.  MoWode. 
J.W.  BrldweU.. 


J.  Purcell 

J.  B.  Colpoys . 
F.  L.  Feick.., 

E.  White 

J.  Purcell..... 

.....do 

do 

do 

.....do 


P.  F.  am 

R.  M.McWade. 


F.  L.  Felck.. 

....do 

J.J.Barrett. 

....do 

do 

....do 


J.  J.  S.  Rodgers. 
O.Y.Harry.... 


98 
517 
200 

260 
700 

30 


70 

112 

200 

800 

40 

12 

100 

100 

8 

260 
46 

25 

50 

00 

125 

100 

1.000 

420 
14 


130 

1,085 

500 


800 


154 


3,500 
500 


100 
50 


14,000 

50 

50 
10 

50 

75 

500 

2,500 

2,500 


60 


Controversy,  Rump  Shoe  Works,  Jefferson 

City,  Mo. 
Concroversy,   Northern    Ohio   Traction    & 

Lights  Co.,  Akron.  Ohio. 
Threatened  strike,  Aurora,  Elgin  &  Chicago 

Electric  Railway. 
Threatened  strike,  metal  trades.  Baker  Iron 

Works,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

>  Adjusted  before  arrival  of  commissioner. 

I  Commissioner  reports  mill  running  with  nonunion  men;  union  men  had  left  for  other  fields  of  activity. 

*  Adjusted.    In  September  this  case  was  referred  to  the  National  War  Labor  Board.    J.  L.  Hughes 

acted  as  conciliator. 

«  Pending.   This  case  was  referred  to  the  National  War  Labor  Board  on  < 


J.J.Barrett.... 
A.  L.  Faulkner. 

O.  F.Nelson 

C.T.  Connell... 


60 
580 
200 


700 
300 


Adjosted. 
Da 
Do. 

0) 
Pending. 

Unable  to  adjust. 

Adjusted. 
(«) 

Adjusted. 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 
Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Adjusted. 

Da 
Da 
Da 


(*) 


^%ti?^cf%vGoogle 
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Btatement  ah&winff  nwnher  of  labor  diapuiea  handled  by  the  Department  of 
Labor  through  its  commisaionera  of  conciliation  from  July  1, 1917,  to  June  SO, 
iPi8— CoBtlnued. 


r                                   \                                == 

NaiM. 

Commissioners  of 
oonoUlatlon. 

Workmen 
affected. 

Reenlta. 

Di- 
recUy. 

Indi- 
reoUy. 

JUNX— oontJniied. 

Strike,  Cora  Products  MaunCeusturlng  Co., 
Granite  City,  Dl. 

Strike,  pattern  makers,  American  Locomo- 
tive Works.  Allegheny,  Pa. 

Strike^lumbers  and  steam  fitters,  Roches- 

Thrutezied'  strike,  axle  makers  and  forge 
men.  PoUak  Steel  Co.,  Carthage,  Ohio. 

Controversy,  teamsters,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. . 

Strike,  engineers,  Columbia  Ice  Cream  Co., 
Chlieo,  ni. 

Strike,  l^k  Manufacturing  Co.,  Evanston, 

Controversy,   Henry   Vogt    Machine    Co., 

.  LooisvUle,  Ky. 

Controversy,  American  Locomotive  Co.,  pat- 

Controversy,  Kewanee  Bofler  Co.  and  boiler 
makers  ^d  helpers,  Kewanee,  III. 

Threatened  strike,  Langton  Lumber  Co., 
Pekin,  111. 

Threatened  strike,  trsdn  crew  service,  Nevada 
Consolidated  Copper  Co.,  Ruth,  Nev. 

Threatened  strike,  molders  and  core  makers, 
Interstate  Foundry  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Controversy,  teamsters  and  ehauHeurs,  To- 
peka,  KaaH. 

Lockout,  Sturtevant  Aeroplane  Co.,  Jamaica 
Plain,  ICass. 

Threatened  strike,  electrical  workers.  Lima 
Telephone  &  Telemph  Co.,  and  Ohio  Elec- 
tric Railway  Co.7LIma,  Ohio. 

Strike,  furnace  men.  National  Zinc  Co.,  Bar- 
tlesviUe,  Okla. 

Strike,  furnace  men,  Bartlesvllle  Zinc  Co., 
BartlesvUle,  Okla. 

Strike,  furnace  men,  Lanyon-Starr  Smelting 
Co.,  BartlesviUe,  Okla. 

Strike,  noachinists.  Wheelhig  Mold  &  Foun- 
dry Co.,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

Strike,  molders  and  core  makers,  foundries, 
Detroit,  Mich. 

Controversy,  Bnggs-StrattoA  Co.,  Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

Controversy,  blast-fumaoe  workers,  Jackson 
Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  Star  Furnace  Co.,  and 
Globe  Iron  Co.,  Jackson,  Ohio. 

Threatened  strike.  Emerson,  Brantlngham 
Maniilacturing  Co.,  Challenge  Manufactur- 
ing  Co.,    Appleton   Manuracturlng   Co., 
United  States  Wind  Mill  &  Pump  Co. 
Batevia.  III.,  and  D.  R.  Sperry  it  Co., 
North  Aurora,  111. 

Controversy,  painters,  apartment  house  be- 
ing constructed  for  T.  W.  Butler,  Phila^ 
delphla.  Pa. 

Strike,  pressfeeders,  printing  plants,  Chicago, 

Lockout,  Bayliss  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Austin, 
Pa. 

Controversy,  Gould  &  Eberhardt  Co.,  ma- 
chinists, Newark,  N.  J. 

Strike,  waiters,  Philadelphia,  Pa 

J.J.Barrett 

F.G.Davis 

585 

ao 

300 

200 

160 
8 

1,000 

500 

76 
215 

28 

106 

250 

800 

5 

85 

75 
350 

650 

250 

140 

511 

530 

800 

550 

650 
1,200 

5,000 
85 
82 
1,400 
660 
100 



725 

800 
250 

860 

(») 

J.  Purcell 

Adjusted. 
(0 

Adjusted. 
Unable  to  adjust. 

(») 
Adjusted. 

Da 

Do. 

J.A.Smyth 

J.R.Buchanan 

O.F.Nelson 

do 

F.  L.  Feick 

J.  R.  Buchanan 

F.  G.  Davis 

v-<io 

C.  T.  Connell 

A.L.Faulkner 

P.  F.  Gill 

Da 
•    Da 

(») 
(•) 
(•) 
Unable  to  adjust. 

Adjusted. 
Da 

J.  A.  Sullivan 

W.  H.  Rodgers 

F.L.  Feick 

J.S.Myers 

do 

do 

Da 
Da 

J.  Purcell 

(«) 
(») 

Adjusted. 
Da 

0) 

Adjusted. 

Do. 
(*) 
Unable  to  adjust. 

(B) 

A.  L.  Faulkner 

R.  M.McWade 

D.  W.  Bei^anUn.... 

O.F.Nelson 

E.  E.  Greenawalt... 

O.F.Nelson 

J.A.Smyth :. 

J.  J.  S.  Rodgers 

E.  E.  Greenawalt, 
R.  M.  McWade. 

2,200 
300 

23 
1,200 

6,000 
75 
800 

1  Referred  to  National  War  Labor  Board. 

>  There  will  be  no  trouble  m  this  matter.  The  men  were  only  half  organized  and  badly  advised  about 
drawing  up  an  agreement.    This  has  been  remedied  and  some  of  the  employers  have  signed  agreement. 

'Superintendent  of  company  planned  to  lav  off  men  in  sheet-metal  department  on  account  of  lack 
ofwoiT. 

*  Company  refused  to  meet  a  committee  of  their  employees;  plants  in  operation  with  reduced  force.  ^  q  I  p 


*  Men  returned  to  work. 
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Statement  ahowing  number  of  labor  disputes  handled  by  the  Department  of 
Labor  through  its  commissioners  of  conoUiation  from  July  1, 1917,  to  June  SO, 
iW8— Continued. 


Name. 


Commlssionera  of 
oanolUatkm. 


WorkmBn 


Di- 
noUy. 


Indi- 
rectly. 


Basalts. 


0.  B««vM..... 
J.  B.  Colpoys.. 


J.  J.8.  Bodgera. 
J.  A.  Smyth 


F.L.Felck 

....do. 

J.  J.  S.  Rodgen. 

W.  H.  Rodgen.. 
O.F.  Nelson.... 


P.L.  Fdck 

E.  £.  Oreenawalt. 


R.  M.  MoWade... 


n7NB--continued. 

(  ontroversy,  sheet  metal  workers,  pipe  fitters 
and  helpers,  Pennsylvania  R.  R.  8h<^, 
Trenton,  N.  J. 

Threatened  strike,  transportation  workers, 
Patapsco  <&  Black  River  R.  R.  (Bethlehem 
Steel  Co.)>  Baltimore,  Md. 

8trike,street-railway  employees,  Newark,N.J. 

Strikes,  motormen,  conductors,  and  brake- 
men,  Youngstown  &  Ohio  River  R.  R.  Co. 

Strike,  Saxon  Manufacturing  Co.,  Toledo, 
Ohio. 

Strike,  Toledo  Machine  &  Tool  Co.,  Toledo, 
Ohio. 

Controversy,  machinists,  Sloan  &  Chase  Co., 
Newark.  N.J. 

Strike,  milk-wagon  drivers.  Detroit,  Mich. . . . 

Strike,  material  teamsters.  Melter  LarUn  Pav- 
ing Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Lockout,  building  trades,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind . . . 

Strike,  grocery  clerks,  American  Stores  Co., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Controversy,  Standard  Foundry  Ca,  Racine, 
Wis. 

Strike,  Union  Railway  Co.,  Bronx,  N.  Y 

Strike,  Toledo  Foundry  Co. ,  Toledo,  Ohio. . . . 

Controversy,  contract  machine  shops,  Hous- 
ton, Tex. 

Threatened  strike,  Bethlehem  Steel  Co., 
Trovj  N.  Y.,  Lebanon  Valley  Iron  A  Steel 
Co. ,' Lebanon ,  Pa.,  Reading  Iron  Co. ,  Read- 
ing and  Danville,  Pa.,  Scranton  Nut  it  Bolt 
Co.,  Scranton,  Pa.,  and  Penn  Iron  &  Steel 
Co.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Controversy,  linemen,  ship  yard,  Bristol,  Pa. . 

Controversy,  Pacific  Electric  Railway  Co., 
Ixs  Angeles.  Cal. 

Strike,  Ohio  Electric  RaUway  Co.,  Zanes- 
vUle,  Ohio. 

Controversy,  machinists,  John  Hoberg  Paper 
Co.,  Green  Bay,  Wis. 

Strike,  carpenters.  International  Arms  & 
Fuse  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Controversy,  C.  N.  Allen  Sons  Co.,  Kenosha, 
Wis. 

Controversy,  Cohn-Goldwater  Co.,  Brown- 
stpm-Louis  Co.  and  garment  workers,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal. 

Strike,  garment  workers,  Western  Union 
Overall  Manufacturing  Co.,  Kansas  City, 
Mo. 

Threatened  strike,  street  and  elevated  rail- 
way employees,  Chicago,  111. 

Controversy,  weavers,  Breslin  Bros.,  Glouces- 
ter aty,  N.  J. 

Strike,  American  Railway  Express  Co.,  Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Strike,  teamsters  at  mines,  Jackson,  Ohio. . . . 

Controversy,  Baker  Bros.  Foundry  &  Ma- 
chine Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Controversy,  machinists  and  tool  makers, 
Willys-Overland  Co..  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Threatened  strike,  molders  and  core  makers, 
Cleveland  Steel  Castings  Ca,  Cleveland, 
Oliio. 

1  All  employees  at  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Sparrows  Pdnt,  Md. 
*  Referred  to  Notional  War  Labor  Board. 


C.  Reeves 

F.L.  Feick 

F.    W.    Berkshire, 

C.  W.  Woodman. 
J.J.Caiey.J.B.Col- 

poys. 


E.E.  Oreenawalt... 

C.  T.  Connell 

F.  L.  Felck 

R,  M.McWade 

J.J.  S.  Rodgera. 

R.  M.  McWade.... 
C.T.  Connell 

P.  F.  GUI 

O.F.Nelson 

E.  E.  Oreenawalt, 
J.J.S.Rodgers. 

T.  J.  WUliams,  C. 
Bondheim. 

D.  W.  Benjamin... 
F.L.  Felck 

do. 

A.  L.  Faulkner 


66 

260 

4,000 
87 

aoo 

600 

1 

83 
36 

aoo 

90 

aoo 

100 

ao8 


76 
30 

150 

3 

130 

830 

560 

200 

16,000 

8 

200 

50 
300 

600 

66 


1,160 
0) 


90 


240 

187 
360 

8,000 


100 
600 


1,530 

6,000 

226 

6,600 


60 


10 


17.000 
26 


40 
500 

10,000 

260 


Abutted. 
Do. 


a- 


idjusted. 
Da 
Da 
(•) 


Si 


djusted. 

Da 

(•) 

Adjusted. 

Do. 
Do. 
Da 


Adjusted. 

(«) 

Adjusted. 

Da 
(■) 
Adjusted. 

Da 

Da 

(») 

Adjusted. 

Da 

Da 
Da 


Da 


(«) 


>  Company  claimed  no  discrimination  against  union  men;  machinists  in  question 
ing  of  production,  union  activities  during  n    "      *^  .   ^  ^^  ...  ...      ....... 

mitted  by  man  who  was  permitted  to  resini. 


ting  of  production,  union  activities  during  working  hours,  and  threatening  nonunion 


*  Companies  hod  a  sufficient  number  of  drivers  to  supply  their  customers. 

*  Several  hundrea. 

<  Company  unwilling  to  make  any  concessions;  Impossible  for  oommlssioner  to 
'  Several  thousand. 

*  Referred  to  War  Department. 


discharged  for  cat- 
employees— all  ad> 


)gle 
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Biatement  shotoinff  number  of  lahor  disputes  handled  by  the  Department  of 
Labor  through  its  commissioners  of  conciliation  from  July  1, 1917,  to  June  SO, 
iW8— Contlnned. 


Name. 

Commissioners  of 
conciliation. 

Workmen 
affected. 

Resolts. 

Di- 
recUy. 

Indi- 
recUy. 

JUNB— ocmtlnned. 

Strike,  Joseph  Ifoyer  &  Bros.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Threatened  strike,  Poole  Engineering  &  Ma- 
chine Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Strike,  A.  A.  Marks  shop,  New  York,  N.  Y. . . 
Strike,  employees  of  engineer  department, 

District  of  ColumbU. 
Threatened  strike,  master  and  Joomeymen 

bakers.  District  of  Columbia. 
Controversy,  boiler  makers,  Iroquois  Boiler 

Works,  Bullalo,  N.  Y. 
Strike,  Fort  Worth  Stock  Yards  Co.,  Fort 

H.  M.  White,  E.  C. 

Snvder. 
R.  B.  Mahany,  W. 

D.  Davidge. 

do 

.do 

20 

1,000 

27 
1,300 

3S0 

eo 

150 

44 

710 

4 

12 
26 

40 
66 
20 

6 
10 

(5 
25 
12 
12 
170 
20 
50 
65 
25 
25 
50 

6 

3 
14 
20 
50 

41 

38 

7 

18 

112 
43 
29 
86 
25 

400 
15 

9 

8 

100 

429 

200 

36 

200 

660 
750 

88" 

i6* 

200 

""i66' 
95 
30 
35 

20* 

60" 

46 
250 
35 
10 
270 
160 
135 

376 

1,200 

950 

140 

Adjusted. 
Xdjusted. 

.do. 

Do. 

C.  Reeves 

Da 

J.  S.  Myers 

Do. 

Worth,  Tex. 
Controversy,  W.  H.  Mullins  Co.,  Salem,  Ohio. 

Strike,  Howe  Scale  Co.,  Rutland,  Vt 

Threatmed  strike,  waiters,  Atlantio  aty. 

Hotel  Greater  Plttsbursh 

W.  H.  Rodgers 

J.A.  SuUlvan 

R.  B.  Mahany.  W. 
D.  Davidge. 

do. 

do 

Adjusted. 
Do. 

Hotel  Martin  and  Caf6 

Moulin  Rooee  Gaf^ 

Da 
Da 

Sbelbume  Hotel  and  Oaf6 

Martinique  Hotel  and  CnW 

do 

.do 

Da 
Do. 

Schlitsfiotel ; 

....do 

Da 

irn|f<*  ^nA  Fffl-k  Tim. 

do 

Da 

Paris  Restaurant 

Frf»rf«inifrnot«i,.., 

do 

do 

Da 
Da 

BeaujcArtsCel« 

Extra  Dry  Cafd 

do 

.do 

Da 

Da 

Hotel  Alainae--.* - 

..  do 

Da 

nhftlfhntA  and  ITfuliInn  Hall --- 

.     An 

Da 

Atlantic  Caftef  2)     !         Hn 

Da 

Marlborou^-Blenheim  Hotel 

Traymore  Hotel 

Royal  Palace  Hotel 

Oah!n  Hall  Hntel 

....  do 

Do. 

..  do 

Da 

....ido 

Da 

do 

Da 

Grand  Atlantic  Hotel 

do 

Do. 

Morton  Hotel 

do 

Da 

Lexington  Hotel 

do 

Da 

^trathmore  Hotel -^ ,  ^,.-- -,,„,,.,-- 

do 

Da 

Strand  Hotel  ..-,--x--,-tt ,^^,--,-, 

do  

Da 

Strike,  machinists,  Barker  Co.,  Green  Bay, 

Wis. 
Controversy,  molders,  Saginaw,  Mich.: 

S.  Fair  A  Sons... 

R.M.McWade 

J.J.Barrett 

do 

Da 
Da 

WlckesBros 

Da 

Stork  Motor  Co 

....  do 

Da 

F.  A.  Bartlett&Co 

do  

Do. 

Nelson  Bros 

do 

Do. 

Werner  A  Pfleideier 

..  do 

Do. 

Mitts  &  Merrill  Foundry  Co 

do 

Do. 

Vftitey  Grftv  Tran,  *  Foundry  Co ^ . . , 

do 

Da 

Jackson  dc  uhurch  Manufacturing  Co 

do 

Pa 

Threatened  strike,  gold  mines.  Oatman,  Aris. 

Strike,  painters,  working  for  Thomas  Thomp- 
son, Indianapolis.  Ind. 

Controversy,  machinists,  Ralston  Steel  Car 
Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Controversy,  metal  pottshers,  Ihtertype  Co., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Controversy,  American  Cigar  Co.,  New  York, 

Walkout,  People's  Street  By.  Co.,  aty  Street 
Ry.  Co.,  Dayton  Street  By.  Co.,  Oakwood 
By.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

H.  Da  vies 

Da 

F.  L.  Feick 

Da 

W.H.  Rodgers 

C.  Reeves..***...... 

(•) 
0) 

....  do 

1  Referred  to  National  War  Labor  Board. 

*  Striking  employees  aooommoclated  in  a  new  shop  at  satisfactory  wages  and  conditions. 

*  Adjusted  before  arrival  of  commissioner. 

*  Machinists  employed  elsewhere  at  hl^r  rate  of  pay. 

•Company  stated  men  were  satisfied  with  wages  and  company  would  not  recognise  an^labor  leader. 

^'^SSSSiSTb^^'SiTSSi^sa  «a  N.W  y«k  Buu  Bcrt.       '  9i'i-^  by 'Google 
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Btatement  showing  number  of  labor  disputes  handled  by  the  Department  of 
Labor  through  its  commissioners  of  conciliation  from  July  i,  1917,  to  June  SO, 
i9i8— Continued. 


Name. 


Commissioners  of 
oonoiliation. 


Workmen 
affectwL 

Di- 
rectly. 

Indi- 
rectly. 

760 

12 

2,600 

14 

\2 

200 

0 

12 

400 

200 

4.000 

500 

200 

400 

25 

60 

250 

60 

60 

80 

850 

800 

22 

800 

450 

200 

600 

212 

200 

25 

90 

110 

110 

00 

450 

2.200 

55 

800 

60 

35 

30 

200 

176 

80 

8,000 
5,000 

600 

800 

1.200 

300 

15,000 

700 

012 

00 

^^«. 

■■■"oo" 

Remlti. 


nTNK— continued. 

Controversy,  Mason  Machine  Works,  Taun- 
ton, Mass. 

Threatened  strike,  electrical  workers.  Com 
Products  Co..  Argo^. 

Strike,  carpenters.  uunt-Spiller  Manufac- 
turing Co.,  Soutn  Boston,  Mass. 

Controversy,  marine  electrical  workers,  Sun 
Shipyard,  Chester,  Pa. 

Strike,  garment  workers.  Miller  Maniifao- 
turing  Co.,  Fort  Worth,  Tex, 

Strike,  telephone  operators,  Southwestern 


Threatened  strike,  oakers  and  helpers.  Los 

Angeles,  Cal. 
Strike,  employees  of  26  sausage  manufactur- 


ers, Chlcaeo,  ni. 
Strike.  Continental  Iron  &  Bolt  Co..  Chicago, 

Controversy,  electrical  workers.  Camp  Kear- 
ney and  North  Island,  San  Diego,  Cal. 

Controversy,  Trenton  Street  Railway  Co., 
Trenton,  N.  J. 

Strike,  machinists  and  helpers,  auto  garages, 
Bloomington.  HI. 

Threatenedf  strike,  St.  Louis  fire  department, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Strike,  retail  clerks,  Bloomington,  III 


J.A.Sulttvan 

F.O.Davis 

J.A.SuUivan 

E.  E.  Oreenawalt. 

J.S.Myers 

....do 

C.  T.  Connetl 

O.F.  Nelson 

....do 

C.  T.  Connell 

C.  Reeves 

O.F.Nelson 

P.P.  am 

O. 


F.  Nelson.. 

....do 

J.L.Hughes.. 


A.  L.  Faulkner.. 
W.  R.  Fairley... 

J.S.Myers. 

do. 

do. 

J.  R.  Buchanan. 
do. 


Strike,  drug  clerks,  Bloomington,  III 

Threatened  strike,  asbestos  pipe  coverers, 
i*hlladelphia,  Pa. 

Threatened  strike,  Union  Rolling  Mills  Co., 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Strike,  street  railway  employees,  Jackson- 
ville, Fla. 

Threatened  strike,  cooks  and  waiters,  6  cafte. 
Fort  Worth.  Tex. 

Strike,  furnace  men,  Arkansas  Zinc  &  Smelt- 
ing Co.,  Van  Buren,  Ark. 

Strike,  yard  laborers,  Arkansas  Zinc  &  Smelt- 
ing Co.,  Van  Buren,  Ark. 

Strike,  Forstman  &  Huffman  Woolen  Mills, 
Garfield,  N.  J. 

Strike,  Bljur  Motor  Lighting  Co..  Hoboken, 

Strike,  Baltimore  Bargain  House,  Cumber- 
land, Md. 

Controversy,  Regina  Lace  Co.,  Central  Falls, 
R.I. 

Controversy,  Hansahoe  Manufacturing  Co., 
Valley  Falls,  R.  I. 

Lockout,  American  Tobacco  Co.,  Louisville, 

Strike,  shipyard,  Jas.  Shewan  A  Sons  Co. 

(Inc.),  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Controversy,   meat   packers  in  Allegheny 

County,  Fa. 
Strike,  machinists,  Curtiss  Aeroplane  A  Motor 

Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Threatened  strike,  chain  makers,  5  States 

Strike,  machinists  and  toolmakers,  10  ma- 
chine shops,  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Strike,  retail  clerks,  East  St.  Louis.  Hi 

Strike,  machinists,  Brierly  Machine  Co., 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

1  Referred  to  National  War  Labor  Board  prior  to  oommissloner's  arrival 

*  Referred  to  National  War  Labor  Board. 

>  Pending.    This  case  adjusted  after  June  30, 1018. 

4  Matter  adjusted  Itself;  men  who  did  not  return  to  company  found  work  elsewhere. 

*  Adjusted  without  services  of  commissioner. 

■  Many  thousands.  ^  t 

T  400  of  the  600  men  returned  to  work;  others  employed  at  other  war  essential  IndustriefO OQ I C 

■  OrganlMtlon  disbanded;  strike  not  in  effect.  O 
*^^|^^treported  op««tlng  to  fuU  capacity;  company  declined  madiatton;  declared  situation  tntlitlj 


T.  J.  Williams.  J. 

Purcell. 
J.  B.  Colpoys 


.....do 

F.  L.  Felck 

J.  L.  Hughes 

J.J.  S.  Rodgers. 
J.  A.  Smyth 


H.  L.  Kerwln,  J.  J. 

S.  Rodgors. 
C.  Reeves 


P.F.OUl 

A.  L.Faulkner.. 


0) 
(«) 
Adjusted. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
(■) 

Adjusted. 
(•) 

Adjusted.' 
(•) 
Adjusted. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Adjusted. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Pending. 
Adjusted. 

Do. 

Do. 
(0 
(«) 
Adjusted. 

Do. 

Da 

(•) 
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Btaiement  showing  number  of  labor  disputes  handled  by  the  Department  of 
Labor  through  its  commissioners  of  conciliation  from  July  1, 1917,  to  June  SO, 
1918— Continued, 


Name. 

oondliation. 

Workmen 
affected. 

Resolti. 

Dl- 
recUy. 

Indi- 
rectly. 

Jims— oontfained. 

Threatened  strike,  B.  F.  Sturtevant  Blower 

Co.,  Hyde  Park,  Mass. 
Strike,  Naamkeag  Steam  Cotton  Co.,  Salem, 

Mass. 

Building  Co.,  Blloxi,  Miss. 
ControTersy,  machinists.  New  London  Ship 

A  Engine  Co.,  Groton,  Conn. 
ControversY,  Groton  Iron  Works,  Groton  and 

Noank,  Conn. 
Threatened  strike,  Ohio  State  Tower  Co., 

Fremont,  Ohio. 
Strike,  Rloe  Bros.,  shipyard.  East  Boothbay, 

Controversy,  Badger  State  Tannery,  She- 

J.A.Sullivan 

H.  J.  Skefflngton.... 

J.W.BridweU 

W.  H.  Bodgers 

do 

480 

600 

200 

400 

(«) 

5 

40 

561 

350 

15 

50 

800 

8,000 

1,160 

76 
70 
10 
2 

800 

150 
00 
24 
2,300 
100 
80 
30 
8 
530 

1,760 
1,160 

700 
(«) 
26 
100 
560 

1,185 
200 
900 

250 

36 
85 
9 

100 
800 

50 
100 

20 

970 

1,600 

Adjusted. 

Do. 

Da 
0) 
(*) 

D.  W.  B6i\)amta.... 

J.A.Sullivan 

R.M.McWade 

do 

Adjusted. 
Da 
Da 
Da 

8hebqygan,WIs. 
Strike,  Kokomo  Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  Kokomo, 

F.L.  Felck 

Da 

Ind. 
Strike,  bonding  trades,  Cindnnati,  Indian- 
apolis &  Western  R.  R.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

do 

Da 

do 

Da 

Ind. 

Controversy,  New  Orleans  Light,  Po-,ver  & 
Street  Railway  and  gas  companies,  New 
Orleans,  La. 

Threatened  strike.  International  Shipbuild- 
ing Co..  Orange  Maritime  Corporation,  Na- 
tional ShlpbiSlding  Co.,  and  Southern  Dry 
Docks  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Orange,  Tex. 

Wash. 

Threatened  strike,  transfer  and  baggage  men, 
Los  Angeles,  Gal. 

Threatened  strike,  electrical  workers,  Ohio 
River  Po"  er  Co.,  Steubenville,  Ohio. 

Controversy,   linemen,    SteubenvIUe,   East 
Liverpool  &  Beaver  Valley  Traction  Co., 
SteulisnviUe,  Ohio 

Strike,  electrical  Ifaiemen  and  station  em- 
ployees employed  by  electric-light  com- 
panies in  eastern  Massachusetts. 

Controversv,pattem  makers  (10  firms),  Cleve- 

Controversy,' Standard  Foundry  Co.,  Racine, 
Wis 

Strike,  Globe  Seamless  Steel  Tube  Co.,  MU- 
waukee.  Wis. 

Ccntroveray,  National  Enameling  &  Stamp- 
tag  Co.,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

Fort  Smfth,  Ark. 
Controversy.  Fort  Smith  Smelter  Co.,  Fort 
Smith,  Ark. 

lanta,  Ga. 
Controversy,  American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co., 

El  wood,  Ind. 
Controversy,  machtaists  and  boiler  makers. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.* 

J.W.BridweU 

C.   W.    Woodman, 
0.  W.  Perry. 

H.M.  White 

CT.ConneU 

W.  H.  Rodgers 

.  ...do 

Da 
Da 

Unable  to  adjust 
Adjusted. 

Da 

Do. 

J.  B.Colpoys 

A.  L.  Faulkner 

R.M.McWade 

do 

P.  F.  Gill 

Da 

Da 
Da 
Da 

(«) 

J.  S.Myers 

Adjusted. 

do 

Da 

W.  R.  Falrley 

F.  G.Davis 

(•) 

Adjusted 
Da 

CT.ConneU 

1  Referred  to  Navy  Department. 

>  Could  not  ascertain  number  affected. 


*  Referred  to  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  United  States  Shipping  Board. 

*Y "*  ■^ — ^ —  ■^ ' '"'^' —  ■^^ — "^  "' — '  '"* *"  '"''  — '" 

com] 


*  Men  agreed  to  return  to  work  on  condition  that  if  local  lodges  could  not  enter  tato  an  agreement  with 
'"''""  "  *  ■  .   .  •    ..  |-^^j 

^  jyci        „'    . 

•  Affecttag  plants  of  Galligher  Machmery  Co.; 


ompany  before  July  15  the  matter  would  be  presented  to  the  I 
*  mUIs  hi  operation,  the  company  daimtag  they  have  all  the  labor  i 


atlonal  War  Labor  Board, 
abor  required  to  operate  miUs. 
»u^.^e  p»»»a  w.  xM^^^t,^*^^  ^,Mx^x^^,  ^y,.,  Sslt  LalcB  iToti  &  Stoel  Co.:  American  Foundry  St 
Machinery  Co.;  Davis-Howe  &  Co.:  Lundlne  &  May  Foundry  Ca;  Western  Heattag  &  Sheet  Metal 
Works;  Western  Stove  A  Foundry  Works,  and  four  mtaor  firms.  f^  ^-i.  ^^ ^T  ^ 

Digitized  by  VjOOQ  Ic 
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BEPORTS  OF  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOB. 


Biatement  shotoing  numlfer  of  labor  disputes  haitMed  J>y  the  DepartmmU  of 
Labor  through  its  commissioners  of  conciliation  from  July  1, 1917^  to  June  SO^ 
1918— Continued. 


Name. 

Commisslooen  of 

Workmen 
aflteted. 

Besotta. 

Dl- 
recUy. 

Indl- 
reotly. 

jxrs  E— contlnned. 

Strike ,  Rlddell  Bros. ,  AtlanU,  Om 

Threatened  strike,  Omaha  A  CouneU  Blaffs 
Street  Car  Co. 

Strike,  machinists,  Amerioan-British  Ca. 
Bridgeport.  Conn. 

Threatened  strike,  Alominmn  Goods  Mann- 
facturlng  Co.,Two  Rivers,  Wis. 

Threaten^  strike,  stonemasons  and  brick- 
layers. Turner  Constniction  Co.,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

fltrllrA    fAamctAra    T.AA.vAnvnrt.h   IT  Ana 

W.R.FBlrl«y 

E.Stewart 

10 
800 

4,000 

76 

100 

% 

10 
140 

80,000 

661 

86 

(«) 

Adjusted. 
Da 

Da 

B.M.  McWade 

J.  V.  Graham 

P.  P.Gill 

Controversy,  mine,  mills,  and  smelter  workers, 

Fort  Dodige.  Iowa.  <») 
Controversy,  boiler  makers,  local  and  inter- 
national, Whiting  and  Hammond,  Ind. 
Strike,  boiler  makers,  lildwost  Refining  Co. 

and  Standard  Oil  Co.,  Casper,  Wyo. 
Controversy,  elevator  operators,  San  Fran- 
Controversy,  American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate 

Co.,  New  Castle,  Pa. 
Controversy,  Hdns  Pickle  Co.,  Henderson, 

Ky. 
Threatened  strike,  molders,  A.  M.  Byers  Co., 

'•Irard,  Ohio. 
£t   ke.  carpenters  on  grain  elevators,  Ameri- 

c.n  Milling  Co^  Peoria,  m. 
Strike,  weavers,  Katterman  Silk  MUl,  Passiac, 

Railroad  &  Navigation  Co.,  Portland,  Oireg. 
Controversy,  miners,   Blossburg  Coal  Co., 

Blossbarg,  Pa. 
Controversy.   Bertelsen   &   Peterson,   East 

Boston,  Mass. 
Strike,  teamsters  and  chauffeurs,  Kankakee, 

Controversy,  Hamilton  Manufacturing  Co., 

Two  Rivers,  Wis. 
Controvewy.  F.  Eggers  Veneer  Scat  Co.,  Two 

Rivers,  Wis. 
Threatened  strike,  Wausau  Southern  Lumber 

Co.,  Laurel,  Miss. 
Threatened  strike,   pecking  house,   J.   E. 

Decker  &  Sons,  Mason  City,  Iowa. 
Strike,  leather  workers.  New  York* 

do 

Da 

O.F.Nelson 

(•) 

Adjusted. 

(«) 

Adjusted. 
Do. 

(») 

Adjusted. 
Da 
Da 

G.Y.Harry 

70 
22 
800 

60 

6,000 

160 

42 

100 

5 

14 
240 

66 

45 

200 

660 

100 
23 

280 
175 
IflO 
230 

2,000 

900 

150 

2,200 

600 
60 

280 
600 

1,000 
660 
184 

1,800 

U 

384 

200 
60 

90,000 

E.  White 

J.  A.  Symth 

D.  W.  Bei^amin.... 
J.PurceU,J.B.Col- 

J.  B.  liennon 

J.R.Buchanan 

o.  Y.  Hftfry 

R.B.  Mahany 

J.  A.  SulUvan 

O.F.Nelson 

R.M.  McWade 

....do 

Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 

J.W.  BrldweU 

P.  F.  Gill 

Da 
Da 

B.M.  Squires 

C.W.  Woodman.... 

R.M.  McWade 

F.T.  Hawley 

do 

C.   W.   Woodman, 
D.    W.    Collery, 
H.  R.  Christian 
C.  A.  Pahner,  W. 
R.  Fairley. 

J.J.  Barrett 

(*) 

81  rlke,  boiler  makers,  machinists,  and  helpers, 

Iron  Works,  Pueblo,  Colo. 
Threatened  strike,  Marinette  &  Menominee 

Paper  Co.,  Marinette,  Wis. 
Threatened  strike,  machinists,   Sunstrand 

Adding  Machine  Co.,  Rockford,  lU. 
Threatened  strike,   machinists,   Mechanics 

Machine  Co.,  Rockford,  111. 
Threatened  strike,  Houston  Packing  Co., 

Uouston,  Tex. 

Controversy,  electrical  workers  on  docks, 
Duluth,  Minn.,  and  Superior,  Wis. 

Adjusted. 

Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 

I  President  of  company  absolutely  declines  to  concede  demands  made  by  machinists,  espedaUy  closed 
shop,  but  offers  to  pay  as  high  rate  oi  wages  as  obtains  in  Atlanta. 
«  Referred  to  National  War  Labor  Board. 

*  Many  thousands. 

*  All  pattern  makers  in  Buffalo. 

*  At  plant  of  United  States  Gypsum  Co.,  Universal  Mining  Co.,  Cardiff  Mining  Ga,  and  Wassem  Mio- 


InjCo. 


Jurisdictional  dispute.    Commissioner  withdrew  from  case. 


*  Affecting  plants  of  National  Leather  Belting  Co^  Gea  ^«^»»"«*»  A  Co..  the  McLean  Beltiag  Ga 
the  Lawrence^eltlng  Ca.  and  the  SchwarU  Belting  Ca  Digitized  by  LjOOQTC 
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Statement  showing  numJ>er  of  labor  disputes  handled  by  the  Department  of 
Labor  through  its  commissioners  of  concUiaUon  from  July  1, 1917,  to  June  SO, 
1918— Continued. 


Name. 


9um— owtliiaed. 

Threatened  strike,  Eoenigs  Plating  Mills, 

Two  Rivers,  Wis. 
CoDtravers},  macbinlsts,  Quaker  Oats  Co., 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 
Lockout,  garment  workers,  M.  E.  Smith  & 

Co.,  Omaha,  Nebr. 
Cootroversy,    vegetable  handlers,   Omaha, 

Nebr. 
Controversy,   United  States  Oypsum  Co., 

Port  Clinton,  Ohio. 
Threatened  strike,  plasterers,  Fort  Wayne, 

Ind. 
Walkoat,    Olympia  Steel  Works,   Seattle, 

Wash. 
^rMtened  strike,  carmen.  Southern  Pacific 

Railway  Co.,  New  Orleans,  La. 
Strike,  employees  Portable  Elevator  Maoo- 

Cscturing  Co.,  Bloomington,  HL 
Strike,  street-oar  motormen  and  women  oon- 

doctors,  Kenosha,  Wis. 
Threatened  strike,  wet  wash  laundry  work- 
ers (7  eompanies),  Seattle.  Wash. 
Strike,  Tlnlus  Olsen  Testtaig  Machine  Co., 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Strike,  textile  workers,  Stark-  Mills  and 

Amoskeag  Mill,  Manchester.  N.  H. 

Strike,  textue  workers,  Lowell.  Mass 

Threatened  strike,  bakers,  Washington,  D.  C: 
Century  Lunch  Room 


fi.  Moraenstein. 
Corby  Baking  Co 


Havenner  Baking  Co. 
William  H.  Bark 

J.  Hinkle 

Chas.Schench 

John  TT^tpfiTHAA- 

LogemannA  Leyking 

Geo.  Schlotterer 

Chas.  Schneider  Baking  Co 

8.  O.  Loeffler 

Old  Dutch  Market  Co 

JoeOtteoberg 

WfUIam  H.  Young 

L.IUrk8tetai , 

OttoBeuebert 

M.  Holsbeierlein 

General  Baking  Co 

Connecticut  Pie  Co 

Chas.  P.  Berg , 

Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing  Lunch 
Room. 

Holmes  &  Son  (Inc.) , 

P.M.Dorsch 

J.  O.  Schuerger , 

John  O.  Meinberg 


Commissioners  of 
ooncillaUon. 


R.  M.  MoWade 

P.  F.om 

E.Stewart 

do 

D.W.Benjamin... 

F.  L.  Fdck 

H.M.  White 

J.W.Brldwell 


O.  F.  Nelson,  J.  B. 

Lennon. 
R.M.McWade 


H.M.  White 

J.  J.  S.  Rodgers — 
H.  J.  SkefflngtOQ... 
....do 


R.  B.  Mahany,  W. 
D.  Davidge. 

do 

do 

do 

do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
-do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 

.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Workmen 
affected. 


Di- 
rectly. 


10 
40 
19 
8 

eo 

50 
400 
00 
47 
100 
135 
8,000 


Indi- 
rectly. 


334 


400 


300 

uo 


176 
18,000 


38 


Results. 


Adjusted. 
Da 

0) 

(«) 

Adjusted. 
Da 

(•) 

Adjusted* 
Da 
Da 
Do. 

(•) 

Adiusted* 

(•) 

Adjusted. 

Da 
Do. 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Do. 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Do. 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Do. 
Do. 
Da 

Do. 
Da 
Do. 
Da 


1  Commissioner  recommends  Investigation  of  Ibots  bj  Investigation  and  Inspection  Service. 

'Negotiations  between  parties  had  not  been  broken  off  and  commissioner  oelieved  they  could  settle 
their  own  differences. 

'Nonnnion  crew  has  been  secured  and  plant  is  working  to  normal  capacity.  Company  on  unfair  list, 
hot  no  trouble  at  plant. 

« Referred  to  National  War  Labor  Board. 

» Strike  settled  by  H.  B.  Bndioott»  Massaobusetti'  PabUo  Safe'^  Gammission. 
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BEPORTS  OF  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR. 


Statement  showing  number  of  labor  disputes  handled  by  the  Department  of 
Labor  through  its  commissioners  of  conciliation  from  July  1, 1917 ^  to  June  SO, 
1918 — Ck>ntlnued. 

RECAPITULATION. 


IConth. 

Strikes. 

Dis- 
putes 

and 
throat- 

ened 
strikes. 

outs. 

Walk- 
outs. 

Ad- 
Justed. 

Unable 

to 
adjust. 

Undas-  Pend- 
silled,      ing. 

Re. 
ferred 
to  Na- 
tional 

War 
Labor 
Board. 

Total. 

July     

56 
31 
30 
27 
37 
34 
18 
23 
46 
71 
56 
74 

35 
36 
41 
29 
22 
45 
38 
40 
60 
73 
98 
164 

64 
38 
61 
46 
40 
53 
30 
52 
79 
106 
102 
185 

14 

15 
13 
0 
6 
13 
10 
13 
11 
20 
28 
31 
32 

1 

04 

August 

58 

September 

1 

77 

October 

i* 

59 

November 

3 

63 

0B 

January 

10 

1 

4' 

2' 

2 

1 
1 

4* 

1 

1 
1 
6 
14 
18 
38 

60 

February 

65 

March 

117 

April 

154 

May.....:.:.!..:::; 

157 

June w , ,  -  -  T . . . . 

345 

Total 

498 

671 

38 

10 

804 

71 

307 

7 

60 

1,217 

Cases  pending  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1911. 

strikes 28 

Disputes  and  threatened  strikes 16 

Lockouts 3 

Adjusted 16 

Unable  to  adjust 9 

Unclassified 17 

ToUl U 


Cases  reported  from  each  State  for  each  month. 


state. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Ocit. 

Nov. 

Deo. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

TotaL 

Alaska         

1 

8 

1 
1 

4 

Alabama. ........... 

....!. 

...... 

1 
4 

1 

1 

••••j" 

1 
1 

6 

Arizona 

1 

1 
4 
7 
1 
3 

1 
2 

7 

Arkansas 

1 
9 

...... 

1 
3 

3 
1 

10 

California 

6 
2 
3 

1 

3 

1 
2 

4 

3 

1 

4 

U 

5 

3 

1 

...... 

6 
...... 

1 

1 
2 

50 

Colorado 

10 

Connecticut 

...... 

2 

2 
1 

3 

1 

19 

Delaware 

7 

District  of  Columbia. 

42 

Florida     

2 

2 
2 

8 
3 

10 

Geonda 

3 

2 
1 
3 
2 

1 

1 

IS 

iSho  :::::::::::::: 

1 

Illinois 

2 
5 

3. 
2 

2 

1 
1 

8 

3 

...... 

8 
6 

1 

6 

1 

3 
2 

5 
8 
4 
2 
2 

18 
6 
7 
2 

16 
11 
2 

1 
2 

21 

8 
3 
2 
3 
2 
1 
3 
8 
11 

••-2* 

4 

***'2* 

1 

1 

33 

96 

Indiana 

55 

Iowa 

18 

Kansas 

2 
2 

...... 

7 

4 

31 

Kentucky 

10 

I'Ouisiana 

1 

3 

...... 

...... 

1 

1 

5 

Mftlni^          .......      . 

1 
1 
4 
1 
2 

2 
...... 

4 
3 

...... 

1 
1 

2 

9 
2 

1 

2 
2 

7 

4 

2 
1 
7 
8 
2 
2 
2 
3 
1 
4 
...... 

13 

Maryland 

2 

3 

1 
1 
1 
3 

...... 

2 

1 

4 
2 

1 
7 
2 

31 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

54 

37 

Minnesota 

11 

Mississippi 

5 

MLssourt. 

1 

2 

9 
1 
2 

2 
2 

'   5 

6 

\ 

9 

4 

48 

Montana 

11 

Nebraska 

2 
1 

1 

8 

Nevada 

1 

I 
1 
4 

8 

3 

New  Jersey 

1 
1 
5 

1 

2 

7 

1 

2 

4 

60 

New  Mexico 

1 

New  York 

5 

16 

1 
2 

6 
***"3' 

6 

1 
4 

7 

4 

5 

8 

14 

25 

12 

113 

North  Carolina 

3 

Ohio 

7 

3 

6 
1 

10 

4 

8 

14 

19 

25 
3 
1 

13 

105 

ovii^homa  a» 

4 

Oregon 

1 
12 

1 
6 

1 

1 
7 
1 

4 

Pennsylyanla 

Porto  Rico 

14 

8 
...... 

6 

2 

4 

13 

24 


15 

lai 
3 
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C(ue$  reported  from  each  State  for  each  month — Continued. 


State. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr."  May. 

June. 

TotaL 

Rhode  Island 

1 

2 

1 

2 

6 

South  Oaolina 

1 

1 

1 

4 

South  Dakota 

I 
8 

16 

1 

TmmHHW* 

...... 

1 

2 
2 

1 

...... 

2 

1 

1 
1 

3 

1 
1 

10 

Taxasi 

22 

Utah 

3 

9 

1 

Vfreinia 

11 

""*2* 

1 

2 
4 

1 

1 

2 
1 
8 

3 
3 
2 
0 

1 
2 
0 
1 

13 

W^hington 

2 

6 

29 

West  V&isinia 

2 

3 

1 

4 

4 
1 
3 

38 

2 

2 

36 

Wyo"»*ng a 

2 

Inierstate 

3 

1 

3 

4 

4 

2 

2 

1 

2 

1 

31 

Total 

94 

58 

77 

50 

62 

eo 

60 

66 

117 

164 

167 

246 

1,217 

THE  WAK  LABOB  ADMINISTBATION. 

The  United  States  being  at  war  at  the  time  of  my  fifth  annual  re- 
port, the  Department  of  Labor  had,  so  far  as  legal  and  customary 
limits  permitted,  adjusted  its  relations  and  facilities  to  war  service.  It 
was  not  possible  at  that  time,  however,  to  occupy  as  full  an  administra- 
tive or  advisory  position  as  was  desirable  for  a  proper  adjustment  of 
our  numerous  labor  problems.  This  situation  arose  because  the  func- 
tions of  the  Department  of  Labor  were  specifically  limited  by  statute 
and  incidentally  by  appropriations,  and  because  in  the  earlier  stages 
of  our  industrial  war  activities  the  labor  problems  incidental  to  those 
activities  were  necessarily  administered  by  the  particular  department 
or  administrative  body  under  whose  supervision  each  separate  indus- 
trial project  came. 

During  the  period  in  which  this  limitation  persisted  such  func- 
tions as  the  Department  possessed  were  nevertheless  utilized  where 
statutes  permitted.  Mudi  of  this  war  service  was  in  cooperation 
with,  but  much  of  it  was  paralleled  by,  similar  service  in  other  De- 
partments. A  tendency  naturally  arose  to  combine  and  condense 
many  of  these  functions  and  to  eliminate  conflicting  authority.  At- 
tention had  been  directed  to  the  necessity  for  such  centralization  by 
the  President's  Mediation  Commission  and  simultaneously  the  prob- 
lem had  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense. 
There  was  consequently  submitted  to  the  President  during  December 
of  1917  a  proposal  that  there  be  set  up  a  single,  centralized,  coherent 
war-labor  administration.  This  was  adopted  by  the  President,  who 
thereupon  designated  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  administer  the  pro- 
gram. Since  January  9  the  Department  of  Labor  has  therefore 
gradually  been  assuming  those  additional  duties. 

The  intended  scope  of  the  war-labor  administration  was  set  forth 
in  a  statement  by  the  Council  of  National  Defense.  That  statement 
read  as  follows: 

As  a  result  of  a  series  of  conferences  on  the  snbject  oJ^'^iLil6li!^^poUcles  tht 
CkmncU  of  National  Defense  submlttM  the  following  to  the  President,  and  he 
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has  accordingly  requested  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  undertake  this  administra- 
tion and  to  provide  for  this  purpose  the  following  agencies : 

1.  A  means  of  furnishing  an  adequate  and  stable  supply  of  labor  to  war 
industries.    This  will  Include — 

(a)  A  satisfactory  system  of  labor  exchanges. 

(6)  A  satisfactory  method  and  administration  of  training  of  workers. 

(c)  An  agency  for  determining  priorities  of  labor  demand. 

(d)  Agencies  for  dilution  of  skilled  labor  as  and  when  needed. 

2.  Machinery  which  will  provide  for  the  inmiedlate  and  equitable  adjustment 
of  disputes  In  accordance  with  principles  to  be  agreed  upon  between  labor  and 
capital  and  without  stoppage  of  work.  Such  machinery  would  deal  with  de- 
mands concerning  wages,  hours,  shop  conditions,  etc. 

3.  Machinery  for  safeguarding  conditions  of  labor  in  the  production  of  war 
essentials.  This  is  to  Include  industrial  hygiene,  safety,  and  woman  and  child 
labor. 

4.  Machinery  for  safeguarding  conditions  of  living,  Including  housing,  trans- 
portation, etc. 

5.  Fact-gathering  body  to  assemble  and  present  data  collected  through  various 
existing  governmental  agencies  or  by  independent  research  to  furnish  the  Infor- 
mation necessary  for  effective  executive  action. 

6.  Publicity  and  Educational  Division  which  has  the  functions  of  developing 
sound  public  sentiment,  securing  an  exchange  of  information  between  depart- 
ments of  labor  administration,  and  promotion  In  industrial  plants  of  local 
machinery  helpful  In  carrying  out  the  national  labor  program. 

Use  of  existing  machinery. — Some  of  the  agencies  enumerated  in 
this  memorandum  already  .existed  in  the  Department  of  Labor.  The 
United  States  Employment  Service,  for  example,  had  been  separated 
from  the  Immigration  Service,  of  which  it  was  originally  a  part, 
and  had  been  made  an  independent  division  under  the  direct  super- 
vision of  the  Office  of  the  Secretary.  Its  system  of  labor  exchanges 
was  so  constructed  as  to  be  capable  of  expansion  to  suit  the  growing 
war  need.  The  Conciliation  Service  was  dealing  in  part  with  the 
problem  of  adjustment  of  labor  disputes,  and  its  staff  had,  during 
nearly  five  years,  acquired  much  skill  in  bringing  together  employers 
and  employees.  In  particular  they  had  devoted  their  efforts  to  the 
settlement  of  disputes  as  well  as  to  the  settlement  of  strikes,  and  had 
often  been  highly  successful  in  bringing  industrial  misunderstand- 
ings to  a  satisfactory  termination  without  actual  rupture.  These  two 
services  were  conducted  directly  from  the  Office  of  the  Secretary. 
A  third  of  the  contemplated  functions  of  the  war-labor  adminis- 
tration was  in  large  part  already  exercised  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  which  had,  during  the  30  years  of  its  existence,  built  up 
an  excellent  organization  for  gathering  facts  and  assembling  data 
with  regard  to  wages,  conditions  of  labor,  industrial  hygiene,  and 
similar  subjects. 

These  three  bodies  required  many  changes,  however,  and  there  was 
a  large  field  in  which  no  administrative  agencies  existed.  It  was 
realized  that  a  program  of  such  extent  could  not  be  carried  out  in 
any  spirit  of  narrowness  or  without  the  cooperation  of  diverse  inter- 
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ests.  I  thei*efore  determined  to  call  to  my  assistance  as  advisers  and 
administrators  a  well-balanced  corps  of  men  and  women  of  high 
standing,  representing  capital,  labor,  and  the  public.  Such  a  course 
was  not  only  desirable  but  necessary  in  order  that  any  policies  de- 
termined upon  should  command  the  approval  and  support  of  em- 
ployers, employees,  and  the  public. 

TEE  ADVISOBy  COUNCIL. 

My  first  step  in  this  process  was  the  appointment  of  an  Advisory 
Council  of  seven  members  chosen  to  represent  various  interests,  with 
a  representative  of  the  general  public,  Hon.  John  Lind,  as  chair- 
man. The  other  members  of  the  council  were  as  follows :  Mr.  Wad- 
dill  Catchings  and  Mr.  A.  A.  Landon,  representing  employers;  Mr. 
John  Casey  and  Mr.  John  B.  Lennon,  representing  wage  earners; 
Miss  Agnes  Nestor,  representing  women;  and  Dr.  L.  C.  Marshall 
as  economist  to  the  council. 

This  council  convened  in  January  and  proceeded  to  formulate 
plans.  Many  recommendations  were  made,  nearly  all  of  which  were 
adopted  and  are  now  in  operation  either  in  their  original  form  or 
with  such  modifications  as  were  found  necessary  thereafter. 

The  general  plan  involved  not  only  a  reorganization  and  extension 
of  the  existing  organizations  within  the  Department  of  Labor  so  as 
to  make  them  suitable  for  war-emergency  purposes,  but  it  also  pro- 
vided for  additional  services  and  a  means  by  which  they  could  be 
brought  into  proper  administrative  relations  with  bureaus  in  other 
Departments.  It  was  found  necessary,  in  carrying  this  plan  into 
effect,  to  depart  frequently  from  the  specific  recommendations,  but 
they  were  adhered  to  in  principle  throughout.  The  general  nature 
of  the  recommendations  is  indicated  in  the  following  memorandum 
submitted  to  the  Secretary  by  the  Advisory  Council.  This  memo- 
randum, after  reciting  the  essentials  of  the  war-labor  administration 
as  laid  down  by  the  President,  read  as  follows: 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  selected  an  Advisory  Council'  to  aid  him  In  fonnu* 
latlng  the  national  labor  program  and  in  organizing  an  adequate  administra- 
tion of  this  program.  The  progress  of  the  work  may  at  this  time  be  summarized 
as  follows: 

1.  A  call  has  been  issued  for  a  conference  between  representatives  of  em- 
ployers and  of  workers  in  order  that  agreements  may  be  reached  on  funda- 
mental principles  and  policies  which  would  govern  their  relations. 

2.  An  Lpproprlation  blU  is  ready  for  presentation  to  CJongress  to  provide 
funds  for  the  foUo^vlng  services  within  the  Department  of  Labor : 

(a)  An  Adjustment  Service  to  deal  with  industrial  disputes. 

(6)  A  Ck)ndltions  of  Labor  Service  to  administer  conditions  of  labor 

within  business  plants,  such  as  safety,  sanitation,  etc. 
(c)  An  Information  and  Education  Service  to  promote  sound  sentiment 

and  to  provide  appropriate  local  machinery  and  pollci^  in  Indi^ 
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(d)  A  Woman  In  Industry  Service  to  correlate  the  activities  of  varioiu 

agencies  dealing  with  this  matter. 

(e)  A  Training  and  Dilution  Service. 

(/)  A  Housing  and  Transportation  of  Workers  Service. 
iff)  A  Personnel  Service  (which  may  possibly  be  Aiaed  with  the  InAorma- 
tion  and  Education  Service). 
In  addition  to  these  services  there  will  be  utilized  the  United  States  Employ- 
ment Service  and  other  bureaus  already  established  in  the  Department  for  which 
funds  are  now  available. 

A  plan  has  been  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  whereby  these  various 
services  have  been  organized  into  a  coherent  whole,  and  their  relationahips  to 
existing  agencies  in  other  Departments  have  been  indicated.  In  general  terms* 
this  plan  provides  for: 

1.  Centralization  of  control,  together  with  decentralization  of  administration 
by  agencies  which  come  into  direct  touch  with  the  int^blems  at  issue.  Adminis- 
tration is  centralized  under  the  Secretary  of  I^bor,  who  will  for  this  purpose 
have  bis  **  policies  board  "  made  up  (according  to  the  character  of  the  im>blem) 
of  his  Advisory  Council,  of  the  heads  of  the  industrial  service  section^  of 
other  Departments,  and  of  the  heads  of  bureaus  or  services  within  his  own 
Department. 

2.  Continuance  of  such  agencies  as  the  industrial  service  sections  of  the 
Bureau  of  Ordnance,  of  the  Shipping  Board,  of  the  Quartermasler  Corps,  and 
of  such  other  bureaus  as  may  be  led  to  set  up  satisfactory  industrial  service 
sections.  The  industrial  service  sections  of  these  other  departments  should 
be  organized  (according  to  their  needs)  on  the  same  general  outline  that 
governs  the  organization  of  the  new  labor  administration.  This  is,  speak- 
ing generally,  already  true,  with  mere  diiferences  of  terminology  used,  In  those 
industrial  service  sectiona  which  are  already  under  way.  The  chiefs  of  the 
various  subsections  of  these  industrial  service  sections  would  clear  their 
activities  through  the  appropriate  bureau  head  of  the  Department  of  Labor. 
These  chiefs  would  appear  on  the  "policies  board"  of  the  particular  bureau 
head  affected.  Their  activities  would  thus  be  centralized  in  controlling  bureaus 
of  the  Department  of  Labor  and  their  voices  would  be  heard  in  determining  the 
policies  of  that  bureau.  For  example,  the  activities  of  the  woman  in  Industry 
section,  chief  of  the  ordnance  industrial  service  section,  would  be  cleared 
through  the  Woman  in  Industry  Service  of  the  Department  of  Labor.  The 
chief  of  the  ordnance  woman  in  industry  section  would  be  on  the  "policies 
board  "  of  the  Director  of  the  Woman  in  Industry  Service  of  the  Department 
of  Labor. 

3.  nexibiUty  of  organization  to  meet  changing  conditions.  The  new  services 
of  the  Department  will  be  established  on  an  emergency  basis  and  the  positions 
will  be  nonstatutory  in  character,  so  that  readjustment  may  readily  be  made. 

4.  Reasonable  completeness  in  administration.  The  plan  of  organization 
which  has  been  approved  has  been  tested  both  by  British  and  American  ex- 
perience, and,  as  far  as  can  now  be  seen,  it  meets  our  present  problems.  The 
Department  of  Labor  will  of  course  be  free  to  establish  supplementary  agen- 
cies as  these  may  become  necessary. 

The  accompanying  organization  chart  Illustrates  the  organization  indicated 
by  the  foregoing  statements. 
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PUJTCIPUS  OT  THB  WAB  LABOB  ABMXHISTBATXOH. 

Chief  among  the  plans  suggested  was  a  method  for  formulating  a 
set  of  principles  which  should  guide  the  war  labor  administration. 
It  was  vitally  necessary  tliat  such  principles  should  be  accepted  by 
both  capital  and  labor.  Hence  it  was  desirable  that  they  be  formu- 
lated, in  so  far  as  possible,  by  employers  and  wage  earners  jointly. 
Upon  the  advice  of  the  council,  therefore,  I  called  upon  the  National 
Industrial  Conference  Board  and  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
as  the  representatives  of  employers  and  wage  eam^s,  respectively, 
to  sfflid  five  persons  each  to  a  war  labor  conference.  Since  it  was 
recognized  that  it  might  be  a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty  to  choose  a 
chairman  acceptable  to  both  groups,  each  group  was  invited  to  choose 
a  chairman  who  should  preside  upon  alternate  days.  The  personnel 
of  this  board  was  as  follows:  ^ 

JOINT  CHAIBKEN. 

Hon.  WiUiaxD  Howard  Taft  aad  Hon.  Frank  P.  WalfllL 


BEFRSSENTINO   EMPLOYEBS. 

LoyaU  A,  Osborne. 

a  B.  Michael. 

W.  H.  Van  Dervoort 

B.  L.  Worden. 

li.  F.  Loree. 


REPBEBENTINO    WAGE   EABNEBS. 

Frank  J.  Hayes. 
WflUam  L.  Hutcheson. 
William  H.  Johnston. 
Victor  A.  Olander. 
T.  A.  Rlckert 


In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  members  of  this  conference  board  rep- 
resented divergent  viewpoints,  a  unanimous  report  was  presented  on 
March  29,  laying  down  a  set  of  principles  which  appears  elsewhere  in 
the  report.  There  was  also  recommended  the  creation  of  a  National 
War  Labor  Board  to  adjust  labor  disputes  in  fields  of  production 
necessary  to  the  effective  conduct  of  the  war.  Since  the  conference 
board  had  in  the  course  of  its  deliberations  discussed  in  detail  the 
probable  interpretation  of  many  of  the  principles  adopted,  that  board 
was  deemed  best  fitted  to  administer  the  rules  and  functions  set  forth. 
I  therefore  appointed  the  same  persons  as  members  of  the  National 
War  Labor  Board  and  this  action  was  formally  approved  and  con- 
firmed by  the  following  presidential  proclamation  of  April  8, 1918 ; 

TSS  VATIOirAL  WAB  LABOB  BOABD. 


▲  PBOCIAICATION. 

Whereas  In  January,  nineteen  hundred  and  ^hteen,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  upon  the  nomination  of  the  president  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  and  the  president  of  the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board, 
appointed  a  War  Labor  Ck>nference  Board  for  ttie  purpose  of  devising  for 

^  Sabsequently  Mr.  Loree  resigned  and  Mr.  Fred  C.  Hood  was  dtosea  to  succeed  him. 
lAter  Mr.  Thomas  7.  fiarage  was  chosen  to  replace  Mr.  Johnston,  who  was  absent  on  a 
mSaiUm  to  Barope.  On  Oct  9  Mr.  Savage  died  and  Mr.  Johnston,  who  in  the  meantime 
had  retomed  to  this  eonntrj,  resumed  his  place  on  the  board :  r^  ^ 
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the  period  of  the  war  a  method  of  labor  adjastment  which  would  be 
acceptable  to  employers  and  employees;  and 

Whereas  said  board  has  made  a  report  recommending  the  creation  for 
the  period  of  the  war  of  a  National  War  Labor  Board  with  the  same 
number  of  members  as,  and  to  be  selected  by  the  same  agencies  that  created, 
the  War  Labor  Conference  Board,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  adjust  labor 
disputes  in  the  manner  specified,  and  in  accordance  with  certain  conditions 
set  forth  in  the  said  report;  and 

Whereas  the  Secretary  of  Labor  has,  in  accordance  with  the  recommen- 
dation contained  in  the  report  of  said  War  Labor  CJonference  Board  dated 
March  29,  1918,  appointed  as  members  of  the  National  War  Labor  Board 
Hon.  William  Howard  Tuft  and  Hon.  Frank  P.  Walsh,  representatives  of 
the  general  public  of  the  United  States;  Messrs.  LoyaU  A.  Osborne,  L.  F. 
Loree,  W.  H.  Van  Dervoort,  C.  E.  Michael,  and  B.  L.  Worden,  representa- 
tives of  the  employers  of  the  United  States ;  and  Messrs.  Frank  J.  Hayes, 
William  L.  Hutcheson,  William  H.  Johnston,  Victor  A.  dander,  and  T.  A. 
RIckert,  representatives  of  the  employees  of  the  United  States : 

Now  therefore,  I,  Woodrow  Wilson,  Predident  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  do  hereby  approve  and  affirm  the  said  appointments  and  make  due 
proclamation  thereof  and  of  the  following  for  the  information  and  guidance 
of  all  concerned. 

The  powers,  functions,  and  duties  of  the  National  War  Labor  Board 
shall  be  to  settle  by  mediation  and  conciliation  controversies  arising  be- 
tween employers  and  workers  In  fields  of  production  necessary  for  the 
efl!ectlve  conduct  of  the  war,  or  In  other  fields  of  national  activity,  delays 
and  obstructions  in  which  might.  In  the  opinion  of  the  National  Board, 
affect  detrimentally  such  production ;  to  provide,  by  direct  appointment  or 
otherwise,  for  committees  or  boards  to  sit  In  various  parts  of  the  country 
where  controversies  arise  and  secure  settlement  by  local  mediation  and 
conciliation;  and  to  summon  the  parties  to  controversies  for  hearing  and 
action  by  the  National  Board  In  event  of  failure  to  secure  settlement  by 
mediation  and  conciliation. 

The  principles  to  be  obsei^ved  and  the  methods  to  be  followed  by  the 
National  Board  in  exercising  such  powers  and  functions  and  performing 
such  duties  shall  be  those  speclfie<l  In  the  said  report  of  the  War  Labor 
Conference  Board  dated  March  29,  1918,  a  complete  copy  of  which  is  here- 
unto appended. 

The  National  Board  shall  refuso  to  take  cognizance  of  a  controversy 
between  employer  and  workers  in  any  field  of  industrial  or  other  activity 
where  there  Is  by  agreement  or  Federal  law  a  means  of  settlement  which 
has  not  been  Invoked. 

And  I  do  hereby  urge  upon  nil  employers  and  employees  within  the 
United  States  the  necessity  of  utilizing  the  means  and  methods  thus  pro- 
vided for  the  adjustment  of  all  industrial  disputes,  and  request  that  during 
the  pendency  of  mediation  or  arbitration  through  the  said  means  and 
methods  there  shall  be  no  discontinuance  of  industrial  operations  which 
would  result  In  curtailment  of  the  production  of  war  necessities. 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the  seal 
of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  In  the  District  of  Columbia  this  eighth  day  of  April,  In  the  year 
of  our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eighteen,  and  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  tlie  United  States  the  one  hundred  and  forty-second. 

[SEAL.]  WOODBOW  WiLSON* 

By  the  President: 
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Since  its  creation,  the  War  Labor  Board  has  made  provision  for 
the  appointment  of  alternates  by  the  members  of  the  board,  each 
member  being  privileged  to  name  one  permanent  alternate  who  shall 
act  for  and  vote  in  his  behalf  during  his  absence.  The  alternates 
chosen  up  to  date  are  as  follows:  Frederick  N.  Judson,  vice  chairman, 
representing  Mr.  Taft;  William  Harman  Black,  vice  chairman,  rep- 
resenting Mr.  Walsh ;  J.  W.  Marsh,  alternate  for  Mr.  Michael ;  H.  H. 
Rice,  for  Mr.  Van  Dervoort ;  C.  A.  Crocker,  for  Mr.  Worden ;  John  F. 
Perkins,  for  Mr.  Hood;  Adam  Wilkinson,  for  Mr.  Hayes;  T.  M. 
Guerin,  for  Mr.  Hutcheson;  Matthew  WoU,  for  Mr.  Olander;  and 
John  J.  Manning,  for  Mr.  Rickert. 

By  such  action  there  was  set  up  a  body  superior  to  all  other  labor 
adjustment  boards  then  in  existence.  But  the  establishment  of  this 
board  in  no  way  abridges  the  normal  work  of  conciliation  and  media- 
tion by  the  Department.  When  the  services  of  the  Secretary  are  re- 
quested in  any  dispute  between  employer  and  wage  earner  conciliation 
is  first  resorted  to.  The  functions  of  the  conciliator  are  diplomatic  in 
nature  and  his  work  is  such  that  he  must  be  a  friend  to  both  sides.  In 
no  case  does  he  act  as  a  judge  or  arbitrator.  His  efforts  are  devoted 
wholly  to  securing  a  voluntary  agreement.  This  procedure  is  based 
upon  the  theory  that  a  voluntary  contract  is  and  ought  to  be  more 
binding  upon  the  persons  to  it  than  any  award  handed  down  or  en- 
forced from  without.  It  is  in  accordance  with  the  traditions  of  our 
Nation,  where  the  sole  sanction  of  government  lies  in  the  consent  of 
the  governed.  Hence  the  first  duties  of  the  conciliator  are  not  to  settle 
a  controversy  but  to  prevail  upon  the  opposing  persons  to  settle  it 
themselves.  It  is  a  matter  of  extreme  gratification  to  me  to  report  that 
in  the  great  mass  of  controversies  such  adjustment  is  possible. 

There  are  cases,  however,  where  such  conciliatory  services  fail  of 
results.  In  such  instances  the  conciliator  withdraws  and  the  contro- 
versy is  submitted  to  the  War  Labor  Board.  This  board,  unlike  the 
Conciliation  Service,  does  not  enter  as  a  friend  to  both  sides;  but  as 
iin  impartial  judge,  friendly  to  neither,  yet  administering  its  func- 
tions in  the  interest  of  the  entire  Nation. 

The  principles  adopted  by  the  War  Labor  Conference  Board  are  in 
a  peculiar  sense  the  principles  of  the  United  States  Government. 
They  represent  a  new  departure  even  among  democratic  nations.  It 
is  worthy  of  a  self-governing  Nation  that  this  industrial  constitu- 
tion has  behind  it  none  of  the  repressive  force  of  law.  It  rests 
wholly  upon  the  free  suffrage  of  those  whom  it  governs.  There  were 
within  the  Department  many  persons  who  could  have  given  excel- 
lent advice  with  regard  to  the  basic  principles  which  should  guide 
the  Department.  More  than  a  mere  code  of  principles  was  desired, 
however.  It  was  highly  essential  that  such  a  code  receive  the  sanc- 
tion of  those  who  must  abide  by  it.    Hence  the  necessity  for  employ- 
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ere  and  employeefi  to  agi?Qe  upon  their  own  law  and  iheir  own  judges. 
What  was  desired  was  not  an  order  imposed  from  above  or  without, 
but  a  solemn  contract  by  both  parties  voluntarily  entered  into. 

PBINCIPLE8     AIVD    POUCUSS     TO     OOVEBN     RELATIONS     BETWEEN     WORKERS     AND 
EKFLOTERS  IN  WAR  INDUSTRIES  FOB  THE  DTTRATION  OF  THE  WAR. 

There  should  be  no  strikes  or  lachouti  during  the  ww. 
BiQHT  TO  Organize. 

The  right  of  workers  to  organize  in  trade-unions  and  to  bargain  collec- 
tively through  chosen  representatives  is  recognized  and  aflarmed.  This 
right  shall  not  be  denied,  abridged,  or  Interfered  with  by  the  employers  in 
any  manner  whatsoever. 

The  right  of  employers  to  organise  In  associations  or  groups  and  to 
bargain  collectively  through  chosen  representatives  is  recognized  and 
affirmed.  This  right  shall  not  be  denied,  abridged,  or  interfered  with  by  th« 
workers  In  any  manner  whatsoever. 

Employers  should  not  discharge  workers  for  membership  in  trade- 
unions,  nor  for  legitimate  trade-union  activities. 

The  workers,  in  the  exercise  of  their  right  to  organize,  shall  not  use 
coercive  measures  of  any  kind  to  induce  persons  to  join  their  organizations 
nor  to  Induce  employers  to  bargain  or  deal  therewith. 
Existing  Conditions. 

In  establishments  where  the  union  shop  exists  the  same  shall  continue, 
and  the  union  standards  as  to  wages,  hours  of  labor,  and  other  conditions 
of  employment  shall  be  maintained. 

In  establishments  where  union  and  nonunion  men  and  women  now 
work  together  and  the  employer  meets  only  with  employees  or  representa- 
tives engaged  In  said  establishments,  the  continuance  of  such  conditions 
shall  not  be  deemed  a  grievance.  This  declaration,  however,  is  not  intended 
in  any  manner  to  deny  the  right  or  discourage  the  practice  of  the  forma- 
tion of  labor  unions  or  the  joining  of  the  same  by  the  workers  in  said 
establishments,  as  guaranteed  in  the  last  paragraph,  nor  to  prevent  the 
War  Labor  Board  from  urging  or  any  umpire  fr<»n  granting,  under  the 
machinery  herein  provided,  improvement  of  their  situation  In  the  matter 
of  wages,  hours  of  labor,  or  other  conditions  as  shall  be  found  desirable 
from  time  to  time. 

Established  safeguards  and  regulations  for  the  protection  of  the  health 
and  safety  of  workers  stoall  not  be  relaxed. 
Women  in  Indtjstrt. 

If  it  shall  become  necessary  to  employ  women  on  work  ordinarily  per- 
formed by  men,  they  must  be  allowed  equal  pay  for  equal  work  and  must 
not  be  aUotted  tasks  disproportionate  to  their  strength. 
Hours  of  Labor. 

The  hasic  eight-hour  day  is  recognized  as  applying  in  aU  cases  in  whidi 
existing  law  requires  it.    In  an  other  cases  tiie  question  of  hours  of  labor 
shall  be  settled  with  due  regard  to  governmental  necessities  and  the  wd- 
fare,  health,  and  proper  comfort  of  the  workers. 
Maximvu  Production. 

The  maximum  production  of  aU  war  industries  should  be  maintained 
and  methods  of  woi%  and  operation  on  the  part  of  employers  or  workers 
which  operate  to  delay  or  limit  production,  or  which  have  a  tendency  to 
artifldaUy  Increaae  the  cost  thereoi;  should  be  diaoouraged. 
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MiMtlTJZATIOir  OT  LaBOB. 

For  the  inirpose  of  mobilizing  the  labor  supply  with  a  Tiew  to  Its 
rapid  and  effective  distribution,  a  permanent  list  of  the  number  of  skilled 
and  other  workers  available  in  different  parts  of  the  Nation  shall  be 
kept  on  file  by  the  Department  of  Labor,  the  information  to  be  constantly 
famished — 

1.  By  the  trade-unions. 

2.  By  State  employment  bureaus  and  Federal  agencies  of  like  char- 

acter. 
8.  By   the   managers  and   operators   of  industrial   establishments 
throughout  the  country. 
These  agencies  shall  be  given  opportunity  to  aid  in  the  distribution  of 
labor  as  necessity  demands. 
Custom  of  Locauties. 

In  fixing  wages,  hours,  and  conditions  of  labor,  regard  should  always  be 
had  to  the  labor  standards,  wage  scales,  and  other  conditions  prevailing  in 
the  localities  affect^ 
Ths  Living  Waqb. 

1.  The  right  of  all  workers,  including  common  laborers,  to  a  living  wage 
Is  hereby  declared. 

2.  In  fixing  wages,  minimum  rates  of  pay  shall  be  established  which  will 
insure  the  subsistence  of  the  worker  and  his  family  in  health  and  reason- 
able comfort 

POWERS,  FimCnONS,  AND  DUTIES. 

The  powers,  functions,  and  duties  of  the  board  were  set  forth  in 
the  report  of  the  War  Labor  Conference  Board,  dated  March  29. 
These  are  as  follows: 

To  bring  about  a  settlement,  by  mediation  and  conclUatlon,  of  every  con- 
troversy arising  between  employers  and  workers  In  the  field  of  production 
necessary  for  the  effective  conduct  of  the  war. 

To  do  the  same  thing  in  similar  controversies  In  other  fields  of  national 
-  activity,  delays  and  obstructions  in  which  may,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Na- 
tional Board,  affect  detrimentally  such  production. 

To  provide  such  machinery,  by  direct  aiq;K)intment  or  otherwise,  for 
the  selection  of  committees  or  boards  to  sit  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
where  controversies  arise,  to  secure  settlement  by  local  mediation  and  con- 
ciliation. 

Xo  summon  the  parties  to  the  controversy  for  hearing  and  action  by  the 
National  Board  in  case  of  failure  to  secure  settlement  by  local  mediation 
and  conciliation. 

If  the  sincere  and  determined  effort  of  the  National  Board  shall  fail  to 
bring  about  a  voluntary  settlement  and  the  members  of  the  board  shall  be 
unable  unanimously  to  agree  upon  a  decision,  then  and  in  that  case  and 
only  as  a  last  resort  an  umpire  appointed  in  the  manner  provided  in  the 
next  paragraph  shaU  hear  and  finally  decide  the  controversy  under  simple 
rules  of  procedure  prescribed  by  the  National  Board. 

The  members  of  the  National  Board  shall  choose  the  umpire  by  unani- 
mous vote.  Failing  such  choice,  the  name  of  the  umpire  shall  be  drawn  by 
lot  from  a  list  of  ten  suitable  and  disinterested  persons  to  be  nominated 
for  the  purpose  by  the  President  of  the  United  Statee, 
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The  National  Board  shall  hold  its  regular  meetings  in  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington, with  power  to  meet  at  any  other  place  convenient  for  the  board 
and  the  occasion. 

The  National  Board  may  alter  its  methods  and  practice  in  settlement  of 
controversies  hereunder  from  time  to  time  as  experience  may  suggest 

The  National  Board  shall  refuse  to  take  cognizance  of  a  controversy  be- 
tween employer  and  workers  in  any  field  of  IndusTtrial  or  other  activity 
where  there  is  by  agreement  or  Federal  law  a  means  of  settlement  which 
has  not  been  invoked. 

The  place  of  each  member  of  the  National  Board  unavoidably  detained 
from  attending  one  or  more  of  its  sessions  may  be  filled  by  a  substitute 
to  be  named  by  such  member  as  his  regular  substitute.  The  substitute  shall 
have  the  same  representative  character  as  his  principal. 

The  National  Board  shall  have  power  to  appoint  a  secretary  and  to 
create  such  other  clerical  organization  under  it  as  may  be  in  its  judgment 
necessary  for  the  discharge  of  Its  duties. 

The  National  Board  may  apply  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  for  authority 
to  use  the  machinery  of  the  Department  in  its  work  of  conciliation  and 
mediation. 

The  action  of  the  National  Board  may  be  invoked,  in  respect  to  contro- 
versies within  its  jurisdiction,  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  or  by  either  side 
in  a  controversy  or  its  duly  authorized  representative.  The  board,  after 
summary  consideration,  may  refuse  further  hearing  if  the  case  is  not  of 
such  character  or  imiwrtance  as  to  justify  it. 

In  the  appointment  of  committees  of  its  own  members  to  act  for  the 
board  in  general  or  local  matters,  and  in  the  creation  of  local-  committees, 
the  employers  and  the  workers  shall  be  equally  represented. 

The  representatives  of  the  public  in  tlie  board  shall  preside  alternately 
at  successive  sessions  of  the  board  or  as  agreed  upon. 

PROCEDURE. 

It  is  apparent  from  the  foregoing  that  the  National  War  Labor 
Board  faced  grave  responsibilities.  The  formulation  of  a  policy  for 
the  government  of  industrial  relations  marked  a  great  advance  toward 
industrial  peace,  but  there  remained  a  task  equally  difficult.  This 
task  was  the  organization  of  methods  by  which  its  principles  could 
be  applied  in  the  settlement  of  disputes  and  controversies  arising 
throughout  the  country.  Such  responsibilities  have  involved  tre- 
mendous effort  but  have  been  met  through  the  enlistment  of  an  ex- 
tensive organization  of  men  and  women  trained  to  understand  and 
equipped  to  solve  the  diverse  problems  arising  in  the  broad  field  of 
industrial  relations  in  the  United  States. 

The  procedure  established  by  the  National  War  Labor  Board  is 
remarkable  for  its  simplicity  and  directness  as  well  as  for  the  speed 
and  effectiveness  with  which  it  has  succeeded  in  restoring  peace  on 
a  basis  of  justice  and  fair  dealing  in  many  industries  where  produc- 
tion has  been  threatened  with  retardation  or  cessation  from  differences 
which  it  seemed  impossible  to  remove  by  the  ordinary  agencies  of 
mediation  and  conciliation. 
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The  War  Labor  Board  has  in  fact  been  developed  by  the  events 
consequent  upon  its  formation  into  a  supreme  court  of  industry  for 
the  period  of  the  war,  and  there  is  no  longer  any  doubt  as  to  the 
complete  effectiveness  of  its  efforts  to  restore  and  maintain  maximum 
war  production  where  such  production  has  been  menaced  by  industrial 
controversy.  The  procedure  followed  by  the  National  War  Labor 
Board  is  as  follows: 

METHOD  OF  PBESENTINO  COMPLAINTS  AND  PBOCEDURE. 

Any  person  desiring  to  bring  before  the  National  War  Labor  Board  an 
issue  between  employer  and '  employees,  of  which  the  board  has  cogni- 
zance, shall  deliver  to  the  secretary  of  the  board  a  written  statement, 
signed  by  him,  with  his  proper  post-oflice  address  at  his  home  and  In 
Washington.  The  statement  shall  contain  a  brief  description  of  the  griev- 
ance and  the  names  of  the  persons  or  corporations  against  whom  he  com- 
plains, with  their  post-office  address. 

Where  an  employer  and  employees  both  desire  to  submit  a  controversy 
to  the  board,  they  shall  sign  a  short  Joint  statement  of  the  issue  between 
them,  with  their  respective  post-offlce  addresses,  and  request  the  action  of 
the  board.  They  shall  deliver  this  signed  statement  to  the  secretary  of 
the  board. 

Controversies  In  which  the  Secretary  of  Labor  invokes  the  action  of  tlie 
board,  together  with  the  documents  transmitted  by  him,  shall  be  delivered 
to  the  secretary  of  the  board. 

Such  complaints,  submissions,  and  references  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
shall  be  received  by  the  secretary  of  the  board  and  filed  in  his  office,  and 
indorsed  with  the  date  of  filing. 

The  secretary  of  the  board  shall  keep  one  docket  for  the  filing  of  all 
complaints,  submissions,  and  references,  and  shall  number  them  on  the 
docket  In  the  order  In  which  they  are  received  and  filed.  Thereafter  the 
cases  shall  be  referred  to  by  such  number. 

Where  the  complaint  or  submission  filed  shall  show  clearly  that  another 
board  than  this  has  primary  jurisdiction  therein,  the  secretary  is  authorized 
to  direct  the  proper  reference,  and  to  advise  the  party  or  parties  initiating 
the  proceeding  of  such  reference.  At  the  next  session  of  the  board  the 
secretary  shall  advise  the  board  of  his  disposition  thereof. 

The  secretary  of  the  board  shall  digest  all  cases  presented  and  bring  them 
to  the  prompt  attention  of  the  board  for  its  action. 

OBGANIZATION    OF    THE   BOABD    FOR    HEARINGS    AND    ADJUSTMENT. 

Two  members  of  the  board,  one  from  the  employers'  side  and  one  from 
the  employees'  side,  shall  be  appointed  to  act  for  the  board  in  respect  to 
every  local  controversy,  the  members  to  be  named  by  the  joint  chairmen  at 
the  Instance  of  the  respective  groups  of  the  board.  These  members  shaU  be 
called  a  section  of  the  board,  and-  shall  hear  and  adjust  cases  assigned  to 
them:  If  they  can  not  effect  any  adjustment,  they  shall  summarize  and 
nnal3'ze  the  facts  and  present  the  same  to  the  board  with  their  recom- 
mendations. 

The  National  Board  may  appoint  permanent  local  committees  In  any 
dty  or  district  to  act  In  cases  therein  arising.  In  the  selection  of  such 
local  committees,  recommendations  will  be  received  by  the  National  Boardp 
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from  aasoclations  of  employers  and  from  the  central  labor  body  of  the  city 
or  district  and  other  properly  interested  groups.  Sections  of  the  board  are 
authorized  to  appoint  temporary  local  committees  where  permanent  local 
committees  hare  not  been  appointed  by  the  board. 

ABBrrSATION. 

When  ttie  board,  after  due  effort  of  its  own,  through  sections,  local  com- 
mittees, or  otherwise,  finds  it  impossible  to  settle  a  controversy,  the  board 
shall  then  sit  as  a  board  of  arbitration,  decide  the  controversy,  and  make 
an  award,  if  it  can  reach  a  unanimous  conclusion.  If  it  can  not  do  tills, 
then  it  shall  select  an  umpire,  as  provided,  who  shall  sit  with  the  board, 
review  the  issues,  and  render  his  award. 

COOBDINATION    OF  THE    WORK   OF   EXISTING   BOARDS. 

To  comply  with  the  direction  of  the  President  In  his  proclamation  of 
April  8,  1918,  constituting  this  National  War  Labor  Board,  tt  will  hear  ap- 
peals in  the  following  cases : 

Where  the  principles  established  by  him  in  such  proclamation  have  been 
violated. 

Where  an  award  made  by  a  board  has  not  been  put  into  efliect  by  em- 
ployers, or  where  the  employees  have  refused  to  accept  or  abide  ty  such 
award. 

To  determine  questions  of  jurisdiction  as  between  Government  boards. 

Appeals  will  not  be  heard  by  the  National  War  Labor  Board  from  the 
decisions  of  regularly  constituted  boards  of  appeal,  nor  from  any  other 
board  to  revise  findings  of  fact. 

SUMAIART  OF  CASES. 

The  great  number  of  cases  which  have  accumulated  before  the  War  • 
Labor  Board  has  made  necessary  a  considerable  extension  of  the 
original  method  of  hearing  testimony  and  obtaining  evidence.  In 
addition  to  hearings  conducted  by  the  board  as  a  whole  and  by  mem- 
bers constituting  a  section  of  the  board,  it  has  been  found  necessary 
to  organize  a  staff  of  trained  examiners  to  conduct  public  hearings 
where  both  sides  have  full  opportunity  to  present  any  facts  bearing 
upon  the  questions  at  issue.  These  examiners  then  summarize  and 
analyze  the  facts  and  report  to  the  board,  which  also  receives  a  steno- 
graphic copy  of  the  hearings.  It  has  also  been  found  necessary  to 
assign  examiners  to  supervise  the  application  of  awards  and  to  in- 
terpret in  the  name  of  the  board  any  provisions  the  interpretation 
of  which  can  not  be  agreed  upon  by  the  parties. 

In  only  four  cases  up  to  date  has  the  War  Labor  Board  failed  of 
nnaiiinious  agreement  upon  awards  and  decisions.  This  fact,  besides 
being  a  splendid  tribute  to  the  members  of  the  National  War  Labor 
Board,  is  also  a  striking  indication  of  the  magnificent  spirit  of  co- 
operation which  has  pervaded  American  industry  since  this  country 
entered  the  world  conflict,  for  it  will  be  remembered  that  the  board, 
with  the  exception  of  the  two  chairmen,  is  composed^f  members 
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directly  it^resenting  the  interests  of  employers  on  the  one  hand  and 
workears  «q  the  other. 

Up  to  and  including  October  1  the  offices  of  the  War  Labor  Board 
had  been  invoked  in  a  total  of  531  controversies  involving  the  opera- 
tion of  even  a  langer  number  of  establishments — for  muiy  <»aes  em- 
braoed  groups  of  plants — engaged  upon  the  produoti<m  of  materials 
vital  to  the  very  existeqqe  of  our  armies  and  involving  the  employ- 
ment of  more  tiban  2fiO0fiO0  workers.  Of  this  number  the  War  Labor 
Board  had  266  eases  still  pending  on  October  1.  Awards  have  been 
made  directly  in  44  cases;  IS6  cases  have  be^i  referred  to  other  gov- 
ernmental agencies;  2  were  withdrawn;  30  were  settled;  9  were  set- 
tled without  intervention  of  the  board;  jurisdiction  was  denied  in 
8  cases;  and  32  were  dropped  or  suspended. 

ENFoiaCEMBNT  OP  DECISIONS. 

While  the  War  Labor  Board  began  its  work  without  any  statutory 
power  to  give  effect  to  its  findings  or  decisions,  only  in  three  instances 
has  there  been  resistance  to  its  conclusions.  Those  three  instances 
have  served  as  occasions  for  demonstration  of  the  Government's 
determination  to  uphold  the  action  of  the  board  and  thereby  main- 
tain the  industrial  peace  necessary  to  essential  war  production. 

Tfie  telegraph  oases, — The  first  resistance  to  a  decision  of  the  board 
occurred  in  a  dispute  between  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.  and 
a  group  of  its  employees  who  had  become  members  of  the  Commer- 
cial Telegraphers'  Union.  It  was  charged  by  these  employees  that 
the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.  had  denied  them  the  right  to 
organize  as  trade-unionists  and  had  made  membership  in  a  trade- 
union  a  cause  for  discharge.  The  equal  right  of  worlcers  and  em- 
ployers to  form  their  own  organizations  and  to  deal  collectively 
through  such  organizations  is,  as  stated,  one  of  the  cardinal  princi- 
ples upon  which  the  National  War  Labor  Board  was  founded.  The 
board  therefore  recommended  that  the  company  cease  its  practice 
of  discriminating  against  employees  who  become  members  of  the 
union.  Upon  the  refusal  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.  to 
abide  by  this  recommendation  the  facts  were  laid  before  the  Presi- 
dent by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  and  on  June  11,  1918,  the  President 
directed  letters  to  both  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.  and  the 
Postal  Telegraph  Commercial  Cable  Co.,  which  had  been  charged 
with  similar  practices.  These  letters  urged  acceptance  of  the  board's 
recommendation  and  concluded  as  follows: 

la  my  Judgment  it  Is  imperatively  necessary  to  the  national  interest  that 
decisions  of  the  National  War  Labor  Board  should  be  accepted  by  both  parties 
to  labor  disputes.  To  t&il  to  accept  them  Is  to  Jeopardize  the  interest  of  the 
Nation  very  seriously,  because  It  constitutes  a  rejection  of  the  Instrumentality 
set  up  by  the  Government  itself  for  the  determination  of  labor  disputes,  8et> 
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up  with  a  sincere  desire  to  arrive  at  Justice  in  every  case  and  with  the  express 
purpose  of  safeguarding  the  Nation  against  labor  difficulties  during  the 
continuation  of  the  present  war. 

An  answer  was  immediately  forthcoming  from  the  Postal  Tele- 
graph Commercial  Cable  Co.  acknowledging  the  necessity  for  the 
subordination  of  any  private  privileges  to  the  public  interest  and 
agreeing  to  abide  by  the  decision' of  the  board.  The  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Co.,  however,  persisted  in  its  opposition  and  Mr.  New- 
comb  Carlton,  the  directing  head  of  that  company,  in  his  reply  to 
the  President  dctiied  the  right  of  the  board  to  enforce  its  recom- 
mendation. The  latter  thereupon  applied  to  Congress  for  authority 
to  take  over  the  telegraph  and  telephone  lines.  This  authority  was 
granted  and  those  utilities  were  taken  over  at  once  by  the  Postmaster 
General,  who  promptly  issued  instructions  that  discriminatory 
practices  should  cease. 

Opposition  ty  employees, — The  above  case  was  the  only  one  in 
which  any  decision  of  the  National  War  Labor  Board  was  rejected  by 
either  an  employer  or  by  wage  earners  until  early  in  September. 
During  this  month  the  organized  workers  at  Bridgeport,  Conn., 
announced  their  dissatisfaction  with  an  award  by  the  board  and 
ceased  work.  About  the  same  time  the  Smith  &  Wesson  Co.,  of 
Springfield,  Mass.,  declared  its  intention  to  disregard  the  board's 
instructions  against  further  discrimination  between  organized  and 
unorganized  workers.  This  coincident  rejection  by  an  employer  and 
a  group  of  workers  of  the  decisions  of  the  board  was  the  occasion 
fol*  the  announcement  by  the  President  that  he  proposed  to  uphold 
the  decisions  of  the  board  against  all  attacks  by  dissatisfied  partici- 
pants in  controversies,  regardless  of  the  side  from  which  its  au- 
thority was  assailed.  On  September  13,  therefore,  he  directed  the 
Secretary  of  War  to  take  possession  of  the  Smith  &  Wesson  plant 
and  to  operate  it  thereafter  in  the  name  of  the  Federal  Government. 
At  the  same  time  he  wrote  to  the  Bridgeport  strikers  directing  them 
to  "  return  to  work  and  to  abide  by  the  award." 

"  If  you  refuse,"  the  President  wrote,  "  each  of  you  will  be  barred 
from  employment  in  any  war  industry  in  the  community  in  which 
the  strike  occurs  for  a  period  of  one  year.  During  that  time  the 
Unitied  States  Employment  Service  will  decline  to  obtain  employ- 
ment for  you  in  any  war  industry  elsewhere  in  the  United  States, 
as  well  as  under  the  War  and  the  Navy  Departments,  the  Shipping 
Board,  the  Railroad  Administration,  and  all  other  Government 
agencies,  and  the  draft  boards  will  be  instructed  to  reject  any  claim 
of  exemption  based  on  your  alleged  usefulness  in  war  production." 

The  striking  workers  who  had  previously  refused  to  assent  to  the 
finding  of  the  board  through  its  umpire,  acceded  at  once  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  President,  rescinded  the  strike  vote,  accepted  the  award, 
and  resumed  work. 
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EFFECT  OF  DECISIONS. 

The  board  has  striven  in  each  case  to  conform  to  the  principles  and 
policies  agreed  upon  at  the  time  of  its  organization.  The  outstand- 
ing accomplishment  of  the  board  lies  in  the  fact  that  jts  determina- 
tion to  apply  these  principles  without  favor  has  caused  a  vast  de- 
crease in  the  number  of  cases  which  might  otherwise  have  come  before 
it.  The  practices  complained  of  have  been  in  many  cases  voluntarily 
discontinued,  and  such  discontinuances  are  in  no  small  measure  due 
to  the  knowledge  that  unfair  practices  would  be  summarily  dealt 
with  by  a  fair  tribunal.  The  adjustments  have  done  much  to  remove 
the  causes  of  interrupted  production  by  providing  a  means  by  which 
parties  to  controversies  could  secure  rapid  and  fair  settlements  of 
their  differences  with  justice  to  both  sides.  The  success  of  this  policy 
was,  of  course,  dependent  almost  entirely  upon  the  degree  of  faith 
which  the  workers  and  employers  of  the  country  reposed  in  the  mem- 
bers of  the  board.  Subsequent  events  have  served  to  demonstrate 
that  this  faith  is  deep  and  abiding.  Such  decisions  as  have  been 
rendered  have  received  a  maximum  of  publicity  through  the  daily 
press  and  have  served  as  notices  to  the  country  of  the  determination 
of  the  Department  to  adhere  rigidly  to  its  standards,  neither  com- 
promising nor  exceeding  them  in  any  case.  This  determination  has 
resulted  in  a  minimum  of  opposition  to  its  decisions,  and  is  also  the 
cause  of  a  marked  and  growing  inclination  on  the  part  of  employers 
to  readjust  hours  and  working  conditions  voluntarily  in  order  to  con- 
form to  the  decisions  already  rendered. 

During  the  brief  period  of  its  existence  the  War  Labor  Board  has 
been  one  of  the  most  effective  instruments  of  the  Department  in 
producing  historic  and  desirable  changes  in  the  relations  of  employers 
and  wage  earners  in  the  United  States.  Probably  the  most  impor- 
tant of  these  changes  is  that  involving  the  right  of  workers  to 
organize  and  to  deal  collectively.  This  subject  has  been  dealt  with 
in  past  reports.  While  the  Department  is  charged  with  the  duty  of 
promoting  the  interest  of  wage  earners,  it  has  always  taken  the  posi- 
tion that  such  promotion  shall  not  be  to  the  detriment  of  any  other 
class.  In  the  conciliation  of  disputes  it  has  been  found,  however, 
that  tlie  greatest  barrier  to  agreement  between  the  parties  to  a  con- 
troversy lies  in  the  fact  that,  while  the  employing  interest  is  fre- 
quently represented  by  a  single  person,  the  interests  of  the  employees 
are  not  organized,  and  that  consequently  they  can  not  so  effectively 
bargain  or  be  bargained  with.  Therefore,  the  conclusion  arrived  at 
in  the  Western  Union  case — ^that  no  employer  should  insist  upon  de- 
ciding whether  his  employees  should  or  should  not  be  members  of  a 
union — was  in  full  accord  with  the  policies  of  the  Department  for 
many  years.  The  question  of  discrimination  against  workers  who  are 
members  of  unions  has  led  in  the  past  to  industrial  conflicts  entailing 
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vast  losses  in  wages  and  materials.  I  regard  it  as  a  distinct  indus- 
trial advance  that  such  a  reasonable  principle  as  that  of  the  War 
Labor  Board  has  been  adopted  and  so  genially  accepted  by  em- 
ployers. 

CoUectwe  bargaining. — Coupled  with  this  recognition  of  the  right 
to  organize  is  the  recognition  of  the  principle  of  collective  bargain- 
ing. For  many  years  the  law  has  been  making  it  easier,  and  properly 
so,  for  employing  interests  to  deal  collectively.  The  copartner- 
ship, the  stock  company,  and  the  corporation  are,  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  wage  earners,  means  by  which  employers  may  pool  their 
interests  as  employers  and  collectively  hire  workers.  The  Depart- 
ment has  recognized  the  necessity  and  the  desirability  for  such 
organization  on  the  part  of  employers.  It  has  also  felt  that  such 
organization  is  desirable  on  the  part  of  wage  earners,-  for  without 
it  the  wage  earner  is  at  a  tremendous  disadvantage.  His  employer 
is  granted  a  normal  and  orderly  method  of  dealing,  and  is  encour- 
aged to  so  deal  by  the  law.  Fairness  demands  that  like  facilities 
be  at  the  disposal  of  wage  earners.  The  War  Labor  Board  has  there- 
fore tried  to  abolish  the  so-called  individual  contract,  by  which  the 
employer  exacts  from  the  worker  a  signed  agreement  not  to  join  a 
trade-union  during  the  period  of  his  employment.  In  all  cases  where 
workers  have  been  disnjissed  because  of  their  union  affiliations  the 
board  has  ordered  their  reinstatement  with  full  pay  for  all  time  lost 
by  reason  of  the  dismissal. 

In  further  application  of  the  principle,  the  War  Labor  Board  has, 
in  every  case  in  which  this  right  was  involved,  provided  that  the 
employer  shall  recognize  the  right  of  his  workers  to  collective  repre- 
sentation, either  through  trade-unions  or  through  committees  demo- 
cratically chosen  in  elections  fairly  conducted  under  rules  guaran- 
teeing freedom  from  any  ulterior  influences.  Through  its  adminis- 
trative officers,  the  War  Labor  Board  has,  with  the  approval  and 
sanction  of  the  department,  established  a  method  of  shop  elections 
by  which  the  workers  may  be  represented  in  determining  their  rates 
of  pay  and  the  conditions  under  which  they  work. 

T?te  minimum  wage. — Originally  committed  to  the  premise  that 
the  worker  is  entitled  to  a  wage  sufficient  to  maintain  his  family  and 
himself  in  health  and  reasonable  comfort,  the  War  Labor  Board  has 
found  it  necessary  to  make  extensive  studies  of  this  cost  of  living  and 
to  avail  itself  of  the  data  on  that  subject  gathered  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics.  Upon  the  basis  of  such  information,  it  has  estab- 
lished certain  rates  varying  according  to  local  conditions  below 
which  no  worker  shall  be  paid.  In  the  case,  for  instance,  of  the 
Bridgeport  munitions  industries,  this  minimum  has  been  fixed  for 
male  workers,  21  years  of  age  and  over,  at  42  cents  per  hour,  and 
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for  female  workers,  18  years  of  age  or  oter,  at  82  cents  per  hour; 
in  Waynesboro,  Pa.,  the  minimum  for  male  workers  has  been  fixed 
at  40  cents  per  hour. 

The  War  Labor  Board  has  conceived  it  to  be  its  duty  to  protect 
the  worker  in  his  right  to  a  living  wage,  regardless  of  the  financial 
condition  of  the  employing  corporations.  It  has  decided  that,  so  far 
as  its  functions  are  concerned,  consideration  of  the  workers'  claim 
is  paramount  to  consideration  of  the  employers'  ability  to  meet  it. 
At  the  same  time,  the  board  has  felt  that  it  must  consider  the  pos- 
sibility of  financial  injury  to  an  employer  from  equitable  and  neces- 
sary wage  readjustments,  and  has,  therefore,  adopted  as  its  policy 
the  principle  that  where  conformity  with  its  decisions  affects  an 
employer's  ability  to  continue  effective  operation  of  his  plant,  the 
properly  constituted  rate  or  contract  making  agency  shall  be  re- 
quested to  give  consideration  to  the  action  of  the  War  Labor  Board 
in  application  for  increased  revenues.  Such  recommendations  have 
been  made  in  the  cases  of  street  railway  corporations  and  other  public 
utilities  regulated  by  State  laws  or  city  ordinances,  and  in  the  cases 
of  manufacturing  establishments  under  obligation  to  furnish  material 
to  the  Government  at  fixed  contract  prices. 

It  has  also  been  recognized  by  the  board  that  we  are  in  a  period 
when  rapid  changes  are  taking  place  and  that  the  conditions  upon 
which  an  award  or  finding  is  based  may  be  so  altered  or  modified 
within  a  short  period  that  the  award  itself  is  no  longer  equitable. 
To  correct  this  it  has  been  provided  that  awards  and  findings  may 
be  reviewed  at  six-month  intervals  to  meet  any  changes  in  funda- 
mental conditions. 

With  respect  to  the  question  of  recognition  of  trade-unions  by 
employers,  the  War  Labor  Board  has  maintained  the  status  quo 
ante,  sustaining  the  right  of  the  employer  to  refuse  to  deal  with  trade- 
unions  during  the  period  of  the  war  in  cases  where  he  has  not  dealt 
with  them  before  the  war,  and  upholding  the  right  of  the  union  to 
continued  recognition  by  employers  who  have  recognized  and  dealt 
with  it  in  the  past. 

Women  in  industry. — ^The  rights  of  women  in  industry  have  been 
rigidly  protected  by  the  War  Labor  Board  with  respect  to  ques- 
tions of  wages,  health,  and  general  welfare.  In  all  cases  where 
women  perform  the  same  work  as  men  they  shall,  according  to  the 
policy  of  the  War  Labor  Board,  receive  precisely  the  same  rate  of 
pay,  and  in  no  case  be  allotted  tasks  disproportionate  to  their  strength. 

UTABUSHMSHT  OF  THE  BIYISIOH  OF  KEGBO  ECOHOMICS. 

In  the  previous  fiscal  year  the  attention  of  the  Department  had 
been  repeatedly  called  to  specific  problems  involving  race  rela- 
tione   During  1916  and  1918  perplexing  questions  had  arisen  and^ 
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investigations  had  been  made  with  regard  to  Negroes.  With  the 
greater  industrial  efficiency  demanded  by  the  war  it  became  appar- 
ent that  a  more  harmonious  adjustment  of  the  labor  relations  between 
whites  and  Negroes  was  imperative,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  latter  race  makes  up  over  one-tenth  of  our  total  population  and 
includes  about  one-sixth  of  the  working  popi^lation.  It  has  long 
been  the  policy  of  the  Department  to  avail  itself  of  the  best  expert 
knowledge  obtainable  in  the  administration  of  such  problems  as 
have  arisen.  Hence  the  requests  made  not  only  by  Negroes  but  by 
many  white  persons  as  well  that  the  former  be  represented  upon  the 
Secretary's  staff  by  a  person  of  their  own  race  met  with  a  favorable 
hearing,  and  in  January  the  Advisory  Council  was  requested  to  con- 
fer with  various  persons  who  had  been  active  in  such  matters  and  to 
report  a  plan.  As  a  i*esult  of  such  conferences  the  Advisory  Council 
recommended  that  a  Negro  adviser  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  be 
appointed.  After  consultation  with  many  persons  of  both  races,  I 
asked  Dr.  George  E.  Haynes  to  advise  me  in  such  matters,  and  ten- 
dered him  an  appointment  as  Director  of  Negro  Economics.  Dr. 
Haynes,  who  was  at  that  time  professor  of  economics  and  sociology 
in  Fisk  University,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  entered  upon  his  duties  May  1. 
His  function  is  to  advise  the  Secretary  on  matters  affecting  Negro 
wage  earners,  and  to  outline  and  direct  plans  toward  greater  produc- 
tion in  agriculture  and  other  industries.  This  step  was  taken  not 
only  because  the  advice  of  an  expert  was  necessary  but  because  it  was 
felt  that  a  race  which  made  up  such  a  large  share  of  our  industrial 
army  and  had  contributed  so  generously  to  our  military  and  naval 
forces  was  certainly  entitled  to  a  seat  at  the  Secretary's  council  table 
when  matters  affecting  its  interests  were  considered.  The  work  of 
this  division  since  its  establishment  has  amply  justified  its  creaticm 
and  my  policy  has  been  to  refer  to  it  for  advice  concerning  adminis- 
tration of  all  problems  peculiar  to  Negroes  as  wage  earners. 

FIELD  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  DIVISION  OF  NEGRO  ECONOMICS. 

The  administration  of  such  problems  has  had  for  its  basic  idea  the 
view  that  repressive  measures  are  inadvisable  and  that  the  interests 
of  the  races  are  best  promoted  where  cooperative  relations  exist  be- 
tween white  and  colored  leaders.  The  Director  of  Negro  Economics 
luxs  consequently  promoted  the  organization  of  cooperative  commit- 
tees of  white  and  colored  citizens  in  the  States  and  localities  where 
labor  problems  exist.  The  nature  of  such  work  makes  a  field  force 
necessary,  and  a  staff  of  State  supervisors  of  Negro  economics  has 
been  intrusted  with  the  local  administration  of  such  policies  as 
are  formulated.  Since  many  of  these  policies  relate  to  the  em- 
ployment functions  of  the  Department  the  supervisors-giecessarily 
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work  in  close  cooperation  with  the  Federal  State  directors  of  the 
United  States  Employment  Service.  They  are  also  charged  with 
the  development  of  such  publicity  campaigns  as  may  be  necessary 
to  promote  good  feeling  between  the  races  and  to  have  both  white 
and  Negro  citizens  understand  the  purposes  and  plans  of  the  De- 
partment 

Conferences  with  local  organizations, — ^With  the  realization  that 
the  support  of  all  local  organizations  must  be  enlisted,  State  con- 
ferences with  excellent  representation  have  been  held  in  North  Caro- 
lina, Georgia,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Florida,  Mississippi,  and  Illinois. 
These  conferences  have  received  the  friendly  support  of  the  gover- 
nors and  State  councils  of  defense  and  of  the  business  and  labor  or- 
ganizations generally,  as  well  as  many  fraternal,  religious,  benevo- 
lent, and  educational  associations. 

The  extent  of  the  field  organization  of  this  division  on  October  1, 
1918,  was  as  follows: 

State  Negro  workers'  advisory  committees,  composed  of  representa- 
tive Negroes  and  cooperating  white  citizens  have  been  appointed  in ' 
seven  States,  viz,  Florida,  Georgia,  Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  Ohio, 
Virginia,  and  Kentucky.  The  appointment  of  such  committees  is 
now  in  progress  in  five  additional  States — ^Illinois,  Michigan,  Mis- 
souri, Pennsylvania,  and  New  Jersey.  County  and  city  committees 
have  been  appointed  in  seven  of  these  States,  and  are  in  process  of 
appointment  in  others. 

State  supervisors  of  Negro  economics  and  special  agents  work- 
ing in  close  cooperation  with  the  Federal  State  directors  of  the 
United  States  Employment  Service,  have  been  appointed  in  11 
States — ^Mississippi,  Florida,  Georgia,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Vir- 
ginia, Illinois,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Alabama,  and  Missouri. 
In  the  State  of  Florida,  with  the  active  cooperation  of  the  Council 
of  National  Defense  and  the  governor,  a  campaign  has  been  launched 
to  enlist  men  and  women  of  the  State  in  voluntary  cooperation  for 
war  work.  In  Ohio,  local  committees  in  23  cities  are  cooperating 
with  the  Employment  Service  in  recruiting  and  placing  Negro 
women  in  war  industries. 

REPORT  ON  NEGRO  MIGRATION  IN   1916-17. 

Upon  the  breaking  out  of  war  extensive  Negro  migration  from  the 
South  caused  much  concern  with  reference  to  planting  and  harvest- 
ing the  crops  of  that  region.  This  movement  had  begun  before  the 
war  and  the  attention  of  the  Department  had  been  called  to  it  in 
June,  1916.  At  that  time  it  appeared  that  employers  at  the  North, 
chiefly  railway  corporations,  were  inducing  the  migration  in  aid  of 
their  labor  supply,  the  maintenance  of  which  through  immigration 
from  foreign  countries  had  fallen  off  enormously.  Digitized  by  GoOglc 
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Some  of  this  Negro  movement  northward  had  been  through  agen- 
cies of  the  United  States  Employment  Service  of  this  Department. 
Upon  being  informed  of  the  circumstances  the  Department  withdrew 
its  facilities  from  group  migration,  but,  of  course,  continued  to  serve 
individual  citizens  regardless  of  race.  It  had  also  set  on  foot,  in  the 
summer  and  fall  of  1916,  an  investigation  of  the  conditions  causing 
this  shifting.  For  that  purpose  it  utilized,  in  addition  to  the  serv- 
ices of  immigration  and  employment  officials  in  the  field,  north  and 
south,  the  services  of  Charles  E.  Hall  and  William  Jenifer,  both  of 
the  Negro  race  and  employees  of  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
which  detailed  them  to  the  Department  of  Labor  at  its  request. 

At  the  very  outset  of  the  war,  great  concern  from  many  sources 
was  expressed  over  the  probable  loss  to  the  Nation  of  southern 
crops  through  the  departure  from  that  section  of  Negro  workers  in 
appalling  numbers.  Accordingly,  a  broader  investigation  was  insti- 
tuted by  this  Department  before  the  end  of  the  first  month  of  the 
war.  James  H.  Dillard,  of  Charlottesville,  Va.,  being  requested  to 
supervise  an  investigation,  undertook  to  do  so  as  a  volunteer  at 
this  national  crisis.  Dr.  Dillard,  who  is  a  graduate  of  Washing- 
ton and  Lee  University  and  was  formerly  a  professor  and  the  dean 
in  Tulane  University  in  Louisiana,  is  now  and  for  some  years  has 
been  president  of  the  Jeanes  and  Slater  Funds  for  Negro  education 
in  the  South. 

The  investigation  was  begun  prior  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Division  of  Negro  Economics,  but  the  final  report  was  submitted 
shortly  after  the  director  of  that  division  assumed  his  duties,  and 
the  last  steps  in  the  preparation  and  revision  of  the  manuscript  were 
taken  under  his  immediate  supervision.  The  report  itself  is  now  in 
press. 

Efect  of  lawlessness. — ^Among  the  circumstances  disclosed  by  Dr. 
Dillard's  investigation  was  the  fact  that  the  exodus  of  Negro  workers 
had  been  largest  where  lynchings  and  other  forms  of  mob  violence 
had  been  greatest.  Later  reports  from  the  field  indicate  that  such 
evils  are  retarding  the  efforts  of  the  Department  to  allay  labor 
unrest  and  to  distribute  properly  the  labor  supply  throughout  the 
South. 

Much  has  been  spoken  and  written  against  this  evil  practice.  The 
recent  utterance  of  the  President  condemning  the  mob  spirit  every- 
where and  urging  State  authorities  to  suppress  it  has  done  much  to 
hearten  Negroes  and  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  citizens  and  public 
officials  who  are  battling  against  it. 

While  the  functions  of  the  Department  do  not  extend  to  recom- 
mendation of  specific  means  for  dealing  with  this  menace,  and  while 
its  correction  lies  wholly  with  the  several  States,  it  seems  proper  to 
point  out  that  it  is  a  constant  cause  of  unrest  and  that  it  is  making 
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harder  the  work  of  the  Department  of  Labor  to  increase  the  efficiency 
of  Negro  wage  earners  by  improving  their  condition.  It  is  a  duty 
to  point  out  the  effects  of  such  an  evil  and  to  state  that  only 
its  total  abolition  will  serve  to  replace  unrest  with  contentment.  In 
the  fulfillment  of  this  duty  the  Department  urges  universal  assist- 
ance in  promoting  cooperation  between  the  races  for  the  harmonizing 
of  their  relations  and  for  the  vigorous  and  unfailing  enforcement 
of  the  law. 

WAB  ZABOB  POUCZES  BOABD. 

Among  the  later  problems  submitted  to  the  Advisory  Council  was 
that  of  regulating  the  relations  of  services  and  bureaus  in  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  with  similar  services  and  bureaus  in  other  depart- 
ments. In  the  fixing  of  wages  and  working  conditions,  for  instance, 
adjustment  boards  and  agencies  existed  in  practically  every  produc- 
tion branch  of  the  Government.  The  work  of  these  agencies  was 
frequently  in  conflict,  and  it  was  highly  desirable  that  their  policies 
be  unified  and  that  the  boards  themselves  work  in  harmonious  rela- 
tions with  each  other.  Nor  were  such  conflicts  of  authority  confined 
to  the  adjustment  of  labor  disputes.  There  were  incompatibilities 
with  regard  to  the  supervision  of  working  conditions,  housing,  and 
many  other  functions  of  the  Department  of  Labor.  As  a  means  of 
bringing  these  agencies  into  mutual  relationships,  the  Advisory  Coun- 
cil recommended  the  creation  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  of  a  War 
Labor  Policies  Board,  to  be  composed  of  the  chiefs  of  the  various 
bureaus  and  services  of  the  department,  together  with  representatives 
of  the  other  production  departments  of  the  Government. 

In  accordance  with  this  recommendation,  the  War  Labor  Policies 
Board  was  created  on  May  13,  191S,  with  Mr.  Felix  Frankfurter, 
Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  as  chairman.  Its  first  meeting 
was  held  on  May  29,  1918.  The  departments,  boards,  and  adminis- 
trations represented  are  the  Department  of  Labor,  the  War  Depart- 
ment, the  Navy  Department,  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the 
United  States  Shipping  Board,  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation, 
the  Fuel  Administration,  the  Food  Administration,  the  Railroad 
Administration,  and  the  War  Industries  Board.  In  addition  to  mem- 
bers representing  these  branches  of  the  administration  the  Policies 
Board  has  advisers  representing  labor,  and  others  who  are  qualified 
in  business  management  and  technical  fields. 

The  need  for  the  War  Labor  Policies  Board  arose  from  the  fact  that 
the  Federal  Government  had  become  the  greatest  employer  in  the  coun- 
try. And  although  the  Government  represented  one  people  and 
might  therefore  be  expected  to  have  a  single  broad  policy  toward 
labor,  the  first  12  months  of  the  war  brought  out  many  diverse 
policies  from  that  single  Government.   The  inevitable  result  was  that  ^ 
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the  Nation,  operating  through  different  agencies,  was  saying  and  do- 
ing irreconcilable  things.  Each  of  the  war  policies  announced  by 
each  of  the  branches  of  the  administration  could  not  be  right  because 
many  of  them  were  mutually  contradictory. 

The  function  of  the  board  is  to  reconcile  such  differences  in  so  far 
as  they  refer  to  administration  of  labor  matters  and  to  recommend 
to  the  Secretary  unified  labor  policies  to  harmonize  the  industrial 
activities  of  separate  branches  of  the  Government.  It  is  well  adapted 
to  this  end,  since — although  it  was  created  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
and  operates  under  his  direction — ^it  includes  responsible  representa- 
tives of  other  branches  of  the  Government. 

Elimination  of  labor  turnover. — ^The  first  problem  to  be  faced  was 
the  wastage  which  arose  from  labor  turnover.  This  evil  was  magni- 
fied by  competitive  recruiting  on  the  part  of  persons  who  were  em- 
ployed by  or  operating  on  behalf  of  the  Government.  Private 
labor  agencies  and  private  businesses  were  also  insistently  seeking  the 
labor  needed  for  vital  war  work.  To  eliminate  this  waste  and  to 
assure  a  sufficient  supply  of  labor  for  war  purposes  the  board  recom- 
mended the  policy  of  central  recruiting  of  unskilled  labor  through 
the  United  States  Employment  Service.  With  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  and  by  presidential  announcement,  this  policy 
was  put  into  effect  on  August  1.  Plans  were  also  made  for  the 
recruiting  of  skilled  labor  similarly  when  the  Employment  Service 
shall  have  been  sufficiently  enlarged  to  assume  that  burden. 

Adoption  of  uniform  standards. — ^Diversity  in  the  conditions  and 
standards  of  employment  in  the  different  governmental  agencies 
were  a  second  cause  of  industrial  disturbances  and  of  labor  turnover 
resulting  in  a  decrease  in  output.  To  harmonize  such  diversities  the 
board  has  devised  and  recommended  clauses  for  insertion  in  the 
contracts  executed  by  the  war  production  departments.  These 
clauses  deal  with  the  questions  of  child  labor,  contract  labor,  the 
Federal  eight-hour  laws,  the  enforcement  of  State  laws,  and  the 
submission  of  labor  disputes  to  arbitration. 

For  the  enforcement  of  such  of  these  provisions  as  relate  to  labor 
standards  the  cooperation  of  State  labor  bureaus  has  been  secured. 
These  State  agencies  have  been  authorized  to  enforce  the  contract 
provisions  by  the  Federal  departments  responsible  for  the  execution 
of  contracts.  In  order  to  obtain  a  satisfactory  understanding  with 
the  State  organizations  a  conference  was  held  on  September  30  and 
October  1,  at  which  34  States  were  represented. 

Industrial  exemptions. — ^The  War  Labor  Policies  Board  has  also 
developed  and  recommended  to  the  Provost  Marshal  General  a  sys- 
tem of  furloughing  skilled  laborers  in  order  to  minimize  the  dis- 
organizing effects  of  the  draft  upon  essential  industries.  Another 
plan  providing  district  draft  boards  with  industrial  and  agricultural 
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advisers  was  designed  by  the  board  and  also  adopted  by  the  Provost 
Marshal  General.  In  accordance  with  this  plan  exemptions  for  in- 
dustrial needs  are  determined  on  the  basis  of  national  rather  than 
of  purely  local  requirements. 

The  rapid  growth  of  many  communities  due  to  the  establishment 
of  war  industries  has  produced  living  conditions  which  have  made 
it  impossible  for  workers  to  maintain  their  eflficiency.  To  correct 
these  evils  the  War  Labor  Policies  Board  has  recommended  that  the 
Department  of  Labor  establish  a  Commission  on  Living  Conditions 
of  War  Workers,  which,  in  cooperation  with  governmental  depart- 
ments and  local  agencies,  shall  secure  proper  living  conditions  for 
workers  in  war  industries.  The  recommendation  was  approved  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  a  commission  of  five  members  was  ap- 
pointed October  16  as  a  part  of  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Housing 
and  Transportation. 

Wage  stabilization. — One  of  the  chief  obstacles  to  the  proper  dis- 
tribution of  labor  has  been  the  variations  in  wages  paid  by  different 
contractors  for  the  Government.  These  differences  were  frequently 
of  considerable  magnitude  even  within  the  same  city  and  for  the 
same  trades.  This  resulted  in  a  tremendous  turnover  of  labor  which 
seriously  interfered  with  productive  efficiency.  It  was  the  indi- 
vidualistic strike.  It  represented  the  individual  workman  dissatis- 
fied with  conditions  who  was  either  unwilling  or  unable  to  enlist  his 
fellow  workmen  in  a  collective  protest.  It  was  much  larger  in  the 
aggregate  than  all  of  our  strikes.  Something  had  to  be  done  to 
reduce  it  to  a  minimum  if  our  war-industry  effectiveness  was  to  be 
maintained.  It  was  apparent  that  only  some  system  of  standardiza- 
tion of  wage  rates  would  accomplish  the  desired  results. 

Every  collective  wage  agreement  entered  into  between  employers 
and  employees  establishes  standard  wages  for  the  period  of  its  exist- 
ence and  to  that  extent  has  a  stabilizing  effect.  It  reduces  unrest  to 
a  minimum  because  employers  and  employees  are  alike  parties  to  the 
agreement.  Any  policy  of  standardization  determined  upon  by  the 
Government  to  reach  its  highest  effectiveness  must  give  to  the  em- 
ployer and  employee  a  voice  in  determining  the  wage  standards  that 
are  to  be  introduced.  This  policy  has  been  pursued  in  the  creation 
of  the  various  wage-adjustment  boards.  These  have  not  covered  all 
of  the  field,  with  the  exception  of  the  War  Labor  Board,  and  its 
jurisdiction  did  not  begin  until  the  spirit  of  unrest  amongst  the 
workers  had  reached  the  stage  of  creating  a  labor  dispute.  Stand- 
ardization with  a  view  to  preventing  the  unrest  had  not  been  under- 
taken in  the  general  field  of  industry.  To  that  end  the  board  per- 
fected plans  for  the  formation  of  a  Building  Trades  Board  and  a 
Metal  Trades  Board,  composed  of  representatives  of  employers,  em-^ 
ployees,  and  the  Government,  to  deal  with  problems  that  have  arisen^ 
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outside  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Shipbuilding  Adjustment  Board  and 
the  Railroad  Board  of  Wages  and  Working  Conditions.  Plans  are 
being  worked  out  for  the  creation  of  additional  boards  in  other  essen- 
tial industries. 

Profiteering. — Directly  related  to  the  question  of  wage  stabilization 
is  the  problem  of  the  steadily  increasing  cost  of  living.  The  Depart- 
ment realized  that  to  regulate  wages  without  at  the  same  time  meet- 
ing the  question  of  the  rising  costs  of  the  services  and  materials 
which  the  worker  purchases  with  his  wages  would  be  dealing  in 
half  measures.  Accordingly  the  question  of  price  control  has  been 
referred  to  the  War  Industries  Board,  the  Food  Administration, 
and  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  with  the  request  that  they  pro- 
ceed as  rapidly  as  possible  with  the  formulation  and  enforcement  of 
plans  for  the  increase  of  production  and  the  stabilization  of  the  prices 
of  the  necessaries  of  life  and  the  elimination  of  profiteering  through 
the  equitable  limitations  of  profits. 

Employment  of  women, — ^The  reduction  in  the  available  labor  sup- 
ply due  to  the  draft  has  resulted  in  the  steady  increase  in  the  employ- 
ment of  women.  The  Policies  Board  has  held  the  protection  of 
women  against  the  hazards  resulting  from  their  entry  into  industry 
of  prime  importance.  A  statement  of  the  policy  of  the  (jovemment 
with  regard  to  the  employment  of  women  has  been  adopted  which 
includes  principles  to  be  observed  in  occupations  employing  women 
and  the  safeguards  which  should  be  provided  for  them.  The  ad- 
ministration of  this  policy  has  been  assigned  to  the  Woman  in 
Industry  Service  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

Plant  surveys, — Realizing  that  the' scientific  utilization  of  indus- 
trial plants  is  the  first  requisite  in  securing  maximum  production, 
the  board  has  devised  a  plan  for  surveys  to  be  made  by  the  Federal 
Community  Labor  Boards  of  the  Employment  Service,  under  the 
direction  of  the  War  Industries  Boards,  to  ascertain  the  extent  to 
which  plants  capable  of  being  utilized  for  war  production  are  being 
employed  and  to  devise  means  for  the  conversion  to  war  uses  of  plants 
now  fitted  only  for  production  of  nonessentials. 

These  are  some  of  the  more  important  matters  which  have  been 
dealt  with  by  the  War  Labor  Policies  Board.  Other  problems  affect- 
ing one  or  more  branches  of  the  Government  have  found  their  way 
to  this  board  for  reference.  To  them  all  this  board  brings  the  light 
which  arises  from  common  counsel  of  separate  agencies  working  on 
the  single  task  of  exerting  the  full  energies  of  the  Nation  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  war. 

THE  WOMAH  IN  INDUSTRY  SERVICE. 

The  Advisory  Council  had  included  among  its  recommendations  a 
plan  for  the  general  supervision  of  such  labor  problems  as  involve 
women.    It  was  impossible,  because  of  the  lack  of  funds,  to  carry  out 
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their  plan  at  the  time  it  was  proposed.  Application  had  been  made 
to  Congress  for  the  needed  appropriation,  but  some  delay  resulted, 
and  it  was  not  until  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  that  the  needed  sum 
became  available.^ 

The  Woman  in  Industry  Service  was  organized  early  in  July  with 
Miss  Mary  Van  Kleeck  as  its  director  and  Miss  Mary  Anderson  as 
assistant  director.  Miss  Van  Kleeck  had  previously  served  the  Ord- 
nance Department  in  a  similar  capacity.  The  effects  of  the  first 
draft  were  becoming  more  and  more  evident  and  the  importance  of 
the  employment  of  women  was  growing  daily  more  significant. 
Within  a  few  weeks  the  announcement  of  the  plans  to  extend  the 
draft  to  include  all  men  between  the  ages  of  18  and  45  brought  a 
still  keener  realization  of  the  fact  that  production  for  the  war  would 
depend  in  increasing  measure  upon  the  effective  employment  of  a 
growing  force  of  women  workers.  The  adjustment  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  new  workers  to  unaccustomed  tasks  is  now  in  process  and  will 
become  more  extensive  as  the  war  goes  on ;  it  is  a  labor  problem  with- 
out precedent.  No  less  gigantic  is  the  task  of  social  adjustment  in 
the  home  and  in  the  community  which  is  also  imposed  by  the  in- 
creasing employment  of  women  as  breadwinners. 

FuTwtions  and  purposes. — ^The  Woman  in  Industry  Service  is 
charged  with  the  duty  of  developing  standards  and  policies  to  insure 
the  effective  employment  of  women  while  conserving  their  health  and 
welfare.  It  is  instructed  to  keep  in  close  touch  with  the  other  divi- 
sions of  the  Department  of  Labor,  each  of  which  has  a  relation  to 
women  in  industry,  and  to  coordinate  such  work  in  other  Federal 
departments.  It  is  expected  to  work  with  State  departments  of 
labor.  Its  aim  is  to  unite  in  the  active  carrying  out  of  a  consistent 
and  rounded  program  all  the  agencies  which  touch  various  phases 
of  the  problem.  The  representation  of  the  service  on  the  War  Labor 
Policies  Board,  through  the  membership  of  its  director  on  the  board, 
is  a  means  also  of  viewing  problems  of  women's  work  in  proper  re- 
lation to  labor  problems  affecting  both  men  and  women. 

It  is  a  twofold  problem  with  which  the  country  must  now  deal. 
Women's  work  must  be  made  more  healthful  and  more  productive 
by  the  establishment  of  better  conditions  in  their  accustomed  work, 
and  the  conditions  of  their  employment  in  new  occupations  must  be 
determined  and  established  on  the  right  basis.  All  this  must  be 
accomplished  without  lowering  standards  already  attained  while 
meeting  the  extraordinary  demands  for  maximum  production  which 
the  enlarging  war  program  imposes  as  a  national  necessity  in  the 
greatest  crisis  in  the  history  of  this  country. 


^**To  enable  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  during  the  present  emergeDcy,  to  carry  on  the 
work  of  war  labor  administatlon,  including  *  •  *  the  employment  of^^women  Iji 
industry    •     •     •     Woman  in  Industry  Service,  |40,000.'*  digitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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COimGIL  ON  WOMEN  IN  INDTJBTBT. 

As  a  means  of  coordinating  the  efforts  of  the  Federal  agencies 
concerned  in  women's  work,  a  council  composed  of  women  represent- 
ing every  division  of  the  Department  of  Labor  and  other  Federal 
departments  having  organized  work  to  deal  with  problems  of  women 
in  industry  has  been  organized  for  weekly  conference.  It  represents 
the  Women's  Branch  of  the  Ordnance  Department,  the  Women's  Sec- 
tion of  the  Railroad  Administration,  the  Federal  Board  for  Voca- 
tional Education,  the  Women's  Committee  and  the  Committee  on 
Women  in  Industry  of  the  Advisory  Commission  of  the  Council  of 
National  Defense,  and  from  the  Department  of  Labor  the  services 
concerned  with  investigation  and  inspection,  training  and  dilution, 
information  and  education,  working  conditions,  the  United  States 
Employment  Service,  the  Immigration  Bureau,  the  Children's  Bu- 
reau, the  Bureau  of  Naturalization,  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
the  United  States  Housing  Corporation,  the  War  Labor  Board,  and 
the  War  Labor  Policies  Board.  The  council  has  taken  up  for  discus- 
sion the  important  questions  coming  before  the  Women  in  Industry 
Service  and  included  in  the  activities  of  the  groups  represented  for 
determination  of  policies.  Among  the  subjects  for  such  discussion 
have  been  the  safeguards  to  be  established  in  new  occupations,  the 
enforcement  of  State  labor  laws  including  the  prohibition  of  night 
work,  the  application  of  the  principle  of  equal  pay  for  equal  work, 
and  the  recruiting  and  training  of  women  workers. 

COMMITTEE  ON  HAZARDOUS*  OCCUPATIONS. 

Shortage  of  labor  is  likely  to  be  felt  first  in  those  occupations  in 
which  working  conditions  are  hazardous  or  disagreeable,  and  the 
danger  is  therefore  that  women  may  be  introduced  first  into  these 
occupations  involving  hazards  to  their  health.  To  meet  this  problem 
a  series  of  inquiries  has  been  planned  which  are  designed  to  deter- 
mine the  occupations  in  which  women  may  be  employed  safely  and 
the  detailed  and  practical  measures  needed  to  remove  all  hazards 
not  inherent  in  the  essential  nature  of  the  process.  To  direct  this 
work,  the  Woman  in  Industry  Service  has  organized  a  committee 
composed  of  representatives  of  the  Surgeon  General's  Office,  the 
Army  Ordnance  Bureau,  and  the  Chemical  Warfare  Service  of  the 
War  Department;  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service;  the 
Navy;  the  Bureau  of  Standards  of  the  Department  of  Commerce; 
the  War  Industries  Board  and  the  Working  Conditions  Service  of 
the  Department  of  Labor.  The  first  place  selected  for  survey  was 
Niagara  Falls,  whose  chemical  industries  and  manufactories  of 
metals  and  alloys  are  basic  in  the  war  industries.  Two  representa- 
tives of  the  Industrial  Commission  of  New  York  State  were  added 
to  the  committee  to  insure  cooperation  in  putting  into  effect  the  de- 
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tailed  recommendations  for  dust  removal,  sanitation,  and  safety,  and 
other  protections  against  occupational  hazards  which  have  been 
worked  out  in  practical  detail  by  physicians,  engineers,  and  women 
investigators  acting  for 'the  committee. 

FORMULATION  OF  STANDARDS. 

The  report  on  work  done  by  the  committee  at  Niagara  Falls  will 
be  the  first  of  a  series  setting  forth  the  results  of  practical  experience 
in  safeguarding  women  workers  in  various  occupations.  These  will 
be  the  basis  for  specific  standards  which,  after  recommendation  by 
the  War  Labor  Policies  Board  and  upon  approval  by  the  Secretary 
of  Lfabor,  will  form  a  code  of  industrial  conditions  affecting  women, 
A  bulletin  setting  forth  standards  which  should  govern  the  employ- 
ment of  women  in  any  occupation  is  now  ready  for  printing  and  will 
be  issued  shortly. 

STATE  LABOR  LAWS. 

Standards  established  in  State  labor  legislation  after  many  years 
of  effort  by  wageworkers  and  by  public-spirited  citizens  form,  of 
course,  the  basis  for  the  additional  regulations  which  will  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Federal  Government.  In  the  early  months  of  the  war, 
however,  the  paramount  needs  of  the  National  Government  raised 
doubts  in  the  minds  of  many  people  as  to  the  validity  of  State  labor 
laws  in  plants  working  on  contracts  for  the  Federal  Government, 
and  in  a  number  of  instances  manufacturers  denied  to  State  officials 
the  right  of  inspection  of  their  plants.  This  was  a  serious  situation, 
since  there  were  no  Federal  laws  adequate  to  safeguard  the  workers 
and  not  sufficient  administrative  machinery  to  enforce  regulations 
by  Federal  departments.  Moreover,  such  a  situation,  if  allowed  to 
continue,  would  seriously  weaken  the  enforcing  authority  of  the 
States  in  the  period  after  the  war,  when  the  Federal  departments 
will  cease  to  be  so  large  a  purchaser  and  will  therefore  not  have  the 
same  relation  to  industry  through  the  making  of  contracts. 

To  meet  this  sitution  the  Department,  through  its  War  Labor 
Policies  Board,  has  caused  to  be  inserted  into  contracts  clauses  re- 
quiring full  compliance  with  State  labor  laws  in  the  carrying  out 
of  the  contract.  To  make  these  contract  clauses  effective,  the  Woman 
in  Industry  Service  and  the  War  Labor  Policies  Board  have  worked 
out  a  scheme  of  cooperation  between  State  and  Federal  agencies 
whereby  the  head  of  the  Federal  contracting  department,  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  the  director  of  the  United 
States  Housing  Corporation,  and  the  director  of  the  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation  will  deputize  State  officials  to  coooperate  with*  the 
Federal  authorities  in  the  enforcement  of  the  clauses  of  the  contracts 
related  to  working  conditiona    As  one  means  of  insuring  effective 
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administration,  a  conference  of  State  officials  was  called  at  which 
one  session  was  devoted  to  the  subject  of  women  in  industry,  with 
the  director  of  the  Woman  in  Industry  Service  presiding. 

NIGHT  WORK  OF  WOMEN. 

It  was  evident  at  the  conference  that  State  officials  were  much 
concerned  over  the  employment  of  women  at  night.  This  problem 
has  absorbed  much  of  the  attention  of  the  Woman  in  Industry 
Service  since  early  in  July.  With  the  withdrawal  of  men  into  mili- 
tary service  at  an  increasingly  rapid  rate,  and  with  the  consequent 
enlarged  program  of  production,  the  pressure  upon  industry  to 
utilize  its  equipment  and  machinery  24  hours  a  day  for  the  produc- 
tion of  munitions,  has  become  very  great  and  with  it  has  come  an 
insistent  demand  for  employment  of  women  at  night.  In  seven 
States  night  work  is  prohibited  but  in  two  of  these  States  authorities 
have  power  to  grant  exemptions.  In  41  States,  including  such  im- 
portant manufacturing  States  as  Illinois,  Ohio,  New  Jersey,  and 
Connecticut,  there  are  no  laws  prohibiting  night  work,  and  in  these 
States  night  work  of  women  is  the  practice  in  a  number  of  important 
munitions  plants.  This  practice  is  likely  to  increase  unless  the 
Federal  Government  takes  control  of  the  situation.  In  those  States 
having  night-work  laws  State  officials  and  others  interested  in  the 
situation  already  see  evidence  that  unless  some  constructive  measures 
are  taken  by  the  Federal  Government,  the  night-work  laws  which 
have  been  placed  on  the  statute  books  as  the  result  of  years  of  per- 
sistent effort,  will  be  attacked  at  the  coming  sessions  of  the  legisla- 
tures and  repeal  will  be  asked  on  the  ground  of  national  necessity. 

The  Woman  in  Industry  Service  has  held  a  number  of  conferences 
in  Washington  to  discuss  this  subject  with  representatives  of  volun- 
tary organizations  interested  in  labor  legislation,  with  men  and 
women  leaders  in  trade-unions,  with  representatives  of  the  Federal 
agencies  concerned  in  this  problem,  and  with  State  officials.  The 
plan  evolved  as  a  result  of  these  conferences  is  that  the  Federal 
Government  should  take  control  of  night  work  and  that  in  no  State, 
whether  there  is  a  law  prohibiting  it  or  not,  should  night  work  be 
permitted,  except  by  certificate  issued  by  the  Secretary  of.  War  or 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  through  the  State  agency  charged  with 
enforcement  of  labor  laws.  In  those  States  having  no  prohibition 
of  night  work  the  basis  of  control  will  be  a  clause  in  the  contracts 
prohibiting  the  employment  of  women  after  10  p.  m.  or  before  6  a.  m. 
without  a  war-emergency  certificate.  In  those  States  having  laws 
prohibiting  night  work  the  certificate  will  be  issued  under  the  war 
powers  of  the  Federal  Government  and  will  result  in  a  temporary 
modification  of  State  regulations  in  a  national  emergency.  No  cer- 
tificate will  be  issued  until  the  War  Department  or  the  Navy  has 
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determined  that  there  is  an  emergency  in  production  which  can  not 
be  met  in  any  other  way.  A  thorough  investigation  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  will  be  made  before  any  certificate  is  granted,  and 
the  working  conditions  which  should  be  established  will  be  recom- 
mended in  each  instance  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  acting  through 
the  Woman  in  Industry  Service,  in  a  statement  which  will  be  at- 
tached to  the  certificate.  The  Woman  in  Industry  Service  will  then 
supervise  the  plant  during  the  period  of  the  certificate,  and  the  cer- 
tificate will  be  revoked  if  conditions  are  not  complied  with.  In  no 
case  will  a  certificate  be  issued  to  a  plant  in  which  women  are  em- 
ployed 'onger  than  eight  hours,  day  or  night,  and  in  every  plant 
absolute  compliance  with  standards  set  by  the  State  department  of 
labor  and  by  the  Federal  Government,  including  the  principle  of  the 
same  pay  for  the  same  work  for  women  taking  men's  places,  will  be 
required.  The  plan  has  been  approved  by  the  Department  and  is 
now  before  the  Council  of  National  Defense  for  decision.  The 
groups  with  whom  the  Department  has  had  conferences  are  strongly 
opposed  to  any  weakening  of  State  laws  and  will  insist  upon  con- 
vincing demonstration  that  a  national  emergency  exists  before  any 
temporary  modification  or  suspension  is  permitted. 

The  whole  plan  contemplates  control  of  night  work,  with  the  assur- 
ance that  it  will  be  restricted  to  those  plants  where  emergencies  exist 
and  where  every  other  method  possible  has  been  tried  first.  It  should 
leave  intact  on  the  statute  books  the  State  labor  laws  and  encourage 
.  their  absolute  enforcement  in  all  plants  not  holding  a  permit  from 
the  Federal  (jovemment. 

REPRESENTATION  OF  WORKING  WOMEN. 

In  order  that  the  Department  might  have  the  advice  of  working 
women,  whose  practical  experience  is  an  invaluable  guide,  the  national 
trade-unions  having  women  members  were  invited  to  send  women 
delegates  to  a  conference  called  by  the  Woman  in  Industry  Service 
in  Washington  on  October  4  and  6.  This  conference  resulted  in  the 
formation  of  a  permanent  advisory  council  of  working  women.  It 
also  resulted  in  a  series  of  resolutions  forming  a  statement  of  tlie 
opinion  of  working  women  on  the  problems  now  confronting  the 
Woman  in  Industry  Service.  Plans  are  now  under  way  for  the 
organization  of  an  advisory  council  representing  the  managerial  and 
employing  viewpoints. 

OTHER  PROBLEMS. 

Wages  and  industrial  relations  and  the  policy  which  should  under- 
lie training  for  women  workers  during  the  war  have  also  received 
serious  consideration  from  the  Woman  in  Industry  Service.  On  the 
whole  problem  of  the  employment  of  Negro  women  it  is  hoped  that 
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the  Woman  in  Industry  Service,  in  cooperation  with  the  director  of 
Negro  Economics,  may  undertake  some  active  work. 

At  this  moment  it  may  be  said  that  the  recruiting,  training,  and 
placing  of  women  workers  and  the  determination  of  conditions  which 
will  make  their  employment  most  effective  is  the  basic  problem  in- 
volved in  securing  an  active  force  of  workers  for  the  industries  of 
the  Government.  A  plan  for  establishing  the  necessary  administra- 
tive machinery  to  accomplish  this  vast  undertaking  is  now  in  process 
of  formulation.  Determination  of  the  occupations  in  which  women 
should  replace  men  has  obviously  a  very  direct  bearing  on  the  work 
of  local  draft  boards,  and  the  War  Industries  Board  is  keenly  inter- 
ested in  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  production  for  the  war.  The 
success  of  the  undertaking  will  depend  upon  the  active  cooperation 
of  all  of  the  agencies  concerned  with  the  effective  use  of  the  man 
power  of  the  Nation. 

INVESTIGATION  AND  INSPECTION  SERVICE. 

Authority. — ^The  War  Labor  Administration  act  provided  for  an 
Investigation  and  Inspection  Service  and  appropriated  for  its  use  the 
sum  of  $300,000.* 

Fimctions.^-The  functions  of  this  service  are  outlined  in  my  letter 
specifying  the  essentials  of  a  war  labor  administration.  I  quote  from 
that  part  of  the  letter  referring  to  the  Investigation  and  Inspection 
Service : 

A  force  of  investigators  wiU  also  be  needed  for  the  various  other  services 
here  contemplated. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  services  of  an  inspector,  examiner,  and  Investi- 
gator may  often  be  combined  in  one  man,  especially  at  the  beginning  of  the 
work,  and  also  that  the  handling  of  a  field  force  which  travels  from  place  to 
place  is  a  large  tasls  in  Itself,  I  believe  that  the  greatest  economy  and  eflftciency 
can  be  obtained  by  combining  these  field  forces  under  the  Secretary  in  one 
Inspector  in  charge  and  in  a  special  service,  to  be  called  "  Investigation  and  In- 
spection Service." 

It  will  be  ray  purpose  to  require  all  new  services  in  the  Department  to  use 
this  Investigation  and  Inspection  Service  so  far  as  possible  in  all  their  field 
work.  For  this  purpose  the  inspector  in  charge  of  the  service  will  provide, 
on  consultation  with  the  other  branches  of  the  Department,  methods  of  in- 
spection, investigation,  and  examination,  including  blank  forms  for  reports  on 
the  various  necessary  subjects,  and  will  transmit  such  reports  when  made  to  the 
various  branches  to  which  they  belong. 

There  are  certain  limits,  however,  to  the  work  which  such  inspectors,  investi- 
gators, and  examiners  can  do.  They  can  not,  for  instance,  act  as  mediators  or 
as  experts  on  training.  In  these  cases  the  field  forces  are  estimated  in  the 
services  to  which  they  are  attached. 

1 "  To  enable  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  daring  the  present  emergency,  to  carry  on  the 
work  of  war  labor  administration  *  •  •  Investigation  and  inspection  service, 
1300,000.     •     •     ••• 
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The  Inyestigators  and  Inspectors  in  this  service  aliall  make  reports  to  the 
following  services. 

(a)  Ck>nciliation  Service. 

(&)  Working  Ck>nditlons  Service. 

(c)  Woman  in  Industry  Service. 

id)  Training  and  Dilution  Service. 

(e)  The  experts  In  the  Secretary's  office  working  on  special  problems  and 
priority. 

(/)  The  Housing  Director. 

(g)  The  United  States  Employment  Servlca 
The  director  of  this  service  will  work  out  its  relation  to  the  other  depart- 
ments in  the  same  way  as  its  relation  to  the  above  services  \n  the  Department 
of  Labor.  So  far  as  inspection  work  can  be  done  by  existing  Inspectors  in  the 
field  for  other  departments  this  will  be  done,  but  it  is  anticipated  that  expert 
labor  inspectors  will  be  necessary  for  the  work  contemplated  and  that  in- 
spectors of  material  output  can  not  act  as  inspectors  or  investigators  on  labor 
questions. 

Thus  the  need  for  this  service  arose  out  of  the  necessity  for  the 
other  services  for  which  it  acts. 

Within  a  week  from  the  date  of  the  granting  of  the  appropriation, 
the  service  was  established  under  Mr.  Ethelbert  Stewart  as  director 
and  Miss  Gtertrude  Bamum  as  assistant  director.  On  August  15 
a  letter  was  addressed  to  all  services  of  the  Department,  announcing 
that  the  Investigation  and  Inspection  Service  was  equipped  with  a 
sufficient  force  to  handle  the  business  of  investigatix)n  and  inspection 
for  the  various  services  of  the  Department. 

The  separate  bureaus  and  services  of  the  Department  have  taken 
advantage  of  this  equipment,  and  in  addition  the  Secretary's  office 
has  frequently  made  requests  for  similar  assistance.  Up  to  October 
15,  1918,  156  investigations  and  inspections  had  been  made  in  ac- 
cordance with  such  requests. 

TRAINIHG  AVD  DILUTZOH  SEEVIOE. 

Authority, — ^The  authority  for  this  service  is  found  in  the  War 
Labor  Administration  act,  which  specifically  appropriated  $150,000 
for  its  maintenance.^ 

Functions. — ^The  memorandum  of  the  President  directing  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  to  undertake  a  formulation  of  a  national  war  labor 
administration  enumerated,  among  other  things,  the  necessity  for 
the  creation  of  an  agency  which  would  furnish  (a)  "  a  satisfactory 
method  and  administration  for  training  of  workers;  (6)  an  agency 
for  dilution  of  skilled  labor  as  and  when  needed." 

The  purposes  and  duties  of  this  service  have  been  stated  in  my 
letter,  from  which  I  quote : 

In  connection  with  the  worlj  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  promoting  and 
developing  the  welfare  of  the  wage  earners  of  the  United  States  by  advancing 

***To  enable  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  during  the  present  emergency,  to  carry  on  theC 
work  of  war  labor  administration     *     *     •     the  training  and  dilation  of  labor     *     *     *• 
Training  and  DiluUon  SerYice,  $150,000." 
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their  opportunities  for  profitable  employment  it  is  frequently  necessary  to 
consider  the  matter  of  assistance  to  wage  earners  by  the  promotion  of  the  best 
shop  methods  for  their  training.  In  this  connection  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  the 
department  to  enter  in  any  sense  into  the  educational  field  either  in  its  general 
aspects  or  in  the  special  matter  of  vocational  education.  The  Secretary  is  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education  and  intends  in  no  way 
to  duplicate  its  work. 

But  the  work  here  proposed  is  or  may  become  of  vital  importance,  especially 
in  the  industries  most  essential  to  the  war.  Already  training  facilities  for 
workers  are  being  found  necessary  and  are  being  provided  for  shipyards  under 
the  Emergency  Fleet  Ck>rporation ;  the  need  in  other  lines  is  not  quite  so  clear, 
but  indications  are  suflicient  to  show  that  provision  must  now  be  made  for  such 
a  service. 

A  service  of  this  sort  requires  the  employment  of  experts  who  are  familiar 
with  the  best  methods  now  being  used  for  shop  training,  and  the  promotion  of 
the  use  of  such  methods  by  information  carried  to  the  employers  and  wage 
earners. 

More  specificaJly  the  purpose  of  this  service  is  as  follows :  To  ascer- 
tain the  best  methods  used  in  various  plants  and  industrial  establish- 
ments for  training  persons  to  do  skilled  work ;  to  ascertain  the  need 
for  such  training  of  workers;  to  provide  information  on  this  subject 
to  the  various  plants,  industrial  establishments,  and  employees,  and 
to  promote  such  training  wherever  it  is  necessary  or  desirable;  to 
cooperate  with  the  United  States  Employment  Service  in  all  of  this 
work. 

This  service  also  takes  up  the  problem  of  dilution  if  necessary. 
This  consists  essentially  in  a  reorganization  of  work  so  as  to  turn 
over  to  unskilled  labor  a  large  part  of  the  processes  formerly  done 
by  skilled  workers.  There  are  numerous  forms  of  dilution,  and  they 
vary  from  trade  to  trade. 

The  relation  of  the  work  of  this  service  to  similar  work  in  other 
departments  will  be  the  same  as  the  relation  to  the  other  services 
within  the  Department.  It  will  bring  all  persons  working  on 
this  subject  into  conference  for  the  adoption  of  common  policies. 
It  will  consolidate  investigations  in  the  field  on  this  subject.  It  will, 
through  the  Information  and  Education  Service,  prepare  standard 
publications  and  information  to  be  distributed  throughout  the  essen- 
tial industries. 

PLAN  OF  ORGANIZATION. 

The  Training  and  Dilution  Service  was  instituted  on  July  16, 1918, 
by  the  appointment  of  a  director,  Mr.  Charles  T.  Clayton ;  a  staff  for 
fimctional  control  has  since  been  appointed.  For  purposes  of  admin- 
istration it  is  divided  into  a  Planning,  an  Administrative,  a  Train- 
ing, and  a  Dilution  division. 

Planning  Division. — ^The  Planning  Division  is  in  charge  of  all 
studies  with  regard  to  ways  and  means  of  both  training  and  dilution. 
Such  studies  are  conducted  by  three  sections.  These  sections  are  as 
follows:  (a)  Training  Methods  Section:  Work  carried  on  under  this 
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section  consists  in  the  study  of  existing  training  in  the  United  States 
and  elsewhere,  in  the  preparation  of  plans  for  instituting  and  carry- 
ing on  training  in  industries  and  for  improvement  of  such  training. 
This  section  also  exercises  advisory  supervision  over  training  and 
dilution  work  being  done.  It  is  especially  charged  with  the  coordi- 
nation of  all  training  plans  originated  by  the  Training  and  Dilution 
Service  with  such  plans  as  are  originated  by  the  Federal  Board  for 
Vocational  Education.  It  also  has  the  duty  of  uniting  all  training 
plans  in  a  comprehensive  educational  scheme  for  all  industries,  (b) 
Research  Section:  This  section  studies  all  written  and  printed  data 
about  training  as  it  is  now  carried  on,  and  submits  such  data,  or  the 
conclusion  based  upon  them,  to  the  Section  of  Training  Methods  or 
to  the  Information  Section  or  to  the  director.  It  collects  all  infor- 
mation upon  the  progress  of  training,  other  than  the  data  of  statis- 
tical nature,  (o)  Information  Section:  This  section  prepares  all  bul- 
letins, news  letters,  and  news  articles  for  publication,  as  well  as  infor- 
mation regarding  the  work  of  the  service  and  for  the  special  infor- 
mation of  employers  and  employees.  It  also  prepares  bulletins  and 
pamphlets  in  collaboration  with  the  Section  on  Training  Methods 
and  the  Besearch  Section  for  textbook  use  by  training  departments 
of  factories  and  schools. 

Administrative  Division. — ^The  Administrative  Division  comprises 
the  following  sections:  {a)  Personnel  and  Accounts;  (6)  Statistics 
and  Reports;  (c)  Correspondence  and  Files.  Since  the  names  of 
these  sections  are  indicative  of  their  duties  no  further  explanation 
is  submitted. 

Training  Division. — ^The  Training  Division  includes  the  field 
service  with  a  chief,  and  superintendents  in  each  of  12  districts, 
the  territorial  lines  of  which  are  coincident  with  the  district  lines 
adopted  by  the  Ordnance  Department,  viz : 

District  1 :  Comprising  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Rhode  Island,  and 
tbe  eastern  part  of  Massachusetts,  Including  Worcester  County. 

District  2 :  Comprising  Connecticut,-  and  the  western  part  of  Massachusetts, 
Indading  Franklin,  Hampshire,  and  Hampden  Counties. 

District  S :  Comprising  the  northern  part  of  New  York,  down  to  the  northern 
boundary  of  Sullivan,  Ulster,  Greene,  and  Columbia  Countlea 

District  4:  Comprising  the  southern  part  of  New  York,  Including  Sullivan, 
Ulster,  Greene,  and  Columbia  Counties,  and  the  northern  part  of  New  Jersey, 
Including  Hunterdon,  Somerset,  Middlesex,  and  Monmouth  Countiea 

District  5:  Comprising  the  eastern  part  of  Pennsylvania,  including  Tioga, 
Lycoming,  Union,  Snyder,  Mlflflln,  Juniata,  Cumberland,  and  Adams  Counties; 
Delaware  and  the  southern  part  of  New  Jersey,  Including  Mercer  and  Ocean 
Counties. 

District  6:  Comprising  the  southwestern  part  of  Pennsylvania;  eastern 
boundary  Includes  Fayette,  Clinton,  Center,  Huntingdon,  and  Franklin  Counties, 
and  all  the  western  half  of  the  State  except  Mercer,  Crawford,  and  Erie 
Counties;  West  Virginia,  and  Jefferson  and  Belmont  Counties  in  OliiOb   ^aj^ 
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District  7:  Ck>mprisizig   Marylasd,    Virginia,   North   Oarolina,    and    Sooth 

Carolina. 

District  8:  Comprising  the  southern  part  of  Indiana,  including  Warren, 
Tippecanoe,  Clinton,  Howard,  Grant,  and  Jfiy  Counties;  the  southern  part  of 
Ohio,  including  Darke,  Miami,  Clark,  Fayette,  and  Pickaway  Counties;  Tennes- 
see, Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Georgia,  and  Florida. 

District  0 :  Comprising  Michigan. 

District  10:  Comprising  the  northern  part  of  Indiana,  including  Benton, 
White,  Carroll,  Case,  Miami,  Wabash,  Huntington,  Wells,  and  Adams  Counties; 
Illinois,  including  Hancock,  McDonough,  Fulton,  Mason,  Menard,  Sangamon, 
Macon,  Moultrie  Coles,  and  Clark ;  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  North  Dakota, 
and  Montana. 

District  11 :  Comprising  that  part  of  Illinois  lying  bouth  of  Adams,  Schuyl- 
ler,  Cass,  Morgan,  Macoupin,  Montgomery,  Christian,  Shelby,  Cumberland,  and 
Crawford  Counties;  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Texas,  Oklahoma,  Kansas,  Nebraska, 
Wyoming,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Utah,  Idaho,  Nevada,  California, 
Oregon,  Washington. 

District  12 :  Comprising  the  northern  part  of  Ohio,  including  Mercer,  Auglaize, 
Shelby,  Champaign,  Madison,  Franklin,,  Licking,  Muskingum,  Guernsey,  Morris, 
Carroll,  and  Columbiana  Counties,  and  the  northwestern  part  of  PennsylTania, 
Mercer,  Crawford,  and  Erie  Counties. 

In  certain  of  the  more  important  industrial  centers,  and  as  far  as 
the  limited  funds  of  the  service  will  permit,  assistant  superintendents 
of  training  are  being  engaged. 

Field  superintendents  of  training  are  responsible  within  their  re- 
spective territories  for  all  such  work  conducted  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Government  for  the  stimulation  of  war  production  by  civilian 
workers.  They  are  authorized  to  organize  vestibule  training  depart- 
ments in  industrial  establishments  at  the  request  of  their  manage- 
ments. Such  vestibule  training  departments  must  be  organized  upon 
plans  previously  provided  by  the  Director  of  the  Service.  At  the  date 
of  this  report  about  20  such  vestibule  schools  are  being  established 
weekly.  Field  superintendents  are  also  authorized  to  initiate,  with 
the  assistance  of  employers  and  employees  and  public  school  authori- 
ties, broader  movements  to  organize  industrial  training  in  public 
schools  in  connection  with  plans  provided  by  the  Federal  Board  for 
Vocational  Education.  In  some  cases  several  smaller  industrial 
establishments  may  be  grouped  advantageously  and  a  common  train- 
ing department  organized  for  their  service,  either  under  their  joint 
auspices  and  support  or  by  public  assistance.  Such  undertakings  are 
being  organized  and  supervised  by  this  service. 

It  has  been  a  fixed  policy  of  this  service  not  to  cooperate  with 
establishments  where  industrial  disputes  exist  or  for  the  purpose  of 
breaking  strikes.  At  earlier  times  when  no  machinery  existed  for 
the  adjustment  of  such  disputes  a  more  flexible  policy  might  have 
been  defensible,  but  it  certainly  can  not  be  defended  now.  Through 
the  Conciliation  Service  of  the  Department  and  through  the  Na- 
tional War  Labor  Board  rapid  and  effective  machinery  is  provided 
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for  the  prompt  adjustment  of  all  such  disputes.  Hence  it  is  felt 
that  the  continuance  of  such  friction  is  an  evidence  of  the  unwilling- 
ness of  the  persons  to  the  dispute  to  cooperate  in  an  essential  respect 
with  the  Department  and  that  the  Department  itself  must  in  turn 
refuse  to  extend  its  facilities  to,  those  persons. 

Dilution  Division. — ^The  purposes  of  the  Dilution  Division  are: 
(a)  To  study  needs  of  industries  and  factories  for  competent,  skilled 
labor  and  to  ascertain  the  available  supplies  which  may  be  furnished 
through  the  activities  of  the  United  States  Employment  Service,  the 
Training  and  Dilution  Service  not  being  concerned  with  the  direct 
supply  of  labor;  (6)  the  study  of  particular  hygienic  fitness  of  fac- 
tories for  the  dilution  of  labor.  The  division  receives  reports  upon 
factories  needing  hygienic  inspection,  and  has  a  section  particularly 
charged  with  determining  the  needs  and  supplies  of  skilled  labor  for 
particular  industries.  In  the  matter  of  inspection  it  operates  through 
the  Public  Health  Service,  which  has  organized  a  special  section  in 
cooperation  with  both  the  Training  and  Dilution  Service  and  the 
Working  Conditions  Service  of  the  Department. 

The  organization  of  this  service  is  so  recent  that  it  is  impracticable 
at  the  date  of  this  report  to  give  an  idea  of  progress  made  upon  par- 
ticular projects. 

ZNVOUCATIOH  AHD  EDITCATION  8EEVICE. 

This  service,  which  was  outlined  in  February  by  the  Advisory 
Council,  was  organized  July  1, 1918,  under  an  act  making  appropria- 
tions for  sundry  civil  expenses  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1918,  and  for  other  purposes,  as  approved  July  1,  1918.^  In  antici- 
pation of  its  organization,  I  had  already  appointed  as  chief  of  this 
service  Mr.  Roger  W.  Babson,  of  Wellesley  Hills,  Mass. 

Authority. — ^The  legal  authority  for  this  service  is  found  in  the 
general  powers  conferred  by  the  statute  upon  the  original  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  now  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,*  and  in  the  addi- 
tional authority  conferred  upon  that  bureau  and  upon  the  Depart- 
ment by  the  organic  act  of  the  latter  of  March  4, 1918/ 

^"To  enable  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  during  the  present  emergency,  to  carry  on  the 
work  of  war  labor  administration  •  •  *  the  acquiring  and  diffusing  of  information 
on  the  subjects  connected  with  labor,  *  •  *  Information  and  Education  Service, 
$225,000.     •     ♦     ♦  " 

*  "There  shall  be  at  the  seat  of  government  a  Department  of  Labor,  the  general  design 
and  duties  of  which  shall  be  to  acquire  and  diffuse  among  the  people  of  the  Unltcnl  States 
aaefal  information  on  subjects  connected  with  labor,  in  the  most  general  and  compre* 
hensive  sense  of  that  word,  and  especially  upon  its  relation  to  capital,  the  hours  of 
labor,  the  earnings  of  laboring  men  and  women,  and  the  means  of  promoting  their  mate- 
rial, social,  intellectual,  and  moral  prosperity." 

"The  act  of  March  4.  1918.  vol.  87,  p.  787.  provides  in  section  4  as  follows:  "The 
Bureau  of  lAbor  Statistics,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  shall  collect,  col- 
late,  and  report  at  least  once  each  year,  or  oftener  if  necessary,  full  and  complete  statistics 
of  the  conditions  of  labor  and  the  products  and  distribution  of  the  products  of  the  same, 
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It  is  clear  from  the  acts  quoted  that  the  power  exists  for  the 
establishment  of  the  work  of  the  Information  and  Education  Service, ' 
The  acts  quoted  also  show  that  such  powers,  with  reference  to  infor- 
mational and  educational  work,  are  not  confined  to  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  but  that  the  Secretary,  as  head  of  the  Depart- 
ment, is  charged  with  that  duty,  and  may  perform  it  by  such  agencies 
in  his  Department  as  he  determines  are  best  suited  for  the  particular 
character  of  the  matter  at  hand. 

Purpose. — The  original  purpose  of  the  "  Bureau  of  Labor  "  and 
the  interpertation  of  its  functions  by  the  first  Commissioner  of  Labor 
is  that  the  office  is  to  be  primarily  devoted  to  informative  and  edu- 
cational work.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  work  of  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics,  where  information  of  a  very  valuable  character 
is  produced  and  published.  But  that  bureau  has  developed  its 
own  methods  of  work  and  publicity,  which  it  has  been  thought  best 
to  maintain. 

Through  the  Information  ^nd  Education  Service  it  is  proposed  to 
handle  the  publication  of  information  and  such  educational  matters 
as  are  especially  needed  in  the  present  war  emergency,  and  thus 
secure  much  more  diffusion  of  informative  and  educational  matter 
than  could  result  from  the  mere  extension  of  the  operations  of  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

The  more  immediate  purpose  of  this  service  is  to  promote  sound 
sentiment  in  industrial  plants,  to  combat  unsound  industrial  philoso- 
phies, and  to  acquaint  the  public  with  the  national  war  labor  pro- 
gram of  the  Government. 

Organization. — The  following  divisions  have  been  created: 

1.  Educational  Division. 

2.  Division  of  Information. 

8.  Division  of  Industrial  Plants. 

4.  Division  of  Economics. 

5.  Posters  Division. 

In  addition  to  these  an  inquiry  branch  has  also  been  established 
as  an  aid  for  the  improved  and  effective  information  of  those  visit- 
ing the  Department  and  wishing  to  familiarize  themselves  with  its 
workings. 

and  to  this  end  said  Secretary  shall  have  power  to  employ  any  or  either  of  the  bureaus  pro- 
vided for  his  Department  and  to  rearrange  such  statistical  work  and  to  distribute  or  con- 
solidate the  same  as  may  be  deemed  desirable  in  the  public  Interests.  •  •  •  And 
said  Secretary  of  Labor  may  collate,  arrange,  and  publish  such  statistical  information  so 
obtained  in  such  manner  aa  to  him  may  seem  wise/* 

Section  8  provides  that:  "All  duties  performed  and  all  power  and  authority  now 
possessed  or  exercised  by  the  head  of  any  executive  department  in  and  over  any  bureau, 
office,  officer,  branch,  or  division  of  the  public  service  by  this  act  transferred  to  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  or  any  business  arising  therefrom  or  pertaining  thereto,  or  In 
relation  to  the  duties  performed  by  and  authority  conferred  by  law  upon  such  bureau, 
officer,  office,  board,  branch,  or  division  of  the  public  service,  whether  of  an  appellate  or 
revisory  character  or  otherwise,  shall  hereafter  be  vested  In  and  exercised  by  the  head  of 
the  said  Department  of  Labor." 
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The  Educational  Division  supervises  those  parts  of  the  work  of 
the  service  which  are  carried  on  through  newspapers,  magazines,  and 
periodical  publications  generally.  It  sends  out  material  daily  to 
over  5,000  newspapers,  to  the  various  magazines  and  business  pub- 
lications, both  of  a  general  and  of  a  private  nature,  and  to  many 
technical  publications  and  journals  devoted  to  the  interests  of  trade- 
unions.  Such  articles  include  original  material  as  well  as  much  that 
is  collated  from  the  various  bureaus  of  the  Department  of  Labor  or 
from  other  governmental  sources  and  those  of  our  associate  bel- 
ligerents. The  material. is  carefully  selected  for  the  purpose  not 
only  of  informing  the  public  but  also  of  arousing  interest  in  indus- 
trial problems  with  a  view  to  increasing  essential  production.  The 
division  also  strives  to  increase  the  morale  of  wageworkers,  to  in- 
spire patriotism,  and  to  explain  the  plans  and  projects  of  the  De- 
partment in  such  manner  as  to  enlist  the  support  of  both  wage 
earners  and  employers. 

The  Division  of  Information  exercises  special  supervision  over 
speakers.  It  has  at  present  a  force  of  19  staff  speakers  and  several 
hundred  volunteer  speakers  as  an  auxiliary  force.  In  the  selection  of 
both  the  staff  and  the  auxiliary  force  it  has  tried  to  select  those  who 
have  had  actual  working  experience  in  the  particular  branches  which 
they  discuss.  These  speakers  have  frequently  appeared  before  trade- 
unions,  clubs,  and  chambers  of  commerce  and  other  business  men's 
organizations.  Within  the  month  Just  prior  to  the  date  of  this  report 
the  division  has  used  its  facilities  for  a  campaign  of  education  among 
wage  earners  at  plants  engaged  upon  war  work.  Plans  are  under 
way  to  supplement  the  spoken  word  by  the  motion-picture  film.  A^ 
special  campaign  was  conducted  during  the  months  of  July,  August, 
and  September  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  the  organization,  func- 
tions, and  advantages  of  the  United  States  Employment  Service. 
During  September  a  special  effort  was  made  to  explain  the  machinery 
of  the  Department  for  the  adjustment  of  labor  disputes  through  the 
medium  of  the  Labor  Adjustment  Service  and  the  National  War 
Labor  Board. 

The  Posters  Division  is  distributing  approximately  1,000,000  pos- 
ters a  month.  These  are  being  forwarded  to  workshops  and  facto- 
ries and  displayed  in  30,000  stores  and  approximately  30,000  railway 
stations.  They  are  changed  every  two  or  three  weeks.  Each  poster 
is  signed  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  calls  attention  to  the  need 
of  full-time  work,  warns  against  frequent  changes  in  employment 
and  absenteeism,  and  urges  the  necessity  for  unity  of  action  of  both 
employer  and  employee.  The  posters  are  sent  only  to  firms  actually 
requesting  them  and  with  the  understanding  that  they  are  to  be 
prominently  displayed.  This  division  has  also  inaugurated  a  regular 
conference  on  publicity  methods  for  the  purpose  of  coordinating  thef 
publicity  work  of  all  the  various  Government  departments.  8 
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The  Industrial  Plants  Division  was  organized  to  establish  personal 
contact  between  the  persons  employed  in  war  industry,  their  em- 
ployers, and  representatives  of  the  Department  Committees,  known 
as  Government  Committees,  have  been  formed  among  the  employees 
in  over  12,000  plants.  The  general  purpose  of  these  committees  is 
to  promote  substantially  the  same  ends  as  the  Posters  Division  and 
the  Educational  and  Information  Divisions.  The  operation  of  this 
division  has  been  highly  effective  so  far,  and  plans  are  in  contempla- 
tion at  present  working  toward  the  extension  of  the  committee 
scheme  to  over  14,000  plants. 

BUBEATT  OF  HTDITSTBIAL  HOITSINa  AND  TBAHSPOBTATION. 

One  of  the  first  problems  which  came  to  the  attention  of  the  Ad- 
visory Council  was  the  problem  of  housing  large  numbers  of  war 
workers  who  had  been  gathering  in  industrial  centers  in  such  num- 
bers as  to  exceed  the  housing  facilities.  As  soon  as  preparation  for 
hostilities  began  on  a  l^-rge  scale  and  all  industrial  plants  were  called 
upon  to  manufacture  various  war  implements,  it  was  discovered  <hat 
the  industrial  equipment  was  not  sufficient  to  care  for  contracts  l^hich 
must  be  placed.  Plants  were  doubled,  trebled,  and  quadrupled  in 
size,  and  man  power  to  operate  these  expanded  industries  was  <juickly 
supplied.  This  expansion  occurred  so  rapidly  that  in  hundreds  of 
manufacturing  centers  the  numbers  of  workers  soon  outran  the  hous- 
ing facilities  available  for  their  accommodation.  At  first  such  con- 
gestion gave  rise  to  problems  of  welfare  only,  but  so  rapidly  did 
many  of  our  industrial  centers  increase  that  living  accommodations 
'were  inadequate  even  without  regard  to  standards  or  hygienic  con- 
siderations. Under  such  circumstances  the  Department  of  Labor  as- 
sumed the  administration  of  industrial  housing  and  transportation. 
Its  task  was  rendered  the  more  difficult  because  this  phase  of  our  in- 
dustrial preparation  had  apparently  been  overlooked  by  those 
charged  with  the  merely  physical  factors  of  production.  At  Bridge- 
port, for  example,  where  ammunition  was  being  made  in  large  quan- 
tities, it  was  only  when  the  developments  vere  well  under  way  that 
the  question  as  to  where  the  added  laborers  would  live  was  brought 
to  the  attention  of  those  who  had  their  ideas  fixed  upon  increased 
production. 

Upon  the  suggestion  of  the  Advisory  Council,  Congress  was  urged 
to  grant  immediately  appropriations  totaling  $110,000,000.  In  an- 
ticipation of  the  granting  of  this  sum,  Mr.  Otto  M.  Eidlitz  was  re- 
quested to  undertake  the  formation  and  organization  of  a  Bureau  of 
Industrial  Housing  and  Transportation  in  the  department.  Mr. 
Eidlitz  had  previously  served  the  Advisory  Commission  to  the  Coun- 
cil of  National  Defense  in  certain  preliminary  investigations  by  the 
Industrial  Housing  Section  of  a  subcommittee  of  that  body.    He  had 
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also  acted  as  an  adviser  to  the  Emergency  Ffeet  Corporation  and  was 
quite  familiar  with  the  problems  involved  not  only  as  applied  to 
munitions  centers  but  to  i^ipyards  as  well. 

Pending  the  granting  of  the  necessary  funds,  the  expenses  of  the 
preliminary  planning  and  investigations  were  borne  by  money  pro- 
vided from  the  emergency  war  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  President* 
Under  the  provisions  of  an  act  approved  May  16,  1918,  authority 
was  granted  to  the  President  to  provide  housing  for  war  needs, 
through  such  agencies  as  he  might  direct.  The  administration  of 
this  work  was  in  turn  placed  by  the  President  under  the  direction  of 
the  Secretary  of  Labor.  Shortly  thereafter  (June  4,  1918)  the  first 
appropriation  became  available.  This  amounted  to  $60,000,000,  $50,- 
000,000  of  which  was  for  industrial  housing  and  $10,000,000  spet-ifi- 
cally  for  the  housing  of  war  workers  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
On  July  1, 1918,  an  additional  $40,000,000  was  voted. 

Organization  of  the  bureau, — ^Actual  functioning  of  the  Bureau  of 
Industrial  Housing  and  Transportation  began  in  June,  and  construc- 
tion was  made  possible  in  July  by  the  formation  of  the  United  States 
Housing  Corporation,  through  which  the  activities  of  the  bureau  are 
conducted.  During  the  succeeding  months  there  has  been  built 
up  in  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Housing  and  Transportation  and  the 
United  States  Housing  Corporation  an  organization  composed  of  the 
following  divisions:  Architectural,  Construction,  Engineering,  Fiscal, 
Homes  Kegistration  and  Information,  Industrial  Relations,  Legal, 
Operating,  Real  Estate,  Requirements,  Surveys  and  Statistics,  Town 
Planning,  and  Transportation. 

Financial  allotments. — Allotments  for  house  construction  have  been 
provisionally  made  for  76  cities  where  additional  facilities  for  shelter 
are  essential  to  the  fulfilment  of  contracts  for  the  Army  and  Navy. 
There  are  26  developments  now  under  construction,  involving  an 
exf)enditure  of  $37,306,778.88.  This  amount  is  the  contract  price  for 
Government  houses,  apartment  houses,  and  flats  capable  of  accommo- 
dating about  9,000  families  comfortably  and  in  compliance  with  all 
the  principles  of  good  housing.  Considering  five  as  an  average  num- 
ber of  persons  in  the  workingman's  home,  this  represents  housing  for 
about  45,000  individuals. 

Up  to  October  10  there  had  been  financial  allotments  made  for  50 
projects.  These  are  in  various  stages  of  consideration ;  in  some  cases 
plans  have  been  carried  to  the  point  where  bids  have  been  invited  on 
work  in  immediate  prospect.  In  every  case  where  there  have  been 
financial  allotments  preliminary  investigations  have  been  made,  build- 
ing plans  are  in  process,  and  property  is  being  acquired.  In  addition, 
there  are  many  locations  which  are  still  under  consideration  as  to 
their  degree  of  necessity  and  priority.  ^  I 
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The  allotments  for  projects  where  work  has  not  already  been  con- 
tracted for  represent  an  estimated  expenditure  of  $94,416,350.  On 
the  26  now  under  way  the  financial  allotments  show  an  estimated 
expenditure  of  $66,560,650,  or  $29,151,800  more  than  is  shown  in  the 
total  contract  price  of  the  work  under  way. 

Personnel. — The  officers  of  the  bureau  consist  of  a  director,  an 
assistant  director,  a  general  manager,  an  executive  secretary,  and  the 
heads  of  the  divisions  mentioned.  This  organization  is  paralleled  in 
the  United  States  Housing  Corporation,  the  director  being  the  presi- 
dent, the  assistant  director  the  vice  president,  the  general  manager 
and  several  of  the  division  heads  constituting  the  board  of  directors. 
The  stock  of  the  corporation  is  1,000  shares,  all  owned  by  the  United 
States  and,  with  the  exception  of  two  shares,  all  held  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor ;  one  share  each  is  held  by  the  president  and  the  treas- 
urer of  the  corporation  to  comply  with  the  by-laws  of  the  corporation 
which  require  that  the  directors  be  shareholders.  The  United  States 
Housing  Corporation  is  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New 
York. 

Method  of  procednire. — Upon  receipt  of  information  from  the  War 
or  Navy  Department  that  housing  facilities  are  needed  at  a  particu- 
lar point  the  Division  of  Surveys  and  Statistics  of  the  bureau  makes 
an  initial  inquiry  as  to  housing  needs,  labor  shortage  and  efficiency, 
and  the  kind  of  workers  needed.  It  then  determines  the  character 
of  houses  that  are  suitable  for  the  particular  project. 

The  problem  is  sometimes  one  for  the  Homes  Registration  and 
Transportation  Divisions.  If  such  is  the  cose,  it  is  taken  over  by 
an  organization  which  has  been  built  up  in  more  than  50  cities  through 
the  cooperation  of  the  councils  of  defense,  the  chambers  of  com- 
merce, trade-unions,  housing  associations,  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  and 
similar  bodies.  Through  their  assistance  the  vacant  houses,  apart- 
ments, flats,  light-housekeeping  rooms,  and  single  rooms  in  the  com- 
munities are  located,  and  the  information  is  placed  in  the  hands  of 
a  local  committee.  After  a  careful  investigation  has  been  made  as 
to  the  living  conditions  surrounding  each,  the  vacancies  are  listed  at  a 
local  registry,  known  as  the  United  States  Homes  Registration  Serv- 
ice, and  placed  at  the  disposal,  free  of  charge,  of  all  war  workers. 
If  this  Homes  Registration  Service  finds  that  the  near-by  communi- 
ties can  supply  sufficient  dwelling  accommodations  for  the  increased 
number  of  workers,  further  steps  are  unnecessary.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  districts  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  war  industries 
are  congested,  and  at  more  distant  points  there  is  plenty  of  vacant 
housing,  the  problem  is  submitted  to  the  Transportation  Division. 
It  may  be  necessary  to  enlarge  the  existing  transportation  service  of 
the  comimunity  or  to  improve  or  build.  Almost  every  situation  pre- 
sents a  distinct  problem,  and  the  method  of  handling  varies  from 
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case  to  case.  The  situation  may  require  the  Transportation  Division 
to  provide  equipment  for  the  existing  traction  organization  of  the 
community,  or  it  may  require  power-plant  extensions  or  improve- 
ments involving  an  expenditure  of  a  sum  so  large  that  the  operating 
companies  can  not  adequately  finance  the  undertaking.  In  such  cases 
loans  are  made  and  are  secured  in  a  manner  which  must  be  satis- 
factory to  the  Department. 

If  neither  the  Homes  Registration  Division  nor  the  Transportation 
Division  can  supply  adequate  relief,  the  corporation  plans  to  build  a 
sufficient  number  of  suitable  homes.  The  Beal  Estate  Division  ac- 
quires the  land  and  the  Department  has  power  to  commandeer  vacant 
property  if  necessary.  The  working  of  the  Real  Estate  Division  has 
demonstrated  that  much  can  be  saved  by  purchasing  land  upon  a  cor- 
rect  basis.  After  a  certain  property  is  decided  upon,  real  estate 
experts  are  sent  not  only  to  examine  the  sites  suggested  but  to  select 
other  available  properties  at  convenient  points  near  the  preferred 
location.  They  ascertain  the  assessed  and  asked  value  of  the  pre- 
ferred sites  and  that  of  adjacent  property  to  learn  whether  the  Gov- 
ernment is  likely  to  be  charged  more  than  the  prevailing  prices  of 
land  in  that  locality.  A  detailed  report  of  their  inspection  is  then 
made  to  the  Bureau,  which  prepares  a  large  map  showing  not  only 
the  sites  but  the  entire  region  and  the  location  of  the  industries. 
Four  or  five  different  local  authorities  are  asked  to  give  honest  opin- 
ions as  to  what  the  United.  States  should  fairly  pay  for  the  designated 
sites.  The  widest  publicity  is  given  to  this  proceeding,  which  effects 
a  competitive  spirit  tending  toward  accuracy  and  fairness. 

A  special  commission  of  four  is  then  sent,  consisting  of  an  archi- 
tect, who  reports  on  the  details  of  construction ;  a  real  estate  expert, 
who  certifies  to  the  estimated  values  of  the  sites;  a  town  planner,  who 
advises  as  to  the  most  practical  method  of  arranging  the  streets, 
building  lots,  public  squares,  etc. ;  and  a  civil  engineer,  who  considers 
matters  of  transportation  and  public  utilities.  With  this  added  in- 
formation the  negotiator,  whose  business  it  is  to  buy  the  property,  is 
sent  out.  He  is  usually  one  of  the  men  who  have  acted  as  investi- 
gators, and  he  is  in  a  position  to  discuss  intelligently  the  value  of 
lands  which  are  offered  to  him  as  a  purchaser  for  the  Government, 
He  is  supplied  with  maps  and  brief  reports  of  all  investigations.  He 
has  in  mind  that  certain  sites  are  preferred,  but  uses  the  alternatives 
to  apply  pressure  where  required.  He  has  the  cooperation  of  local 
legal  counsel  which  is  acting  with  the  bureau.  It  is  estimated  that 
through  this  method  of  purchasing  property  a  saving  of  one-third 
of  the  appraised  values  has  been  made  for  the  Government 

Functions  of  other  divisions. — The  Fiscal  Division  deals  with  all 
financial  matters.  Under  its  direction  is  the  purchase  of  supplies, 
which,  with  the  exception  of  materials  for  the  Construction  Divi- 
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sion,  are  obtained  through  the  Materials  Procurement  Branch  of  the 
Construction  Division  of  the  War  Department. 

The  Architectural  Division  handles  all  architectural  plans  for 
construction.  It  works  out  plans  for  all  buildings  and  supervises  the 
work  of  subordinate  architects  in  the  field.  Local  architects  are 
always  engaged,  because  of  their  familiarity  with  local  conditions. 

The  Requirements  Division  prepares  estimates  upon  all  work. 
The  figures  of  this  division  are  the  basis  not  only  for  the  financial 
allotments  but  for  the  contracts  as  well. 

When  the  plans  and  specifications  for  a  project  have  been  com- 
pleted they  are  delivered  to  the  Construction  Division,  which  asks 
for  bids  preliminary  to  the  letting  of  contracts.  Estimates  received 
are  carefully  analyzed  and  tabulated,  and  the  contract  is  let  to  the 
lowest  bidder.  Requisitions  for  material  are  delivered  to  the  Con- 
struction Division  of  the  War  Department  for  allocation  and  pur- 
chase through  the  War  Industries  Board.  A  special  section  in  this 
division  submits  a  biweekly  analysis  of  progress  made  and  the  costs 
of  the  various  units  comprised  in  building  .projects,  and  these  are 
compared  with  the  estimates  prepared  by  the  contractor. 

The  Construction  Division  maintains  a  corps  of  practical  builders, 
known  as  traveling  supervisors,  who  inspect  the  projects  within  their 
zones  at  stated  intervals  in  order  to  harmonize  local  differences. 
These  supervisors  report  directly  to  the  manager  of  the  Construc- 
tion Division.  A  field  staff  is  maintained  on  each  project,  consisting 
of  a  works  superintendent  as  principal  executive,  assisted  by  a  corpo- 
ration representative  and  a  cost-reports  engineer,  together  with  such 
assistants  and  inspectors  as  may  be  required. 

The  Operating  Division  deals  principally  with  town  management, 
and  the  equipment  and  direction  of  dormitories  and  cafeterias  in 
various  communities.  It  is  also  required  to  pass  upon  all  building 
plans  from  the  point  of  view  of  economic  operation. 

The  Industrial  Relations  Division  conducts  very  thorough  investi- 
gations for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  labor  turnover  and  super- 
vises the  contract  provisions  affecting  labor.  This  division  also 
verifies  wage  scales  and  aims  to  develop  an  esprit  de  corps  not  only 
among  workmen  in  the  field  but  among  the  workers  in  the  Wash- 
ington offices  as  well. 

The  Town  Planning  Division  handles  all  matters  in  connection 
with  the  laying  out  of  communities  where  building  is  proceeding  on 
a  scale  large  enough  to  justify  the  work. 

SPECIAL  HOUSING  WORK  AT  WASHINGTON. 

New  construction, — Under  consideration  at  the  Washington  Navy 
Yard  are  14  apartment  houses,  8  stores,  14  two-story  dormitories, 
and  1  mess  hall,  making  in  all  37  buildings,  with  a  housing  capacity 
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of  approximately  2,000  persons.  These  buildings  are  for  the  use 
of  the  workers  at  the  navy  yard.  Twelve  dormitories,  2  cafeterias, 
2  administration  buildings,  and  2  infirmaries,  a  total  of  18  build* 
ings,  with  housing  accommodations  for  approximately  2,000  persons, 
are  under  construction  an  land  between  the  Capitol  and  Union  Sta- 
tion. It  is  expected  that  this  development  will  be  finished  in  De- 
cember. At  Twenty-third  and  B  Streets  NW,  it  is  proposed  to  build 
10  dormitories,  28  apartments,  1  administration  building,  1  infirm- 
ary, and  1  cafeteria,  a  total  of  41  buildings,  with  a  housing  capacity 
of  approximately  2,800  persons.  Financial  allotments  for  Washing- 
ton more  than  cover  the  $10,000,000  appropriated  by  Congress  for 
this  purpose. 

Use  of  existing  famlities. — ^During  October  the  United  States 
Homes  Registration  Service,  cooperating  with  the  Council  of  Na- 
tional Defense  and  the  Housing  and  Health  Division  of  the  War 
Department,  with  offices  at  1414  H  Street  NW.,  borrowed  100  sol- 
diers from  the  Washington  Barracks  to  visit  every  house  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  determine  how  many  rooms  could  be  rented 
from  Washington  householders.  After  one  week  the  canvass  was 
closed  by  an  epidemic  of  influenza,  but  nearly  2,000  rooms  had  been 
found.  Many  of  these  were  subsequently  discarded  as  undesirable, 
although  the  remainder  are  being  rented  to  war  workers. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  116  vacant  houses  in  Washington  have 
been  requisitioned  by  the  bureau.  Of  these  48  have  been  released 
upon  agreement  of  the  owner  or  lessee  to  sublet  all  vacant  rooms  to 
war  workers.  Those  permanently  retained  are  being  filled  with  per- 
sons in  Government  employment  and  about  ipOO  persons  are  being 
provided  for  in  this  manner. 

The  following  paragraphs  are  quoted  from  the  statement  of  Otto 
M.  Eidlitz  to  indicate  the  policy  of  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Hous- 
ing and  Transportation  and  the  United  States  Housing  Corporation : 

A  serious  shortage  of  houses  for  workers  exists  in  particular  Industrial  cen- 
ters, and  the  proper  housing  of  those  workers  is  an  important  war  need.  The 
United  States  Housing  Corporation  believes  that  State  and  local  bodies  can 
contribute  in  many  ways  the  help  sorely  needed.  Many  communities  have  the 
impression  that  an  unlimited  national  fund  for  housing  has  been  voted.  Some 
even  imagine  that  this  fund  will  be  apportioned  without  a  critical  scrutiny  of 
conditions  in  the  locality  seeking  aid  and  wthout  consideration  of  alternatives. 
That  Is  a  misconception.  The  Federal  Government  will  build  houses  for  war 
workers  only  as  a  measure  of  final  relief.  Not  until  every  community  con- 
cerned has  exhausted  its  own  resources  should  national  aid  be  sought,  or  will 
it  be  granted. 

The  need  of  the  Government  for  materials,  transportation,  and  especially  for 
man  power  is  incompatible  with  the  normal  amount  of  new  construction  both 
in  regions  where  war  work  is  being  done  and  elsewhere.  This  general  condi- 
tion should  be  taken  into  account  where  the  need  of  housing  has  become  urgent, 
and  appeals  be  made  that  citizens,  whatever  their  prior  customs,  open  theti^ 
houses  to  boarders,  except  where  there  are  adolescent  children.    Patriotism  de- 
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mands  tbis  with  other  sacrifices.    Furthermore,  all  available  buildings  should  be 
converted  to  provide  reasonable  housing  facilities  for  war  workers. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  urged  that  communities  which  have  profited 
by  war  orders  may  also  well  spend  some  of  their  new  earnings  upon  homes  for 
working  people.  Transportation  should  be  improved  where  by  so  doing  workers 
in  outlying  towns  can  be  brought  to  the  industries  in  the  localities  affected 
by  a  housing  shortage.  Furthermore,  the  United  States  Housing  Corporation 
will  not  expend  Government  funds  to  build,  war  houses  except  upon  the  request 
of  that  Department  of  the  Government  which  is  Interested  in  the  products 
manufactured  in  the  community  in  question.  Where  a  conununity  with  war 
contracts  complains  of  a  housing  famine,  but  has  made  no  effort  Itself  to 
remedy  the  situation,  further  Government  contracts  will  assuredly  be  withheld. 

The  United  States  Housing  Corporation  will  not  be  in  a  position  to  lend 
financial  assistance  to  private  enterprises.  It  is,  however,  deeply  Interested 
in  and  wishes  to  encourage  any  undertakings  calculated  to  relieve  the  housing 
situation  for  workers  in  essential  industries  where  the  need  for  such  relief 
is  urgent;  where  the  cost  to  the  workmen  for  such  houses,  either  on  a  rental 
or  selling  basis,  is  well  within  their  means  and  where  the  character  of  the 
housing  proposal  measures  up  to  the  standards  established  by  this  corporation. 

To  this  end  a  policy  has  been  formulated  under  which  the  corporation, 
after  a  careful  investigation  of  the  merits  of  each  case,  will  undertake  to 
obtain  official  approval  of  a  project  and  thereby  secure  for  it  the  benefits  of 
priority  orders,  should  they  be  required,  clearance  and  transportation  of 
materials  and  such  other  assistance  as  it  is  deemed  proper  and  expedient  to 
render,  to  assure  the  prompt  completion  of  the  work. 

To  secure  the  approval  of  this  corporation  it  will  be  necessary  for  a  concern 
or  individual  to  make  independent  arrangements  for  the  complete  financing 
of  a  housing  project  and  agree  in  the  carrying  out  of  the  undertaking  to  comply 
with  such  stipulations  as  this  corporation  will  impose.  Should  the  above  out- 
lined policy  suggests  to  private  interests  a  basis  of  cooperation,  whereby  the 
urgent  need  of  housing  for  workers  in  essential  war  industries  can  be  met,  the 
United  States  Housing  Corporation  will  give  thorough  consideration  to 
proposals. 

WORKING  CONDITIONS   SERVICE. 

Origin. — The  original  memorandum  of  the  Advisory  Council, 
which  is  referred  to  upon  preceding  pages,  recommended  the  crea- 
tion, together  with  other  services,  of  a  Conditions  of  Labor  Service. 
This  recommendation  was  in  general  compliance  with  that  para- 
graph of  the  President's  memorandum  which  directed  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  to  set  up  "  machinery  for  safeguarding  conditions  of  labor 
in  the  production  of  war  essentials."  Subsequently,  under  the  war 
labor  administration  act  approved  July  1,  1918,^  Congress  appro- 
priated a  sum  of  ?45,000  for  the  establishment  of  a  Working  Condi- 
tions Service,  and  this  branch  of  the  Department  has  been  known 
since  that  time  by  the  latter  name  instead  of  the  Conditions  of  Labor 
Service,  as  originally  proposed  by  the  Advisory  Council. 

« ••  To  enable  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  during  tbe  present  emergency,  to  carry  on  the 
work  of  war  labor  administration.  Including  the  worlclng  conditions  of  wage  earners  in 
the  most  essential  war  industries  <»  •  •  Working  Conditions  Serylcep  $45^ 
000.     •     •     •" 
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Purpose  and  Duties, — ^English  experience  had  demonstrated  that 
a  service  of  this  kind  was  essential  in  order  to  secure  the  largest 
possible  output  of  munitions  of  war.  Where  no  supervisory  power 
over  conditions  of  labor  was  exercised,  health  precautions  were  dis- 
regarded and  the  hours  of  labor  extended,  with  a  consequent  reduc- 
tion in  health  and  efficiency.  In  the  United  States,  it  is  true,  the 
laws  of  the  States  provide  certain  standards  for  working  conditions, 
particularly  with  reference  to  light,  air,  and  safety  appliances. 
These  laws,  however,  are  not  uniform  among  the  several  States,  and 
are  not  altogether  adapted  to  the  industries  which  have  sprung  up 
since  the  war.  A  central  authority  for  investigating  working 
conditions  is  therefore  necessary,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  to  advise 
the  States  as  to  the  operation  of  their  laws,  and  meanwhile  to  pro- 
vide in  Government  contracts  for  such  new  standards  and  conditions 
as  may  be  necessary  to  secure  the  greatest  possible  production.  Prior 
to  ihe  establishment  of  the  Working  Conditions  Service,  the  various 
production  departments  of  the  Government  each  had  some  form  of 
organization  to  supervise  work  upon  contracts  placed  by  their  re- 
spective departments.  These  bureaus,  however,  had  no  single  point 
of  contact  and  no  machinery  by  which  uniformity  in  the  respective 
standards  set  up  by  them  could  be  effected ;  hence  the  necessity  for 
centralizing  all  existing  machinery  having  to  do  with  working  con- 
ditions in  the  Department  of  Labor. 

The  general  purpose  and  duties  of  this  service  were  stated  in  the 
Secretary's  letter  in  the  following  language: 

Sectiou  1  of  the  act  creating  the  Department  of  Labor  provides  that  the 
purpose  of  the  department  shall,  among  other  things,  be  to  improve  the  working 
conditions  of  the  wage  earners  of  the  United  States. 

With  the  exception  of  the  publications  made  with  reference  to  working  con- 
ditions under  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  the  department  has  never  under- 
taken work  in  this  connection  of  such  si)ecifie  character  as  has  been  undertaken 
in  its  employment  service  created  to  advance  the  opportunity  for  the  employ- 
ment of  wage  earners.  But  the  conditions  created  by  the  existence  of  a  state 
of  war  clearly  indicate  that  this  duty  of  the  Department  of  Labor  should  now 
be  exercised  with  special  reference  to  working  conditions  of  wage  earners  in 
the  most  essential  war  industries. 

'  The  hurried  development  of  new  enterprises  and  the  extension  of  existing 
plants  to  meet  the  needs  created  by  the  war  necessarily  tend  to  a  less  degree 
of  care  than  exists  in  times  of  peace  with  reference  to  working  conditions; 
but  at  no  time  is  it  more  essential  to  maintain  throughout  the  most  essential 
industries  working  conditions  which  wiU  enable  wage  earners  to  remain  satis- 
fied with  their  employment,  and  thus  to  prevent,  so  far  as  one  element  is 
concerned,  the  delay  and  extravagance  caused  by  an  unnecessarily  large  labor 
turnover. 

Since  this  service  wlU  be  largely  inspectional  in  character,  it  is  obvious  that 
a  field  force  of  inspectors  will  be  necessary.  The  estimate  for  this  field  force 
wUl  be  found  in  item  6  of  this  request,  so  that  the  necessary  force  in  Washington 
is  the  only  force  included  in  this  estimate.  C^  r>.r^rAr> 
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More  Bpecifically  the  duties  of  this  service  will  be  as  follows:  To 
examine  into  the  matter  of  working  conditions  in  the  war  industries, 
to  determine  the  standards  as  to  conditions  which  should  be  main- 
tained in  the  war  industries,  to  adopt  rules  embodying  such  stand- 
ards and  explaining  them,  to  determine  the  best  means  for  securing 
the  adoption  and  maintenance  of  such  standards  and  to  cooperate 
with  State  authorities  for  the  above  purposes. 

ORGANIZATION. 

The  Working  Conditions  Service  was  established  early  in  August, 
shortly  after  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Grant  Hamilton  as  its  director. 
For  administrative  purposes  there  are  three  divisions,  a  Division  of 
Industrial  Hygiene  and  Medicine,  a  Division  of  Labor  Administra- 
tion, and  a  Division  of  Safety  Engineering. 

Division  of  Industrial  Hygiene  and  Medicine. — The  Division  of 
Industrial  Hygiene  and  Medicine  works  in  cooperation  with  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service  in  the  Treasury  Department. 
As  a  result  of  an  agreement  reached  between  the  two  services,  per- 
sonnel has  been  detailed  from  the  Public  Health  Service  to  the  Work- 
ing Conditions  Service.  Dr.  A.  J.  Lanza,  of  the  former  service,  has 
been  detailed  to  act  as  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Industrial  Hygiene 
and  Medicine.  Dr.  C.  D.  Selby,  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  will  be  the  Chief 
of  the  Section  of  Industrial  Medicine.  The  function  of  this  division 
is  to  organize  medical  preventive  methods  and  to  endeavor  to  keep 
employees  in  proper  health  condition  to  do  their  best  work.  It  is  its 
endeavor,  also,  to  reduce  occupational  diseases,  and  to  discover  health 
hazards  in  order  to  reduce  labor  turnover.  It  will  direct  the  forma- 
tion of  sanitary  and  health  codes  for  industries. 

Division  of  Labor  Administration. — This  division  deals  with  the 
attitude  and  policies  of  managements  toward  employees  and  the 
personal  relations  between  employers  and  employed.  It  studies  the 
general  problems  of  labor  administration,  including  scientific  man- 
agement, fatigue  studies,  auditing,  etc.  It  seeks  to  avoid  regimenta- 
tion and  endeavors  to  make  the  development  of  individual  initiative 
its  primary  objective. 

Division  of  Safety  Engineering. — The  Division  of  Safety  Engi- 
neering formulates  standards  for  mechanical  safety  in  much  the 
same  manner  as  the  Division  of  Industrial  Hygiene  and  Medicine 
deals  with  sanitation  and  industrial  hygiene.  In  the  formulation  of 
codes  it  cooperates  with  the  Bureau  of  Standards. 

THE  DEPARTMENTAL  CABINET. 

Origin  and  purpose. — Prior  to  the  extension  of  the  departmental 
organization,  through  the  expansion  of  the  United  States  Employ- 
ment Service  and  the  subsequent  organization  of  the  War  Labdr 
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Administration,  departmental  business  required  no  very  elaborate 
machinery  for  its  administration.  The  exigencies  of  the  war,  how- 
ever, have  expanded  the  existing  bureaus  and  services  from  4  to  14. 
The  presence  of  such  a  large  number  of  administrative  agencies 
naturally  raises  questions  within  the  Department  as  to  the  relations 
of  the  bureaus  with  one  another  and  to  Department  policies.  For  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  coherency  in  departmental  policy,  as  well 
as  to  promote  friendly  intra-departmental  relations,  a  departmental 
cabinet  has  been  instituted. 

Membership. — ^The  members  of  the  cabinet  are  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary, the  Solicitor  as  Acting  Secretary,  the  Chief  Clerk,  the 
Director  of  Negro  Economics,  and  the  administrative  heads  of  the 
statutory  bureaus  and  the  war  emergency  services.  The  total  mem- 
bership is  18.  The  Secretary  presides,  and  in  his  absence  the  As- 
sistant Secretary,  the  Solicitor,  or  the  Chairman  of  the  War  Labor 
Policies  Board,  in  the  order  named.  The  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Depart- 
ment acts  as  secretary  of  the  cabinet.  Meetings  are  held  every  Tues- 
day morning. 

INTSBHED  ENBXY  ALIENS. 

The  circumstances  under  which  the  Department  of  Labor  became 
responsible  for  the  custody  of  enemy  aliens  unlawfully  in  the  United 
States  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  are  related  in  my  fifth  annual 
report  and  are  touched  upon  further  on  in  the  present  report  under 
the  title  Bureau  of  Immigration.  These  civilian  alien  prisoners, 
numbering  2,000,  were  nearly  all  officers  and  seamen  from  merchant 
vessels  which  had  voluntarily  interned  at  American  ports  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  European  war  and  before  the  entrance  of  the  United 
States  into  that  conflict.  The  seizure  of  the  vessels  by  our  own  Gov- 
ernment upon  the  declaration  of  war  against  Germany  changed  the 
status  of  all  such  persons  and  placed  them  in  an  anomalous  position. 
Although  not  prisoners  of  war,  and  technically  only  detained  immi- 
grants, they  were  nevertheless  subject  to  more  rigorous  rules  and 
greater  curtailment  of  privilege  than  ordinary  detained  immigrants. 

At 'first  the  interned  aliens  were  held  at  the  various  immigration 
stations  under  the  jurisdiction  of  which  they  had  come  at  the  time 
of  their  arrest.  This  detention  raised  questions  of  administration, 
and  there  were  obvious  reasons  for  wishing  to  do  away  with  such 
a  condition.  Some  of  the  stations  were  unfitted  for  anything  but 
temporary  detention,  and  the  capacity  of  the  others  was  seriously 
overtaxed  by  the  numbers  of  officers  and  men  which  they  were 
forced  to  accommodate.  At  Ellis  Island  alone,  1,200  such  per- 
sons were  held.  A  similarly  crowded  condition  was  caused  by  the 
presence  of  220  at  Philadelphia  and  180  at  San  Francisco.  3^|^ 
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addition  to  these  considerations,  a  centralized  administration  of  in- 
ternment was  desirable,  both  because  such  a  course  simplified  de- 
partmental work  and  because  the  presence  of  enemy  aliens  with 
ordinary  detained  immigrants  was  a  source  of  difficulty  at  the  indi- 
vidual stations.  It  was  therefore  decided  to  establish  a  single  camp 
where  all  interned  aliens  could  be  assembled  in  so  far  as  practicable. 
A  site  was  selected  at  Hot  Springs,  N.  C,  on  the  French  Broad  River, 
89  miles  northwest  of  Asheville,  in  the  heart  of  the  mountains.  The 
climate  of  this  location  was  especially  fine  and  the  conditions  ideal 
for  an  internment  station.  A  housing  nucleus  was  furnished  by 
a  hotel  which,  after  the  proper  repairs  had  been  made,  was  capable 
of  housing  nearly  700  persons.  The  earlier  plans  had  contemplated 
the  use  of  this  location  for  officers  only,  but  it  was  later  decided  to 
enlarge  the  camp  so  as  to  provide  for  more  than  three  times  as  many. 

The  centralized  handling  of  all  internment  matters  from  the  Office 
of  the  Secretary  was  made  possible  by  the  granting  of  a  special 
appropriation  of  $1,000,000  as  part  of  the  urgent  deficiency  bill 
passed  by  Congress  June  15,  1917.  The  Assistant  Commissioner  of 
Immigration,  Mr.  Alfred  Hampton,  was  temporarily  detached  from 
the  bureau  and  appointed  Director  of  Internment,  with  headquar- 
ters at  Hot  Springs.  Mr.  A.  Warner  Parker,  law  officer  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Immigration,  was  designated  as  acting  director,  with  head- 
quarters at  Washington,  for  the  special  purpose  of  supervising  in- 
ternment matters  having  a  connection  with  the  Departments  of 
State,  War,  and  Justice. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  Director  of  Interjmient,  the  construc- 
tion of  the  camp  went  on  rapidly,  and  sufficient  facilities  were  pro- 
vided for  the  officers  and  seamen  who  were  brought  in  from  the 
various  ports  of  detention  throughout  the  United  States.  Over  400 
were  brought  in  from  the  Philippines  alone,  and  eventually  more 
than  2,200  interned  persons  were  provided  for  at  the  Hot  Springs 
Internment  Camp. 

The  work  of  construction  was  in  large  part  performed  by  the  de- 
tained men  themselves.  In  their  relations  with  the  Government  they 
were  represented  by  a  committee  chosen  by  themselves  from  among 
their  own  number.  It  was  agreed  by  the  department  to  remunerate 
those  of  the  aliens  who  performed  labor  of  any  kind  in  connection 
with  the  construction  or  management  of  the  camp  at  the  rate  of  $20 
per  month.  Those  who  served  as  foremen  received  $5  per  month 
additional.  All  of  the  moneys  so  earned,  however,  were  placed  to 
the  credit  of  the  interested  persons  in  the  Postal  Savings  Bank,  with 
the  exception  of  $10  per  month  in  the  case  of  officers  and  $5  per 
month  in  the  case  of  seamen. 

The  Department  was  exceedingly  fortunate  in  receiving  the  co- 
operation of  the  Public  Health  Service,  which  detailed  medical  offi- 
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cers  to  look  after  the  health  of  the  interns  and  to  keep  the  sanitary 
condition  of  the  camp  up  to  standard.  Through  their  services  an 
excellent  health  condition  was  maintained.  Through  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  competent  officers  were  given  facilities  to  scrutinize 
all  incoming  and  outgoing  mail.  Other  valuable  cooperation  was 
extended  to  the  Department  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  which  provided  an 
instructor  and  erected  two  buildings  at  the  camp,  one  a  but  for 
recreation  purposes,  and  the  other  a  school  building  where  classes 
were  instructed  by  volunteer  officers  from  the  interned  ships. 

The  arrangements  with  regard  to  subsistence  were  made  in  cooper- 
ation with  the  Food  Administration,  and  in  the  making  up  of  food 
schedules  all  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Food  Administration  were 
complied  with,  meatless  and  wheatless  days  being  invariably  ob- 
served. Numerous  complaints  were  made  throughout  the  country 
that  the  interns  were  lavishly  treated  and  fared  too  well,  but  the 
treatment  accorded  them  was  only  such  as  the  dictates  of  humanity 
and  a  fair  sense  of  justice  demanded.  Several  visits  were  made  by 
representatives  of  the  Swiss  Legation  in  charge  of  the  German 
interests  in  this  country.  Their  reports  express  the  satisfaction  of 
the  legation  with  the  fairness  of  treatment 

~  Meanwhile,  many  other  aliens  of  various  classifications  were  being 
held  by  the  Department  of  Justice  under  presidential  warrants. 
The  number  of  persons  thus  held  was  constantly  growing,  and  the 
administration  of  their  relations  through  the  State  Department  fre- 
quently resulted  in  difficulties  due  to  the  duality  of  control.  Conse- 
quently it  seemed  best  to  unite  under  one  jurisdiction  the  handling  of 
all  interned  aliens  regardless  of  the  reasons  for  their  detention. 
After  consultations  between  the  Departments  of  State,  Justice,  and 
Labor,  it  was  decided  to  centralize  such  administration  in  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  and  in  accordance  with  that  decision  the*  entire 
number  held  by  the  Department  of  Labor  were  transferred  at  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year  to  the  War  Department,  which  acted  as  custodian 
for  the  Department  of  Justice. 

It  is  gratifying  to  the  Department  to  know  that  in  surrendering 
jurisdiction  of  the  Hot  Springs  Internment  Camp  it  left  the  build- 
ings and  property  in  much  more  valuable  condition  than  they  were  at 
the  time  of  their  acquisition  and  laid  the  foundation  for  a  convales- 
cent hospital  for  our  wounded  soldiers. 

ASSISTANT  SECBETABY. 

As  stated  in  previous  reports  of  the  Department  the  functions  of 
the  Assistant  Secretary  are  to  perform  such  duties  as  are  required  by 
law  or  are  prescribed  by  the  Secretary.  Those  required  by  law  relate 
only  to  circumstances  arising  from  the  death,  resignation,  or  absent 
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of  the  Secretary;  those  proscribed  by  the  Secretary  may  relate  to 
any  or  all  of  the  functions  of  the  Secretary  at  any  time  and  under 
any  circumstances  in  the  Secretary's  discretion,  and  may  be  pre- 
scribed either  generally  or  from  time  to  time  as  occasion  demands. 
The  official  activities  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  during  the  period  of 
this  report  are  so  involved  in  the  general  work  of  the  Department 
to  which  this  report  relates  that  a  special  report  with  regard  to  his 
activities  would  be  impracticable. 

News  release. — ^Among  the  special  assignments  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  has  been  the  duty  of  indicating  what  announcements  sub- 
mitted by  the  various  bureaus  from  time  to  time  may  properly  be 
transmitted  to  the  public  or  to  the  press.  The  organization  of  a  cen- 
tral agency  for  the  release  of  news  has  been  found  necessary  in  order 
to  protect  departmental  administration  from  premature,  unwise,  or 
unauthorized  announcements. 

Public  land8,~The  Assistant  Secretary  has  also  been  in  charge  of 
investigations  within  the  Department  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a 
departmental  policy  with  regard  to  the  relations  of  wage  earners  to 
public  lands.  In  my  annual  report  for  1915  and  elsewhere  in  this 
report  my  views  with  respect  to  the  principles  which  should  govern 
such  relationships  were  set  forth.  Since  1916,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Assistant  Secretary  and  in  cooperation  with  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  a  study  has  been  made  regarding  the  concrete 
application  of  these  principles.  With  regard  to  the  general  subject 
matter  of  that  and  other  investigations  I  am  making  certain  recom- 
mendations which  appear  in  this  report  under  the  appropriate 
heading. 

Deferred  classification  of  departmental  employees,— The  Assistant 
Secretary  is  in  immediate  charge  of  departmental  requests  to  local 
draft  boards  for  deferred  classification  of  Department  employees. 
The  calling  of  large  numbers  of  able-bodied  men  to  military  service 
has  seriously  affected  the  personnel  of  the  Department  and  its  various 
bureaus.  Notwithstanding  the  needs  of  the  Department,  its  policy 
has  been  not  to  ask  for  deferred  classification  of  any  person  who 
could  be  replaced  without  substantial  loss  in  efficiency.  The  practice 
has  been  to  act  only  upon  the  request  of  the  immediate  superior  of  the 
person  for  whom  classification  is  asked.  Such  requests  are  then 
referred  to  a  departmental  committee  for  recommendation.  This 
committee  at  present  consists  of  Special  Agent  Charles  B.  Howry, 
Commissioner  of  Conciliation  Robert  M.  McWade,  and  Special  Immi- 
grant Inspector  Roger  O'Donnell.  It  examines  carefully  into  the 
circumstances  surrounding  each  request  and  makes  recommendations 
to  the  Assistant  Secretary  as  to  the  necessity  and  desirability  of 
his  approval. 
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MAKING  NEW  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  EMPLOYMENT. 

In  previous  reports  I  have  referred  to  the  necessity  of  extending 
the  labor  distribution  work  of  this  Department  further  than  the 
bringing  together  of  the  '^manless  job"  and  the  ^'jobless  man."  It 
has  been  pointed  out  that  this  work  should  cover  also  the  possibil- 
ities of  creating  new  opportunities  for  employment  through  a  suit- 
able development  of  the  country's  natural  resources.  The  special 
need  of  such  a  policy  in  connection  with  our  returning  soldiers  was 
emphasized  in  my  report  of  last  year. 

As  a  beginning  in  the  work  referred  to,  and  in  anticipation  of  the 
present  emergency,  an  investigation  has  been  made  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Assistant  Secretary  and  in  cooperation  with  experts  in 
other  departments  as  to  the  possibilities  in  the  United  States  for 
utilizing  land  and  natural  resources  for  the  profitable  employment 
of  returned  soldiers  and  other  workers.  A  report  has  been  made  on 
this  investigation  and  a  preliminary  statement  thereon  was  pub- 
lished last  January  in  the  Monthly  Review  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics. 

The  main  conclusions  of  this  study,  as  they  bear  on  the  demobili- 
zation which  now  confronts  us,  are  here  set  forth  in  brief.  They 
relate  to  the  agricultural,  forest,  and  mineral  resources  of  the 
country. 

Agricultv/ral  land. — Agricultural  land  which  is  potentially  arable 
but  not  yet  improved  is  estimated  to  cover  about  one- fourth  the  area 
of  continental  United  States,  or  475,000,000  acres.  The  development 
of  this  huge  area  will  take  many  years.  So  there  is  ample  land  for 
any  returning  soldiers  or  war  workers  who  may  desire  employment. 
But  the  distribution  of  this  land  presents  some  serious  problems. 
The  idle  areas  are  proportionally  smaller  in  the  more  populous  east- 
em  States  than  in  the  less  populous  western  States.  Four-fifths  of 
the  475,000,000  acres  consist  of  fractional  portions  of  farms  already 
established,  the  remaining  fifth  consisting  almost  wholly  of  desert, 
swamp,  and  cut-over  timber  lands  capable  of  reclamation.  Almost 
all  of  this  agricultural  land  is  at  present  in  private  hands,  though 
some  15,000,000  acres  of  irrigable  desert  are  still  included  in  the 
public  domain  and  a  few  bodies  of  swamp  land  remain  in  State 
ownership. 

Judging  from  the  experience  of  the  Australian  and  other  coun- 
tries a  vast  amount  of  false  motion  can  be  saved  by  the  preparation 
of  ready-made  farms  and  through  the  development  of  areas  by 
means  of  the  community  unit  rather  than  the  isolated  farm  unit. 
Demonstration  farms,  run  by  the  State  and  located  at  the  center  of 
the  colonies,  form  an  important  feature  of  the  Australian  system. 
On  these  farms  pure-bred  cattle  and  other  live  stock  may  |be  raised^ 
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and  sold  at  cost  to  the  settlers.  These  farms  are  used,  too,  for  train- 
ing new  settlers  under  the  direction  of  an  agricultural  adviser.  This 
community  or  colony  type  of  land  settlement  is  being  adopted  in  the 
reconstruction  plans  of  the  British  Empire. 

Community  settlement  is  well  adapted  to  conditions  in  the  United 
States;  it  is  being  very  generally  advocated  in  all  sections  of  the 
country,  and  one  colony  based  upon  the  Australian  system  has  been 
established  on  a  tract  of  6,000  acres  of  irrigable  land  in  California. 
This  tract  was  purchased  by  the  State  under  authority  of  a  law 
passed  in  1917.  For  the  purpose  of  community  settlement  it  is  nec- 
essary that  the  Government,  or  the  States,  should  reserve  or  purchase 
land  in  fairly  large  contiguous  tracts^and  under  conditions  which 
allow  the  application  of  a  consistent  and  systematic-settlement 
policy. 

It  seems  to  be  common  opinion  that  community  life  should  be  re- 
quired for  the  returned  soldier.  He  can  not  be  expected  to  settle 
down  in  a  needless  rural  isolation.  The  soldier  settler  must  be  pro- 
vided with  modem  facilities  for  cooperative  effort.  These  apply  to 
marketing,  purchasing,  and  his  other  needs.  He  must  be  provided 
also  with  security  in  his  home  and  farm.  For  this  reason  speculation 
in  land  must  be  eliminated  and  hence  all  titles  must  be  dependent 
upon  use.  With  the  land  thus  made  secure  for  its  actual  occupant 
and  user,  State  loans  on  easy  terms  made  to  the  settler  will  prove  a 
real  benefit  in  obtaining  initial  farm  equipment.  Such  loans  should 
be  provided  for  in  the  case  of  each  colony. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  no  colony  should  be  established  on  land 
which  can  not  be  profitably  farmed.  The  specific  test  for  such  land 
is  the  estimated  yearly  compensation  to  be  obtained  by  the  settler  for 
his  own  use  as  a  result  of  his  labor.  This  compensation  amounts  to 
the  difference  between  the  gross  money  return  and  all  fixed  expenses. 
The  latter  include  interest  and  amortization  charges  for  reclamation 
and  improvements,  payment  of  taxes  and  the  use  of  land,  and  general 
running  costs.  If  the  compensation  over  and  above  these  ex- 
penses amounts  at  least  to  a  fair  wage,  then  the  labor  of  farming  the 
land  amounts  to  profitable  employment.    Otherwise,  it  does  not. 

Concrete  examples  illustrating  how  the  Australian  methods  of  com- 
munity settlement  might  be  applied  in  this  country  on  some  of  our 
undeveloped  lands  have  been  worked  out,  in  the  Department's  in- 
vestigation, for  actual  areas  in  northern  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin. 

Forest  land. — Forest  land  presents  another  fundamental  opportu- 
nity for  profitable  employment.  Permanent  forest  areas,  outside  of 
farm  limits,  cover  one-fifth  of  the  United  States,  including  the  esti- 
mated area  for  farm  wood  lots,  they  will  cover  nearly  one-fourth  of 
the  country.  These  lands  form  the  basis  not  only  of  logging  and  saw- 
milling,  but  of  the  manifold  woodworking  industries  as  well.    But 
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the  forest  industry,  in  order  to  realize  its  full  value  as  an  opportunity 
for  American  workers — whether  returned  soldiers  or  otherwise — 
must  be  handled  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  forestry  as 
against  those  of  old-time  lumbering;  it  must  be  placed  upon  a  cul- 
tural instead  of  an  exploitation  basis;  timber  culture  must  replace 
'*  timber  mining." 

Lumbering  as  now  generally  practiced  is  a  migratory  industry;  it 
is  therefore  a  breeder  of  migratory  labor  and  hoboism.  By  placing 
each  logging  unit  under  forestry  so  as  to  obtain  therefrom  a  con- 
tinuous timber  yield,  the  lumber  camp  and  the  ^^  bunk  house  "  can  be 
converted  into  a  forest  community.  The  woods  worker  could  then 
have  a  home  as  permanent  at  least  as  that  of  his  fellow  workers  in 
other  industries,  and  the  so-called  ^'  wobbly  "  would  be  in  process 
of  extinction. 

This  change  can  not,  of  course,  be  accomplished  all  at  once.  But  a 
beginning  can  be  made  in  time  to  benefit  soldiers  now  returning  from 
the  war.  The  opportunity  for  this  beginning  is  offered  in  the  150,- 
000,000  acres  or  more  of  our  national  forests.  Forest  management 
of  the  kind  required  could  be  carried  on  in  some  cases  through  the 
present  system  of  ^  timber  sales  " ;  in  other  cases  it  has  been  suggested 
that  the  Government  conduct  its  own  logging  operations.  This  policy 
has  already  been  initiated  by  the  United  States  forest  regiments,  not 
only  in  France  but  on  our  own  Pacific  coast  where  spruce  has  been  cut 
for  airplane  stock.  The  problems  of  marketing  thus  arising  would 
have  to  be  taken  up  in  each  case.  One  important  market  will  con- 
sist of  the  coming  needs  of  the  Government  itself  for  vast  quantities 
of  timber. 

On  many  of  the  cut-over  bottom  lands  within  the  national  forests 
there  are  opportunities  for  establishing  agricultural  community  set- 
tlements like  those  which  have  beeb  described.  A  concrete  illustra- 
tion of  combined  farm  and  forest  settlement  has  been  worked  out  for 
actual  areas  in  the  national  forests  of  western  Washington. 

Mineral  land. — Mineral  land  which  may  be  utilized  as  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  employment  of  American  soldiers  now  returning  con- 
sists for  the  most  part  of  the  coal  fields  which  still  remain  in  the  public 
domain.  Some  of  these  are  located  in  the  western  States.  The  most 
important,  however,  lie  in  the  Territory  of  Alaska.  These  Alaskan 
fields  have  been  permanently  reserved,  part  of  the  coal  to  be  mined 
under  a  leasing  system  and  part  to  be  retained  for  Government  use. 
A  Government  railroad  has  been  built  into  the  Matanuska  coal  fields, 
and  these  under  present  law  can  be  further  developed  in  a  way  to  set 
fair  labor  standards  in  the  mining  industry  and  for  those  seeking  em- 
ployment in  this  northern  land. 

Alaska  offers,  in  addition  to  her  coal  resources,  what  may  prove 
to  be  one  of  the  best  fields  of  opportunity  for  Americans  of  a  pioneer-^ 
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ing  spirit.  And  this  spirit  will  not  be  absent  among  the  men  return- 
ing from  the  front.  Some  65,000,000  acres  of  potential  agricultural 
and  grazing  land  await  development  in  the  several  main  valleys  of  the 
Territory.  The  Susitna  Valley  will  be  opened,  probably  next  year, 
with  the  completion  of  the  Government  line  of  railroad  frcnn  Seward 
into  the  interior.  In  area,  latitude,  and  climate  Alaska  is  comparable 
with  Scandinavia,  and  almost  all  of  the  land  to  be  settled  is  still  in 
the  public  domain.  An  opportunity  might  therefore  be  offered  our 
Government  in  this  Territory  to  establish  a  modem  colonization 
policy. 

The  utilization  of  land  herein  reviewed  involves  of  course  a  large 
amount  of  work  other  than  that  required  on  the  individual  farms 
when  once  established.  These  farms  would  be  ready  made,  but  some 
of  the  land  would  require  irrigation,  drainage,  or  stump  clearing. 
This  sort  of  work  can  best  be  carried  on  by  organized  crews.  The 
same  holds  true  for  the  various  kinds  of  work  required  in  forestry 
and  coal  mining.  A  great  deal  of  preliminary  work  must  be  done  in 
all  of  these  industries.  But  this  preliminary  work,  if  properly 
conducted,  can  in  itself  be  made  to  serve  as  a  source  of  desirable  em- 
ployment for  returning  soldiers.  From  this  they  can  be  graduated 
into  carefully  selected  opportunities  upon  the  very  land  which  they 
prepare. 

SOLIOITOB. 

Fimctions. — ^The  Solicitor,  who  is  assigned  by  the  Department  of 
Justice  to  this  Department,  is  its  chief  law  officer  and  legal  adviser. 
By  Executive  order  of  February  16, 1918,  in  accordance  with  section 
179  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  he  is  also  authorized  and  directed  to 
perform  the  duties  of  Secretary  of  Labor  during  the  absence  of  the 
Secretary  and  the  Assistant  Secretary,  his  official  designation  in  this 
connection  being  Acting  Secretary. 

Report — ^The  Solicitor  makes  the  following  summary  of  activities 
in  his  office  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1918 : 

T/egal  opinions  rendered,  formal 104 

Contracts  and  leases  examined,  approved,  or  disapproved 358 

Contracts  drafted,  redrafted,  or  modified 11 

Bonds,  official,  examined,  approved,  or  disapproved 7 

Bonds,  contract,  examined,  approved,  or  disapproved 26 

Bonds,  alien  immigrants,  examined,  approved,  or  disapproved 2, 152 

I^llscetlaneous  matters  embracing  everything  submitted  for  advice  or  sug- 
gestion of  tlie  Solicitor,  or  for  the  formulation  of  departmental  action, 
not  included  in  the  foregoing  Item 750 

Total  number  of  matters  disposed  of 3, 417 

CHIEF  CLEBK. 

Functions. — ^Under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  Secretary,  the 
Chief  Clerk  haa  general  supervision  of  the  clerks  and  employees  of 
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the  Department  and  tlie  superintendency  of  all  buildings  occupied 
by  the  Department  in  Washington.  He  supervises  expenditures  of 
appropriations  for  contingent  expenses  and  rents  and  attends  to 
such  miscellaneous  business  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  as  is  not 
otherwise  assigned. 

DepaHmerU  quarters. — ^At  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  1918,  it 
was  thought  that  the  problem  of  quarters  for  the  Department  had 
been  solved,  but  the  war  activities  placed  under  its  control  have  so 
increased  the  number  of  Departmental  employees  that  the  building 
has  become  inadequate  to  house  these  added  persons,  and  the  De- 
partment now  occupies  seven  other  buildings— either  in  whole  or  in 
part.  The  Department  proper  is  in  the  building  at  1712-1722  G 
Street,  comprising  84,981  square  feet,  on  which  it  holds  a  lease  for 
five  years,  renewable  for  a  like  period.  The  United  States  Employ- 
ment Service  occupies  the  buildings  916-918  Sixteenth  Street,  com- 
prising 38,900  square  feet,  but  it  has  already  outgrown  those  quar- 
ters and  must  soon  look  for  more  commodious  ones.  The  Bureau  of 
Industrial  Housing  and  Transportation  occupies  the  fourth  and 
fifth  floors  of  the  building  at  618  G  Street,  comprising  24,000  square 
feet.  The  National  War  Labor  Board  occupies  the  building  at  1312 
Massachusetts  Avenue,  which  has  15,740  square  feet  and  also  occu- 
pies a  number  of  rooms  in  the  Southern  Building,  aggregating  10,926 
square  feet.  The  War  Labor  Policies  Board  occupies  the  building  at 
1607  H  Street,  containing  5,547  square  feet.  It  also  is  rapidly  out- 
growing its  present  quarters.  The  Investigation  and  Inspection  and 
the  Working  Conditions  Services  occupy  space  in  the  Ouray  Build- 
ing, aggregating  5,229  square  feet.  The  Information  and  Education 
Service  occupies  the  building  at  1706  G  Street,  containing  7,200 
square  feet.  The  Woman  in  Industry  Service  occupies  2,270  square 
feet  in  the  Southern  Building.  The  Training  and  Dilution  Service 
occupies  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  floors  of  the  building  at  618 
Seventeenth  Street,  with  an  aggregate  of  9,000  square  feet.  This 
makes  a  total  of  203,794  square  feet  of  floor  space  occupied  by  the 
department  at  the  present  time,  as  against  84,981  on  July  1, 1918. 

^The  Department  for  a  short  period  rented  quarters  at  1621  H 
Street,  and  also  at  1712  I  Street.  These  have  been  vacated  in  favor 
of  larger  quarters. 

The  activities  of  the  bureaus  in  the  Department  building  are  ex- 
panding so  rapidly  that  it  is  now  necessary  to  secure  outside  accom- 
modations for  one  of  these,  so  that  there  shall  be  sufficient  room  for 
the  others. 

.Personnel. — ^The  war  activities  of  the  Department  have  so  in- 
creased its  work  that  the  additional  clerks  allowed  in  the  legislative 
bill  for  this  fiscal  year  were  not  nearly  adequate  for  its  needs.  It 
was  still  necessary  to  continue  details  from  the  various  bureaus.    At 
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the  present  statutory  salaries  it  is  almost  impossible  to  secure  compe- 
tent help,  since  commercial  establishments,  not  being  held  by  law 
to  stated  salaries,  are  outbidding  the  Government  for  this  class  of 
labor.  What  is  true  of  the  clerical  force  is  doubly  true  of  the  labor 
force  necessary  to  man  the  Department  buildings.  Common  laborers 
are  now  paid  by  commercial  establishments  higher  salaries  than  it  is 
possible  for  the  Department  to  pay  for  skilled  labor.  Unless  there 
is  some  action  by  Congress,  raising  the  scale  of  pay  for  common 
and  skilled  laborers,  it  is  certain  that  the  Departments  will  not  be 
able  to  man  their  buildings  with  comfort  or  safety. 

Owing  to  the  depletion  of  the  clerical  force  by  calls  to  the  armed 
forces  of  the  United  States  or  to  supply  experienced  men  to  the  newer 
activities,  it  has  been  necessary  to  replace  male  clerks  with  women, 
and  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  given  the  same  opportunities  and 
experience  the  work  of  the  women  employees  in  certain  lines  is  gen- 
erally as  satisfactory  as  that  of  the  men  they  displace. 

Library, — The  wisdom  of  consolidating. the  library  of  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  with  that  of  the  Children's  Bureau  into  a  Depart- 
ment Library  is  demonstrated  more  notably  as  the  library  expands. 
Its  collection  of  publications  on  labor  and  child  welfare  can  not 
be  duplicated  anywhere  in  the  world.  It  is  now  performing  ex- 
cellent service  in  keeping  not  only  the  Department  of  Labor  but  the 
War  Industries  Board  and  the  various  war  boards  advised  as  to  f  acis 
with  regard  to  labor.  On  account  of  these  activities,  its  present 
quarters,  which  at  first  appeared  ample  for  its  needs,  are  now  inade- 
quate. It  will  be  necessary,  if  its  activities  are  not  to  be  curtailed, 
to  increase  the  space  at  its  disposal,  which  seems  an  imposisibility 
with  the  present  crowded  condition  of  the  Department 

APPOINTMENT  DIVISION. 

Increased  activities. — ^The  work  of  the  Appointment  Division  has 
increased  approximately  300  per  cent.  This  work  was  performed 
under  diflSculties  owing  to  the  loss  of  the  few  experienced  employees 
capable  of  supervising  it  and  the  training  of  an  inexperienced  force 
in  the  face  of  a  constantly  increasing  number  of  appointments,  pro- 
motions, transfers,  details,  and  separations.  Added  to  the  difficulty 
of  this  work  is  the  fact  that  some  of  the  more  important  registers  of 
eligibles  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  (notably  that  for  stenog- 
rapher and  typist)  were  in  a  depleted  condition  throughout  the  year. 
From  50  to  75  per  cent  of  the  eligibles  certified  by  the  commission 
usually  declined  appointment  and  this  percentage  of  declinations 
appears  to  have  risen  as  high  as  90  per  cent  at  times.  The  qualifier 
tions  and  experience  of  those  who  remained  on  certificates  were  often 
so  inadequate  for  the  work  required  that  the  bureau  or  division  chiefs 
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were  unwilling  to  recommend  them  for  appointment.  The  difficul- 
ties thus  presented  were  serious  enough  even  for  the  older  and  more 
established  bureaus;  they  proved  almost  insurmountable  in  the  crea- 
tion and  expansion  of  the  United  States  Employment  Service,  whose 
personnel  was  rapidly  growing  into  the  thousands.  After  a  con- 
scientious effort  to  use  the  facilities  of  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion the  Department  asked  and  secured  on  March  29, 1918,  an  Execu- 
tive order  permitting  appointments  to  the  Employment  Service  to  be 
made  without  regard  to  civil-service  rules,  with  the  understanding 
that  all  possible  use  would  be  made  of  the  registers  of  eligibles  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission.  This  has  greatly  improved  the  situation. 
Offidqla  and  employees. — ^The  following  table  shows  by  bureaus 
and  offices  the  number  of  officials  and  employees  in  the  Department 
on  July  1,  1918,  with  separate  columns  showing  the  statutory  and 
nonstatutory  positions  as  well  as  those  within  and  outside  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  on  that  date.  It  also  shows  the  total  number  of 
employees  on  July  1,  1917,  and  the  increase  during  the  past  fiscal 
year.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  increase  was  slightly  more  than- 100 
per  cent 


Boraaa  or  office. 

Statu- 
tory. 

Nonatat- 
utory. 

In  Dis- 
trict of 
Columbia. 

Outside 
District 
of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Total 

» 

Increase 
year. 

Swretaiy............... ...-, 

100 
1 

113 
73 
02 
70 

100 

1 

133 

124 

74 
105 

2M 

163 
24 

7 

100 
60 
160 
270 
1,716 
271 

1,800 

183 
27 

7 

01 
37 
118 
112 
1,705 
173 

18 
23 
42 

Commisslonen  of  ConcIUatiaa. . . . 
Labor  Statistics 

6B 
47 

1»7 
1,6M 

201 

1,800 

183 
27 

7 

27 

146 

1,642 

166 

1,6U 

20 
8 

Cbil<JlnD's  Buroau. ............... 

158 

Tynmlprfttkm  ,,,.....,,,,,r,r^ r 

11 

Natcmllsation 

08 

United  States  Employment  Serv- 
ice  

1,800 
183 

Bureau  of  Industrial  Housing  and 
TransportatJkn  -,-r,,r--»r, ,,,... 

National  War  Labor  Board 

27 

7 

Total 

428 

4,184 

1,034 

8,578 

4,612 

2,236 

2,376 

Entrance  salaries. — ^The  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  entrance  salaries 
offered  for  similar  services  by  the  various  departments  of  the  Gov- 
ernment service  has  been  a  source  of  trouble.  With  some  other  Gov- 
ernment services  paying  clerks  entrance  salaries  of  $1,100  or  more 
and  promising  promotion  after  a  few  months  of  satisfactory  service, 
the  Department  has  found  that  its  $900  and  $1,000  clerical  positions 
on  the  statutory  rolls  have  been  in  some  cases  practically  useless. 

Gh/mges  in  person/nel. — ^The  following  tables  indicate  the  number 
of  changes  in  personnel  throughout  the  executive  oflSces  and  bureaus 
of  the  Department  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1918: 
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AppokUments  in  the  Department  of  LaJ}Qr,  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1918. 


Permanent 

TemiN>- 
rary. 

Grand 
total. 

BunM  or  oiBoe. 

Ckunpetl- 
tive. 

Ex- 
cepted. 

Unclas- 
aifled. 

Total 

Office  of  the  Secretary 

86 

1 

131 

1.608 

187 

244 

24 

110 
108 
184 
1,714 
213 
244 

169 

209 

102 

103 

8 
36 
5 

299 

641 

400 

198 

12,121 

1163 
127 
117 

433 

Tn^mfgrfitlon                                 .   .         .   .   .. 

86 

21 

2,365 
613 

CMI<ben's  Bureau 

NftturallFAtion 

437 

United  States  Employment  Service 

2,121 
168 

Bureau  of  Industrial  Housing  and  Trans- 
portation  

37 

17 

Total 

2,262 

206 

68 

2,618 

4,020 

6,688 

1  Some  of  these  appointees  had  a  permanent  dvll-aervioe  status,  but  were  under  temporary  appcintmen 
on  account  of  the  appropriation  from  which  they  were  paid  being  limited  to  June  30, 1918. 

Separations  and  miscellaneous  changes  in  personnel. 


Separations. 

Grand 
total. 

Bureau  or  olBoe. 

From  permanent  positions. 

From 

tem- 

pow 

Sons. 

Hiscel- 
laneons 

Com- 

Ex- 
cepted. 

Un- 
classi- 
fied. 

Total. 

changes. 

Office  of  the  Secretary x  ^ .    ... 

27 
1 

37 
35 
286 
43 

6 

33 
1 
43 
46 
365 
43 

78 
42 
111 
170 
421 
167 
812 

20 
8 
2 

106 
43 
164 
216 
776 
210 
812 

20 
3 
2 

80 

11 

Ijftbor  Statistics. 

9' 

41 

6 

1 

28 

90 

Chlldroi's  Bureau 

91 

Immigration 

688 

Natui^Hsation 

87 

United  States  Employment  Service 

337 

Bureau  of  Industrial  Housing  uid  Trans- 
portation  

7 

National  War  Labor  Board 

1 

War  Labor  PoUdes  Board 

1 

1 

Total 

429 

60 

41 

520 

1,821 

1,841 

1,243 

Transfers. — ^The  table  following  shows  the  number  of  transfers  to 
and  from  the  Department  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1918 : 


Bureau  or  oiBoa. 


From— 


t 


Office  of  the  Secretary 

Labor  Statistics 

Children's  Bureau 

Immigration 

Naturalisation 

United    SUtes    Employ- 
ment Service 


ToUI. 


11 


11 
6 
6 

12 


-  45 
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Butmaoiaaotk 


To- 


Offioe  of  the  Seoretary.. 

Labor  StatisUoB 

Children's  Bureau 

Immigration 

Natorallfation 


Total. 


11 


2 
2 
3 
13 

1 


21 


DIVISIOH  07  PUBLICATIOHS  AND  SUPPLIES. 


Functions. — ^The  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Publications  and  Sup- 
plies supervises  the  printing  and  binding  of  the  Department,  together 
with  the  distribution  of  its  publications,  the  maintenance  of  its  mail- 
ing lists,  the  performance  of  duplicating  work,  and  the  storing  and 
distribution  of  blank  books  and  forms.  He  also  conducts  correspond- 
ence incident  to  the  details  of  his  work,  issues  authorizations  for 
newspaper  advertising,  and  under  the  direction  of  the  Chief  Clerk 
supervises  the  purchase  and  distribution  of  supplies. 

Printing  and  binding. — ^The  sundry  civil  act  for  1918  allotted  to 
the  Department  of  Labor  $155,000  for  printing  and  binding  for  the 
fiscal  year. 

Because  of  the  unanticipated  demands  for  printing  and  the  in- 
creased cost  of  its  production  it  was  found  necessary  to  request  a 
deficiency  appropriation,  and  in  the  urgent  deficiency  act  approved 
June  4,  1918,  an  appropriation  of  $25,000  was  made,  bringing  the 
total  for  the  Department  for  the  year  to  $180,000. 

This  amount  was  suballotted  by  the  Secretary  as  follows: 

Office  of  the  Secretary ., ,__  $37, 000 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 73, 450 

Bureau  of  Immigration 5, 500 

Division  of  Information 2, 050 

Immigration   Service 18, 000 

Children's   Bureau 25, 000 

Bureau  of  Naturalization 2,000 

Naturalization  Service  and  examiners 17,000 

Total 180, 000 

Kequisitions  for  the  full  amount  were  made  on  the  Public  Printer, 
who  presented  bills  for  work  done  up  to  and  including  June  80, 1918, 
in  the  amount  of  $163,798.28,  leaving  an  unexpended  balance  of 

$16,206.72.  Digitized  by  Google 
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On  July  1, 1918,  there  remained  at  the  Government  Printing  Office 
uncompleted  and  unbilled  work  to  the  estimated  amount  of  $29,538.42. 
A  considerable  proportion  of  this  work  would  have  been  completed 
had  the  deficiency  appropriation  been  available  at  an  earlier  date,  as 
the  Department  had  directed  suspension  of  work  on  several  of  the 
larger  orders  pending  the  passage  of  that  act. 

There  also  were  printed  during  the  year  for  the  War  Labor  Admin- 
istration 808,000  reports,  pamphlets,  etc.;  33,224,450  blank  forms; 
721  blank  books;  1,000  circulars;  4,782,000  letter  heads;  1,299,000 
envelopes ;  150,000  index  cards ;  48,000  guide  cards ;  105,000  vertical 
folders;  140,000  memorandum  sheets;  and  650  volumes  were  bound, 
to  the  amount  of  $47,006.33,  bills  for  which  were  paid  from  appro- 
priations other  than  the  printing  and  binding  appropriation  of  the 
Department. 

The  tremendous  increase  in  war  activities  of  the  Department,  to- 
gether with  the  increase  of  like  activities  in  other  departments,  has 
placed  such  a  strain  upon  the  Government  Printing  Office  that  it  was 
almost  impossible  at  times  to  secure  any  deliveries.  Notwithstanding 
this,  when  the  officials  of  the  Printing  Office  were  convinced  of  the 
necessity  for  certain  printing  it  was  delivered  very  expeditiously.  It 
has  been  the  endeavor  of  the  Department  to  have  all  printing  and 
binding  performed  at  the  Government  Printing  Office  even  if  the 
appropriation  were  available  for  printing  elsewhere,  and  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  best  interests  of  tibe  Government  are  served  by  the 
continuance  of  that  policy. 

Editorial  work. — ^Nineteen  hundred  and  sixty-six  requisitions  were 
sent  to  the  Government  Printing  Office  as  against  1,328  in  1917,  an 
increase  of  48  per  cent,  while  the  number  of  folios  of  copy  handled 
decreased  from  20,872  to  20,335  (2  per  cent) ;  the  galley  proofs  from 
3,547  to  3,373  (5  per  cent) ;  and  the  page  proofs  from  13,188  to  12,139 
(8  per  cent).  The  increase  in  number  of  requisitions  shows  more 
correctly  the  actual  work  performed. 

Since  last  year  this  work  has  greatly  increased.  It  is  not  possible 
to  give  the  publications  of  the  Department  the  close  attention  they 
should  receive  with  the  small  force  available  for  this  class  of  work, 
and  also  to  do  all  the  things  required  by  law  and  the  departmental 
regulations  governing  printing  and  binding.  In  order  that  publica- 
tions be  not  unduly  delayed,  the  copy  is  often  sent  to  the  Public 
Printer  without  more  than  a  cursory  glance  by  the  editorial  force. 
This  lack  of  supervision  may  some  time  cause  embarrassment  through 
allowing  publications  to  pass  that  a  closer  scrutiny  would  revise  or 
possibly  entirely  reject. 

All  requisitions  are  carefully  scrutinized  as  to  quantities  ordered 
and  the  maintenance  of  departmental  style.  It  has  been  necessary 
at  times,  due  to  the  critical  condition  of  the  paper  market,  to  accept 
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an  inferior  quality  of  paper.  As  it  is  becoming  increasingly  difficult 
to  secure  colored  paper,  where  necessary  certain  blanks  will  be  made 
distinctive  in  appearance  by  the  use  of  colored  ink. 

Envelopea. — ^In  the  report  for  1917  attention,  was  called  to  the  diffi- 
culties encountered  by  reason  of  delayed  deliveries  of  envelopes.  The 
situation  at  this  time  is  worse  than  during  any  previous  year.  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  get  deliveries  of  envelopes  under  periods  rang- 
ing from  two  to  four  months,  and  it  has  been  necessary,  in  order  to 
perform  the  duties  of  the  Department,  to  borrow  envelopes  from 
other  branches  of  the  service,  and  in  a  number  of  instances  to  pur- 
chase envelopes  in  the  open  market  and  have  them  printed.  This 
is  much  more  costly  than  securing  them  through  the  contractors,  and 
consequently  there  has  been  a  heavier  drain  on  the  funds  from  which 
they  were  purchased. 

During  the  year  there  were  placed  with  the  contractors  436  orders 
calling  for  7,400,100  envelopes  for  the  use  of  the  various  offices,  bu- 
reaus, and  services  of  the  Department,  as  compared  with  346  orders 
calling  for  3,258,475  envelopes  for  the  year  1917,  an  increase  of  127 
per  cent.  The  cost  of  the  envelopes  received  during  the  year 
amounted  to  $9,360.06,  as  compared  with  $4,181.44  in  1917,  an  in- 
crease of  134  per  cent. 

Printed  8tatumery, — During  the  fiscal  year  652  requisitions  for 
printed  stationery  were  filled.  Of  these  309  were  from  offices  and 
bureaus  of  the  Department  in  Washington  and  343  from  the  outside 
services. 

Blank  books  and  forms. — Ten  thousand  and  forty-six  requisitions 
for  books  and  blanks  were  filled  during  the  year,  an  increase  from 
8,690  for  1917.  These  requisitions  were  submitted  by  the  inside  serv- 
ices (1,147);  Naturalization  Service — clerks  (5,437),  examiners 
(88) ;  general,  including  Employment  Service  (1,347) ;  Public  Serv- 
ice Beserve  and  Boys'  Working  Reserve  (1,832).  These  requisitions 
called  for  15,379  blank  books  (4,689  of  these  blank  books  were  certifi- 
cates of  naturalization),  and  17,804,710  blank  forms,  as  against  8,111 
blank  books  and  6,532,256  blank  forms  in  1917. 

Duplicating  work. — During  the  year  1,462  requisitions,  covering 
1,906,315  impressions,  were  received  and  handled,  as  against  1,024 
requisitions,  covering  1,407,708  impressions,  in  1917.  Sheets  to  the 
number  of  630,315  were  folded  as  against  583,840  last  year;  286,223 
envelopes  were  addressed,  as  against  181,066  in  1917;  and  427,741 
envelopes  were  sealed,  as  against  350,677  in  1917. 

The  machinery  was  augmented  by  the  addition  of  two  new  mimeo- 
graph machines  and  a  photostat  machine.  During  the  past  year 
the  value  of  these  acquisitions  was  fully  demonstrated  and  2,771 
photostatic  copies  were  furnished  to  the  bureaus  and  offices  during 
tlie  last  five  months  of  the  fiscal  year.  GoOqIc 
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PUBUOATIONS. 

Distribution. — The  law  requiring  the  distribution  of  public  docu- 
ments through  the  Superintendent  of  Documents  at  the  Government 
Printing  Office  was  again  brought  to  the  attention  of  Congress  in  the 
hope  that  it  would  be  modified  so  as  to  permit  the  Department  to 
supply  individual  copies  of  publications  direct,  instead  of  by  the 
roundabout  method  now  required.  In  the  reports  for  the  past  five 
years  attention  has  been  called  to  this  but  as  yet  no  relief  is  in  sight 

Publications  to  the  number  of  1,128,681  were  distributed  on  mail 
lists  and  individual  franks.  Compared  with  the  887,738  distributed 
in  1917  this  represents  an  increase  of  27  per  cent.  The  number  of 
individual  franks  handled  decreased  from  128,980  in  1917  to  109,- 
104 — 15  per  cent.  This  decrease  in  the  number  of  franks  used  in 
handling  the  increased  distribution  is  explained  by  the  fact  that 
great  numbers  of  publications  of  the  Children's  Bureau,  particularly 
those  upon  Prenatal  Care  and  Infant  Care,  were  sent  in  bulk  to  field 
agents  for  direct  distribution. 

The  mailing  lists  of  the  department  are  undergoing  constant  re- 
vision, much  improvement  having  been  made  during  the  year.  The 
number  of  publications  failing  to  reach  their  destination  is  now  a 
negligible  quantity. 

SUPPLIES. 

The  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  appropriation  act  for  the 
fiscal  year  1918  appropriated  the  sum  of  $40,000  for  contingent  ex- 
penses of  the  Department  and  also  contained  an  item  providing  that 
a  sum  not  to  exceed  $18,500  from  the  appropriation  "Expenses  of 
regulating  inamigration,  1918,"  be  added  to  the  contingent  appropria- 
tion for  the  purchase,  through  the  central  purchasing  office,  of  certain 
supplies  for  the  Immigration  Service,  thereby  making  a  total  of 
$53,500  as  a  contingent  fund  for  the  Department  By  the  act  to  sup- 
ply urgent  deficiencies  in  appropriations  approved  October  6,  1917, 
the  sum  of  $7,566,  and  by  the  act  to  supply  additional  urgent  defi- 
ciencies in  appropriations  approved  June  4,  1918,  the  further  sum 
of  $10,000  was  appropriated  for  the  contingent  fund,  making  a  grand 
total  of  $71,066. 

Owing  to  the  greatly  increased  cost  of  all  manner  of  supplies 
purchased  and  to  the  inability  to  secure  them  in  numerous  instances, 
in  order  that  justice  might  be  done  the  General  Supply  Committee 
was  obliged  to  relieve  certain  contractors  from  their  obligations.  It 
therefore  became  necessary  to  purchase  a  large  amount  of  supplies 
in  the  open  market,  thus  making  it  difficult  for  the  Department  to 
sn])ply  the  needs  of  all  its  bureaus  from  the  funds  available.  During 
the  fiscal  year  there  were  filled  2,428  requisitions  for  supplies,  which 
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necessitated  the  placing  of  8,768  orders  covering  6,188  items,  the  total 
exi)enditures  for  which  was  $70,448.58.  At  the  present  time  there  is 
still  available  to  meet  outstanding  liabilities  $617.12,  a  sum  which  in 
all  probability  will  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose. 

SHIPMENTS. 

Packages  of  books  and  blanks  to  the  number  of  257,996,  weighing 
544,460  pounds,  and  of  supplies  to  the  number  of  6,089,  weighing 
280,057  pounds,  were  shipped  by  express,  freight,  and  mail,  a  total 
of  264,085  shipments,  weighing  824,617  pounds.  There  were  received 
in  this  division  52,989  packages,  weighing  1,046,057  pounds,  making 
a  total  of  317,074  packages  handled,  of  a  total  weight  of  1,870,574 
pounds,  or  nearly  160,000  pounds  a  month. 

The  motor  truck  authorized  by  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judi- 
cial appropriation  act  for  the  fiscal  year  1916,  approved  March  4, 
1915,  has  been  kept  in  constant  use,  though  by  reason  of  this  con- 
stant use  frequent  repairs  have  been  made  necessary.  The  Depart- 
ment has  been  put  at  times  to  a  great  inconvenience  to  secure  and 
dispatch  its  mail  and  forward  its  shipments  of  supplies.  In  order 
to  relieve  this  situation,  in  part  at  least,  the  Secretary  directed  tho. 
Director  of  internment  to  forward  for  the  use  of  the  Department 
the  Jeffreys  l^-ton  motor  truck  which  had  been  in  use  at  the  intern- 
ment camp  at  Hot  Springs.  The  addition  of  this  truck  was  found 
to  greatly  facilitate  work,  but  even  with  that  relief  it  was  found 
difficult  to  dispatch  promptly  mail  for  the  Department. 

niSBUBSIHG    CLEBK. 

Functions. — ^The  disbursing  clerk  prepares  requisitions  for  public 
funds  from  appropriations  for  the  Department.  He  also  pays  its 
obligations  and  does  the  general  accounting  of  the  Department. 
Naturalization  fees  and  moneys  received  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
from  aliens  in  lieu  of  bond  are  accounted  for  by  him. 

Appropriations. — For  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1918,  the  ap- 
propriations by  Congress  to  the  Department  and  its  services,  and  the 
allotments  made  by  the  President  to  the  Department  from  the  ap- 
propriation of  $100,000,000  provided  for  the  national  security  and 
defense  by  the  deficiency  act  approved  April  17,  1917,  were  as 
follows : 

Salaries,  Office  of  Secretary  of  Labor $106, 840. 00 

Salaries  and  expenses,  commissioners  of  conciliation 175, 000. 00 

Contingent  expenses,  Department  of  Labor —  57. 666. 00 

Rent,  Department  of  Labor 24, 000. 00 

Housing  for  war  needs 60, 000, 000. 00 

War  Emergency  Employment  Service 250, 000. 00 

Advanced  transportation.  United  States  Employment  Service —  250, 000. 00 
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National  security  and  defense,  Department  of  Labor : 

President's  Mediation  Commission $37, 000. 00 

Distribution  of  productive  labor 825, 000. 00 

Initial  operations,  housing  program 60, 000. 00 

National  War  Labor  Board 70, 000. 00 

Salaries,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 148, 280. 00 

Miscellaneous  expenses,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 64, 090. 00 

Library,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 1, 000. 00 

Compiling  material  on  first-aid  methods : 6, 000. 00 

National  security  and  defense.  Department  of  Labor  survey  of 

cost  of  living 75,000.00 

Salaries,  Bureau  of  Immigration 81, 740. 00 

Expenses  of  regulating  immigration 2, 450, 000. 00 

Immigrant  station,  Ellis  Island.  N.  Y 821, 000. 00 

Immigrant  station,  Philadelphia,  Pa 2, 300. 00 

Refund  to  Holland-America  Line 89. 00 

llefund  to  National  Steam  Navigation  Co.  of  Greece 108. 75 

Refund  to  United  Fruit  Co 20. 00 

Refund  to  Hartfleld,  Solarl  &  Co 103. 00 

Salaries,  Children's  Bureau 106. 640. 00 

General  expenses.  Children's  Bureau 95. 000. 00 

Enforcement  of  the  child  labor  law - 100, 000. 00 

Investigation  of  child  welfare.  Children's  Bureau 72, 120. 00 

Salaries,  Bureau  of  Naturalization 89, 610. 00 

-Miscellaneous  expenses,  Bureau  of  Naturalization 705, 000. 00 

Increase  of  compensation,  Department  of  Labor 140, 786. 24 

Printing  and  binding 180, 000. 00 


Total 66.493,242.99 

Expenditures. — Expenditures,  arranged  according  to  items  of  ap- 
propriation, are  as  follows: 

Office  of  the  Secretary: 

Salaries,  Office  of  Secretary  of  Labor,  1917 $3,978. 45 

Salaries,  Office  of  Secretary  of  Labor,  1918 101, 018. 29 

Contingent  expenses,  Department  of  Labor,  1916 23. 74 

Contingent  expenses.  Department  of  Labor,  1917 9, 366. 64 

Contingent  expenses,  Department  of  Labor,  1918 67, 095. 14 

Contingent  expenses,  Department  of  Labor,  1916-17 1, 183. 00 

Salaries  and  expenses,  commissioners  of  conciliation,  1916 .  20 

Salaries  and  expenses,  commissioners  of  conciliation,  1917-.  5, 515.  04 

Salaries  and  expenses,  commissioners  of  conciliation,  1918..  164, 790. 92 

Rent,  Department  of  Labor,  1917 2, 000. 00 

Rent,  Department  of  Labor,  1918 22, 000. 00 

War  Emergency  Employment  Service,  1918 175, 529.  73 

Housing  for  war  needs,  1918-19 6. 987. 32 

National  security  and  defense.  Department  of  Labor — 

President's  Mediation  Commission ,_ 22, 088. 51 

Distribution  of  productive  labor 319, 481. 87 

Housing  for  war  needs 42,  230. 32 

National  War  Labor  Board 15. 054. 52 

Increase  of  compensation,  Department  of  Labor,  1918 132, 302. 58 

Total 1, 090, 646. 27 
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Burean  of  Labor  Statistics : 

Salaries,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  1917 |5, 708. 59 

Salaries,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  1918 136,  507. 13 

Miscellaneous  expenses,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  1916 700. 00 

Miscellaneous  expenses,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  1917 8, 018. 17 

Miscellaneous  expenses,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  1918 53, 126. 71 

Library,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  1916 1. 78 

Library,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  1917 280. 63 

Library,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  1918 565. 54 

Ck)mpiling  material  on  first-aid  methods,  1917 50. 50 

Inquiry  into  cost  of  living  in  District  of  Columbia «       148. 56 

National  security  and  defense.  Department  of  Labor  survey 

of  cost  of  living 38, 121. 28 


Total 243, 223. 89 


Bureau  of  immigration: 

Salaries,  Bureau  of  Immigration,  1917 8, 345. 97 

Salaries,  Bureau  of  Immigration,  1918 71, 770. 53 

Expenses  of  regulating  immigration,  1915 2, 931. 00 

Expenses  of  regulating  immigration,  1916 159. 82 

Expenses  of  regulating  immigration,  1917 164, 101. 96 

Expenses  of  regulating  immigration,  1918 2, 474. 082. 02 

Expenses  of  regulating  immigration,  1917-18 80, 165. 07 

Expenses  of  interned  aliens,  1917-18 746, 950. 95 

Immigration  stations — 

Ellis  Island,  N.  Y 122, 054.  70 

Ellis  Island,  N.  Y.,  1917-18 117,695.98 

Philadelphia,   Pa 2, 795. 00 

Refund  to  HartfleW,  Solari  &  CJo 103. 00 

Refund  to  United  Fruit  CJo 20. 00 

Refund  to  National  Steam  Navigation  Co.  of  Greece 103. 75 

Refund  to  Holland-American  Line 89. 00 


Total 3. 786, 318.  75 


Children's  Bureau: 

Salaries,  Children's  Bureau,  1917 4, 378.  52 

Salaries,  Children's  Bureau,  1918 100, 816. 54 

General  expenses.  Children's  Bureau,  1916 2, 182.  59 

General  expenses,  Children's  Bureau,  1917 7, 018. 12 

General  expenses,  Children's  Bureau,  1918 45, 888. 19 

Enforcement  of  the  child-labor  law,  1917-18 43, 272.  50 

Enforcement  of  the  child-labor  law,  1918 53,  038.  87 

Investigation  of  child  welfare.  Children's  Bureau,  1918 40, 837. 16 

Total 297, 432.  55 


Bureau  of  Naturalization : 

Salaries,  Bureau  of  Naturalization,  1917 3, 533. 91 

Salaries,  Bureau  of  Naturalization,  1918 83, 490.  24 

MlsceUaneous  expenses,  Bureau  of  Naturalization,  1917 •  20, 654. 06 

Miscellaneous  expenses,  Bureau  of  Naturalization,  1918  — -  255, 966.  47 

Miscellaneous  expenses,  Bureau  of  Naturalization,  1918-19—  5, 962. 19 

Total 369,  606.  87 

=  > 

Grand   total 5, 787, 228. 3^ 
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In  addition  to  disbursements  by  the  Disbursing  Clerk,  the  follow- 
ing expenditures  in  behalf  of  the  Department  were  specifically  made: 

By  special  disbursing  agent  in  the  Immigration  Service ^ $89, 346. 34 

By  special  disbursing  agent  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary 8, 951. 08 

Claims  settled  by  the  Auditor  for  the  State  and  Other  Departments.    28, 091. 59 

Total 71, 989. 01 

Miscellaneoics  receipts. — The  following  receipts,  from  miscellane- 
ous sources,  have  been  recorded  during  the  year : 

Bureau  of  Inunigration : 

Head  tax $985. 085. 00 

Fines 72. 543. 00 

Exclusive  privileges . ^- 7, 564. 51 

Telephone  service t. 1, 530. 06 

Forfeiture  of  bonds 2, 500. 00 

Unclaimed  property  of  aliens 5. 00 

Bureau  of  Naturalization: 

Interest  on  naturalization  fees .211. 62 

Miscellaneous  proceeds  of  sale  of  condemned  property 8, 396. 01 

Unexpended  balances. — In  accordance  with  the  act  of  Congress  of 
June  20,  1874  (18  Stat.  L.,  110,  111),  the  following  unexpended  bal- 
ances of  appropriations  were  covered  into  the  surplus  fund  of  the 
Treasury  Department  June  30,  1918 : 

Salaries,  Office  of  Secretary  of  Labor,  1916 $544. 91 

Ck>ntingent  expenses,  Department  of  Labor,  1916 633. 72 

Salaries  and  expenses,  commissioners  of  conciliation,  1916 844. 66 

Salaries,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  1916 975. 20 

Miscellaneous  expenses,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  1916 139. 98 

Library,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  1916 39. 67 

Medical  examination  of  injured  employees,  1916 13. 11 

Salaries,  Bureau  of  Immigration,  1916 636. 74 

Expenses  of  regulating  immigration,  1914 133. 76 

Expenses  of  regulating  immigration,  1915 1, 170. 00 

Expenses  of  regulating  immigration,  1916 83, 587. 55 

Refund  to  National  Steam  Navigation  Go.  of  Greece 6. 00 

Salaries,  Children*s  Bureau,  1916 432. 49 

General  expenses,  Children's  Bureau,  1916 761. 59 

Salaries,  Bureau  of  Naturalization,  1916 22:i.  10 

Miscellaneous  expenses,  Bureau  of  Naturalization,  1916 8, 042.  89 

Total 43, 184. 37 

THE  BTJEEAITS. 

BUREAU  OF  LABOR  STATISTICS. 

Origin  and  history. — ^The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  is  the  oldest 
of  the  bureaus  comprehended  within  the  Department  of  Labor.  In 
point  of  age  it  antedates  the  Department  itself  by  nearly  80  years, 
having  been  authorized  by  an  act  approved  June  27,  1884.    Under 
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the  terms  of  that  act  a  "Bureau  of  Labor"  was  created  in  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  and  formal  organization  was  effected 
upon  January  1,  1885.  In  1888  the  original  Bureau  of  Labor  was 
taken  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
transformed  into  an  independent  department  known  as  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  with  a  Commissioner  of  Labor  as  its  chief.  The  com- 
miissioner,  however,  not  being  of  secretarial  rank,  was  not  a 
member  of  the  President's  Cabinet.  In  1903  this  "Department  of 
Labor  "  came  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Labor  with  the  same  official  designation  as  that  under  which 
it  was  created  in  1884,  the  "Bureau  of  Labor."  It  was  finally 
brought  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  present  Department  of  Labor 
at  the  time  of  the  creation  of  the  latter  in  1913,  under  the  title  of 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

The  formation  of  this  bureau  came  as  the  result  of  more  than 
20  years  of  agitation  over  the  country  and  of  effort  in  Congress  for 
a  department  of  the  Federal  Government  especially  representative 
of  the  interests  of  wage  earners.  As  early  as  August  of  1865  a 
conference  of  trade-unionists  in  Kentucky  urged  the  especial  need 
of  a  Department  of  Labor  at  Washington  to  be  officered  by  wage 
earners.  It  was  pointed  out  that  every  department  of  the  Federal 
Government  of  that  time  was  headed  by  professional  men,  business 
men,  or  manufacturers,  and  that  all  of  these  men  were  or  had  been 
employers  of  labor  or  counselors  of  employers  of  labor,  and  that 
naturally  their  sympathies  did  not  lie  upon  the  side  of  the  employed. 
The  organization  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  was  the  first  response  to 
this  appeal.  The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  is,  therefore,  the  nucleus 
around  which  the  Department  of  Labor  itself  has  been  built  up.  Its 
present  functions  are  almost  wholly  statistical  and  educational. 

The  Monthly  Review, — The  Monthly  Eeview,  begun  in  July,  1915, 
is  the  principal  publication  of  the  bureau.  In  the  three  years  of  its 
existence  it  has  come  to  be  recognized  as  the  authoritative  publica- 
tion dealing  with  matters  of  current  interest  relating  to  industry. 
It  gives  information  concerning  the  current  work  of  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  and  of  other  bureaus  of  the  Department  of  Labor, 
and  also  the  work  of  other  Government  agencies  dealing  directly 
with  labor  matters.  Special  articles  and  brief  reports  of  original 
investigations  appear  in  its  issues.  Statements  of  the  employment 
and  conciliation  work  of  the  department  and  statistics  on  immigra- 
tion are  printed  each  month.  Eeviews  of  the  work  of  State  labor 
bureaus,  workmen's  compensation  commissions,  minimum  wage  com- 
missions, and  arbitration  boards  are  given,  together  with  information 
concerning  the  legislation  of  Congress  and  of  the  several  States,  and 
summaries  and  analyses  of  important  court  decisions  relating  to 
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labor.  Retail  and  wholesale  prices  of  commodities  appear  each 
month,  and  various  phases  of  the  labor  situation  in  this  and  foreign 
countries  as  affected  by  the  war  dre  considered  in  detail.  Up-to-date 
information  as  to  the  various  Government  war  boards  and  bureaus 
dealing  with  labor  matters  and  their  personnel  and  work  is  pub- 
lished each  month. 

Publications  other  than  MontTUy  Review. — At  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  1918  there  had  been  received  from  the  Government  Printing 
Office  21  bulletins,  12  numbers  of  the  Monthly  Eeview,  and  a  report 
entitled  "British  Industrial  Experience  During  the  War,"  printed 
as  a  Senate  document.  Five  other  bulletins  were  completed,  but  it 
was  impossible  to  have  them  published  before  the  close  of  the  year. 
The  34  publications  issued  contained  10,671  pages  of  printed  matter, 
38  photo-engi'avings,  56  charts,  13  outline  drawings,  and  2  folders. 

The  bulletins  are  published  in  series  according  to  subjects  and  are 
numbered  consecutively.  A  list  of  the  series  is  as  follows :  Wholesale 
prices;  Eetail  prices  and  cost  of  living;  Wages  and  hours  of  labor; 
Employment  and  unemployment;  Women  in  industry;  Workmen's 
insurance  and  compensation  (including  laws  relating  thereto) ;  In- 
dustrial accidents  and  hygiene;  Conciliation  and  arbitration  (in- 
cluding strikes  and  lockouts) ;  Labor  laws  of  the  United  States  (in- 
cluding decisions  of  courts  relating  to  labor) ;  Foreign  labor  laws; 
Vocational  education;  Labor  as  affected  by  the  war;  Miscellaneous 
series. 

Reports  transmitted  but  not  pvhlished, — In  addition  to  the  34 
publications  issued  (21  bulletins,  12  numbers  of  the  Monthly  Eeview, 
and  the  report  printed  as  a  Senate  document)  and  5  bulletins  which 
were  completed  but  not  issued  there  were  7  in  course  of  preparation. 
The  12  bulletins  not  issued  relate  to  mortality  from  respiratory 
diseases  in  dusty  trades;  wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  the  boot  and 
shoe  industry,  1907  to  1916;  safety  movement  in  the  iron  and  steel 
industry,  1907  to  1917;  wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  woolen  and 
worsted  goods  manufacture,  1916;  comparison  of  workmen's  com- 
pensation laws  of  the  United  States ;  the  industrial  disputes  investi- 
gation act  of  Canada;  effect  of  the  air  hammer  on  the  hands  of 
stone  cutters;  public  employment  offices  in  the  United  States;  work- 
men's compensation  legislation  of  the  United  States  and  foreign 
countries,  1917  and  1918;  labor  legislation  of  1917;  union  scale  of 
wages  and  hours  of  labor,  May  15,.1917;  decisions  of  courts  affecting 
labor,  1917. 

BTTREAU  OF  IMXIORATIOH. 

Origin  and  functions. — ^This  bureau  was  established  by  the  immi- 
gration act  of  March  3,  1891,  as  the  "Office  of  the  Superintendent 
of  Immigration."    Its  duties  are  connected  primarily  with  the  en- 
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forcement  of  the  immigration  and  Chinese-exclusion  laws,  and  up 
to  the  date  of  the  creation  of  the  Employment  Service  as  a  separate 
organization  the  work  of  that  service  was  under  the  bureau's  direc- 
tion. During  the  past  year  it  has  cooperated  extensively  with  the 
various  services  of  the  Departments  of  War,  Navy,  and  Justice  en- 
gaged in  the  enforcement  of  war  measures,  including  the  espionage, 
sabotage,  and  trading-with-the-enemy  acts.  The  examination  and 
care  of  the  crews  of  Dutch  vessels  requisitioned  for  service  under 
the  American  flag  also  were  under  the  bureau's  direction. 

There  follows  a  summary  of  the  work  under  the  immigration  and 
Chinese-exclusion  laws,  which  covers  the  first  complete  year's  ex- 
perience with  the  new  immigration  act  of  February  5,  1917,  the 
internment  work  also  being  briefly  summarized. 

GENERAL  IMMIGRATION. 

Summary  of  arrivals  and  exclusions. — ^The  following  statement 
summarizes  the  totals  of  arrivals,  exclusions,  and  admissions  of  aliens 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1918  : 

Arrivals  of  aliens,  July  1,  1917,  to  June  30,  1918 219, 150 

Detained  for  special  Inquiry 30,735 

Admitted  on  primary  inspection 188,415 

Detained  for  special  inquiry 30, 537 

Rejected  by  boards  of  special  inquiry 4, 707 

Admitted  by  boards  of  special  inquiry 22, 190 

Appeals 3,634 

Petitions  for  bonding 39 

Petition  for  admission  until  termination  of  war 1 

Petitions  for  hospital  treatment 120 

Petitions  for  transit  privilege 38 

Cases  before  Secretary  of  Labor 3, 832 

Rejected  by  Secretary  of  Labor 2, 590 

Admitted  by  Secretary  of  Labor: 

On  appeal  without  bond 738 

On    bonds 359 

UntU  termination  of  war 1 

For  hospital  treatment , 106 

For  transit  privilege _• 38 

Total 1,242 

Aliens    admitted 21t  a53 

Aliens    excluded 7, 297 

Total  alien  arrivals 219, 150 

Ratio  of  admissions  to  arrivals,  96.7  per  cent 
Ratio  of  exclusions  to  arrivals,  3.3  per  cent 
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ALIEN  ARRIVALS  AND  DEPARTURES. 

As  compared  with  previous  years,  this  year  shows  a  still  further 
reduction  in  the  immigration  of  aliens. 

Tabulation. — The  following  statement  gives  some  of  the  more  im- 
portant items  of  statistical  information,  to  be  found  in  much  greater 
detail  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  General  of  Immigration  to 
the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

Arrivals  (admitted) : 

Immigrant  aliens r 110,618 

Nonimmigrant  aliens 101, 235 


Total 211,  riS 

Previous  year : 

Immigrant 295, 403 

Nonimmigrant 67, 474 

362,877 

Increase  or  decrease : 

Immigrant  decrease 18^*,  785 

Nonimmigrant  Increase 33,761 

Net  decrease 151, 024 


Departures : 

Emigrant  aliens 94, 585 

Nonemigrant  aliens 98, 683 

Total  alien  departures 193, 268 

Previous  year : 

Emigrant CO,  277 

Nonemigrant £3, 102 

146, 379 

Increase  or  decrease: 

Emigrant  Increase 28, 308 

Nonemigrant  increase 18, 581 


Net  Increase 46,  i 


Increase  in  alien  population,  1017  and  1918 : 

Arrivals  (1917) 362.877 

Departures  (1917) 146,379 

Net  increase  (1917) 216,498 

Arrivals  (1918) 211,853 

Departures  (1918) 193,268 


Net  increase  (1918) 18,585 

Increase  in  population  in  1918  less  than  in  1917 197,913 

Decrease  in  aliens  admitted,  9.4  per  cent. 
Increase  In  net  addition  to  population,  8.7  per  cent. 

Age^  of  admitted  Immigrant  aliens : 

Under  16  years 21, 349 

16  to  44  years 76, 098 

45  years  and  over 13, 171 

Total 4:::^-^- 110, 618 
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Uteracy  of  admitted  immigrant  aliens : 

Total  16  years  or  over 89, 269 

Unable  to  read  or  write : 3, 512 

Able  to  read  but  not  write 260 


Illiterate  (over  16  years  of  age) 3,512 


Literate  (over  16  years  of  age)__, 85,497 

Illiterate,  3.9  per  cent. 

Financial  ability. — ^There  were  shown  to  inspection  officers  by  im- 
migrant aliens  admitted  sums  of  money  aggregating  $8,960,433,  or 
an  average  of  $81  per  person.  About  35  per  cent  of  those  able  to 
prove  possession  of  money  had  less  than  $50  each,  63,997  claimed  to 
have  paid  their  own  passage,  42,485  admitted  that  their  passage  had 
been  paid  by  relatives,  and  4,136  that  it  had  been  paid  by  persons 
other  than  relatives. 

Affes  and  periods  of  residence  of  departing  aliens. T-DuTing  the 
year  94,586  emigrant  aliens  left  the  United  States.  Of  these,  64,386 
had  resided  in  the  United  States  less  than  5  years,  19,367  from  5  to 
10  years,  5,678  from  10  to  16  years,  2,466  from  15  to  20  years,  and 
2,794  over  20  years.  As  to  ages,  9,862  were  under  16,  68,893  were 
from  16  to  44,  and  14,830  were  45  years  of  age  or  over. 

Exclusion  of  arriving  aliens. — On  account  of  the  abnormal  condi- 
tions during  the  past  four  years  it  is  difficult  to  make  comparisons 
with  previous  years.  Exclusions  in  1913  amounted  to  1.38  per  cent, 
in  1914  to  2.3  per  cent,  in  1916  to  6.3  per  cent,  while  during  the 
years  1916  and  1917  it  was  4.9  and  4.2  per  cent,  respectively.  The  past 
fiscal  year  shows  a  percentage  of  3.3.  This  higher  percentage  of 
exclusions,  as  compared  with  the  percentages  prior  to  1916,  is  to  be 
attributed  both  to  the  decrease  in  number  of  arrivals,  making  exami- 
nations more  thorough,  and  to  the  more  rigid  standards  set  by  the 
new  immigration  act.  As  to  numbers  excluded,  there  were  24,111  for 
1916, 18,867  for  1916, 16,028  for  1917,  and  7,297  for  1918. 

In  accordance  with  the  established  practice,  the  following  table 
from  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  General  of  Immigration  is 
quoted,  showing  the  principal  causes  of  rejection  for  the  years  1909 
to  1918,  inclusive: 


Cause  of  rejection. 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1017 

1018 

Idiots 

18 

42 

121 
167 

16 
40 
125 
108 

12 
26 
126 
144 

10 
44 
110 
133 

18 
54 
4S3 
198 

14 
68 
995 
197 

6 

27 

302 

128 

5 

17 

224 

151 

0 

10 

224 

146 

3 

7,893 

1383 
110 

1,734 

10 

257 

610 

371 

1,116 
801 

4 

Imtx!ci]es 

6 

Feeble-minded  persons 

Insanity  nncliidlng  epileptics} 

Constitutional  psychopathic  inferi- 
ority              - 

19 
96 

20 

Likely  to  become  a  public  charge  (In- 
cluding paupers,  vagrants,  and  beg- 
gars)   

4,458 

2,308 

82 

370 

15,927 

3,033 

95 

312 

12,  (M8 
2,735 

in 

3,055 

8,182 

1,674 

74 

2,288 

7,956 

2,457 

107 

4,208 

15,784 

3,143 

114 

6,537 

15,596 

1,613 

89 

955 

10,427 

1,050 

106 

1,703 

2,836 

AfflJcted  with  contagious  diseases. . . 
Affll(?tad  with  tubefcnlosis 

401 
85 

Physicany  or  mentally  defective. . . . 

815 
24 

273 

323 

181 

1,172 

680 

316 

179 

1,786 

644 
253 

141 
1,336 

692 

263 

102 

1,333 

806 

367 

253 

1,624 

755 

880 

254 

2  793 

276 

291 

192 

2,722 

245 

439 

307 

2,080 

160 

Prostitutes  and  other  Immoral  aliens. 

161 
88 

Contract  laborers 

474 

Unable  to  read  (over  16  years  of  age) . 

\,!m 
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In  addition  to  the  above  49  alien  enemies  were  excluded  during  tlio 
year. 

Expulsion  of  aliens, — There  have  been  expelled  from  the  country 
under  departmental  process  during  the  past  year  1,569  aliens,  com- 
pared with  1,853  in  1917.  The  1,569  expelled  during  the  year  are 
divided  as  follows  with  respect  to  causes  of  expulsion : 

In  the  country  5  yea  1*8  or  less : 

Members  of  excluded  classes  at  time  of  entry 797 

Became  public  charges  from  causes  existing  prior  to  entry 136 

Violation  of  Immigration  law,  not  specified 1 

Violation  of  Chinese-exclusion  laws 18 

In  the  counti-y  3  years  or  loss : 

Entered   without   Inspection 380 

Aliens  whose  deportation  Is  compulsory  without  regard  to  the  length  of 
time  they  have  been  in  the  country : 

Sexually  immoral 22:^ 

Anarchists 2 

Criminals 12 

Total  deportations. — ^Adding  to  the  7,297  aliens  excluded  at  the 
ports  and  returned  to  country  of  origin  the  1,569  arrested  and  ex- 
pelled from  the  country  and  50  Chinese  aliens  whose  deportation 
was  ordered  by  courts  or  comimissioners  under  the  exclusion  laws,  it 
is  shown  that  the  total  number  of  deportations  for  the  year  was  8,*J1C. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  there  were  arrested  during  the  year 
l,(>i5  aliens  whose  deportation  was  impossible  on  account  of  war  con- 
ditions. The  Department  retains  jurisdiction  of  these  aliens,  who 
will  be  returned  to  their  former  homes  when  conditions  permit. 

With  the  termination  of  the  fiscal  year  the  bureau  has  worked  out 
and  submitted  to  the  Department  for  approval  a  plan  for  handling 
the  cases  of  aliens  ordered  deported  (either  as  a  result  of  excluding 
decisions  by  boards  of  special  inquiry  at  the  ports  or  in  pursuance 
of  departmental  warrants)  where  deportation  can  not  be  effected 
owing  to  war  conditions.  Under  this  plan  it  is  proposed  to  release 
such  aliens  from  custody  and  place  them  in  suitable  productive  em- 
ployment through  the  cooperation  of  the  United  States  Employment 
Service,  provision  being  made  for  the  retention  and  deposit  in  the 
postal  savings  bank  of  25  per  cent  of  the  weekly  or  monthly  wages 
earned,  to  be  paid  to  the  alien  at  the  time  of  his  deportation.  Provi- 
sion is  made  also  for  the  continuous  supervision  by  immigration 
officers  of  released  aliens;  through  these  precautions  it  is  believed 
that  the  bureau  will  be  enabled  to  keep  in  touch  with  them  at  all 
times.  Any  violation  of  parole  will  result  in  their  promptly  being 
taken  into  custody.  This  arrangement  has  been  outlined  in  an 
amendment  to  the  immigration  regulations,  to  be  designated  as  rule 
17a.  Under  its  operation  the  bureau  will  be  enabled  to  avoid  hold- 
ing a  large  number  of  aliens  in  detention  in  jails  or  at  its  own  sta- 
tions for  indefinite  periods.  Digitized  by  GoOqIc 
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IMMIGRATION.  FROM  INSULAR  UNITED  STATES. 

Separate  statistics  were  published  on  this  subject  for  the  first  time 
in  1914.  In  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  General  for  the  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1917,  it  was  pointed  out  that  during  the  10  years  from 
1908  to  1917,  inclusive,  23,472  aliens  came  from  insular  United  States 
to  continental  United  States,  of  whom  3,031  landed  in  1917 ;  that  of 
the  23,472  so  admitted  in  the  said  10  years  16,135  came  from  Hawaii, 
6,558  from  Porto  Rico,  744  from  the  Philippines,  and  35  from  the 
Virgin  Islands;  15,847  landed  at  San  Francisco,  6,530  at  New  York, 
and  666  at  Seattle. 

During  the  past  year  5,102  aliens  have  come  to  the  mainland  from 
insular  possessions,  of  whom  98  were  from  the  Philippines,  1,871 
from  Hawaii,  1,195  from  Porto  Rico,  and  447  from  the  Virgin 
Islands;  1,826  of  these  landed  at  San  Francisco,  1,285  at  New  York, 
3  at  Seattle,  and  154  at  other  mainland  ports. 

The  problems  to  which  allusion  was  made  in  this  report  last  year 
concerning  the  coming  of  aliens  from  the  insular  possessions  have 
been  solved  by  the  provisions  of  the  new  immigration  law,  making 
such  persons  subject  to  the  same  examination  as  aliens  coming  from 
foreign  countries.  These  requirements  do  not  apply  to  citizens  of 
the  island  possessions  themselves.  They  are  not  regarded  as  aliens. 
(Gonzales  v.  Williams*  192  U.  S.,  1.) 

NEW  IMMIGRATION  LAW. 

Many  of  the  provisions  of  the  new  immigration  act  of  February  5, 
1917,  have  been  found  of  value  as  war  measures,  because  of  stricter 
requirements,  higher  standards,  and  better  administrative  machinery. 
Under  the  operation  of  the  "  illiteracy  test,"  the  most  widely  known 
feature  of  the  act,  1,598  aliens  were  excluded  at  ports  of  the  United 
States  and  67  others  were  arrested  and  expelled  from  the  country, 
a  total  of  1,665  affected  during  the  year  by  the  reading  test.  The 
regulations  drawn  to  enforce  this  particular  provision  of  law  have 
proven  in  the  main  to  be  satisfactory. 

EXCLUSIONS  FOR  ECONOMIC  REASONS. 

The  largest  number  of  rejections  for  the  year,  as  usual,  was  under 
this  heading,  2,810  aliens  having  been  excluded  as  persons  likely  to 
become  a  public  charge,  about  39  per  cent  of  all  rejected,  in  addition 
to  which  number  401  persons  were  arrested  and  expelled  who  were 
found  to  have  been  at  the  time  of  their  entry  likely  to  become  inmates 
of  public  institutions,  making  a  total  of  3,211  aliens  to  the  burden  of 
whose  support  the  communities  of  the  United  States  were  not  sub- 
jected. Under  the  new  law  it  is  again  possible  to  reject  aliens  as 
persons  likely  to  become  public  charges  by  reason  of  econonaic  condi- 
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tions  at  the  place  of  their  destination,  thus  remedying  the  situation 
brought  about  by  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  in  1915  to  the  effect 
that  under  the  act  of  1907  the  Department  had  no  power  to  exclude 
under  such  circumstances. 

INDUCED  AND  ASSISTED  IMMIGRATION. 

The  bureau  has  not  been  called  upon  this  j'ear  to  deal  with  the 
question  of  induced  and  assisted  immigration,  which  in  normal  years 
presented  a  serious  problem.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  the  new 
law  will  furnish  a  satisfactory  means  of  dealing  with  this  problem, 
should  it  arise  in  the  future. 

ORIENTAL  IM3IIGRATI0N. 

The  Department  takes  occasion  to  repeat  this  year  the  expression  of 
its  satisfaction  at  the  enactment  of  the  geographical  excluding  clause 
in  the  act  of  1917,  which  for  many  years  to  come  will  take  care  of  the 
problem  of  unassimilable  Asiatic  coolie  labor,  without  giving  offense 
to  any  particular  nationality.  The  reenactment  in  clearer  language, 
also,  of  the  provision  under  which  Chinese  persons  found  in  the  coun- 
try in  violation  of  the  exclusion  laws  are  subject  to  expulsion,  has 
proven  of  especially  great  value,  inasmuch  as  the  Supreme  Court  has 
held  during  the  past  year  that  the  language  of  the  act  of  1907  in 
this  respect  was  insufficient. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  FINES. 

The  scope  of  the  system  of  administrative  penalties  against  trans- 
portation lines  (other  than  railways  or  vehicles  crossing  land 
boundaries)  has  been  so  greatly  extended  in  the  new  immigration 
act  that,  notwithstanding  the  reduction  in  immigration,  $63,515  was 
collected  during  the  year  from  this  source,  as  compared  with  $66,740 
in  the  preceding  year.  Penalties  to  the  amount  of  $38,400  were 
assessed  against  transportation  lines  for  bringing  illiterate  aliens  to 
ports  of  this  country.  Other  offenses  penalized  by  the  new  law  in 
this  manner  are  the  bringing  of  diseased  aliens,  either  as  passengers 
or  as  members  of  the  crew  of  a  vessel ;  the  bringing  of  aliens  who 
have  been  induced  or  solicited  to  migrate  to  the  United  States;  the 
failure  or  refusal  to  receive  on  board  vessels,  or  to  detain,  aliens  who 
have  been  ordered  deported;  the  failure  to  furnish  the  information 
called  for  by  law  in  relation  to  alien  passengers  and  seamen.  The 
extension  of  the  administrative-fine  method  of  preventing  violations 
of  the  immigration  act  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  valuable 
features  of  the  new  law. 
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SPECIAL  WAR  ACTIVITIES  OP  THE  BUREAU. 

Under  this  heading  are  presented  briefly  some  facts  concerning 
enterprises  in  which  the  bureau  has  been  engaged  solely  because  of 
the  entry  of  the  United  States  into  the  great  conflict. 

1.  Promulgation  and  enforcement  of  passport  regulations, — 
Within  a  few  weeks  after  the  declaration  of  war  it  became  apparent 
that  the  United  States  must  protect  itself  against  enemy  agents 
and  spies  and  that  to  do  this  would  require  a  rigid  scrutiny  of  per- 
sons entering  and  leaving  this  country,  whether  from  seaports  or 
across  the  Mexican  boundary.  On  July  26,  1917,  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor  issued  a  "joint  order  requiring 
passports  and  certain  information  from  aliens  who  desire  to  enter 
the  United  States  during  the  war."  This  joint  order  and  the  accom- 
panying regulations  issued  by  the  Department  of  State  were  the 
result  of  thought  and  labor  devoted  to  the  subject  by  the  Bureau  of 
Citizenship  of  the  Department  of  State  and  the  Bureau  of  Immigra- 
tion. The  order  and  regulations,  it  was  recognized,  were  of  a 
"makeshift"  character.  They  were  promulgated  as  a  prompt 
method  of  meeting  the  situation  pending  the  procurement  from  Con- 
gress of  a  special  law  upon  which  more  drastic  and  better  rules  con- 
cerning the  subject  might  be  based.  Simultaneously  with  their 
preparation  steps  were  taken  to  bring  the  subject  clearly  and  promi- 
nently to  the  attention  of  Congress.  In  this  action  the  several  de- 
partments interested  in  the  "  intelligence  "  work  of  the  Government 
cooperated,  with  the  result  that  on  May  22,  1918,  an  act  passed  by 
Congress  was  approved  by  the  President.  At  the  date  of  this  report 
a  proclamation  and  detailed  regulations  based  upon  this  act  are 
about  to  be  issued  to  take  the  place  of  the  joint  order  and  regula- 
tions above  described.  That  "makeshift,"  however,  proved  fairly 
effective  of  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended,  and  it  is  felt  that 
the  results  attained  in  protection  against  enemy  machinations  have 
been  well  worth  the  labor,  trouble,  and  expense  which  devolved  upon 
the  directly  interested  departments  in  the  devising  of  the  plan  and 
its  execution  during  the  months  when  but  for  its  preparation  the 
entry  of  alien  enemies  and  spies  would  have  been  very  easy  of  accom- 
plishment. With  the  issuance  of  the  proclamation  and  new  regula- 
tions the  work  of  the  Immigration  Service  will  be  further  increased, 
for  the  participation  of  immigration  oflScers  in  the  execution  of  those 
regulations  will  be  greater  than  in  the  case  of  the  earlier  regulations. 
It  is  believed  that  the  powers  conferred  by  the  passport  law,  added 
to  the  experience  already  gained  under  rules  devised  for  temporary 
use,  will  produce  even  better  results  than  those  accomplished  in  the 
past. 
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2.  Seamen  for  the  merchant  marine. — In  two  particular  respects 
the  bureau  has  assisted  in  the  manning  of  merchant  vessels  sailing 
from  our  ports.  The  sections  of  the  new  immigration  law  (31-36) 
relating  specifically  to  alien  seamen  have  proved  to  be  admirably 
adapted,  as  has  also  the  seamen's  act  (38  Stat.  L.,  1164).  In  report- 
ing the  bill  which  became  the  immigration  law,  the  Committee  on 
Immigration  of  the  Senate  expressed  the  intention  that  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  in  promulgating  rules  for  the  enforcement  of  its  provisions, 
should  adopt  methods  in  harmony  with  the  operation  of  the  seamen's 
act,  passed  a  short  time  previously.  One  of  the  chief  purposes  of  the 
seamen's  act  is  to  permit  skilled  laborers  who  follow  the  sea  the  same 
privilege  that  is  enjoyed  by  skilled  laborers  in  other  occupations  of 
offering  their  services  fully  and  freely  to  the  highest  bidder.  As  the 
underlying  purpose  of  the  immigration  act  is  to  prevent  any  alien 
not  clearly  admissible  from  landing  or  remaining  in  the  United 
States,  the  bureau  was  confronted  with  a  difficult  task  to  devise  regu- 
lations that  would  make  both  laws  operate  fairly  and  satisfactorily. 
Approaching  the  subject  in  the  light  of  previous  experience  and 
availing  itself  of  counsel  and  advice  from  every  possible  source,  the 
bureau  devised  rule  10,  the  seamen's  rule,  of  the  immigration  regula- 
tions. It  was  recognized  that  the  rule  was  more  or  less  experimental 
and  that  changes  probably  would  have  to  be  made  from  time  to  time. 
Consequently,  on  April  18,  1918,  the  rule  was  re-promulgated  in  an 
amended  form.  With  the  re-promulgation  of  the  rule,  the  bureau 
detailed  an  experienced  field  officer  to  proceed  from  port  to  port  and 
bring  about  a  uniform  enforcement.  This  has  already  worked  a 
marked  improvement  in  administration.  It  has  been  demonstrated 
that  the  immigration  law  can  be  enforced  so  as  to  prevent  undesir- 
able aliens  from  entering  this  country  in  violation  of  the  spirit  of  the 
immigration  law  and  at  the  same  time  carry  out  the  principle  of  the 
seamen's  act.  Incidentally  the  enforcement  of  the  regulations,  it  is 
believed,  will  eventually  improve  conditions  of  health  among  seamen 
through  provisions  which  have  been  made  for  treating  those  afflicted 
with  disease. 

During  the  course  of  the  year  pressure  has  been  brought  from 
many  sources  to  induce  the  Department  to  vary  from  its  policy  with 
regard  to  the  seamen's  act  and  the  sections  of  the  immigration  act 
that  relate  specifically  to  seamen,  but  insistence  upon  the  principles 
underlying  those  acts  has  resulted  in  successfully  maintaining  the 
supply  of  seamen.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  best  method 
of  keeping  seamen  in  their  calling  is  not  the  old  one  of  treating 
them  as  slaves  or  fugitives,  but  consists  rather  in  the  cultivation 
among  seamen  of  that  self-respect  which  arises  from  being  regarded 
as  free  men.    This  policy  extends  further  to  bringing  about  such 
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conditions  on  the  ships  and  among  the  men  as  to  encourage  them  to 
follow  the  ancient  and  honorable  calling  of  the  sailor. 

The  foregoing  is  a  brief  statement  of  the  bureau's  work  upon  the 
handling  of  seamen.  The  bureau  has  been  able  in  another  respect 
to  render  some  assistance  in  keeping  old  ships  supplied  and  manning 
new  ships  as  launched. 

In  August,  1917,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  acting  jointly,  called  a  conference  in  Washington  of  the 
steamship  interests  and  the  various  unions  of  seafaring  men.  In 
this  conference  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  was  invited  to 
participate,  the  object  being  to  devise  means  of  encouraging  men  to 
go  to  sea  and  of  inducing  those  who  previously  had  followed  sea- 
faring pursuits  and  left  them  to  return  to  the  sea.  As  a  result  of 
this  conference  a  committee  was  appointed  consisting  of  representa- 
tives of  the  interested  governmental  departments  and  delegates  rep- 
resenting seamen  and  shipowners.  The  main  results  of  that  com- 
mittee's efforts  were  two:  (a)  Agreement  between  the  shipping  in- 
terests and  the  seamen's  unions  upon  a  scale  of  wages  for  the  various 
classes  of  seafaring  men  sailing  on  vessels  out  of  Atlantic  and  Gulf 
of  Mexico  ports,  such  schedule  to  remain  in  force  for  a  year;  and 
(&)  an  agreement  between  all  of  the  interested  Government  agen- 
cies, the  shipping  interests,  and  the  seamen's  unions  upon  the  adop- 
tion and  publication  of  a  ^'  Call  to  the  Sea,"  to  be  used  for  the  purpose 
of  making  a  definite  and  concerted  appeal  by  all  concerned  to  young 
men  to  enter  the  seafaring  vocations  and  to  older  men  who  have 
had  previous  seafaring  experience  to  return  to  their  old  occupation. 

In  May,  1918,  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  called  a  con- 
ference of  the  shipping  interests  and  seamen's  unions,  similar  to  the 
one  of  the  previous  August,  and  invited  the  Secretaries  of  Commerce 
and  Labor,  respectively,  to  send  representatives.  The  law  officer 
of  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  was  selected  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  as  the  representative  of  his  department  in  that  conference. 
Sessions  were  held  daily  from  April  29  to  May  4, 1918,  a  large  num- 
ber of  subjects  of  interest  to  the  shipping  companies,  the  seamen, 
and  the  Shipping  Board  being  discussed  n  regular  order  and  such 
of  them  as  could  not  be  disposed  of  in  the  conference  being  referred 
to  a  committee  of  five,  authority  for  the  appointment  of  which  was 
given  the  chairman  of  the  conference  at  an  early  stage  in  its  pro- 
ceedings. The  committee  has  been  meeting  from  time  to  time  since 
the  close  of  the  conference,  and  has  accomplished  much  valuable  work. 
Its  principal  accomplishments  have  been  the  securing  of  a  better  un- 
derstanding by  the  various  draft  boards  of  the  application  to  sea- 
faring men  of  the  Provost  Marshal  General's  regulations  regarding 
deferred  classification,  thus  preventing  the  sending  of  men  to  the 
Army  who  could  render  valuable  service  in  the  merchant  marine; 
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the  procurement  of  the  release  of  a  number  of  valuable  seafaring 
men  from  military  camps  to  which  they  already  had  been  sent,  and 
their  return  to  the  merchant  ships ;  the  bringing  about  of  better  con- 
ditions on  board  ships,  so  that  seamen  can  live  much  more  com- 
fortably and  in  more  sanitary  surroundings;  the  republication  of  the 
"  Call  to  the  Sea,"  and  the  devising  of  plans  to  give  greater  pub- 
licity and  better  effect  throughout  the  country. 

3.  Internment  of  certain  alien,  enemies. — The  way  in  which  a  large 
number  of  alien  enemies  came  under  the  control  of  this  Department 
on  the  morning  following  the  night  on  which  Congress  declared  war 
upon  Germany  was  described  in  some  detail  in  the  bureau's  report 
for  the  fiscal  year  1917.  An  internment  camp  for  holding  alien  enemy 
seamen  taken  from  the  German  ships  that  were  lying  in  our  harbors 
when  war  was  declared  was  established  at  Hot  Springs,  N.  C-  The 
largest  number  of  internes  ever  held  at  this  station  was  2,800.  This 
number  has  been  reduced  from  time  to  time  through  the  parole  of 
certain  of  the  internes  under  arrangements  insuring  that  they  would 
have  self-sustaining  employment  and  would  be  kept  in  a  position 
where  danger  arising  from  their  presence  would  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  In  this  way  the  number  of  intern*,  despite  certain 
additions  from  time  to  time  through  the  bringing  of  others  from  the 
Philippines  and  the  Panama  Canal  Zone,  was  gradually  reduced  at 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  After  a  full  discussion  of  the  matter  in  all 
its  phases  with  the  Departments  of  State  and  Justice,  it  was  con- 
cluded mutually  that  the  best  interests  of  the  Government  would  be 
served  if  this  Department  should  relinquish  control  of  these  alien 
enemy  internes  and  transfer  them  to  the  general  supervision  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  and  into  the  custody  of  the  War  Department 
in  its  regular  camps  for  internes.  Accordingly  arrangements  were 
made  to  turn  all,  of  the  alien  enemies  over  to  the  War  Department  on 
July  1, 1918,  and  with  the  close  of  the  present  year  1918  this  Depart- 
ment's direct  connection  with  internment  ended.  During  the  period 
of  about  14  months  within  which  this  Department  was  handling  the 
subject,  the  Assistant  Commissioner  General  of  Immigration  was  in 
immediate  charge  as  "  Director  of  Internment "  of  all  questions  af- 
fecting the  internment  of  alien  enemies  under  the  Department's 
jurisdiction. 

4.  Enforcement  of  espionage^  trading  with  the  enemy ^  and  sahotage 
laws. — ^The  officers  of  the  bureau  and  Inmiigration  Service  have  taken 
no  small  part  in  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  above  mentioned.  It 
can  be  readily  understood  that  such  officers  in  the  regular  course  of 
their  duties  would  come  in  contact  with  many  infractions  of  the 
statutes  that  have  been  enacted  during  the  past  year  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  national  interest  against  secret  activities  of  the  enemy. 
Immigration  officers  have  not  merely  taken  cognizance  of  cases  that 
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have  come  incidentally  to  their  attention.  Their  participation  in  the 
enforcement  of  these  laws  has  been  direct  and  purposeful,  not  merely 
incidental  or  accidental.  Obviously  it  is  not  possible  to  go  into 
details  with  regard  to  a  subject  of  this  kind;  but  the  Department  is 
assured  that  the  immigration  officials  are  rendering  valuable  service 
which  more  than  makes  up  for  any  reduction  in  work  which  may 
have  resulted  from  the  falling  off  in  immigration. 

5.  Procurement  and  employment  of  labor.— Wh^n  the  United 
States  entered  the  war  it  became  apparent  that  the  mobilization  of 
the  industrial  forces  of  the  country  and  of  its  labor  supply  in  partic- 
ular would  be  a  task  of  almost  equal  proportions  and  importance  to 
the  mobilization  and  transport  abroad  of  its  military  forces.  As  was 
pointed  out  in  the  report  of  the  bureau  for  1917,  it  proved  to  be 
exceedingly  fortunate  that  during  the  preceding  four,  years  there 
had  been  organized  in  the  bureau  a  United  States  Employment  Serv- 
ice, which  had  expanded  into  national  proportions  and  importance. 
The  bureau  continued  to  direct  particular  attention  to  its  develop- 
ment^ and  during  the  first  six  months  of  the  war  it  was  further  ex- 
panded to  meet  the  needs  created  by  war  conditions.  So  important 
did  this  object  become,  however,  that  the  Department  deemed  it  neces- 
sary to  separate  the  Employment  Service  from  the  Bureau  of  Immi- 
gration in  January,  1918.  This  was  in  accordance  with  the  views  of 
the  Commissioner  General,  who,  soon  after  the  entrance  of  the  United 
States  into  war,  urged  the  consolidation  of  all  employment  activities 
in  the  Department  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  Secretary. 

Notwithstanding  the  separation,  the  bureau  has  been  called  upon 
frequently  for  further  cooperation  in  increasing  the  supply  of 
laborers  for  war  work.  Hardly  had  war  been  declared  when  repre- 
sentations reached  the  bureau  from  numerous  sources  to  the  effect 
that,  with  the  calling  of  men  to  military  service,  and  with  the  simul- 
taneous going  into  operation  of  the  new  immigration  act,  containing 
the  illiteracy  test,  the  supply  of  common  labor  for  the  farms  of  the 
Southwest  would  be  reduced,  since  the  farmers  of  that  section  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  relying  to  a  considerable  extent  upon  seasonal 
labor  from  Mexico.  This  matter  was  investigated  and  the  conclu- 
sion reached  that  while  there  was  considerable  hysteria  there  also 
was  considerable  basis  for  the  alarm.  Accordingly,  taking  advantage 
of  a  section  of  the  immigration  act  permitting  the  Department  to 
admit,  temporarily,  otherwise  inadmissible  aliens,  a  plan  was  devised 
under  which  laborers  might  enter  from  Canada  and  Mexico  to  work 
in  agricultural  pursuits.  A  large  number  of  laborers  entered  under 
these  regulations  large  acreages  were  planted  and  recent  crops 
harvested  throughout  the  Southwest  during  the  last  agricultural 
season.  Strict  and  detailed  regulations  concerning  these  temporarily 
admitted  laborers  were  promulgated  so  that  records  might  be  kept 
of  them  after  admission  and  their  departure  in  due  time  be  assured. 
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During  the  past  spring  and  early  summer  the  number  of  requests 
for  importation  of  laborers  had  increased  materially,  and  the  .original 
plans  contemplating  the  admission  of  laborers  from  Canada  and  Mex- 
ico for  agricultural  work  only  were  extended.  This  extension  included 
the  admission  from  the  latter  country  of  laborers  for  work  in 
maintenance  of  way  on  railroads  and  in  certain  lignite-mining  indus- 
tries which  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  conduct  of  the  war. 
With  the  experience  gained  during  the  last  agricultural  season  the 
bureau  was  enabled  to  improve  its  regulations  and  arrangements 
for  making  and  maintaining  a  record  of  all  laborers  admitted; 
and  it  is  believed  that  when  the  time  comes  to  terminate  the  tem- 
porary admission  of  these  laborers,  and  see  that  they  return  to  their 
homes  in  Mexico,  it  will  be  possible  to  accomplish  those  purposes 
without  difficulty.  It  is  not  deemed  necessary  to  discuss  in  any 
detail  the  regulations  that  have  been  adopted  upon  this  subject. 
They  have  been  published  from  time  to  time  as  departmental  orders 
and  may  be  readily  referred  to  by  anyone  interested  in  the  subject. 
The  bureau  has  been  privileged  to  render  an  important  service 
in  the  arrangements  for  controlling  the  movement  of  skilled  and  ex- 
perienced workers  between  Canada  and  this  coumtry.  Soon  after 
the  United  States  entered  the  war  a  working  agreement  was  reached 
between  the  two  Governments  to  prevent  economic  waste  in  the  use 
of  skilled  or  experienced  workmen.  A  conference  was  held  with 
the  appropriate  officials  of  the  Canadian  Government,  and  that  Gov- 
ernment issued  an  order  in  council  putting  into  operation  along  the 
boundary  a  regulation  similar  to  the  provisions  of  our  own  immigra- 
tion act  relating  to  contract  laborers.  This  puts  a  regulation  into 
effect  in  Canada  for  people  entering  that  country  from  the  United 
States  substantially  like  that  of  this  country  regarding  persons 
coming  from  Canada.  It  was  agreed  that  consent  would  not  be 
given  employers  in  the  respective  countries  to  import  labor  from  the 
other  country  concerned  except  with  the  consent  of  the  Government 
of  the  other  country.  The  execution  of  the  agreement  has  been 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  acting  deputy  minister  of  immigration 
and  colonization  for  Canada  and  the  Conmiissioner  General  of  Immi- 
gration for  the  United  States.  It  has  been  carefidly  worked  out 
with  the  object  of  preventing  the  useless  shifting  about  of  laborers 
and  at  the  same  time  enabling  a  proper  mobilization  where  the  con- 
duct of  war  industries  so  requires.  All  employers  in  this  country 
seeking  skilled  or  experienced  workers  from  Canada  and  employers 
in  that  country  seeking  such  help  in  the  United  States  are  required 
to  file  their  application  through  the  appropriate  official  (the  Com- 
missioner General  or  acting  deputy  minister,  as  the  case  may  be), 
whereupon  investigation  is  made  of  the  facts  in  each  case.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  the  arrangement  has  worked  satisfactorily  to  all  con- 
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The  fiscal  year  1918  was  marked  with  many  important  changes  in 
the  personnel  of  the  service.  The  exceptional  demand  for  trained 
men  in  private  establishments  and  the  numerous  withdrawals  of 
trained  officers  and  employees  for  military  service  has  seriously 
weakened  the  staff,  not  only  among  men  who  have  been  in  the  service 
a  comparatively  short  time  but  among  the  older  and  more  highly 
trained  officers.  The  changes  were  so  rapid  and  repeated  that  it  was 
difficult  to  maintain  that  high  standard  of  efficiency  which  is  always 
possible  with  a  stable  force  of  men  accustomed  to  working  together 
and  with  a  good  knowledge  of  important  precedents.  Such  a  con- 
dition soon  exhausted  the  eligible  list  of  immigrant  inspectors  and 
necessitated  a  new  examination,  which  produced  such  a  small  number 
of  eligibles  that  the  new  register  was  again  exhausted,  so  far  as  those 
speaking  Spanish  were  concerned.  This  condition  was  due  partially 
to  the  fact  that  the  entrance  salary  offered  immigrant  inspectors  is 
very  low  in  comparison  with  the  salaries  offered  by  other  public 
services  and  in  private  establishments.  Even  the  horizontal  in- 
creases allowed  ty  Congress  have  not  served  to  overcome  the  dis- 
parity mentioned,  and  it  has  been  increasingly  difficult  to  obtain  the 
right  kind  of  persons  at  the  compensation  offered. 

The  lighteni^g  of  the  burden  upon  the  appropriation  through  the 
release  of  a  number  of  officers  formerly  engaged  in  employment  work 
made  it  practicable  to  regrade  many  salaries  and  thus  grant  well- 
earned  promotions  to  many  officers  and  employees  of  the  service, 

U.  S.  IMMIGRATION   SERVICE  BULLETIN. 

For  many  years  the  bureau  has  issued  a  monthly  bulletin  contain- 
ing statistical  data  as  to  immigration  and  emigration  of  aliens,  but 
during  the  past  year  this  publication  has  been  issued  as  an  official 
circular.  It  embraces  important  decisions,  news  items,  personnel 
changes,  and  general  information  of  value  to  officers  of  the  service, 
together  with  abridged  statistical  returns. 

IMMIGRATION    STATIONS. 

Several  months  ago  negotiations  took  place  with  the  Treasury 
Department  looking  to  the  early  construction  of  the  proposed  immi- 
gration station  at  Boston,  for  which  an  appropriation  has  been  avail- 
able for  several  years.  After  an  inspection  of  the  site  already  owned 
by  the  Government  at  East  Boston  it  was  believed  that  the  needs  of  the 
service  could  be  met  by  the  erection  of  a  smaller  building  than  that 
originally  planned.  The  Treasury  Department  has  revised  the  plans 
accordingly,  but  it  is  reported  that  the  new  proposals  still  exceed 
the  available  appropriation  because  of  the  great  increase  ia  the  cost 
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of  labor  and  material  since  the  previous  specifications  were  prepared. 
The  subject  is  still  under  consideration  by  the  Supervising  Architect, 
in  the  hope  that,  by  still  further  reducing  the  requirements,  it  will 
be  found  possible  to  proceed  with  the  construction  work.  In  the 
meantime  the  quarters  which  have  been  under  lease  for  the  past  years 
are  still  retained. 

Soon  after  the  United  States  entered  the  war  both  the  Navy  and 
War  Departments  sought  to  secure  the  use  of  the  immigration  sta- 
tion at  Ellis  Island,  N.  Y, ;  but  as  that  establishment  was  being  used 
for  the  detention  of  about  1,200  crewmen  who  had  been  removed 
from  German  merchant  vessels  taken  over  by  the  United  States,  as 
well  as  for  the  housing  and  care  of  a  considerable  number  of  aliens 
whose  deportation  or  detention  elsewhere  was  not  then  practicable, 
the  requests  by  the  military  and  naval  authorities  were  necessarily 
denied. 

Later  the  interned  crewmen  were  removed  to  other  places,  and  in 
January,  1918,  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
submitted  renewed  requests  for  accommodations  at  Ellis  Island. 
Eventually  arrangements  were  perfected  to  grant  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment the  use  of  the  baggage  and  dormitory  building,  together  with 
the  quarters  used  as  railroad-ticket  offices  and  several  rooms  in  the 
main  building.  The  space  thus  allotted  was  readily  converted  to  the 
purposes  of  tlie  Navy,  and  since  last  March  several  thousand  enlisted 
men  have  been  quartered  at  Ellis  Island. 

The  needs  of  the  military  authorities  were  essentially  different. 
Hospital  accommodations  were  provided  for  returning  soldiers  by 
transferring  to  private  institutions  all  alien*  patients  in  the  Ellis 
Island  hospitals,  and  it  was  found  practicable  to  turn  over  to  the  War 
Department  a  completely  equipped  plant  of  21  buildings,  with  every 
facility  for  the  immediate  reception  of  patients.  In  addition,  there 
was  granted  the  use  of  a  large  area  in  the  main  building,  and  this 
has  been  converted  to  hospital  uses  by  the  Medical  Department  of  the 
Army.  The  Immigration  Service  retains  physical  control  over  the 
entire  plant  at  Ellis  Island,  supplying  heat,  light,  power,  refrigera- 
tion, telephone  service,  and  maintenance  of  buildings.  Sufficient 
quarters  were  retained  for  the  reduced  needs  of  the  Immigration 
Service  during  the  time  that  tenancy  by  the  other  services  may 
continue. 

A  year  ago  the  estimates-  submitted  for  contemplated  improve- 
ments at  Ellis  Island  aggregated  $513,500.  The  disallowances  of 
these  has  hindered  the  war  work  being  done  at  that  station.  The 
estimates  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1919,  are  to  be  sub- 
mitted shortly,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  contemplated  improvements 
at  Ellis  Island,  including  the  one  just  mentioned,  may  meet  with 
favorable  action  by  Congress.  ^  . 
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Conditions  at  Philadelphia  remain  as  previously  reported,  but  it  is 
proposed  to  include  in  the  estimate  for  appropriations  an  item  of 
$26,000  for  the  erection  of  a  small  laundry  and  fumigation  building. 
It  is  not  good  practice  to  have  either  of  these  activities  carried  on  in 
a  building  for  living  purposes. 

The  immigration  station  at  Baltimore  was  completed  early  in  the 
year,  but  was  turned  over  temporarily  to  the  Medical  Department  of 
the  United  States  Army,  with  the  consent  of  this  department.  These 
buildings  were  found  well  adapted  to  use  in  connection  with  a  large 
temporary  hospital  establishment  on  the  reservation  at  Fort  McHenry, 
of  which  the  immigration  station  property  was  fonnerly  a  part. 

The  station  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  has  been  occupied  continuously 
during  the  past  year  as  a  clothing  factory  of  the  United  States  Navy, 
and  the  station  at  New  Orleans  was  used  during  the  past  year  in 
caring  for  interned  alien  enemies  pending  their  removal  to  detention 
camps.  Arrangements  have  since  been  made  to  use  these  quarters 
to  better  advantage  by  providing  accommodations  for  females  in 
the  primary  inspection  building,  thus  increasing  the  capacity  of  the 
male  detention  quarters.  The  advantage  of  securing  this  added  space 
is  well  marked,  from  the  standpoint  of  good  administration,  and  the 
change  is  being  accomplished  at  small  cost. 

The  United  States  Coast  Guard  secured  permission  some  time  ago 
to  occupy  the  entire  Galveston  station,  but  has  used  only  a  part  of 
the  property.  It  is  expected  that  the  entire  building  will  be  taken 
over,  with  the  exception  of  sufficient  space  to  be  used  as  storage  rooms 
for  the  Immigration  Service  property. 

The  effort  made  during  the  past  year  to  secure  funds  to  provide  an 
appropriate  mainland  station  at  San  Francisco  has  not  been  success- 
ful. Unlike  the  result  as  to  the  Atlantic  ports,  the  participation  of 
the  United  States  in  the  war  has  not  served  to  reduce  immigration  by 
way  of  San  Francisco.  The  location  of  the  station  at  a  remote  point, 
with  buildings  of  frame  construction,  which  can  not  be  made  sani- 
tary, undoubtedly  was  a  mistake.  Each  year's  delay  adds  to  the 
undesirability  of  the  present  arrangement,  as  the  buildings  become 
more  and  more  dilapidated.  The  cost  of  correcting  present  condi- 
tions and  bringing  about  centralized  administration  is  not  great. 
Even  with  allowance  made  for  the  increased  expense  of  building, 
hospital  and  detention  facilities  on  the  mainland  may  be  had  at  an 
outlay  of  $250,000,  and  it  is  urgently  recommended  that  the  required 
improvements  be  authorized  without  further  delay. 

LAND  BOKDER  IMMIGRATION   STATIONS. 

As  pointed  out  last  year,  the  Immigration  Service  is  not  able  to 
meet  the  necessities  on  the  Mexican  border  by  requiring  the  trans- 
portation lines  to  provide  suitable  and  approved  immigration  sta- 
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tions,  as  is  done  on  the  Canadian  border.  The  alternative  of  renting 
buildings  falls  far  short  of  meeting  the  problem,  as  no  owner  of  land 
cares  to  make  a  heavy  investment  for  improvements  when  there  is 
no  certainty  that  the  quarters  provided  will  be  retained  beyond  one 
year,  which  is  the  limit  to  which  we  may  go  in  executing  leases  under 
existing  law«  Moreover,  the  situation  at  the  principal  port  on  the 
Mexican  border.  El  Paso,  Tex.,  is  particularly  unstable,  because  there 
is  a  dispute  as  to  sovereignty  over  the  land  adjacent  to  the  present 
boundary  line  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico.  The  unsatis- 
factory state  of  the  title  negatives  the  possibility  of  improvements  on 
a  rental  basis,  and  even  an  appropriation  for  a  Government-owned 
structure  would  give  rise  to  difficulties  because  the  title  to  land  at  the 
only  suitalde  point  for  a  station  is  not  clear  in  a  legal  sense.  In  the 
1916  report  a  plan  was  submitted  for  a  joint  building  program  to 
care  for  the  needs  of  several  Federal  services  along  the  Mexican 
l>order,  and  it  is  again  recommended  that  this  plan  be  made  the  sub- 
ject of  definite  and  favorable  action. 

CHILDREirS  BTTEEATf. 

The  sixth  year  of  the  Children's  Bureau,  beginning  July  1,  W17, 
lies  wholly  within  the  period  of  our  Nation's  participation  in  the 
war.  This  report  refers  to  a  few  matters  only  which  are  of  im- 
portance now  and  will  be  no  less  important  in  the  period  directly 
following  the  war. 

CHILD  LABOR  AND  ITS  FEDERAL  COJSTROIL. 

Tlie  United  States  Child  Labor  Law  went  into  effect  on  September 
1,  1917,  one  year  after  its  passage,  the  delay  being  provided  so  that 
employers  of  child  labor  in  the  included  industries  might  have  abun- 
dant time  for  readjustment.  The  provisions  of  the  statute  are  well 
known.  It  invoked  the  authority  of  Congress  as  to  regulating  com- 
merce among  the  States,  to  prevent  the  transportation  of  goods  from 
an  establishment  where  children  have  worked  in  violation  of  estab- 
lished standards  within  30  days  prior  to  removal  of  the  goods. 
The  Secretary  of  Labor  was  charged  with  the  administration  of  the 
law." 

The  Child  Labor  Division  of  the  Children's  Bureau  received  from 
Congress  an  appropriation  of  $150,000  to  be  U3ed  for  the  study  of 
conditions,  the  preparation  of  a  plan  for  enforcement,  and  for  the 
actual  enforcement  the  first  year.  The  division  was  organized  May 
1, 1917,  with  Miss  Grace  Abbott  as  director. 

It  is  clear  that  the  appropriation  to  the  bureau  would  not  permit 
a  sufficient  number  of  agents  to  visit  all  the  establishments  covered 
by  the  law  in  all  the  States  and  Territories  and  the  District  of  Co- 
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lumbia,  inspect  and  report  infractions,  and  issue  working  certificates. 
Nor  indeed  did  the  framers  of  the  law  intend  so  burdensome  a 
piece  of  machinery.  It  was  especially  provided  that  in  any  State 
approved  by  the  board  an  employment  certificate  or  other  similv 
paper  as  to  the  age  of  the  child  issued  in  that  State  ^'  shall  have  the 
same  force  and  effect  as  a  certificate  herein  provided  for."  Hence, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the  policy  of  coopera- 
tion with  State  authorities  wherever  the  State  legal  standards  made 
this  practicable  was  vigorously  pursued  and  wherever  practicable 
State  authorities  were  designated  as  Federal  agents. 

A  few  days  before  the  law  went  into  effect  an  injunction  against 
its  enforcement  was  secured  in  the  western  district  of  North  Caro- 
lina. The  father  of  two  boys,  on^  under  14  and  one  between  14  and 
16,  appealed  for  the  right  of  the  younger  one  to  work  and  for  the 
right  of  the  elder  to  work  without  restriction  as  to  hours.  The  in- 
junction restraining  the  employer  from  discharging  the  boys  was 
granted  and  the  Government  appealed  the  case. 

By  June  of  the  present  year  a  well-organized  system  of  administra- 
tion had  been  developed  which  was  constantly  growing  in  efficiency. 
States  with  standards  as  high  or  higher  than  those  of  the  Federal 
statute  and  with  competent  administering  officials  were  working  in 
excellent  cooperation  with  the  Government  inspectors  to  the  strength- 
ening of  both.  In  some  States  laws  had  been  modified  to  make  pos- 
sible compliance  with  the  certificating  provisions  of  the  new  statute. 
In  others  the  direct  issuance  of  certificates  by  the  officers  of  the 
Children's  Bureau  was  securing  an  orderly  procedure,  returning 
many  children  to  school,  increasing  the  popular  educational  demand 
for  schools,  and  incidentally  showing  the  parents  and  the  public  the 
need  of  physical  tests  of  fitness  for  work.  Cases  of  willful  violation 
had  been  successfully  prosecuted,  though  this  was  the  least  important 
effect  of  the  law. 

On  June  3,  after  the  law  had  been  in  operation  273  days,  the 
Supreme  Court  handed  down  a  decision  declaring  it  unconstitutional 
because  the  interstate-commerce  clause  could  not  be  invoked  to  pre- 
vent child  labor  within  the  respective  States.  At  first  shock  that 
might  seem  conclusive,  but  an  analysis  of  the  majority  and  minority 
opinions  of  the  court  justifies  the  conviction  that  Federal  legislation 
to  protect  children  from  labor  had  received  not  a  defeat  but  only 
a  stimulating  setback.  The  court  is  unanimous  that  child  labor  is 
an  evil. 

The  majority  opinion  states:  "That  there  should  be  limitations 
upon  the  right  to  employ  children  in  mines  and  factories  in  the  in- 
terest of  their  own  and  the  public  welfare  all  will  admit."  And  the 
minority  opinion  contains  these  words :  "  But  if  there  is  any  matter 
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upon  which  civilized  countries  have  agreed  *  *  *  it  is  the  evil 
of  premature  and  excessive  child  labor." 

No  aristocracy  can  be  recognized  in  formulating  a  measure  to  pro- 
tect children  from  premature  and  excessive  labor.  The  only  just 
measure  is  one  which  affords  this  immunity  to  every  child.  The 
separate  varying  statutes  of  48  States  create  aristocracies  and  favo- 
rite classes  of  children,  and  in  the  present  war  emergency  this  tend- 
ency is  more  baleful  than  ever  before.  Therefore,  in  view  of  the  de- 
cision of  the  Supreme  Court,  it  remains  only  to  find  a  method  of 
national  limitation  not  repugnant  to  the  Constitution. 

Pending  a  new  Federal  law  certain  protection  is  afforded  by  the 
action  of  the  President  and  by  departmental  agencies  as  follows : 

Soon  after  the  law  went  into  effect  a  State  labor  inspector  com- 
plained to  the  Children's  Bureau  that  children  were  employed  con- 
trary to  State  law  in  laundries,  restaurants,  and  similar  estab- 
lishments on  military  and  naval  reservations,  and  therefore  not 
within  his  control.  This  matter  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Secretaries  of  War  and  Navy  and  both  departments  issued  orders 
that  on  all  reservations  within  their  respective  control  the  stand- 
ards of  the  Federal  law  should  be  observed. 

About  a  month  after  the  law  was  declared  unconstitutional  a 
resolution  of  the  War  Labor  Policies  Board,  which  includes  rep- 
resentatives of  all  the  production  and  purchasing  departments  of 
the  Government,  directed  that  the  standards  of  the  Federal  child 
labor  law  should  be  written  into  all  Government  contracts,  as  follows : 

Laws  and  restrctione  relative  to  labor:  All  work  required  in  carrying  out 
this  contract  shall  be  performed  in  full  compliance  with  the  laws  of  the  State, 
Territory,  or  District  of  CJolumbia  where  such  labor  is  performed,  provided 
that  the  contractor  shall  not  directly  or  indirectly  employ  in  the  performance 
of  this  contract  any  minor  under  the  age  of  14  years,  or  permit  any  minor 
between  the  ages  of  14  and  16  years  to  work  more  than  eight  hours  in  any  one 
day,  more  than  six  days  in  any  one  week,  or  before  6  a.  m.  or  after  7  p.  m. 
♦    ♦    ♦    This  provision  shall  be  of  the  essence  of  the  contract. 

♦  *  *  That  the  existing  machinery  of  the  Division  of  Child  Labor,  Chil- 
dren's Bureau,  Department  of  Labor,  should  be  utilized  by  all  departments  of 
the  Government  in  administering  the  clause  pertaining  to  thte  employment 
of  children  adopted  by  this  board  on  July  12,  and  inserted  in  aH  departmental 
contracts. 

This  accords  with  the  long-established  custom  of  the  Government 
of  letting  its  contracts  on  certain  conditions.  The  conditions  adopted 
were  made  on  the  theory  that  sustained  efficiency  in  production  is* 
not  promoted  by  the  employment  of  children. 

The  President  has  assigned  funds  enabling  the  child  labor  division 
of  the  Children's  Bureau  to  proceed  with  the  inspections  necessary 
to  the  enforcement  of  the  contract  clause. 

Since  the  Government  is  now  directly  and  indirectly  the  greatest 
employer  in  the  United  States,  a  war  emergency  protection  is  afforded 
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by  this  action.  Although  frankly  an  emergency  measure,  it  has  for 
every  thinking  person  great  and  heartening  significance.  It  means 
that  this  country  has  been  able  to  learn  by  European  experience 
instead  of  waiting  to  learn  by  our  own  that  the  safeguarding-  of 
children  is  an  essential  part  of  winning  the  war.  Children  must  do 
their  war  work  in  the  schoolroom,  if  they  are  to  be  equipped  for  their 
part  in  that  exacting  era  which  will  follow  the  war.  The  whole 
world  knows  as  never  before  the  injury  which  war  unavoidably  in- 
flicts upon  childhood,  and  no  efforts  are  more  truly  patriotic  than  the 
unheralded  sacrifices  by  which  the  civilian  populations  of  all  Europe 
are  struggling  to  keep  their  children  alive,  to  protect  them  from  toil, 
and  to  keep  the  schools  open. 

The  report  of  the  work  accomplished  while  the  child-labor  law 
was  in  force  is  now  in  course  of  preparation  and  will  be  published 
as  soon  as  practicable.  * 

The  act  creating  the  Children's  Bureau  and  directing  it  to  in- 
vestigate and  report  upon  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of 
children  mentions  especially  the  employment  of  children.  It  has 
been  possible,  therefore,  for  the  bureau  to  continue,  with  the  smaller 
force  available  under  its  general  appropriations,  some  brief  studies 
of  children  at  work  and  of  the  effect  of  the  operation  of  the  law 
upon  the  organization  of  the  establishments  where  children  were 
employed  before  the  law  went  into  effect. 

Also,  an  effort  is  under  way  to  gather  reliable  information  as  to 
the  number  of  children  who  at  once  returned  to  work  when  the  law 
was  declared  unconstitutional.  A  recent  sampling  study  in  a  single 
State  appears  to  show  clearly  that  in  the  40  establishments  consid- 
ered no  changes  in  equipment  were  made,  no  loss  of  profits  shown, 
and  in  general  only  negligible  disturbance  resulted  to  the  concerns. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  appears  that  an  immediate  and  marked  in- 
crease in  school  attendance  took  place  when  the  law  went  into  effect 
and  ceased  when  the  law  ceased  to  operate.  This  study  is  to  be  con- 
tinued in  other  typical  States  where  the  State  law  affords  the  chil- 
dren less  protection  than  was  given  by  the  Federal  statute. 

The  need  of  fuller  information  as  to  the  amount  of  child  labor, 
the  tendency  to  increase  or  decrease  in  certain  industries  or  at  cer- 
tain seasons,  is  particularly  great  now  under  the  conditions  created 
by  the  war.  A  plan  is  in  preparation  which  promises  to  secure  ma- 
terial never  before  available.  In  cooperation  with  a  committee  of 
State  officials  appointed  at  a  conference  called  by  the  War  Labor 
Policies  Board,  the  bureau  is  preparing  a  plan  of  uniform  reporting 
of  work  certificates  issued  to  children  in  States  having  certificate 
requirements;  the  bureau  will  furnish  the  blanks  and  publish  the 
returns.  The  value  of  such  information  does  not  need  to  be  pointed 
out  in  connection  with  the  present  time.  ^  I 
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CMld  labor  in  agriculture, — ^Attention  has  been  called  in  earlier 
reports  of  the  Children's  Bureau  to  the  fact  that  child-labor  laws 
do  not  protect  children  in  agriculture,  and  that,  while  no  one  would 
be  disposed  to  dispute  the  wholesomeness  of  suitable  farm  life  for 
children  because  of  the  varied  occupations  and  interests  it  permits, 
on  the  other  hand  the  rural  areas  where  child  labor  was  greatest  ac- 
cording to  the  last  census  were  also  those  showing  the  greatest  il- 
literacy. The  discovery  of  the  number  of  young  soldiers  bom  in 
this  country  who  are  illiterate  is  humiliating  and  must  lead  to 
active  measures  to  protect  the  boys  and  girls  now  growing  up  from 
work  which  interferes  with  proper  schooling.  In  this  connection 
the  law  by  which  England  has  just  determined  a  method  of  cutting 
the  knot  of  rural  child  labcwr  is  of  timely  interest.  The  measure  pro- 
vides that  all  children  shall  attend  school  without  exemptions  or  ex- 
ceptions until  the  age  of  14  years.  Illiteracy  will  be  destroyed  at  root 
by  the  operation  of  such  a  statute.  The  law  also  provides  continua- 
tion school  for  at  least  320  hours  a  year  up  to  the  age  of  18,  although 
this  provision  does  not  operate  until  the  expiration  of  seven  years. 

The  English  law  was  passed  by  Parliament  at  the  close  of  the 
fourth  year  of  the  war,  when  she  had  added  a  vast  acreage  to  her 
tilled  areas  as  a  war  necessity,  when  the  young,  ablebodied  men  had 
been  swept  out  of  the  country,  and  women  were  working  the  land 
in  large  numbers.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  time  has  come  here 
when  the  whole  subject  of  child  labor  should  be  considered  anew  with 
reference  to  education  as  the  most  effective  and  profitable  means  of 
control. 

The  back-to-school  drive  of  children's  year,  which  will  be  under- 
taken by  the  Children's  Bureau  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Child 
Conservation  Section  of  the  Advisory  Commission  to  the  Council  of 
National  Defense  and  the  many  thousand  committees  represented  by 
the  section,  is  intended  to  bring  home  to  all  parents  of  school  chil- 
dren the  economic  gain  of  keeping  children  in  school  rather  than 
allowing  them  to  work  even  at  war-time  wages.  It  is  intended  also 
to  show  the  successful  instances  of  scholarship  provision  for  promis- 
ing school  children  who  can  keep  on  in  school  with  such  assistance. 
The  scholarships  are  thus  far  raised  by  private  effort,  but  are  given, 
like  scholarships  in  colleges  and  universities,  because  of  superior 
standing,  and  are  awarded  as  a  part  of  the  educational  plan  in  such 
a  way  as  to  stimulate  self-respect.  While  this  plan  is  now  in  opera- 
tion in  but  a  few  cities  it  is  of  great  interest,  at  least  as  a  temporary 
expedient.  A  special  circular  has  been  prepared  describing  the 
organization  of  the  plan,  and  will  be  sent  out  as  a  part  of  the  work 
of  the  back-to-school  drive. 

The  law  creating  the  Children's  Bureau  directs  that  it  shall  inves- 
tigate dangerous  occupations  and  accidents  affecting  children.    The 
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need  of  such  studies  was  pointed  out  in  the  third  annual  report  of  the 
bureau,  but  thus  far  it  has  not  been  practicable  to  undertake  them. 
It  is  hoped  that  some  progress  may  be  made  during  the  coming  year 
in  this  important  field.  The  increased  national  sense  of  the.  impor- 
tance of  physical  and  mental  vigor  in  themselves  and  as  the  basis  of 
the  best  citizenship  will  require  that  public  care  for  the  welfare  of 
children  and  youth  shall  not  cease  when  working  papers  are  secured. 
It  is  not  irrelevant  to  add  in  conclusion  that  while  child  labor  is  a 
poverty  problem  in  part  it  is  also  a  school  problem,  and,  in  large 
measure,  can  be  solved  only  by  the  provision  of  full-time,  well- 
equipped,  adequately  staffed  schools,  which  can  prove  to  parents  and 
children  alike^their  economic  value.  In  short,  the  school  must  help  to 
solve  the  poverty  problem.  The  immediate  and  universal  develop- 
ment of  the  public  schools  is  of  national  rather  than  local  importance. 

PUBLIC  PROTECTION  OF  INFANCY  AND  MATERNITY. 

Relation  between  poverty  and  infant  mortality. — The  accompany- 
ing chart  is  drawn  in  the  form  of  a  thermometer  to  illustrate  the 
general  relation  between  infant  mortality  and  fathers^  earnings,  as 
shown  by  eight  combined  studies  of  infant  mortality  made  in  the 
following  cities :  Johnstown,  Pa. ;  Manchester,  N.  H. ;  New  Bedford 
and  Brockton,  Mass.;  Saginaw,  Mich.;  Akron,  Ohio;  Waterbury, 
Conn. ;  Baltimore,  Md.  The  chart  sums  up  the  result  of  six  years' 
study  in  so  far  as  infant  welfare  and  income  are  jointly  involved. 
It  represents  intensive  field  investigation  based  upon  interviews  with 
mothers  of  nearly  23,000  live-born  babies.  The  death  rate  for  the 
babies  whose  fathers  earned  less  than  $450  was  167.8  per  1,000  births, 
or  more  than  1  in  every  6.  When  the  fathers  earned  $1,250  or  more, 
the  death  rate  for  their  babies  was  64.3,  or  1  in  16.  The  two  income 
groups,  where  fathers  earned  less  than  $550,  together  include  26.7  per 
cent  of  the  babies.  The  next  two  groups  ($550  to  $849)  include  36.9 
per  cent.  In  the  group  earning  from  $850  to  $1,049  were  15.2  per 
cent  of  the  babies.  Only  18.2  per  cent  had  fathers  earning  $1,050  and 
over,  6.2  per  cent  earning  $1,050  to  $1,249,  and  12  per  cent  earning 
$1,250  or  more. 

At  the  present  writing  earnings  probably  are  increased  for  all 
these  income  groups.  The  figures  recently  published  by  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  of  this  Department,  however,  showing  general 
increases  in  cost  of  living  afford  no  indication  that  the  advantage  to 
infant  life  can  be  at  this  time  in  proportion  to  the  presumable  in- 
crease in  fathers'  cash  earnings.  The  conclusion  is  unavoidable  that 
while  poverty  exists  infant  life  and  vigor  will  be  needlessly  wasted. 

But  there  are  aspects  of  infant  welfare  which  require  separate 
consideration,  however  much  they  may  be  affected  by  income.  The 
bureau's  studies  of  infant  mortality  in  the  cities  mentioned  and  in 
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rural  communities  of  various  types,  and  the  analysis  of  the  most 
recent  census  figures  of  infant"  and  maternal  deaths,  show  in  ways 
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not  generally  realized  the  dependence  of  the  child  upon  the  heaJth 
and  well-being  of  the  mother  before  as  well  as  after  birth. 

Year  by  year  some  16,000  mothers  in  the  United  States  have  been 
dying  in  childbirth  from  causes  which  are  largely  preventable.    The 
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prevention  of  maternity  deaths  inTolves  the  problem  of  making  uni- 
versally available  and  miiversally  desired  adequate  care  at  child- 
birth and  before.  When  this  can  be  accomplished  a  new  step  will 
have  beeen  taken  in  the  prevention  also  of  infant  deaths  among  the 
large  number  of  babies  whose  mothers  escape  the  dangers  involved 
in  the  lack  of  proper  care.  One-fifth  (20.8  per  cent)  of  the  infant 
deaths  reported  for  the  death-registration  area  of  the  United  States 
in  1916  occurred  less  than  48  hours  after  birth,  when  the  previous  con- 
dition of  the  mother  and  the  care  she  has  received  during  preg- 
nancy and  confinement  are  the  paramount  factors  in  the  vigor  and 
resistance  of  her  child.  More  than  two-fiftlis  of  the  infant  deaths 
in  1916  occurred  during  the  first  month  of  life;  for  this  period  also 
diseases  immediately  related  to  the  care  and  condition  of  the  mother 
during  childbirth  and  before — ^premature  birth,  congenital  debility, 
injuries  at  birth,  malformations,  and  syphilis — predominate  as  the 
stated  cause  of  death,  and  the  previous  care  and  condition  of  the 
mother  still  determine  in  large  measure  the  resistance  of  the  infant 
to  other  diseases  and  disorders. 

The  actual  loss  of  infant  life  in  the  first  month  shows  as  yet  no 
decrease  from  year  to  year.  The  total  number  of  infant  deaths  is 
gradually  falling,  but  the  decrease  is  chiefly  found  in  deaths  from 
gastric  and  intestinal  diseases  during  the  later  months  of  life. 

How  many  of  the  babies  who  died  in  early  infancy  might  possibly 
have  been  saved  is  an  open  question.  Since  such  deaths  are  held  by 
medical  authorities  to  be  directly  related  to  the  lack  of  adequate 
prenatal  and  confinement  care  we  can  not  rest  content  with  a  discus- 
sion of  the  ultimate  minimum  of  nonpreventable  deaths  until  we  are 
assured  that  skilled  care  is  available  to  every  mother.  To-day  we 
know  that  comparatively  few  mothers  can  secure  it. 

The  Children's  Bureau  has  prepared  during  the  year  three  addi- 
tional reports  on  maternal  and  infant  welfare  in  selected  rural  areas. 
They  offer  further  evidence  from  three  widely  separated  States  of 
the  great  numbers  of  mothers  who  come  to  childbirth  without  any 
advice  or  trained  care  during  pregnancy  and,  too  often,  without 
trained  care  at  confinement. 

In  cities,  too,  the  problem  of  adequate  prenatal  and  confinement 
care  is  far  from  solved.  Most  communities  have  made  no  systematic 
attempt  to  meet  it.  A  few  places  are  doing  pioneer  work  through 
prenatal  clinics  and  public-health  nurses  assigned  to  prenatal  cases, 
but  even  in  such  cities  many  mothers  have  no  skilled  care  either  at 
childbirth  or  before. 

Though  burdened  by  war  conditions,  the  lowest  infant  mortality 
'••Fate  yet  recorded  for  England  and  Wales  was  achieved  in  1916,  and 
further  systematic  development  of  health  visiting  and  infant  consul- 
tation centers  has  followed  year  by  year.    In  August,  11^18,  a  new 
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act  was  passed  by  Parliament  widening  the  powers  of  local  authori- 
ties in  order  that,  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  local  government 
board  and  with  the  assistance  of  grants  from  the  funds  of  that  board, 
they  may  undertake  comprehensive  schemes  "for  attending  to  the 
health  of  expectant  mothers  and  nursing  mothers  and  of  children 
who  have  not  attained  the  age  of  5  years  and  are  not  being  educated 
in  schools  recognized  by  the  board  of  education." 

The  extension  of  consultation  centers  and  an  increased  staff  of 
well-paid  and  properly  qualified  health  visitors  are  strongly  urged. 

In  the  Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Children's  Bureau  reference 
was  made  to  the  effort  of  Australia  to  provide  for  maternity  care  by 
a  "  maternity  bonus  "  of  £5  payable  to  the  mother  upon  the  birth  of 
a  child  and  in  the  reports  to  the  Parliament  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Australia  made  in  the  summer  of  1917  by  the  Committee  Concern- 
ing Causes  of  Death  and  Invalidity  upon  infant  mortality  and  upon 
maternal  mortality  in  childbirth.  The  report  indicates  that  there 
is  no  reason  to  anticipate  any  marked  favorable  effect  from  such  a 
cash  allowance  unless  there  are  made  available  at  the  same  time  op- 
portunities to  secure  skilled  advice  and  care.  The  committee  points 
out  that  the  wastage  of  life  and  damage  to  health  now  occurring  in 
connection  with  child  bearing  are  "due  to  the  ignorance  of  the 
mother  and  lack  of  skilled  care,"  and  urges  the  governmental  provi- 
sion of  (a)  skilled  advice  before  confinement,  (6)  trained  attention 
at  confinement. 

The  question  becomes  one  of  public  policy,  and  it  is  with  this  view 
that  New  Zealand  has  answered  by  governmental  measures  and  has 
driven  the  infant  mortality  rate  down  to  one-half  that  of  the  United 
States.  The  British  Government,  as  mentioned  above,  within  recent 
months  has  passed  legislation  enabling  local  authorities  to  aid 
mothers  in  many  ways  heretofore  not  enumerated  in  statute  books. 

Congress  already  has  established  by  successive  statutes  a  method 
of  Government  contribution  to  State  activities  for  better  farming, 
for  good  roads,  and  for  vocational  education.  While  the  inaccessi- 
bility of  rural  areas  appears  to  make  the  need  greater  in  the  country, 
it  is  common  to  city  and  country.  If  the  United  States  is  to  con- 
serve its  human  resources  which  are  now  wasted  by  indifference  and 
not  by  the  necessity  of  war  upon  our  soil,  we  can  not  consider  too 
promptly  the  development  of  facilities  for  the  protection  of  ma- 
ternity and  infancy  upon  a  plan  as  evidently  based  upon  common 
convenience  and  sound  public  policy  as  are  the  statutes  to  aid  agri- 
culture and  roads. 

As  the  war  continues  and  the  number  of  men  withdrawn  from  in- 
dustry for  military  service  increases,  an  increased  production  J9 
required  of  all  the  materials  upon  which  the  success  of  the  Army  de- 
pends. Labor  to  take  the  place  of  the  men  must  be  found  in  the  nou- 
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essential  industries  and  in  the  ranks  of  those  not  already  employed. 
In  either  case  women  must  afford  the  larger  part  of  the  compensating 
supply.  It  is  impossible  to  view  the  probable  increase  in  the  em- 
ployment of  women  without  realizing  the  gravity  of  the  new  situa- 
tion : 

1.  Mothers  can  not  leave  their  nursing  babies  without  risking  an 
infant  death  rate  double  that  of  babies  whose  mothers  are  able  to 
stay  at  home  with  them. 

2.  Older  children  need  the  daily  care  of  a  mother  and  suffer  in 
health  and  morals  when  they  are  obliged  to  shift  for  themselves. 

8.  Women  are  unable  to  do  factory  work  and  at  the  same  time 
conduct  properl}'^  the  affairs  of  a  household,  and  the  attempt  to  do 
both  on  the  whole  is  ruinous  to  their  health  and  to  family  life. 

4.  Unless  occupations  are  selected  with  due  regard  to  the  physical 
powers  of  women,  they  may  incur  permanent  injury,  and  in  the  case 
of  young  girls  injury  which  may  greatly  reduce  their  usefulness  and 
happiness  in  later  life. 

Recognizing  that  an  emergency  exists,  but  that  it  must  be  met  in 
a  manner  to  do  as  little  harm  as  possible  to  the  mothers  and  children 
of  the  country,  the  department,  through  the  War  Labor  Policies 
Board  and  the  Woman  in  Industry  Service,  has  set  forth  certain 
minimum  standards  for  women's  work,  all  of  which  are  in  the  highest 
degree  important  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  bureau. 

Information  has  come  to  the  bureau  of  a  few  plants  in  which 
mothers  are  being  employed  on  half-time  shifts  of  four  hours  a  day. 
This  example  might  well  be  followed,  wherever  practicable,  since  the 
mother  who  works  full  time,  even  on  a  reasonable  schedule,  can  not 
also  do  what  is  needed  for  the  well-being  of  her  children.  There  is 
a  special  need  to  safeguard  mothers  of  nursing  babies,  as  the  bureau's 
studies  of  infant  mortality  have  made  plain. 

Whenever  it  proves  unavoidable  to  make  use  of  day  nurseries,  they 
should  be  publicly  licensed  and  supervised.  This  is  of  the  highest 
importance.  The  numbers  to  be  received,  the  number  and  training 
of  the  caretakers,  the  equipment  and  precautions  against  sickness, 
the  quality  of  milk  and  other  food,  should  be  specified.  Nurseries 
should  be  located  as  conveniently  as  possible  to  the  dwelling  of  the 
mother.  The  transportation  of  babies  and  older  children  across  a 
city  at  the  rush  hours  is  dangerous  and  exhausting  to  mothers  and 
children  alike. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  in  endeavoring  to  protect  mothers  and 
young  children  or  to  protect  mothers  from  injurious  work  before 
the  birth  of  their  children,  that  no  prohibitory  laws  are  of  avail 
miless  it  is  clear  that  an  adequate  income  is  assured  from  some  other 
source;  moreover,  with  a  decent  living  assured  there  is  no  appreci- 
able tendency  on  the  part  of  women  to  work  away  from  home  during 
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pregnancy  nor  when  children  must  be  neglected.  The  bureau's 
studies  of  infant  mortality  show  the  rapid  decrease  of  working 
mothers  as  income  from  fathers'  earnings  increases.  Thus  far  there 
is  reason  to  hope  that  the  employment  of  women  with  young  children 
may  be  avoided  by  local  patriotic  effort. 

JUVENILE  COURTS  AND  JUVENILE  DELINQUENCT. 

In  pursuance  of  the  plan  for  a  general  study  of  juvenile  courts 
mentioned  in  the  Fifth  Annual  Report,  the  bureau  has  sent  to  all 
juvenile-court  judges  and  probation  officers  in  the  United  States  a 
questionnaire  dealing  with  the  more  important  aspects  of  adminis- 
tration. It  is  purposed  shortly  to  make  a  series  of  studies  of  juve- 
nile courts  operating  under  State  laws  of  various  types  and  em- 
bracing the  social  conditions  of  both  urban  and  rural  areas.  These 
studies  will  continue  necessarily  over  a  considerable  period.  The 
administrative  difficulties  of  the  best-equipped  city  court  are  great, 
while  in  most  rural  districts  there  is  no  attempt  to  solve  them ;  and, 
indeed,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  isolated  rural  courts  can  be 
expected  to  develop  adequately.  Certainly  the  report  on  juvenile 
delinquency  in  rural  New  York,  by  Kate  HoUaday  Claghom,  now 
in  press,  indicates  grave  social  problems  and  a  weakness  of  court 
administration  which  must  be  cured  by  the  interaction  of  many  forces 
outside  of  courts. 

The  bureau  has  in  preparation  a  digest  of  juvenile  court  laws 
which,  together  with  the  results  of  the  questionnaire  study,  will  be 
used  as  a  basis  for  further  work. 

In  continuance  of  its  studies  of  child  welfare  in  the  warring  coun- 
tries which  were  begun  when  the  United  States  entered  the  war,  the 
bureau  has  this  year  issued  a  brief  report  on  juvenile  delinquency  in 
certain  countries  at  war,  based  upon  material  available  in  the  United 
States.  This  report  gives  evidence  of  a  tendency  toward  increased 
delinquency  on  the  part  of  children  and  young  persons  as  a  result 
of  the  abnormal  social  and  economic  conditions  and  the  disruption 
of  family  life  that  war  has  brought  about,  and  indicates  clearly  that 
the  civilian  populations  in  the  European  countries  at  war  are  aware 
of  the  importance  of  vigorous  action  to  minimize  that  tendency.  In 
both  France  and  England  an  earnest  effort  has  been  made,  in  spite 
of  the  shortage  of  teachers,  to  keep  children  in  school.  The  British 
literature  on  the  subject  shows  a  realization  of  the  importance  of 
wholesome,  supervised  recreation  as  an  antidote  to  the  influences  of 
the  street,  and  in  January,  1917,  the  English  Board  of  Education 
provided  for  grants  in  aid  for  evenmg  play  centers,  which  have  since 
been  established  in  large  numbers  by  local  education  authorities. 

Some  months  ago  an  inquiry  was  sent  to  the  judges  of  juvenile 
courts  in  certain  of  the  principal  cities  to  ascertain  whether  or  not 
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their  court  records  show  an  increase  in  juvenile  delinquency  since  the 
declaration  of  war  by  the  United  States  and  to  obtain  their  opinions 
as  to  the  tendency  of  the  time.  Answers  were  received  from  10 
cities. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  to  what  extent  war  conditions  are  respon- 
sible for  the  increase  in  juvenile  delinquency  indicated  by  these  re- 
ports. Some  of  the  most  common  offenses  seem,  however,  to  be  di- 
rectly attributable  to  the  war.  The  increase  in  larceny  is  apparently 
almost  entirely  the  result  of  the  unsettled  social  and  economic  condi- 
tions of  the  times.  Especially  notable  are  the  thefts  on  railroad  prop- 
erty. According  to  the  judge  of  the  children's  court  of  Buffalo  the 
growth  in  the  number  of  children  brought  to  court  in  that  city  is 
due  almost  entirely  to  the  unprotected  condition  of  railroad  yards. 
Cars  loaded  with  merchandise  lie  unguarded  in  the  midst  of  a  con- 
gested district,  a  constant  temptation  to  children  of  poor  parents  with 
little  money  to  spend.  During  the  coal  shortage  last  winter  scores 
of  children  were  brought  into  court  for  stealing  coal. 

The  chief  probation  officer  of  the  juvenile  court  of  St.  Louis  also 
refers  to  an  increase  in  depredations  upon  railroad  property.  The 
children  begin,  he  says,  by  picking  up  coal  which  their  families  can 
not  afford  to  buy,  and  gradually  are  led  into  stealing  food,  clothing, 
and  other  articles  from  box  cars.  He  attributes  the  general  increase 
in  juvenile  delinquency  largely  to  economic  conditions. 

Judge  Franklin  P.  Hoyt,  of  the  children's  court  of  New  York  City, 
points  out  that  the  figures  on  juvenile  delinquency  for  that  city,  while 
greater  in  1917  than  in  1916,  are  less  than  those  for  1913,  1914,  and 
1915.  He  feels  that  the  increase  can  not  be  regarded  as  especially  sig- 
nificant, but  adds  that  certain  war  conditions  have  made  themselves 
felt;  the  scarcity  of  food  and  fuel,  which  has  made  it  difficult  for 
some  parents  to  provide  properly  for  their  children;  the  reduction 
of  family  income  through  the  calling  of  older  sons  to  the  colors ;  the 
withdrawal  of  the  restraining  influences  of  those  same  older  sons 
from  the  younger  members  of  the  family;  and,  finally,  the  social 
unrest  that  is  everywhere  manifest.  As  evidence  of  the  effect  of  that 
unrest  upon  children,  the  justice  cites  the  fact  that  during  1917 
several  hundred  of  the  children  brought  into  court  for  the  first  time 
were  arrested  in  connection  with  the  school  "  strikes  "  that  took  place 
during  the  autumn. 

Judge  Arnold,  of  Chicago,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  very  definitely 
to  feel  that  war  influences  are  largely  responsible  for  the  increase  in 
juvenile  delinquency  in  that  city.  He  refers  to  the  "  intemperate- 
ness"  of  the  community  with  regard  to  the  war  as  a  factor  in  this 
increase.  The  number  of  cases  of  larceny  among  children  in  Chicago 
has  greatly  increased;  and  here,  again,  railroad  property  seems  to 
have  furnished  a  most  tempting  field.  Shoplifting  has  grown  more 
common  since  the  war  among  Chicago  girls.   Judge  Arnold  attributes 
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this  fact  and  the  increase  in  stealing  in  general  largely  to  the  high 
wages  paid  child  workers  and  the  resulting  tendency  to  extravagance. 
In  many  cases,  he  says,  the  parents  demand  the  entire  wage  of  the 
child,  who  feels  that  he  should  have  a  share  in  his  increased  earn- 
ing, and  if  it  is  not  allowed  him  makes  it  up  by  stealing.  Children 
who  are  forbidden  by  law  to  work,  he  believes,  make  up  for  the  lack 
of  opportunity  to  earn  in  the  same  manner. 

The  craving  for  adventure  excited  by  the  times  also  is  a  factor  in 
juvenile  delinquency,  according  to  Judge  Arnold.  Many  thefts, 
such  as  the  stealing  of  automobiles  and  breaking  into  freight  cars, 
can  be  explained  on  this  ground.  War  influences  may  also  be  respon- 
sible for  the  greater  number  of  arrests  for  carrying  concealed 
weapons. 

A  marked  increase  in  immorality  on  the  part  of  young  girls  is 
shown  by  the  Chicago  figures — ^an  increase  which  Judge  Arnold 
attributes  largely  to  ""  the  adoration  in  which  young  girls  hold  sol- 
diers and  sailors." 

Juvenile  delinquency  in  general  may  be  largely  accounted  for, 
Judge  Arnold  believes,  by  the  relaxation  of  home  discipline,  which 
has  resulted  in  part  from  the  withdrawal  of  older  brothers  for  war 
service  and  in  part  from  the  entry  of  mothers  into  industry  or  the 
diversion  of  their  interest  to  war  work.  He  believes  that  the  re- 
moval of  the  restraining  influence  of  the  older  brothers  has  been  felt, 
especially  in  foreign  families,  where  the  oldest  son  serves  the  parents, 
still  aliens  in  speech  and  custom,  as  a*  link  between  the  Old  World 
and  the  New.  The  entry  of  mothers  into  industry  as  a  result  of  high 
wages  and  the  demand  for  workers  seems  to  be  contrary  to  the  expe* 
rience  of  New  York,  where,  according  to  Justice  Hoyt,  it  has  not  yet 
been  necessary  '*'  to  face  the  situation  which  in  England  and  other 
countries  has  resulted  in  such  a  tremendous  increase  in  juvenile  de- 
linquency, namely,  the  absence  of  parents  from  the  home." 

To  the  relaxation  of  home  discipline  Judge  Arnold  attributes,  in 
large  measure,  the  lowering  of  the  average  age  for  juvenile  delin- 
quents, though  he  mentions  the  decreasing  activities  of  social  settle- 
ments as  a  possible  factor. 

Some  of  the  tendencies  noted  in  New  York  and  Chicago  have  been 
observed  elsewhere  also.  Evidence  seems  to  show  that  the  apparent 
increase  in  the  number  of  juvenile  offenders  since  tlie  war  may  be 
due  in  part  to  the  increased  vigilance  of  social  agencies.  The  reports 
do  not,  as  a  whole,  seem  to  warrant  tlie  conclusion  that  juvenile  de- 
linquency in  the  United  States  has  increased  to  any  serious  degree 
since  the  war,  but  they  make  it  evident  that  forces  are  at  work  which, 
if  not  controlled,  may  easily  result  in  such  an  increase.  The  time  is 
not  one  when  real  criminality  should  be  lightly  treated,  nor  when  the 
bad  child  should  be  overlooked,  still  less  is  it  a  time  when  the  re- 
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gponsibility  for  delinquency  shoukl  be  unthinkingly  placed  upon  the 
^boulders  of  the  child. 

Tlie  judge  of  one  of  the  courts  refers  (a)  to  the  high  wages  paid 
child  workers  and  the  resulting  tendency  to  extravagance,  (b)  the 
stealing  which  sometimes  results  f ixhu  the  refusal  of  parents  to  allow 
their  children  any  share  in  the  high  wages  they  have  earned,  and  (e) 
the  stealing  which  he  believes  sometimes  results  because  children  are 
not  allowed  by  law  to  work.  In  all  these  cases  the  unripe  judgment 
of  the  child  is  a  factor ;  in  every  case  it  is  clear  that  the  child  still 
needs  the  training  of  a  good  school  and  personal  contact  with  wise 
teachers.  The  child  suffers  to-day  and  socid^  suffers  to-morrow 
when  his  right  to  education  is  ignored. 

The  modemness  of  the  replies  lies  in  a  noteworthy  characteristic, 
a  uniformity  rising  above  all  technical  considerations.  It  is  the  ex- 
press!^ of  a  dfi^  sense  of  the  social  responsibility  for  the  delin- 
quency by  which  children  are  overtaken,  and  by  this  very  ezpressioa 
tiiese  judges  thrust  back  from  the  juvenile  court — with  its  necessarily 
brief  and  formal  contact  with  the  child — ^to  the  community  which 
produced  him  the  ultimate  problem  of  his  protection.  The  court 
can  give  a  wise  and  just  impetus.  The  rest  lies  outside  tiie  court, 
outside  the  institution,  even  outside  the  power  of  the  invaluable  pro- 
bation officer. 

"cHILDBEN's*  TEAR,"  A  COOPEBATIVB  EFFORT. 

It  was  decided  to  call  the  second  year  of  this  country's  participa- 
tion in  the  war  Children's  Year,  and  to  get  forth  a  simple  national 
program  of  child  welfare,  because  the  European  experience  plainly 
warns  us  that  civilians  must  promptly  understand  that  they  have 
new  responsibilities  for  a  nation's  children  when  its  young  men  have 
gone  to  war. 

The  Woman's  Committee  of  the  Advisory  Commission  to  the 
Council  of  National  Defense  offered  its  cooperation  in  carrying  out 
the  program  briefly  outlined  in  the  Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the 
Children's  Bureau. 

The  Woman's  Committee  organized  a  special  child-welfare  de- 
partment, whose  chairman  is  the  president  of  the  General  Federa- 
tion of  Women's  Clubs,  thus  continuing  and  enlarging  the  coopera- 
tion with  women's  organizations  which  began  with  th&  Baby  Week 
Campaigns  of  1916  and  1917.  The  executive  chairman  is  Dr. 
Jessica  B.  Peixotto,  of  the  University  of  California.  The  Woman's 
Committee  represents  the  greater  share  of  women's  organizations — 
civic,  philanthropic,  industrial,  mutual  benefit,  and  culturaL  It  has 
created  an  active  nation-wide  organization  with  about  17,000  local 
units,  organized  in  most  States  under  the  State  Councils  of  Defense. 
A  total  membership  estimated  at  11,000,000  is  represented.    It  is  im- 
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possible  to  speak  with  too  much  appreciation  of  the  power  of  this 
great  body  of  volunteers.  It  has  carried  out  the  work  of  organiza- 
tion for  Children's  Year  infant  welfare  work  so  as  to  make  the  most 
effective  use  of  the  physicians  and  nurses  who  have  given  services 
most  generously  under  the  difficulties  experienced  when  so  large  a 
proportion  of  both  doctors  and  nurses  are  required  for  military  duty. 

A  campaign  for  infant  welfare  opened  the  year.  It  was  proposed 
to  save  the  lives  of  one-third  of  the  300,000  babies  and  young  children 
who  would  die  in  1918,  according  to  the  experience  of  recent  years, 
and  quotas  were  assigned  each  State.  On  requests  from  local  com- 
mittees on-  child  welfare  the  bureau  has  furnished  to  the  "Woman's 
Committee  about  six  and  one-half  million  record  cards,  each  one  with 
blanks  for  the  height  and  weight  of  the  child  and  a  scale  of  approxi- 
mately normal  heights  and  weights  for  children  from  earliest  infancy 
to  16  years.  The  children  measured  have  in  fact  belonged  with  few 
exceptions  to  the  group  5  years  of  age  or  under. 

The  cooperation  of  physicians  has  made  it  possible  in  many  States, 
counties,  and  towns  to  hold  complete  physical  examinations  of  the 
children  entered  in  the  weighing  and  measuring  tests.  Such  exami- 
nations were  recommended  by  the  bureau  in  its  suggestions  to  local 
committees  for  conducting  the  tests,  but  were  not  made  part  of  the 
brief  test  because  the  bureau  realized  how  difficult  it  would  be  to 
secure  physicians  generally  for  this  purpose  now. 

Cooperation  may  be  called  the  keynote  of  the  Children's  Year 
work.  One  southern  town  reports  that  the  weighing  and  measuring 
campaign  was  the  means  of  unlocking  school  doors  for  extra- 
curriculum  activities  for  the  very  first  time.  Many  home  demonstra- 
tion agents  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  local  health  officers, 
teachers,  preachers,  and  other  public-spirited  citizens  have  taken 
active  part  in  the  campaign.  County  fairs  have  gladly  given  space 
to  child-welfare  activities,  and  at  many  such  gatherings  children's 
examinations  have  been  given  and  literature  on  the  best  modem 
methods  of  child  care  distributed.  Libraries  have  provided  up-to- 
date  books  on  child  welfare. 

In  several  States  the  governors  issued  proclamations  urging  the 
work  for  Children's  Year  and  a  number  of  mayors  have  lent  their 
sanction  to  Children's  Year  in  a  similar  way. 

Children's  Year  is  showing  the  great  need  for  more  public-health 
nurses  now.  Many  towns  have  reported  that  they  have  funds  to  pay 
such  a  nurse  but  can  not  secure  one.  Consequently  the  Child  Welfare 
Department  of  the  Woman's  Committee  sent  to  its  State  chairman  a 
plan  urging  that  State  supervising  nurses  be  employed  in  a  larger 
number  of  States,  and  outlining  ways  by  which  such  a  nurse  could 
help  communities  discover  nurses  fit  for  public-health  work  and  pro- 
vide the  necessary  additional  training  and  supervision.  Two  States 
at  least  have  adopted  this  plan,  Colorado  and  Oklahoma.  jOOglc  . 
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An  encouraging  sign  of  Children's  Year  is  the  number  of  places 
where  public  funds  have  been  appropriated  for  public-health  nurses, 
child-health  centers,  prenatal  clinics,  and  generally  for  child- welfare 
work. 

Dramatic  ways  have  been  devised  to  take  Children's  Year  into  rural 
communities.  The  motor  clinics,  used  by  Cleveland  in  the  territory 
surrounding  it  and  by  the  Connecticuf  committee  in  towns  and  small 
communities,  have  afforded  an  effective  means  of  carrying  informa- 
tion about  child  care  to  isolated  mothers.  Michigan  secured  an  in- 
terurban  exhibit  car  from  which  model  examinations  are  made  in 
many  communities  of  the  State  to  help  in  getting  weighing  and 
measuring  under  way.  The  Children's  House  on  Boston  Common 
is  a  fine  model  of  a  type  which,  with  modifications,  could  be  built  and 
equipped  by  school  boys  and  girls  in  any  town  or  country  neigh- 
borhood. 

Recreation  is  enumerated  in  the  brief  war-time  program  of  the 
bureau  adopted  by  the  Woman's  Committee,  and  a  patriotic  play 
week  was  celebrated  in  hundreds  of  communities.  The  recreation 
plans  had  the  cooperation  of  a  score  of  national  organizations  for  the 
promotion  of  wholesome  leisure-time  activities.  This  fact  is  doubt- 
less in  large  measure  responsible  for  the  permanent  recreational  work 
that  has  resulted.  Playgrounds  have  been  kept  open  which  otherwise 
might  have  been  closed  as  "  nonessential."  In  several  places  a  pro- 
gram of  recreation  will  be  carried  out  through  the  entire  winter  sea- 
son in  cooperation  with  the  schools. 

Still  further  cooperation  with  the  schools  is  promised  in  the  "  back- 
to-school  drive."  Bumors  of  increased  numbers  of  children  leaving 
school  for  industry  because  of  labor  shortage,  high  wages,  and  high 
cost  of  living  have  been  persistent.  To  learn  the  facts  in  the  case  the 
bureau's  agents  have  made  a  series  of  investigations  in  typical  com- 
mercial and  industrial  towns.  The  information  thus  secured  will  be 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  local  child-welfare  committees,  who  are 
urged,  each  in  its  own  community,  to  study  the  reasons  why  chil- 
dren have  left  school.  When  the  reason  is  found  to  be  lack  of  family 
income  adequate  to  meet  present  prices,  the  committee  is  urged  to 
provide  scholarships  similar  to  those  now  offered  in  colleges,  univer- 
sities, and  the  schools  of  a  few  cities.  All  this,  of  course,  can  be 
accomplished  only  with  the  cooperation  of  the  school-teachers  of  the 
country. 

When  President  Wilson  was  informed  of  the  purpose  of  Children's 
Year  he  wrote  the  following  letter : 

The  White  House, 
Washingioih  March  29,  1918, 

»IY  Dear  Mb.  Secketaby  :  Next  to  the  duty  of  doing  everything  possible  for 
the  soldiers  at  the  front,  there  could  be,  it  seems  to  me,  no  more  patriotic  duty 
than  that  of  protecting  the  children,  who  constitute  one-third^  oJ[^gjip  ^pulation^^ 
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The  success  of  tli.e  efforts  made  in  England  in  behalf  of  the  children  is  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  the  infant  death  rate  in  England  for  the  second  year  of 
the  war  was  the  lowest  in  her  history.  Attention  is  now  being  given  to  educa- 
tion and  labor  conditions  for  children  by  the  legislatures  of  both  France  and 
England,  showing  that  the  conviction  among  the  allies  is  that  the  protection  of 
childhood  Is  essential  to  winning  the  war. 

I  am  very  glad  that  the  same  processes  are  being  set  afoot  in  this  country, 
and  I  heartily  approve  the  plan  of  the  Children's  Bureau  and  the  Woman's  Com- 
mittee of  the  Council  of  National  Defense  for  making  the  second  year  of  the 
war  one  of  united  activity  on  behalf  of  children,  and  in  that  sense  a  children's 
year. 

I  trust  that  the  year  will  not  only  see  the  goal  reached  of  saving  lOO^OOO  lives 
of  infants  and  young  children,  but  that  the  work  may  so  successfully  develop 
as  to  set  up  certain  irreducible  minimum  standards  for  the  health,  education, 
and  work  of  the  American  child. 

Cordially  and  sincerely,  yours, 

WooDROW  Wilson. 

Hon,  William  B.  Wilson, 

Secretary  of  Labor. 

It  is  in  the  spirit  of  this  letter  that  the  Children's  Year  work  haa 
gone  forward.  And  it  is  earnestly  hoped  that,  by  conference  with 
authorities  in  this  country  and  abroad,  it  may  be  possible,  as  another 
contribution  to  Children's  Year,  to  secure  an  acceptable  statement  of 
what  the  President  describes  as  ^^  irreducible  minimum  standards  for 
the  health,  education,  and  work  of  the  American  child.'* 

GENERAL  SUMMARY  OF  THE  YEAR's  WORK. 

During  the  year  1917-18,  the  statutory  staff  of  the  bureau  has  con- 
sisted of  73  persons.  For  this  staff  and  for  travel  and  other  usual 
expenses  the  appropriation  has  been  $164,640.  The  child-labor  divi- 
sion of  the  Children's  Bureau  was  given  $150,000  by  Congress  for 
work  preliminary  to  the  operation  of  the  law  which  went  into  effect 
September,  1917,  and  for  enforcement  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year, 
June  30,  1918.  An  additional  appropriation  of  $109,120  was  avail- 
able to  be  expended  outside  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  total  for 
the  year  was,  therefore,  $423,760.  In  the  administration  of  the  act 
making  the  appropriation  it  was  necessary  to  open  a  branch  office. 
Chicago  was  selected  because  its  position  made  it  a  convenient  and 
economical  center  for  work  under  way  or  anticipated,  and  especially 
convenient  for  the  Gary,  Ind.,  study  of  infant  mortality  and 
children  of  preschool  age,  which  has  employed  a  larger  force  than 
any  other  single  field  investigation  of  the  year. 

About  100  persons  are  assigned  to  the  office  and  field  force  of 
Chicago  and  Gary.  All  permanent  and  temporary  appointees  are 
obtained  through  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

The  greatly  increased  cost  of  living,  especially  in  Washington, 
has  led  to  a  scale  of  salaries  in  the  new  war  services  much  beyond 
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those  allowed  by  law  for  similar  work  in  older  bureaus,  and  the 
necessity  of  securing  for  the  emergency  war  work  competent  per- 
sonnel familiar  with  Government  procedure  has  compelled  certain 
transfers  from  the  older  to  the  new  services.  From  the  Children's 
Bureau  some  transfers  to  services  in  this  and  other  departments,  at 
higher  salaries,  have  been  requested  and  permitted.  Others  have 
been  made  because  appointees  had  taken  civil-service  examinations 
for  more  responsible  positions  carrying  higher  salaries  and  were 
entitled  to  accept  the  advance  when  offered.  In  addition,  various 
members  of  the  staff  have  obtained  positions  in  private  employment 
at  better  pay  than  the  bureau  can  offer. 

It  is  true  that  the  consent  of  the  head  of  a  bureau  must  be  obtained 
before  transfers  are  made;  yet  in  practice  it  is  impossible  to  refuse 
any  applicant  a  legitimate  opportunity  to  improve  his  condition  or 
to  refuse  to  recognize  the  emergency  nepds  of  a  new  service. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  also  true  that  every  unnecessary  transfer 
means  a  double  cost  to  the  Government,  since  two  places  must  be 
filled  instead  of  one  and  two  persons  instead  of  one  adjusted  to  a 
new  position. 

Thus  the  bureau  has  suffered  from  the  loss  of  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  valuable  experienced  appointees.  While  readjustments  have 
been  made  and  excellent  candidates  are  constantly  offering  them- 
selves, there  is  naturally  a  spirit  of  restlessness  and  dissatisfaction 
which  will  continue  to  result  in  changes  and  waste  of  effort  and  resig- 
nations from  the  bureau  until  the  permanent  statutory  salaries  are 
made  commensurate  with  those  now  obtainable  in  private  employ- 
ment or  in  the  new  Government  services.  The  increased  living  cost 
bears  heavily  upon  salaried  people.  Many  of  the  members  of  the 
bureau  staff  have  heavy  family  burdens,  greatly  increased  by  war 
conditions.  Their  duties,  necessary  to  national  welfare  at  all  times, 
are  now  in  the  highest  degree  patriotic  war  service,  as  the  President's 
letter  in  regard  to  Children's  Year  fully  recognizes.  It  would  bo 
unfair  to  fail  to  state  that  overtime  work  is  given  unstintedly  and 
in  the  most  patriotic  spirit  by  the  members  of  the  bureau. 

The  following  publications  have  been  issued  during  the  fiscal  year 
1917-18: 

Fifth  Annual  Report 

Maternity  and  Infant  Care  In  a  Rural  County  in  Kansas,  by  Elizabeth  Moore. 

Child  Labor  in  Warring  Countries :  A  brief  review  of  foreign  reports,  by  Anna 
Rochester. 

Governmental  Provisions  in  the  United  States  and  Foreign  Countries  for  Mem- 
bers of  the  Military  Forces  and  their  Dependents,  prepared  under  the  direction 
of  Capt.  S.  Herbert  Wolfe,  Q.  M.,  U.  S.  R.,  detailed  by  the  Secretary  of  W^ar. 

Infant  Mortality:  Results  of  a  field  study  in  Waterbury,  Conn.,  based  on 
births  In  one  year,  by  Estelle  B.  Hunter, 

Child  Care,  Part  1,  The  Preschool  Age,  by  Mrs.  Max  West  ^  t 
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Norwegian  Laws  Concerning  Illegitimate  Children :  Introduction  and  transla- 
tion by  I^ifur  Magnusson. 

Milk:  The  Indispensable  Food  for  Children,  by  Dorothy  Reed  Mendenhall, 
M.  D. 

Juvenile  Delinquency  in  Certain  Countries  at  War :  A  brief  review  of  avail- 
able foreign  sources. 

Juvenile  Delinquency  in  Kural  New  York,  by  Kate  Holladay  Claghorn. 

In  addition,  six  Children's  Year  leaflets  have  been  issued  as  publi- 
cations of  the  bureau : 

Children's  Year,  April  6, 1918,  to  AprU  6,  1919,  prepared  in  collaboration  with 
the  Department  of  Child  Welfare  of  the  Woman's  Committee,  Council  of  Na- 
tional Defense. 

Weighing  and  Measuring  Test,  Parts  1,  2,  and  3. 

Children's  Year  Working  Program. 

Patriotic  Play  Week. 

Children's  Health  Centers. 

The  Public  Health  Nurse :  How  She  Helps  to  Keep  the  Babies  Well. 

The  following  publications  are  in  press : 

Rural  Children  in  Selected  Counties  of  North  Carolina,  by  Frances  Sage 
Bradley,  M.  D.,  and  Margaretta  A.  Williamson. 

Maternity  Care  and  the  Welfare  of  Young  Children  in  a  Rural  County  in 
Montana,  by  Viola  I.  Paradise. 

Infant  Mortality :  Results  of  a  Field  Study  in  Brockton,  Mass.,  by  Mary  V. 
Dempsr.y. 

Admiriistratlon  of  ChUd  Labor  I^ws,  Part  3,  Employment  Certificate  System, 
Maryland,  by  Francis  Henry  Bird  and  Ella  ArvlUa  Merritt. 

Illegitimacy  Laws  of  the  United  States,  by  Prof.  Ei-nst  Freund. 

Children  Before  the  Courts  in  Connecticut,  by  Prof.  William  B.  Bailey. 

Maternity  and  Infant  Care  in  Two  Rural  Counties  in  Wisconsin,  by  Florence 
Brown  Sherbon,  M.  D.,  and  Elizabeth  Moore. 

Mental  Defect  In  a  Rural  County  (a  study  made  through  the  collaboration  of 
the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service  and  the  Children's  Bureau),  by  Walter  L. 
Treadway,  M.  D.,  and  Emma  O.  Lundberg. 

The  following  circulars  and  leaflets  have  been  issued : 

Rules  and  Regulations  for  Carrying  out  the  Provisions  of  the  United  States 
Child-Labor  Act.  ^ 

Decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  as  to  the  Constitutionality  of 
the  Federal  Child  Labor  Law  of  September  1,  1916. 

From  School  to  Work,  Waltham,  Mass. 

Studies  of  Use  of  »Illk  by  Families  having  little  Children;  I.  Baltimore;  IL 
W^ashington. 

The  following  reports  will  shortly  go  to  press : 

Maternity  Benefits  in  Europe,  by  Dr.  Henry  J.  Harris. 

Infant  Mortality:  Results  of  a  field  study  In  Saginaw,  Mich.,  by  Nila  F. 
Allen. 

Infant  Mortality :  Results  of  a  field  study  in  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  by  Jessa- 
mine S.  Whitney. 

Illegitimacy  as  a  Problem  of  Child  Welfare :  A  study  of  original  records  of 
agencies  and  institutions  in  Boston  and  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  by  Emma 
O.  Lundberg  and  Katharine  F.  Lenroot. 

Studies  of  Use  of  Milk  by  Families  having  Little  Chlldi^fpij'eJJf,iXew  Orleans. 
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Brief  circulars  for  Children's  Year  were  prepared  and  issued,  as 
follows: 

Public  Health  Nurses  Can  Cut  Down  Peak. 

Good  Books  and  Pamphlets  on  Child  Care. 

Care  of  Mother. 

Is  Your  Child's  Birth  Recorded?    If  Not,  Why  Nott 

Breast  feeding. 

Milk. 

Bottle  feeding. 

How  to  Prepare  Artificial  Food. 

Feeding  the  Clilld. 

Table  of  Heights  and  Weights  of  Children. 

Others  in  preparation  are : 

Care  of  the  Infant. 

Clothing  the  Infant. 

Prevention  of  Bemediable  Defects  and  Diseases. 

Care  of  the  Older  Child. 

Seventy-three  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-seven  letters 
were  received  during  the  year  and  given  due  answer,  an  increase  of 
more  than  20,000  over  the  preceding  j'ear. 

Six  hundred  and  twelve  thousand  one  hundred  and  nine  publica- 
tions were  distributed  during  the  year,  an  increase  of  181,620  over 
the  preceding  year. 

Six  million  five  hundred  and  eighty-eight  thousand  four  hundred 
weighing  and  measuring  cards  have  been  distributed  for  Children's 
Year. 

BTIREATI  OF  KATTIRALIZATION. 

From  the  annual  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Naturalization  it  appears 
that  there  were  admitted  to  citizenship  during  the  fiscal  year  1918  a 
total  of  151,449  persons.  Of  these,  63,993  were  admitted  under  the 
provisions  of  the  act  of  May  9,  1918,  after  enlistment  in  the  military 
and  naval  service  of  the  United  States,  leaving  87,456  naturalized 
under  the  terms  of  the  general  law.  This  represents  a  decrease  as 
compared  with  the  corresponding  figures  for  the  next  preceding 
year  of  7,441.  The  decrease  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  preceding 
of  the  provisions  of  the  Revised  Statutes  which  excludes  during  the 
existence  of  war  the  subjects  of  enemy  countries. 

During  the  same  period  naturalization  was  refused  to  12,182,  or 
2,638  more  than  .the  denials  in  1917.  The  chief  reason  for  refusal  in 
those  cases  was  the  failure  to  comply  with  some  formal  requirement 
of  the  law.  Upon  the  ground  of  personal  disqualifications  the  courts 
refused  to  admit  486  for  immorality,  1,234  for  ignorance  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  our  Government,  and  26  who  were  excluded  by  the  terms 
of  section  2169  of  the  Revised  Statutes.  There  were  included  in  the 
denials  126  who  were  already  citizens,  3,800  who  failed  ta-appear,for 
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hearing,  and  157  who  died  before  the  date  set  for  hearing  their  peti- 
tions. In  addition  to  these  denials  of  naturalization,  the  courts  de- 
ferred action  on  46,519  petitions  because,  chiefly,  of  mental  disquali- 
fications, such  as  illiteracy  and  insufficient  knowledge  of  the  princi- 
ples of  our  Government. 

Of  declarations  of  intention,  or  "  first  papers,"  there  were  filed 
335,069  and  of  petitions  110,416,  representing  in  operation  a  falling 
off  from  the  high  figures  of  last  year. 

The  courts  canceled  136  certificates  of  naturalization  and  con- 
victed 17  persons  of  violations  of  the  law,  imposing  sentences  of  im- 
prisonment or  fine,  or  both. 

Personnel, — The  burden  of  the  bureau  has  been  very  largely  in- 
creased as  the  result  of  war  conditions,  irrespective  of  the  growth 
of  its  cooperation  in  educational  work  with  the  State  public -school 
systems  as  the  extension  of  that  work  has  enlarged,  and  of  its  addi- 
tional duties  in  connection  with  the  granting  of  citizenship  at  the 
various  concentration  and  training  camps.  This  is  true  both  of  the 
central  office  at  the  Capital  and  of  the  service  in  the  11  naturalization 
districts. 

These  conditions  have  of  course  been  accentuated  by  transfer  to 
the  military  service  of  trained  clerks,  and  in  some  cases  to  more 
lucrative  employment,  and  the  substitution  of  inexperienced  and 
less  skilled  persons  in  their  places. 

The  personnel  of  the  bureau  in  Washington  numbered  87  at  the 
close  of  the  year,  in  the  field  201,  and  in  addition  to  the  clerical  assist- 
ants to  2,265  clerks  of  naturalization  courts  56  more  were  appointed. 

Fees. — There  has  been  collected  from  fees  a  total  of  $507,932.50; 
the  cost  of  administration  was  $416,186.84,  leaving  at  the  close  of 
the  year  an  unexpended  balance  of  $91,445.66.  This  balance  com- 
pared with  corresponding  balances  for  previous  years  represents  the 
naturalization  as  a  financially  profitable  undertaking  to  the  extent, 
for  the  11  years  of  it  exisstence,  of  $754,415.21. 

Special  Americanization,  worJc. — Tlie  fourth  year  of  the  Amer- 
icanization work  of  the  Bureau  of  Naturalization  was  a  year  of  great 
achievement  because  of  the  recognition  by  Congress  in  a  substantial 
legislative  manner  of  the  national  character  of  the  cooperative  efforts 
of  the  public  schools  with  the  Bureau  of  Naturalization.  As  with  all 
Nation-wide  development,  the  progress  has  been  steady,  although 
more  regular  in  some  periods  than  in  others.  The  fiscal  years  1914- 
1915  were  years  of  study  and  investigation,  with  the  climax  of  devel- 
opment recorded  on  May  10, 1915,  when  the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  his  memorable  address  at  Philadelphia  aroused  the  Nation 
to  a  sense  of  its  responsibility  for  the  Americanization  of  the  entire 
foreign  population.    This  meeting,  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
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Bureau  of  Naturalization  by  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  resulted  in 
an  immediate  response,  and  the  next  three  years  witnessed  the  ex- 
tension of  this  Americanization  spirit  throughout  the  Nation  and 
with  intensified  feeling  as  a  result  of  tjie  disclosures  of  the  war. 
Three  years  after  the  Philadelphia  reception,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  on  May  9, 1918,  signed  the  Act  of  Congress  which  con- 
tains the  only  legislative  expression  of  the  Congress  upon  this  Amer- 
icanization work  of  the  Naticm.  This  act  of  the  President  gave  to  the 
Bureau  of  Naturalization  sole  and  specific  authority  to  promote  the 
education  and  training  by  the  public  schools  of  all  foreigners  who 
are  candidates  for  citizenship.  It  also  authorized  the  Bureau  of 
Naturalization  to  issue  to  the  public  schools  a  standard  course  in 
citizenship  instruction.  In  this  work  of  promoting  the  education 
and  training  of  the  embryo  citizens  of  the  Nation,  Congress  also 
authorized  the  Bureau  of  Naturalization  to  aid  and  cooperate  with 
all  State  organizations  and  to  secure  their  aid  and  cooperation.  The 
Bureau  of  Naturalization,  acting  upon  this  authority  and  with  the 
aid  of  the  public-school  authorities,  has  prepared  such  a  textbook 
and  was  ready  to  meet  the  demand  of  the  schools  and  the  prospective 
students  with  the  opening  of  the  school  year  in  1918  for  ihia  great 
necessity.  During  last  year  the  public  schools  met  with  the  unusual 
obstacles  of  coal  shortage  and  railroad  congestion  in  an  extraordi- 
narily hard  winter.  Because  of  an  inability  to  foresee  these  details, 
many  of  the  schools  were  obliged  to  close  their  night  classes  or 
shorten  the  usual  period  of  instruction.  Notwithstanding  this,  there 
was  no  falling  oS  in  the  number  of  places  throughout  the  United 
States  cooperating  with  the  Bureau.  The  decrease  was  in  the  aggre- 
gate of  time  which  they  were  able  to  devote  to  this  patriotic 
activity.  From  the  reports  received  in  the  Bureau  there  were  63 
additional  communities  which  united  themselves  with  the  Bureau 
of  Naturalization  in  the  work  of  transforming  foreign-born  appli- 
cants into  loyal  Americans. 

NaPwraliBation  of  aoldierg  and  sailors. — In  addition  to  placing  the 
Americanization  work  of  the  Nation  with  the  Bureau  of  Naturaliza- 
tion by  its  legislative  enactment  of  May  9,  1918,  Congress  also 
amended  the  administrative  operation  of  various  phases  of  the  nat- 
uralization law.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  country 
Congress  extended  the  naturalization  of  aliens  to  others  than  free 
white  persons  or  persons  of  African  nativity  or  descent  by  permit- 
ting Filipinos  to  complete  their  naturalization  after  an  honorable 
service  in  the  United  States  Navy.  It  also  provided  judicial  pro- 
cedure for  foreigners  who  ordinarily  are  without  domiciliary  rights. 
Embra*ced  within  this  class  arc  those  who  have  no  fixed  residence 
because  of  service  in  the  Army,  the  Navy,  the  National  Guards  of 
the  >anous  States,  the  American  Merchant  Marine  and  \^els  of,  the 
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United  States  Government.  Previously  recognition  had  been  ex- 
tended to  the  followers  of  most  of  these  vocations,  but  there  was  no 
uniformity  in  the  procedure  and  no  uniformity  in  the  service,  mili- 
tary or  civil,  that  would  entitle  the  alien  to  an  exemption  from  the 
general  provisions  of  the  naturalization  law.  It  extended  the  oppor- 
tunity in  general  terms  to  all  aliens  in  the  United  States  military  or 
naval  service  to  become  citizens.  As  shown  in  the  hearings  in  Con- 
gress, this  opportunity  was  intended,  upon  the  establishment  of  his 
loyalty,  to  be  extended  to  every  alien  wearing  the  American  uniform. 

Under  these  new  provisions  of  the  law,  the  Bureau  of  Naturaliza- 
tion, working  with  the  military  forces  of  the  Nation  throughout  the 
entire  country,  prepared  and  presented  to  the  courts  63,993  petitions 
for  naturalization.  The  Provost  Marshal  General  in  his  report  of 
December  20,  1917,  showed  123,277  foreigners  in  the  National  Army. 
It  also  showed  that  76,545  of  these  foreigners  had  not  declared  their 
intention  to  become  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  that  46,732  held 
their  declarations  of  intention.  By  the  end  of  June  63,993  of  these 
soldiers  had  been  naturalized,  and  in  this  work  the  clerks  of  the 
courts  rendered  most  efficient  service.  The.examiners  visited  can- 
tonments and  Army  Camps  and  in  the  appropriate  courts  represented 
the  interests  of  the  Government  in  all  of  these  proceedings.  Under 
the  authority  of  the  law  authorizing  the  bureau  to  cooperate  with 
the  Army  exemption  boards  and  aid  them  in  determining  the  status 
of  foreign-bom  registrants,  upwards  of  13,754  names  were  referred 
to  the  Bureau  of  Naturalization  and  its  field  officers  for  investiga- 
tion and  report.  Out  of  these  thousands  only  a  few  were  found 
to  have  repudiated  their  American  citizenship.  These  included 
declarants,  naturalized  citizens,  and  sons  of  naturalized  citizens  who 
had  derived  citizenship  by  the  act  of  their  parents. 

Under  this  new  authority  of  Congress  the  Bureau  of  Naturaliza- 
tion has  joined  with  the  State  councils  of  defense  and  is  working 
with  their  constituent  members,  the  county  councils  of  defense,  the 
directors  of  Americanization  of  the  various  States,  the  Americani- 
zation committees  of  the  chambers  of  commerce,  labor  organizations, 
philanthropic,  patriotic,  and  other  oganizations  with  the  objective 
in  view  of  arousing  every  foreigner,  the  public  schools,  and  the  com- 
munity to  the  necessity  of  safeguarding  their  local  interests.  If 
these  organizations  will  see  their  opportunity  in  its  entirety  and 
work  toward  that  end,  they  should  be  able  to  enlighten  each  perma- 
nent foreign  resident  within  their  I'each  to  a  degree  that  will  enable 
him  to  perceive  and  understand  our  institutions.  Under  the  stress 
of  recent  events  a  conviction  is  growing  that  each  community  must 
be  an  all- American  community.  The  Nation  must  no  longer  be  a 
nation  of  divided  allegiances;  it  must  be  a  nation  of  one  allegiance. 
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ITNITED  STATES  EKPLOYHEHT  SERVICE. 

One  of  the  first  manifestations  of  war  activity  was  an  extraor- 
dinary demand  for  workers  in  those  industries  which  had  been 
stimulated  by  the  preparation  for  the  manufacture  of  vast  amounts 
of  ships,  munitions,  ordnance,  and  other  materials  necessary  for 
our  armed  forces.  Much  of  this  demand  was  found  to  have  been 
influenced  more  by  eagerness  for  labor  at  wages  relatively  inade- 
quate to  the  sharp  rise  in  living  expenses  than  by  general  labor 
shortage.  But  in  some  places,  especially  in  the  neighborhoods  of 
munition  establishments  which  had  been  serving  European  war  de- 
mands at  enormous  profits,  there  was  a  genuine  scarcity  of  labor 
for  less  profitable  forms  of  production.  On  the  whole,  the  problem 
at  first  was  less  a  problem  of  labor  scarcity  than  of  imperfect  dis- 
tribution. 

During  the  period  between  the  declaration  of  war  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fiscal  year  this  problem  was  administered  through  the 
United  States  Employment  Service,  which  had  been  established  by 
the  Department  of  Labor  in  1914.  The  authority  for  this  service 
was  derived  from  the  statutory  powers  of  the  Division  of  Informa- 
tion in  the  Bureau  of  Immigi'ation,*  supplemented  by  the  broader 
powers  of  the  department  itself  with  reference  to  the  interests  of 
wage  earners  and  the  advancement  of  their  opportunities  for  profit- 
able employment.*  This  service  which  originated  in  a  small  way 
in  1907  with  the  creation  of  the  Division  of  Information  had  begun 
operations  in  that  year  with  the  establishment  of  a  public  em- 
ployment system  in  connection  with  the  immigration  station  at  New 
York.  Later  on  it  had  added  to  its  facilities  as  funds  were  available, 
and  had  extended  its  scope.  Wlien  originally  created,  it  had  only 
such  statutory  authority  as  was  possessed  by  the  Bureau  of  Immigra- 
tion, and  its  jurisdiction  extended  only  to  the  distribution  of  aliens. 
During  1914  it  had  entered  into  cooperative  relations  with  the  Post 
Office  Department  by  which  the  machinery  of  that  organization 
and  that  of  the  Department  of  Labor  were  set  in  motion  to  relieve 
the  labor  shortage  during  the  harvest  season  in  the  wheat-growing 
States.  This  work  had  been  continued  from  year  to  year  and  since 
its  inception  had  prevented  loss  through  the  rotting  of  crops. 

During  1916  the  service  had  been  still  further  extended  by  the 
creation  of  a  Women  and  Girls'  Division  and  of  a  division  for  young 
men  and  boys.  Early  in  1917  the  possibilities  of  the  enlarged  service 
were  again  tested  under  emergency  conditions  when  it  became  neces- 
sary to  find  employment  quickly  for  members  of  the  National  Guard 

1  '*  An  Act  to  regnlate  the  Immigration  of  aliens  into  the  United  States,"  approved 
Feb.  20,  1000,  sec.  40.  Also  "  An  Act  to  regulate  the  Immigration  of  aliens  to,  and  the 
residence  of  aUer.s  in,  the  United  States,"  approved  Feb.  5,  1017,  sec.  30. 

*Act  to  create  a  Department  of  Labor,  Mar.  4,  1018,  sec.  1. 
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returning  from  the  Mexican  border.  Through  the  various  branch 
offices  throughout  the  United  States  profitable  employment  was 
found  for  no  less  than  15,577  of  these  returned  guardsmen. 

With  the  advantage  of  such  experience,  therefore,  the  United 
States  Employment  Service  was  in  an  excellent  position  for  the 
rapid  conversion  and  expansion  of  its  facilities  for  the  purpose  of 
cooperating  with  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  in  the  location 
of  large  numbers  of  ship  carpenters,  calkers,  and  other  skilled  ship 
workers  available  for  immediate  duty.  Under  this  arrangement  a 
survey  was  made,  and  the  response  on  the  part  of  the  national  and 
international  trade-unions  was  prompt,  patriotic,  and  in  every  way 
cordial  and  satisfactory.  In  the  course  of  this  registration  it  was  the 
policy  of  the  Department  to  establish  such  additional  war-emergency 
offices  as  were  needed,  to  employ  traveling  field  workers  and  agents 
to  locate  qualified  workers  for  the  yards,  and  to  explain  to  the 
owners  of  the  yards  the  best  methods  to  obtain  the  full  benefit  of  the 
central  service  which  the  Department  of  Labor  offered. 

CANTONMENTS. 

At  the  opening  of  the  fiscal  year  the  Department  secured  from  the 
War  Department  a  list  showing  the  location  of  the  Army  canton- 
ments and  training  camps  to  be  constructed  and  the  names  and 
addresses  of  contractors  to  whom  the  work  of  erecting  the  canton- 
ments and  camps  had  been  awarded.  Instructions  were  issued  by 
the  War  Department  to  its  contractors  to  make  known  to  the  United 
States  Employment  Service  the  number  and  class  of  workmen  they 
would  require.  Thousands  of  carpenters  and  other  skilled  mechan- 
ics, as  well  as  skilled  and  unskilled  laborers,  were  directed  to  work 
of  that  character.  Exact  statistics  on  this  point  are  not  available, 
but  the  record  of  the  work  is  well  enough  known  to  warrant  the 
statement  that  a  full  supply  of  competent  workers  was  found  to 
complete  these  undertakings  on  time.  Nor  did  the  Department's 
efforts  in  this  direction  cease  with  the  completion  of  a  cantonment, 
for  prior  to  such  completion  a  representative  of  the  Employment 
Service  was  detailed  to  register  the  names,  addresses,  and  occupa- 
tions of  the  workmen  about  to  be  laid  off,  in  order  that  they  might 
be  directed  at  once  to  other  localities  where  their  services  were 
urgently  needed  in  war-emergency  work. 

NORFOLK  TRANSPORTATION   SHORTAGE, 

Early  in  July,  1917,  a  serious  labor  shortage  was  reported  to  exist 
in  the  vicinity  of  Norfolk,  Va.,  which  threatened  a  disastrous  loss  of 
crops.  Investigation  by  officers  of  the  Department  disclosed  the  prin- 
cipal difficulty  to  be  inadequate  transportation.    The  Department  of 
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Labor  brought  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Food  Administrator, 
who  took  it  up  directly  with  the  owners  of  vessels  plying  in  and  out 
of  Norfolk,  and  at  a  later  conference  held  in  Norfolk  the  Department 
of  Labor  and  the  Food  Administration  were  represented  jointly.  As 
a  result  of  this  conference,  two  additional  sailings  weekly  from  Nor- 
folk were  obtained  for  the  benefit  of  producers  in  the  vicinity. 
Loss  of  foodstuffs  was  thereby  avoided.  At  the  same  time  an  ad- 
ditional oiBcer  was  placed  in  the  Norfolk  employment  office  to  aid  in 
securing  workers  for  local  industries. 

COOPEKATIVE   RELATIONS   WITH   STATE   AND    MUNICIPAL  AGENCIES. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  efforts  of  the  Department  had 
been  directed  toward  a  centralization  of  the  employment  agencies  of 
the  country.  The  practice  on  the  pwirt  of  employers  of  using  private 
agents  for  maintaining  their  own  labor  supply  was  purely  a  matter 
of  private  concern  so  long  as  the  practice  did  not  extend  to  public 
work  or  war  preparations.  Nor  was  the  situation  serious  so  long  as 
such  private  agents  restricted  their  recruiting  to  industries  not  neces- 
sary to  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  Such,  however,  was  not  the  case 
after  a  labor  shortage  set  in.  Employers  engaged  in  essential  work 
became  fearful  lest  the  efficiency  of  their  plants  be  curtailed  through 
shortage  of  man  power  and  embarked  upon  recruiting  campaigns 
without  regard  to  the  source  of  their  labor  supply  or  the  effect  of 
their  actions  upon  others  engaged  in  like  work.  In  consequence, 
wage  earners  engaged  in  very  necessary  war  service  were  solicited 
to  accept  other  service  no  more  essential  than  that  upon  which  they 
were  engaged.  Under  such  circumstances  it  was  patent  that  the  De- 
partment policy  should  be  directed  toward  the  ultimate  centraliza- 
tion of  the  recruiting  in  the  public  agencies.  Such  a  move,  however, 
was  delayed  by  the  fact  that  the  public  agencies  themselves  were  not 
united.  Steps  were  therefore  taken  to  bring  together  the  Federal 
agencies  with  those  operated  by  the  States  and  by  municipalities.  As 
a  result,  practically  all  the  public  agencies  other  than  Federal  were 
united  with  the  United  States  Employment  Service  prior  to  Jan- 
uary 1,  1918.  Under  this  arrangement  many  employees  of  the  non- 
Federal  units  were  designated  as  departmental  employees  at  nominal 
consideration;  in  other  cases  the  State  and  municipal  offices  were 
simply  absorbed  and  lost  their  separate  identity. 

UNITED  STATES  PUBLIC  SERVICE  RESERVE. 

The  United  States  Public  Service  Eescrve  was  created  June  14, 
11)17,  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  This  organization  was  planned  to 
be  a  registration  agency  for  patriotic  citizens  who  desired  to  offer  their 
sei'vices  to  the  Goveiiiment,  either  with  or  without  compejosation  and 
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to  work  either  directly  on  Government  enterprises  or  in  enterprises 
engaged  in  service  for  the  Government. 

The  reserve  was  empowered  to  make  lists  available,  through  the 
United  States  Employment  Service,  for  industries  doing  war  work. 
The  lists  are  classified  showing  the  experience  and  liabilities  of  the 
members  and  indicate  the  location  of  men  having  particular  qualifi- 
cations. 

The  special  functions  of  the  reserve  and  its  operations  during  the 
fiscal  year  are  treated  elsewhere  in  this  report  under  that  section 
which  deals  with  the  work  of  the  United  States  Employment  Service 
since  its  organization  as  a  separate  bureau  of  the  Department. 

WOMAN  LABOR  TOR  WAR  INDUSTRIES. 

Even  before  the  declaration  of  war  it  became  evident  that  condi- 
tions demanded  the  use  of  some  central  agency  for  the  mobilization 
of  woman  workers.  Demands  for  workers  from  concerns  holding 
contracts  with  the  European  belligerents  were  extremely  heavy,  with 
the  added  certainty  that  if  the  United  States  became  involved  those 
demands  Avould  be  multiplied. 

In  the  mills  and  factories  upon  which  the  Government  had  to  rely 
for  munitions  and  materials  of  war,  and  upon  which  the  civilian 
population  must  depend  for  its  daily  needs,  there  were  nearly  a 
million  and  a  half  woman  wage  earners.  But  notwithstanding  the 
importance  of  these  woman  Avage  earners  in  winning  the  war,  there 
was  grave  danger  to  industrj^,  to  labor,  and  to  society  unless  at  the 
very  outset  a  discriminating  control  over  the  mobilization  of  woman 
labor  in  war  industries  was  exercised.  The  demoralization  of  the 
labor  market,  due  to  the  transformation  of  so  large  a  proportion  of 
the  country's  industries  into  manufactories  of  war  materials  and  to 
the  vast  requirements  of  shipyards  and  cantomnents,  was  accentuated 
by  the  withdrawal  from  industry  of  more  than  half  a  million  men 
affected  by  the  draft.  The  dangers  to  labor  and  life,  as  well  as  to 
military  success,  lay  in  the  overstraining  of  the  regular  workers  and 
in  an  unintelligent  draft  of  industrial  recruits. 

It  was  urgent  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  to  develop  a  system  of 
assorting  and  collecting  data  involving  both  man  and  woman  labor 
on  war  contracts  in  order  to  present  a  clear  chart  of  the  location  and 
character  of  war  industries  and  the  present  and  prospective  need  for 
woman  labor  in  them.  This  was  the  initial  step  in  supplying  the 
woman  labor  necessary  to  fill  war  orders  under  reasonable  working 
conditions. 

Obviously  such  work  demanded  an  investment  of  money  in  trained 
service.  At  the  time  the  United  States  severed  diplomatic  relations 
with  Germany  the  Department  of  Labor  did  not  have  funds  to  do 
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this  work  without  seriously  crippling  other  activities  of  equal  im- 
portance. When,  therefore,  the  National  League  for  Woman's 
Service  offered  assistance  in  the  form  of  an  adequately  financed  plan 
the  tender  was  accepted  on  condition  that  all  the  activities  of  the 
league  affecting  wage-earning  women  should  be  subject  to  the  con- 
trol of  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  and  that  the  Department  should  have 
an  official  representative  on  the  governing  board  of  the  bureau  which 
tlie  league  established  in  Washington.  The  Secretary  of  War  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  consented  to  furnish  this  Department  with 
a  list  of  all  contracts,  to  be  used  by  the  United  States  Employment 
Service  and  the  bureau  of  registration  and  information  of  the 
National  League  for  Woman's  Service  as  a  basis  for  the  mobiliza- 
tion of  woman  labor  for  Avar  industries. 

Through  the  arrangement  with  this  National  Tjcague  the  Depart- 
ment was  enabled  to  get  promptly  under  way  the  development  of 
methods  for  supplying  woman  labor  needed  in  war  industries.  The 
work  involved  the  assorting  and  collating  of  over  2,000  contracts  a 
month  from  the  United  States  Government,  communicating  with 
firms  holding  the  orders  to  ascertain  the  status  of  the  woman  labor 
supply  and  conditions  of  labor,  and  instituting  labor  recruiting  cam- 
paigns to  supply  actual  shortages  in  woman  labor. 

In  line  with  the  agreement  made  with  the  National  League  for 
Woman's  Service,  the  Department  on  October  1,  1917,  took  over  the 
phases  of  the  work  which  had  been  carried  on  by  the  league  for  the 
previous  six  months. 

GRAIN-BELT  HARA-EST. 

During  three  successive  seasons,  beginning  with  that  of  1914,  the 
Department  of  Labor  helped  in  finding  harvesters  for  the  great 
wheat  belt,  which  extends  from  Texas  through  Oklahoma,  Kansas, 
Nebraska,  North  and  South  Dakota  to  the  Canadian  border.  For 
the  harvest  of  1917  it  cooperated  with  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture under  a  memorandum  of  understanding  made  between  the  two 
departments  on  April  24,  1917.  With  local  authorities,  railway 
officials,  and  other  public  and  private  interests  these  departments 
worked  in  the  fields  of  Texas,  Oklahoma,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Mis- 
souri, Iowa,  Minnesota,  Montana,  and  the  Dakotas.  Splendid  re- 
sults followed,  not  a  bushel  of  grain  being  lost  for  lack  of  harvesters. 
Nor  did  the  cooperation  end  with  American  harvests.  By  agreement 
with  the  Canadian  Government  the  two  departments  extended  their 
service  across  the  Canadian  line  in  aid  of  harvesting  the  wheat  crops 
of  Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan,  in  return  for  which  Canada  helped 
the  United  States  to  obtain  extra  workers  for  the  potato  crop  and 
lumbering  operations  in  Aroostook  County,  Me.  ^  , 
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Owing  especially  to  the  world-wide  scarcity  of  foodstuffs  and  the 
necessity  for  harvesting  every  grain  of  wheat,  early  action  had  been 
taken  by  this  Department  in  making  plans.  During  the  winter  a 
representative  of  the  Department  had  been  stationed  in  the  wheat 
belt  and  had  conferred  with  farm  organizations,  railroad  officials, 
and  Employment  Service  officers  to  assist  in  securing  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  competent  workers  to  harvest  the  grain  crop  without  loss  of 
product  and  without  congestion  of  workers  at  any  point  in  the  harvest 
fields.  Representatives  of  railway  lines  entering  the  harvest  fields 
were  particularly  consulted  and  arrangements  were  made  whereby 
railway  lines  entering  the  wheat  belt  thi-ough  Kansas  City  would  co- 
operate with  the  United  States  Employment  Service  at  that  point, 
and  that  lines  entering  the  State  of  Ivansas  north  of  Kansas  City 
would  cooperate  with  the  State  commissioner  of  labor  at  Topeka,  It 
was  arranged  that  representatives  of  the  railroads  who  should  receive 
information  of  any  shortage  of  labor  should  report  that  fact  to  pub- 
lic employment  offices,  either  Federal  or  State,  rather  than  to  private 
labor  agencies,  as  had  been  the  practice  in  some  cases  heretofore. 

As  in  the  two  years  preceding,  bulletins  were  issued  by  the  Division 
of  Information  based  on  information  furnished  by  the  Kansas  City 
office  and  transmitted  to  all  first,  second,  and  third  class  post  offices 
in  the  United  States  to  be  posted  on  bulletin  boards.  Persons  in- 
terested in  the  information  contained  in  the  bulletins  were  requested 
to  communicate  with  the  Department's  representative  at  Kansas  City 
or  with  the  appropriate  State  official  before  proceeding  to  the  harvest 
fields,  and  all  persons  who  intended  to  enter  upon  the  harvest  work 
were  advised  to  purchase  railway  tickets  by  way  of  Kansas  City — 
where  this  could  be  done  without  additional  ex^Dense — for  the  purpose 
of  conferring  with  the  Federal  officer  there.  That  official,  being  in 
daily  communication  with  places  where  the  harvest  actually  was 
under  way,  was  able  to  direct  the  newcomers  to  localities  where  their 
services  were  needed  and  to  advise  them  to  avoid  communities  where 
sufficient  help  was  already  on  the  ground.  In  this  way  he  was  en- 
abled to  direct  harA^est  hands  as  they  finished  the  work  in  one  locality 
to  places  farther  north,  where  the  harvest  was  just  getting  imder  way. 
The  importance  of  saving  the  entire  wheat  crop,  particularly  in  view 
of  the  present  emergency,  can  not  be  overestimated. 

AGRICULTURAL  WORK  OUTSIDE   OF   THE    W^HEAT    BELT. 

In  addition  to  the  emergency  work  of  the  Department  with  respect 
to  the  wheat  harvest,  calls  were  received  from  other  sources  for  much 
needed  assistance.  Particular  requests  came  from  the  State  Indus- 
trial Commission  of  Xew  York  for  a  detail  of  experienced  men  to 
aid  the  farmers  of  that  State  to  secure  the  labor  needed.  As  the 
special  harvest  service  in  the  wheat-growing  States  of  ilte^MidiiJe 
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West  had  been  completed  by  that  time,  the  officer  of  the  United 
States  Employment  Service  who  had  supervised  the  harvest  work 
was  instructed  to  proceed  to  the  State  to  confer  with  the  State 
industrial  commission  and  recommend  such  action  with  the  United 
States  Employment  Service  as  would  aid  the  farmers  of  that  State. 
After  Iris  arrival  in  New  York  he  ascertained  that  the  greatest  de- 
mand for  additional  farm  labor  would  be  in  the  apple  and  peach 
orchards  and  the  potato  fields  from  Rochester  westward,  and  for 
grape  pickers  in  the  western  counties.  To  meet  the  situation  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  and  opened  a  temporary  office  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  United  States  Employment  Service  at  Buffalo,  the 
Niagara  County  Farm  Bureau  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
the  New  York  State  Food  Supply  Commission,  and  the  State  bureau 
of  employment. 

PERMANENT  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE. 

Prior  to  October  15, 1917,  the  United  States  Employment  Service, 
as  outlined  in  the  preceding  paragraphs,  had  been  conducted  as  a 
part  of  the  Division  of  Information  in  the  Bureau  of  Immigration 
and  under  the  supervision  of  the  chief  of  that  bureau.  The  funds 
necessary  to  carry  on  this  work  were  taken  from  the  immigration  ap- 
propriations, and  many  of  the  field  officers  of  the  Immigration  Service 
acted  in  a  dual  capacity,  both  as  Immigration  and  Employment 
officials.  During  the  formative  stages  of  the  service,  such  an  organ- 
ization was  the  best  that  the  facilities  of  the  Department  could  afford. 
The  excessive  war  demand,  however,  made  necessary  certain  changes 
in  the  basic  organization  which  would  divorce  it  wholly  from  the 
work  of  immigration  and  establish  the  operation  of  public  employ- 
ment exchanges  as  a  separate  branch  of  the  Department.  In  further- 
ance of  this  view  Congress  was  requested  to  grant  to  the  Department 
special  funds  for  the  conduct  of  a  more  extensive  system.  In  accord- 
ance with  this  request  Congress,  in  "An  act  making  appropriations 
to  supply  urgent  deficiencies  in  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1918,  and  prior  fiscal  years,  on  account  of  Avar  ex- 
penses, and  for  other  purposes,"  approved  by  the  President  October 
6,  1917,  provided  for  an  appropriation  of  $250,000  to  "enable  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  during  the  present  emergency,  in  addition  to 
existing  facilities,  to  furnish  such  information  and  to  render  such 
assistance  in  the  emplojmaent  of  wage  earners  throughout  the  United 
States  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war." 

Funds  then  being  available  for  the  purpose,  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Labor,  acting  as  provided  by  statute  instead  of  the  Sec- 
retary, who  was  absent  on  a  special  mission  by  appointment  of  the 
President,*  issued  a  departmental  order  providing  that  the  functions 
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of  the  Division  of  Information  with  reference  to  all  employment 
matters  not  emergent  in  character  should  continue  as  theretofore  in 
the  Bureau  of  Immigi'ation.  With  regard,  however,  to  such  employ- 
ment matters  as  were  emergent  in  character  it  was  provided  that 
they  should  be  managed  directly  from  the  Office  of  the  Secretary 
without  the  intervention  of  the  Bureau  of  Immigration,  and  at  the 
expense  of  the  recently  granted  congressional  appropriation.  With 
respect  to  the  Division  of  Information  itself,  it  was  provided  that  it 
should  report  directly  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  on  war  emergent 
matters  and  to  him  through  the  Commissioner  General  of  Immigra- 
tion on  all  matters  not  of  war  emergency.  In  order  to  unite  the 
various  employment  agencies  of  the  Department,  the  United  States 
Boys'  Working  Eeserve  and  the  United  States  Public  Service  Re- 
serve were  at  the  same  time  transferred  to  the  Office  of  the  Secretary 
Avith  the  view  that  in  so  far  as  they  might  thereafter  be  supported 
by  Federal  funds  their  expenses  should  be  met  out  of  the  emergency 
appropriation  referred  to. 

This  was  the  first  definite  step  taken  toward  the  organization  of 
the  United  States  Employment  Service  as  a  separate  branch  of  the 
Department's  activities.  Such  a  course  was  not  only  necessaiy  be- 
cause of  the  difference  in  character  between  employment  and  immi- 
gration work  but  also  by  reason  of  the  necessity  for  payment  of  the 
expenses  of  war  emergent  and  nonemergent  work  out  of  different 
funds. 

The  availabilitj^  of  funds  enabled  the  Department  to  undertake 
field  organization  upon  a  much  larger  scale  than  had  theretofore 
been  possible  and  to  throw  all  the  resources  of  the  Division  of  Infor- 
mation into  war  emergency  work.  The  volume  of  this  work  was 
even  greater  than  had  been  anticipated,  and  had  relief  not  been 
granted  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  have  suspended  employment 
work  almost  wholly,  since  the  appropriation  was  only  one-third  as 
large  as  the  amount  estimated  by  the  Department  to  be  necessary 
for  the  transaction  of  the  work  during  the  fiscal  year. 

On  December  5,  1917,  the  President  rendered  this  unnecessary  by 
allotting  to  the  Department  of  Labor  $825,000  from  the  appropria- 
tion "  National  security  and  defense,"  to  defray  expenses  in  connec- 
tion with  the  work  of  distribution  of  productive  labor  throughout 
the  United  States. 

The  availability  of  new  funds  with  which  to  organize  upon  a  more 
elaborate  scale  made  it  imperative  that  all  the  activities  and  facilities 
of  the  United  States  Employment  Service  should  be  placed  at  once 
under  a  single  directing  head.  Therefore,  on  December  13  an  addi- 
tional departmental  order  was  issued  providing  that  all  the  work  of 
the  Division  of  Information,  whether  war  emergent  or  otherwise, 
should  thereafter  report  directly  to  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  and 
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receive  its  instructions  directly  from  the  Assistant  Secretary.  All 
officers,  clerks,  and  employees  of  tlie  Bureau  of  Information  and  the 
Immigration  Service  who  were  found  to  be  experienced  in  the  work 
of  the  United  States  Employment  Service  were  transferred  without 
prejudice  to  the  Employmoit  Service  with  the  understanding  that 
should  appropriations  for  this  purpose'  be  discontinued  such  officers, 
clerks,  and  employees  so  transferred  should  be  retransferred  to  their 
former  positions.  With  the  promulgation  of  this  order,  the  Divi- 
sion of  Information,  which  comprehended  the  United  States  Em- 
jDloyment  Service,  was  temporarily  separated  from  the  Bureau  of 
Immigration,  and  its  entire  time  thereafter  until  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  year  was  devoted  to  the  extension  of  that  important  branch 
of  governmental  activities.  Meanwhile,  the  Secretary,  having  re- 
turned, approved  the  action  so  far  taken  and  under  date  of  January  3 
directed  that  the  Division  of  Information  should  thereafter  be  a  part 
of  the  enlarged  Employment  Service  and  should  be  known  as  the 
Division  of  Information,  Administration,  and  Clearance.  The  rela- 
tions of  the  Division  of  Information  to  the  United  States  Employ- 
ment Service  were  thus  reversed,  and  the  division  for  a  period  of  six 
months  remained  a  part  of  the  Employment  Service,  although  the 
latter  had  previously  been  a  part  of  the  Division  of  Information. 
This  was  possible  through  the  recognition  by  Congress  of  the  Em- 
ployment Service  as  a  distinct  unit  of  the  Department  of  Labor, 
apart  from  the  Division  of  Information  or  the  Bureau  of  Immigra- 
tion, through  the  appropriation  of  funds  for  its  maintenance.  On 
July  1,  1918,  the  Division  of  Information  was  again  restored  to  the 
Bureau  of  Immigration. 

Under  the  circumstances  outlined  above  the  United  States  Em- 
ployment Service  became  a  separate  unit  in  the  Department,  and  the 
issuance  of  the  Secretary's  order  of  January  3  is  considered  as  estab- 
lishing new  relatijonships  between  the  service  and  the  Department. 

On  January  3,  1918,  complete  instructions  for  the  creation  of  a 
.distinct  Employment  Service  were  issued.  The  plan  of  organiza- 
tion set  forth  in  that  memorandum  provided  for  a  director,  an 
assistant  director  for  field  work  and  quasi-official  bodies,  and  an 
assistant  director  for  administrative  work.  It  was  also  directed  that 
seven  divisions  should  be  organized — a  Women's  Division,  a  Division 
of  Information,  a  Division  of  Service  ReserA^es  which  included  the 
Public  Service  Reserve  and  the  Bo3'^s'  Working  Reserve,  a  Farm 
Service  Division,  a  Division  of  Investigation,  a  Statistical  Division, 
and  a  Division  of  Service  Offices.  Mr.  John  B.  Densmore,  who  had 
previously  been  Solicitor  for  the  Department,  was  appointed  as  di- 
rector of  the  service  and  Mr.  Charles  T.  Clayton  and  Mr.  Robert 
Watson  were  named  as  assistant  directors.  Subsequently  the  title 
of  the  director  was  changed  to  that  of  director  general  in  order  to 
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avoid  confusion  between  his  official  designation  and  that  of  several 
other  officers  in  the  Department  with  similar  titles. 

EXTENSION   OF  ORGANIZATION. 

One  of  the  first  things  undertaken  after  the  organization  of  the 
Employment  Service  under  the  terms  of  the  departmental  order  of 
January  3  was  to  establish  offices  in  the  several  States.  Fifteen  or 
20  men  possessing  Government  experience  and  some  acquaintance 
with  employment  business  were  selected  and  detailed  to  the  various 
States  for  the  purpose  of  expanding  the  existing  offices  and  organiz- 
ing additional  ones  wherever  necessary.  This  work  was  accomplished 
with  such  dispatch  that  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  there  were  in 
existence  more  than  400  employment  offices  throughout  the  entire 
United  States. 

Hand  in  hand  with  this  undertaking  was  the  organization  of  the 
United  States  into  13  employment  districts  and  tlie  selection  and 
appointment  of  superintendents  of  those  districts,  as  well  as  the 
appointment  of  a  Federal  director  in  each  State.  On  February  23, 
1918,  this  plan  became  operative.  These  districts  followed  the  geo- 
graphical lines  of  the  Federal  reserve  bank  system  with  Uie  excep- 
tion that  while  in  the  case  of  the  Federal  reserve  districts  portions 
of  one  State  lie  within  two  districts,  the  employment  districts  follow 
State  lines  in  all  instances. 

A  modification  of  the  departmental  order  of  January  3  was  de- 
termined upon  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  after  discussion  with  the 
Advisory  Council.  The  memorandum  of  the  Secretary  on  this  sub- 
ject was  dated  February  22,  1918,  and  became  effective  Mai*ch  1, 
1918,  and  contained  the  following  provisions : 

1.  The  Employment  Service  shall  be  administered  by  the  Department. 

2.  There  shall  be  a  director,  who  shall  have  general  supervision  of  all  the 
activities  of  the  Employment  Service. 

3.  There  shall  be  an  assistant  director,  who  shall  perform  such  dnties  as  may 
be  assigned  to  him  by  tlie  director  and  shall  act  as  director  In  the  absence  of 
his  chief. 

4.  There  shall  be  a  Policies  and  Planning  Board  composed  of  the  chiefs  of 
the  different  divisions,  with  a  permanent  secretary  assigned  to  it. 

5.  The  Division  of  Information  shall  be  known  as  the  Division  of  Informa- 
tion,  Administrationf  and  Clearance,  which  shall  have  charge  of  the  ordinary 
administrative  questions  arising  within  the  service,  including  files,  con*e- 
siwndence,  accounts,  statistics,  and  other  matters  normally  cared  for  by  ad- 
ministrative divisions,  and  shall  continue  to  conduct  clearing-house  operations 
comiected  with  enployment-exchange  work.  It  shall  also  have  under  its  super- 
vision field  work,  quasi-official  bodies,  and  service  offices. 

6.  There  shall  be  organized  a  Division  of  Training  of  Personnel,  the  duty  of 
which  sliall  be  to  give  the  necessary  training  to  the  rapidly  increasing  per- 
sonnel of  the  service.    It  is  not  intended  that  this  division  be  permanent. 

The  other  divisions  will  remain  as  at  present,  except  the  Division  of  In- 
vestigation, which  shall  be  abandoned.  ^  t 
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In  accordance  with  this  plan,  the  Assistant  Secretary  continued  to 
act  in  behalf  of  the  Department  in  the  administration  of  the  service, 
and  Mr.  Densmore  continued  as  director.  Since  only  one  assistant 
director  had  been  provided  for,  Mr.  Watson,  who  had  served  as  as- 
sistant director  for  administrative  work,  retired  from  the  duties  of 
that  position  and  acted  thereafter  as  assistant  to  the  Secretary  in 
the  administration  of  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Housing  and  Trans- 
portation. Mr.  Clayton  continued  to  serve  as  assistant  director  until 
the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  at  which  time  he  was  appointed  director  of 
civilian  insignia,  and  later  director  of  the  Training  and  Dilution 
Service  of  the  Department.  The  Policies  and  Planning  Board  cre- 
ated by  the  Secretary  was  abandoned  shortly  after  its  organization. 
The  organization  of  the  other  divisions  of  the  Employment  Service 
has  been  substantially  as  outlined  below  and  continued  as  such  to  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year. 

PUBLIC  SERVICE  RESERATS. 

Functions  and  duties* — ^The  United  States  Public  Service  Reserve 
is  the  recruiting  arm  of  the  United  States  Employment  Service.  In 
peace  times  the  great  network  of  United  States  Employment  Service 
offices  drawn  out  across  the  country  would  probably  be  sufficient  to 
supply  the  Nation's  industries  with  their  required  labor.  In  war 
times  only  a  few  places  have  surpluses  of  labor,  and  the  task  becomes 
principally  one  of  seeking  out  workers  of  the  proper  skill  and  train- 
ing for  the  waiting  jobs. 

The  Public  Service  Reserve  is  in  immediate  charge  of  a  national 
director,  and  in  each  State  there  is  a  Federal  director  of  the  Re- 
serve, who,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  is  the  same  official  who  holds 
the  position  of  Federal  director  of  the  United  States  Employment 
Service. 

The  Public  Service  Reserve  supplements  the  employment  offices 
with  15,000  enrollment  agents,  who  reach  down  into  the  smallest 
village  and  hamlet  to  tap  potential  supplies  of  wage  earners.  These 
agents,  acting  under  direction  of  a  Federal  director  for  each  State, 
seek  out  workers  in  less  essential  occupations  and  through  the  em- 
ployment offices  distribute  them  at  the  points  where  they  are  most 
vitally  needed  to  bring  about  maximum  production.  They  also  act 
as  agents  of  the  community  labor  boards  in  stimulating  and  super- 
vising the  transfer  of  workers  to  more  essential  occupations  and  in 
moving  male  workers  into  war  work  from  occupations  that  can 
readily  be  filled  by  women.  The  enrollment  agents  are  also  used  to 
register  in  advance  men  in  specified  trades  for  which  it  is  known 
that  there  will  be  demand  in  the  war  emergency. 

Organized  June  14,  1917,  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the  United 
States  Public  Service  Reserve  at  first  confined  its  activities  to  the 
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indexing  and  classifying  of  applicants  at  Washington  for  govern- 
mental service.  From  its  lists  it  furnished  to  the  Army,  Navy,  and 
governmental  departments  thousands  of  men,  mostly  of  the  higher 
skilled  types,  such  as  engineers,  technical  experts  and  skilled  me- 
chanics. The  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  has  secured  from  its 
registration  lists  many  thousands  of  skilled  men  for  shipbuilding. 
Hundreds  of  officers  of  particular  technical  qualifications  were  fur- 
nished the  Army,  thus  eliminating  a  long  search  for  the  type  desired. 
Many  of  the  civilian  administrative  heads  of  the  war-emergency 
governmental  departments  were  also  secured  from  the  reserve  lists. 
Over  1,500  aviation  motor  mechanics  were  enlisted  through  the 
reserve,  in  the  short  space  of  five  weeks,  in  January  and  February, 
1918,  for  overseas  service.  The  names  of  over  4,500  railway  men 
have  been  submitted  to  the  Division  of  Military  Railways  for  induc- 
tion and  enlistment  into  various  locomotive  and  engineering  regi- 
ments ;  470  to  the  Tank  Corps ;  472  in  a  special  drive  for  towermen 
for  the  Navy.  The  reserve  also  cooperated  most  helpfully  in  the 
special  drive  made  by  the  Civilian  Personnel  Section  of  the  Ord- 
nance Department  throughout  the  country  for  all  kinds  of  civilian 
help.  At  present  it  has  registered  and  indexed  more  than  300,000 
men  of  various  skilled  and  unskilled  trades.  Undoubtedly  produc- 
tion has  been  appreciably  increased  and  efficiency  improved  by  its 
ability  to  furnish  on  short  notice  men  of  almost  any  qualifications. 

boys'  working  reserve. 

The  United  States  Boys'  Working  Eeserve  is  the  branch  of  the 
United  States  Employment  Service  in  charge  of  mobilization  and 
placement  of  boys  between  the  ages  of  16  and  21  in  civilian  war 
work. 

Organized  under  the  Department  of  Labor  in  April,  1917,  it  has 
rapidly  grown  from  a  small  beginning  into  a  substantial  factor  in 
the  Nation's  war  machinery,  performing  its  share  of  the  heavy  task 
laid  upon  the  Employment  Service  by  the  withdrawal  of  over 
3,000,000  soldiers  from  production.  Concerned  primarily  with  the 
problem  of  helping  maintain  food  production,  it  attained  results  in 
its  second  year  from  a  formerly  untapped  source  of  labor,  at  the 
same  time  exercising  due  care  for  the  improvement  and  safeguarding 
of  the  boys. 

During  1918  it  enrolled  approximately  250,000  boys  of  high-school 
age,  principally  in  its  agricultural  division.  The  direct  result  of 
this  movement — in  terms  of  crop  increase,  and  in  many  districts, 
crop  salvage — has  been  important.  A  further  effect  of  the  reserve 
organization,  in  giving  Federal  recognition  to  the  farm  boy,  has  been 
the  conserving  of  the  labor  of  the  farm  boy  to  the  farm. 
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Some  of  the  notable  mobilization  records  are  as  follows :  In  Illinois 
21,000  boys  worked  on  the  farms;  in  Connecticut  10,000  boys  helped 
care  for  the  largest  acreage  of  food  crops  in  the  history  of  the  State;  ! 
in  New  York  State  12,000  members  rendered  invaluable  service  on  the 
farms ;  in  Indiana  15,000  boys  were  sent  to  the  farms. 

In  cooperation  with  the  United  States  Boys'  Working  Eeserve 
central  farm  camps  were  operated  in  Indiana,  Delaware,  Connecticut, 
Pennsylvania,  Vermont,  and  Maine.  From  these  camps  the  boys  were 
distributed  to  smaller  camps,  called  Liberty  Camps,  where  they  lived 
under  a  director  and  whence  they  were  taken  each  morning  by  the 
farmers,  who  utilized  their  services.  To  the  Pennsylvania  Committee 
of  Public  Safety  and  to  the  faculty  of  State  College  is  due  the  credit 
of  inaugurating  this  highly  successful  undertaking. 

Enlistment  was  purely  voluntary  and  based  upon  an  appeal  to 
support  the  fighting  forces  abroad  by  devoting  the  summer  vacation 
period  to  productive  labor.  Each  volunteer  first  received  a  general 
physical  examination  to  determine  his  fitness  for  the  strain  of  farm 
work.  The  method  and  period  of  preparation  varied  in  the  several 
States  according  to  the  facilities  locally  available.  In  some  of  thd 
States  the  boys  received  preliminary  instruction  on  farms  equipped 
for  demonstration  and  training  of  successive  small  groups.  In 
Michigan  the  training  farm  was  privately  financed  and  run  in  con- 
nection with  a  Detroit  high  school.  In  other  States  boys  were  dis- 
tributed directly  to  the  farms  where  their  services  were  most  needed, 
without  practical  instruction  in  advance,  while  in  still  other  States 
training  was  given  in  camps  established  in  connection  with  State 
agricultural  colleges. 

The  expenses  of  the  central  training  camps  were  met  by  allotment 
of  funds  by  the  State  councils  of  defense,  and  those  of  other  training 
centers  were  privately  raised,  the  boys'  transportation  to  and  from 
the  camps  being  paid  in  most  instances  by  their  local  communities. 
The  workers,  hoAvever,  received  only  standard  farm  wages,  averaging 
from  $1  to  $2  per  day,  and  report  records  from  employers  themselves 
shoAv  that  over  95  per  cent  of  boys  placed  on  farms  were  satisfactory 
workers.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  other  constructive  agencies  offered 
valuable  assistance  in  supervision,  both  during  the  period  of  training 
and  in  looking  after  working  and  living  conditions  on  thfi  farms. 

Uniforms  and  hadges. — Realizing  the  effect  upon  the  boys'  morale 
of  a  military  uniform,  and  desiring  to  utilize  this  psychological  cle- 
ment for  the  benefit  of  the  boys  as  well  as  for  the  improvement  of 
the  service,  the  national  director,  with  the  sanction  of  the  United 
States  Army,  has  approved  a  regulation  khaki  uniform  of  semi- 
military  design,  for  the  exclusive  use  of  Eeserve  boys.  The  coming 
months  will  see  this  official  uniform  on  thousands  of  youths  of  high- 
school  age  throughout  the  Nation.  ^^.^.^^^ ^^ GoOglc 
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Satisfactory  service  in  farming  or  industry,  for  a  minimum  period 
of  6  weeks  on  the  farm  or  10  weeks  in  industry,  is  rewarded  by  a 
bronze  national  badge,  and  notaUe  service  by  a  bronze  service  bar. 

In  many  instances  where  special  crops  were  jeopardized  by  the 
failure  of  adequate  labor  to  harvest  them,  they  were  saved  and  the 
food  supply  of  the  crop  year  was  much  increased  through  the 
prompt  assistance  of  boys  recruited  by  the  reserve.  Apart  from  this 
special  work  the  steady,  normal  record  of  farm  assistance  in  general 
by  the  agricultural  division  of  tlie  Boys*  Working  Reserve  has  been 
highly  creditable.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  boys  worked  through 
the  entire  summer. 

The  high  schools  in  some  States  have  introduced  into  their  curricula 
a  comprehensive  series  of  printed  Farm  Craft  Lessons,  specially 
prepared  for  the  purpose  and  affording  a  convenient  medium  of 
textbook  instruction  in  simple  farm  processes.  The  success  of  this 
experiment  has  led  to  the  formulation  of  plans  to  encourage  the  in- 
troduction of  the  series  in  expanded  form  into  high  schools  generally 
during  the  coming  winter.  In  several  of  the  larger  cities  the  interest 
of  livery-stable  owners  and  proprietors  of  farm-implement  stores  has 
been  enlisted  to  the  extent  of  lending  the  use  of  horses,  harness,  and 
farm  tools  for  demonstration  to  classes  in  the  practical  handling 
and  use  of  horses,  harness,  and  farm  machinery.  In  this  way,  in  the 
high  schools  and  training  camps,  30,000  boys  were  trained  during  the 
past  year  in  farm  craft. 

In  spite  of  the  acute  shortage  of  farm  labor,  which  naturally  em- 
phasized the  agricultural  activities  of  the  reserve  during  the  summer 
of  1918,  the  problem  of  the  boy  in  industry  was  given  its  share  of 
attention.  Economic  necessity  or  the  lure  of  high  wages  caused 
an  increasing  number  of  boys  to  leave  school,  and  even  their 
homes,  to  enter  industry.  The  positions  were  often  unsuited  to 
future  advancement,  as  experience  proves  that  after  once  entering 
upon  such  employment  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  boy  workers 
ever  i-eturned  to  take  up  their  school  education.  Further,  working 
and  living  conditions  in  and  about  many  of  the  hastily  constructed 
war-industry  centers  were  found  to  be  unfavorable  to  the  general 
welfare  of  boy  employees,  and  at  the  opening  of  the  school  year  the 
decrease  in  male  high-school  attendance  was  found  to  be  alarming. 
Plans  were  rapidly  put  into  effect  to  deal  constructively  with  this 
situation,  and  it  was  arranged  to  place  in  each  of  the  larger  employ- 
ment offices  a  special  enrollment  officer,  known  as  junior  counselor, 
to  whom  all  boy  applicants  for  employment  are  referred.  This  official 
centers  his  efforts  first  upon  persuading  the  boy  applicant  to  return 
to  or  remain  at  school;  but  if  the  boy's  reasons  for  seeking  industrial 
employment  prove  proper  the  officer  finds  a  place  for  him^  if  possible 
suiting  any  natural  bent,  with  an  eye  to  his  future  career.    He  is  at 
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the  same  time  enrolled  in  the  industrial  division  of  the  reserve,  which 
insists  upon  compliance  with  its  educational  requirements  of  part- 
time  or  extension-school  study. 

At  the  date  of  this  report  there  are  in  process  of  enforcement  meas- 
ures for  the  lessening  of  casual  desertion  of  school  at  the  boy's  forma- 
tive age  and  for  the  continuance  of  instruction  for  youths  who  are 
obliged  to  enter  industry  because  of  economic  necessity. 

As  a  means  of  keeping  in  touch  with  its  field  forces  and  securing 
publicity,  the  organization  published  during  the  year  a  monthly 
bulletin,  appropriately  called  Boy  Power,  containing  textual  and 
pictorial  matter  of  assistance  to  the  movement. 

Reserve  officials  feel  that  the  record  of  the  year's  activities  can  not 
be  accurately  expressed  alone  in  terms  of  food  production,  school 
extension,  or  industrial  control.  The  effect  of  the  public  policies  of 
the  organization  upon  tlie  spirit,  ideals,  and  social  attitudes  of  the 
boys  as  citizens  of  a  great  Republic  at  war  is  known  to  be  profound, 
but  can  not  yet  be  set  forth  in  concrete,  terms.  The  movement  has 
been  and  will  be  guided  by  the  principles  that  in  dealing  with  ado- 
lescence the  latent  boy  power  of  the  Nation  can  not  and  shall  not  bo 
manipulated  merely  as  a  productive  mechanism. 

FARM  SERVICE  DIVISION. 

The  special  harvest  activities  of  the  United  States  Employment 
Service  during  the  harvest  of  1918  were  directed  by  the  Farm  Service 
Division. 

With  a  view  to  giving  special  attention  to  this  subject  a  special 
assistant  to  the. direct  or  general  was  appointed  with  jurisdiction  for 
harvest-hand  purposes,  extended  to  cover  all  of  the  States  through 
which  the  harvest  workers  would  pass.  Beginning  in  April,  1918, 
this  officer  established  temporary  offices  for  this  special  work  through- 
out the  States  of  Oklahoma,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Missouri,  Iowa,  Min- 
nesota, and  the  Dakotas,  and  a  volunteer  representative  was  selected 
in  each  county  in  those  States  to  make  reports  concerning  crop  and 
labor  conditions.  As  the  harvest  season  approached,  the  assistant 
to  the  director  general,  at  Kansas  City,  was  in  receipt  of  daily  reports 
from  his  various  representatives  in  the  field,  who  kept  him  thoroughly 
advised  regarding  the  ripening  of  the  grain,  the  probable  time  that 
the  harvest  laborers  would  be  required,  and  the  number  needed  in 
each  community.  As  an  evidence  of  the  efficient  manner  in  which  this 
work  was  carried  on,  it  may  be  stated  that  many  letters  have  been 
received  from  chambers  of  commerce  and  individuals  in  the  territory 
concerned,  conveying  the  information  that  not  a  bushel  of  wheat  had 
been  lost  through  lack  of  sufficient  help. 

Cooperation  of  Farm  Service  Division  with  other  agencies. — Effec- 
tive cooperative  arrangements  have  been  entered  into  between  the 
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Farm  Service  Division  and  other  governmental  and  private  agencies, 
for  giving  every  possible  attention  to  farm-labor  problems.  More 
than  200  daily  newspapers  are  aiding  the  Farm  Service  Division  in 
the  correction  of  local  labor  shortages  tliroiigh  publicity. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  means  yet  devised  by  the  Farm  Service 
Division  for  coming  into  direct  contact  with  farmers  is  the  plan  of 
cooperation  through  the  8,000  rural  telephone  lines,  many  of  which 
are  owned  and  directed  by  the  farmers  themselves.  Under  this  plan 
the  manager  of  each  of  these  telephone  lines  has  been  asked  to  in- 
struct the  operators  under  his  supervision  to  call  up  each  farmer  at 
least  once  a  week  and  make  inquiry  as  to  his  labor  needs.  Requests 
for  farm  labor  received  by  the  operator  are  reported  immediately 
to  the  examiner  in  charge  of  the  local  office  of  the  United  States 
Employment  Service  or  to  the  local  postmaster. 

Cooperative  activities  have  been  established  with  three  of  the 
principal  farm  organizations  and  Avith  the  commercial  organizations 
of  the  county  as  well. 

The  order  of  the  Postmaster  General  placing  at  the  disposal  of 
the  United  States  Employment  Service  all  third  and  fourth  class 
postmasters  and  rural  carriers  to  act  as  labor  agents  has  contributed 
materially  to  the  efforts  of  the  Farm  Service  Division  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  farm  labor. 

Mexican  and  Bahama  labor  Importation, — ^To  the  Farm  Service 
Division  was  intrusted  the  duty  of  carrying  out  the  arrangements 
entered  into  betw^ecn  the  Immigration  Service  and  the  Employment 
Service  for  the  temporary  admission  of  Mexican  laborers.  In  March 
the  Farm  Service  Division  was  enabled  to  secure  a  permit  by  which 
1,500  Bahamans  were  brought  into  this  country  temporarily  and 
assigned  to  the  trucking  and  gardening  interests  of  the  east  coast 

of  Florida. 

w^omen's  division. 

The  Women's  Division  has  been  engaged  since  its  creation  in 
meeting  the  demand  for  female  labor.  An  effort  to  recruit  women 
workers  has  been  made  only  when  calls  have  been  received  for  them, 
or  Avhen  trained  women  of  unusual  ability  have  made  application 
for  Avork  which  is  believed  to  exist. 

Local  women's  divisions  have  increased  in  number  from  9  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  1918,  to  55  on  July  1,  1918.  Placement  of  Avomen  has  also 
been  carried  on  in  branch  offices  of  the  service  whenever  openings 
or  applications  have  been  listed.  Actual  placements  of  women  re- 
ported by  local  offices  for  the  last  six  months  of  the  fiscal  year  are 
as  follows: 

January 9,CG7  May 22,344 

Febniary 7,  074  June. 19, 127 

March 7,  758 

April . 17,  442 


Total JigJlizedb^AjJO'SS,  412 
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Placements  in  the  majority  of  the  offices  have  consisted  largely 
of  women  for  industrial  or  domestic  work,  but  several  of  the  offices 
have  arranged  to  direct  to  employment  many  women  in  high-grade 
clerical  and  secretarial  positions. 

On  April  1,  1918,  the  Women's  Collegiate  Section  of  the  Employ- 
ment Service  was  created  and  incorporated  into  the  "Women's  Di- 
vision. Since  that  time  calls  for  trained  women,  particularly  for 
Government  war  work,  have  been  handled  by  that  section.  Co- 
operation has  been  established  with  such  agencies  as  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission,  noncommercial  employment  agencies,  and  organi- 
zations equipped  to  furnish  trained  women  for  duty  in  nursing  and 
other  specialized  occupations. 

UNITED  STATES  EMPL0Y3IENT  SERVICE  BULLETIN. 

The  United  States  Employment  Service  Bulletin  has  been  pub- 
lished weekly  since  January,  1918.  Its  purpose  is  twofold:  (1)  To 
create  and  foster  an  intelligent  interest  and  loyalty  on  the  part  of 
every  officer  and  employee  of  the  Employment  Service,  and  (2)  to 
explain  to  the  employers  and  employees  of  the  Nation  the  purpose 
of  the  Employment  Service  and  demonstrate  how  they  might  enter 
into  practical  cooperation. 

In  both  these  respects  the  Bulletin  has  been  eminently  successful. 
Copies  are  free,  but  the  circulation  list  is  limited  to  those  readers 
definitely  interested  in  or  affected  by  the  service  and  its  program. 
Since  the  Bulletin  contains  all  official  orders,  rewritten  and  ex- 
plained so  as  to  be  completely  understood  by  the  layman,  and  in- 
formative matter  regarding  the  Employment  Service,  it  is  used 
w^eekly  by  hundreds  of  newspapers  and  other  publications  as  a 
source  of  material  for  news  and  editorial  columns.  This  greatly 
increases  the  scope  of  the  circulation.  During  the  last  month  of 
the  fiscal  year  the  Bulletin  was  of  especial  value  in  explaining  the 
centralized  war  labor  recruiting  program  to  the  personnel  of  the 
Employment  Service  and  to  employers  and  employees. 

KEGRO  DIVISION. 

Tliis  division  was  created  by  an  amendment  to  the  organization  of 
the  United  States  Employment  Service,  as  evidenced  by  a  memoran- 
dum from  the  Secretary  of  Labor  bearing  date  of  February  22, 1918. 

The  chief  of  the  division,  Giles  B.  Jackson,  prepares  plans  for  the 
operation  of  the  division  and  has  been  actively  at  work  in  further 
preparation  of  a  program  for  the  most  complete  and  efficient  utiliza- 
tion of  Negro  labor.  He  acts  in  conjunction  with,  and  his  plans  are 
in  part  supervised  by,  the  director  of  Negro  Economics. 
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SKILLED  AND  UNSKILLED  LABOR. 

In  May,  1918,  the  situation  with  respect  to  supplying  the  necessary 
skilled  and  unskilled  labor  to  Government  plants  and  private  con- 
cerns engaged  in  war  work  became  so  acute  that  special  sections — ^the 
Skilled  Labor  Section  and  the  Unskilled  Labor  Section — were  estab- 
lished in  the  director  general's  office. 

Through  the  cooperation  of  the  labor  organizations  and  with  the 
assistance  of  a  qualified  field  staff  the  Skilled  Labor  Section  was  en- 
abled to  move  a  very  large  number  of  men  from  nonessential  work 
to  shipyards  and  plants  of  Government  contractors.  When  it  became 
apparent  that  the  operations  of  the  draft  were  removing  from  in- 
dustry men  that  it  would  be  difficult  or  impossible  to  replace,  arrange- 
ments were  made  for  furloughing  men  of  certain  trades  from  the 
Army  into  war  industry. 

On  August  1,1918,  the  Unskilled  Labor  Section*  in  accordance  with 
the  directions  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  took  up  the  work  of  recruit- 
ing all  industrial  labor  for  work  connected  with  the  war,  with  the 
exception  of  labor  for  railroads,  farms,  and  projects  where  less  than 
100  men  are  employed. 

During  the  latter  part  of  June,  1918,  there  was  begun  the  formu- 
lation of  a  system  of  State  advisory  boards,  community  labor  boards, 
and  State  organization  committees — with  joint  representation  of  em- 
ployers, employees,  and  the  United  States  Employment  Service — ^to 
assist  in  the  recruiting  of  unskilled  labor  for  war  work  and  in  the 
further  extension  of  the  machinery  of  the  Employment  Service 
throughout  the  country. 

With  a  view  to  securing  the  best  possible  organization  for  the 
functioning  of  the  machinery  of  the  United  States  Employment 
Service  and  the  carrying  out  of  the  war  labor  supplying  program 
by  centralized  administration  at  Washington  and  decentralized  op- 
eration with  the  State  as  the  unit,  a  committee  of  employment  ex- 
perts came  to  Washington  at  the  invitation  of  the  director  general, 
and  with  their  assistance  several  changes  in  the  organization  of  the 
Employment  Service  were  effected. 

In  substance,  these  changes  consist  of  the  abolition  of  the  system 
of  13  employment  districts,  thereby  making  the  State  the  unit,  and 
the  gradual  elimination  of  the  district  superintendencies ;  the  cen- 
tering of  responsibility  for  the  field  organization  on  the  Federal 
directors  of  employment  for  the  States;  the  institution  of  uniform 
methods  of  office  operation ;  and  the  realignment  of  the  administra- 
tive work  at  Washington  into  five  divisions,  each  in  charge  of  a 
director. 
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Under  this  readjustment  the  director  general's  office  at  Washing- 
ton is  now  known  as  the  Administratiye  Offices.  The  functions  of  the 
live  divisions  mentioned  are  as  follows : 

Control  Division. — Preparation  of  all  general  and  special  orders; 
supervision  of  the  field  organization  attached  directly  to  the  Adminis- 
trative Offices;  mails  and  files;  general  correspondence;  reports  from 
the  Federal  directors  for  the  States  and  research  and  statistical  work ; 
property  and  supplies  for  the  Administrative  Offices  and  the  field 
organization ;  auditing  and  supervision  of  expenditures  and  accounts. 

Field  Organization  Division. — Creation  and  perfection  of  an  effi- 
cient system  of  employment  offices  in  each  State;  organization  of 
the  State  advisory  boards  and  community  labor  boards ;  supervision 
of  the  work  of  the  Public  Service  Reserve  and  Boys'  Working  Re- 
serve; obtaining  proper  facilities  for  women's  and  farm-labor  de- 
partments in  local  offices;  creation  of  special  departments  for  such 
other  classes  of  workers  as  may  need  specialized  handling. 

Clearance  Division, — ^Distribution  of  requests  for  labor  among  the 
States  according  to  their  proper  share  of  workers  to  be  furnished; 
reports  concerning  the  supply  of  and  the  demand  for  workers ;  refer- 
ence of  orders  for  help  from  employers  to  the  Federal  directors  for 
the  States  in  which  they  originate  and  reference  of  orders  from 
Federal  directors  to  other  localities  as  necessary;  arrangement  of 
transportation  details  prior  to  giving  information  to  the  Federal 
directors. 

Personnel  Division. — ^Appointments  and  personnel  records;  de- 
veloping plans  for  and  supervising  the  training  of  employees  of  the 
United  States  Employment  Service;  developing  a  classification  of 
occupations  and  promoting  the  use  of  uniform  terminology  in  the 
Employment  Service  offices;  developing  standard  tests  and  supervis- 
ing their  use  in  the  placement  work  of  the  Employment  Service. 

Information  Division. — ^Publication  of  the  United  States  Employ- 
ment Service  Bulletin  and  other  organs  of  the  Employment  Service, 
and  a  supervision  and  control  of  all  news  matter  originating  within 
the  administrative  offices  of  the  Employment  Service. 

The  following  table  is  a  summary  of  the  employment  activities 
for  the  year,  so  far  as  the  figures  are  available,  by  States.  It  will 
be  noted  that  a  total  of  1,890,593  placements  were  made,  Illinois 
leading  with  294,639,  followed  by  Ohio  with  246,232,  the  State  of 
Washington  with  197,413,  and  California  with  183,943. 
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Activities  of  the  United  States  Employment  Service  during  the  fiscal  year  ended 

June  30,  1918,  by  States, 


SUto. 


Opportunities. 


Applica- 
tions for 
help. 


Number 
applied  for. 


Applications  for  employment. 


Number 
registered. 


Number 
referred. 


Number 
actually 
placed. 


Total. 


Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia. . 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

llUnois 

Indiana 

Iowa , 

Kansas , 

Kentucky , 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota , 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  HampslMre 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsyh-ania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


750,472 


2,903,798 


2,381,392 


2,440,052 


1,890,503 


1,211 

1,245 

1,621 

118,628 

29,468 

1,829 

345 

2,982 

186 

561 

1,194 

118,733 

23,364 

6,951 

12,532 

0) 

1,403 

37 

2,759 

39,706 

44,126 

8,744 

77 

23,931 

311 

13,177 

650 

(«) 

23,243 

77 

34,318 

173 

1,065 

1,139 

18,768 

27,222 

22,357 

2,372 

275 

307 

1,087 

5,120 

626 

111.433 

41,435 
133 


24,120 
5,478 
35,818 
261,181 
44,811 
31,285 
15,231 
22,119 
8,483 
16,197 
4,460 
421,214 
39,045 
22,306 
21,794 


16,6 


34,488 

85,571 

134,053 

31,918 

5,120 

108,955 

6,437 

45,358 

3,118 

(«) 

80,617 

36,275 

187,925 

1,621 

2,111 

360,896 

38,485 

83,681 

197,126 

20,300 

9,737 

4,004 

93,064 

45,038 

2,587 

49,911 
269,937 
(«) 

61,865 
4,382 


5,268 

2,351 

15,190 

138,653 

32,656 

36,633 

7,742 

18,761 

8,500 

5,697 

1,750 

360,255 

39,081 

14,666 

17,130 

3,079 
285 
44,300 
90,421 
125,077 
26,438 

2,281 
79,161 

6,597 
20,076 

2,410 

58,040 

323 

145,885 

824 

1,939 

515,667 

31,103 

39,223 

161,038 

16,857 

4,106 

1,489 

25,022 

31,680 

1,795 

21,428 
139,894 

79,637 
894 


4,312 
2,596 
12,841 
219,449 
33,598 
28,361 
7,846 
20,959 
6,712 
3,705 
1,402 
346,419 
68,724 
12,942 
13,707 


?l 


i,i6i 

158 
34,094 
87,255 
209,143 
68,549 

3,711 
75,176 

5,681 
37,764 

1,987 

54,154 

140 

116,684 

1,541 

1,584 

319,670 

36,032 

105,917 

139,881 

18,533 

3,278 

1,456 

21,405 

22,015 

1,678 

19,624 
204,449 

57,349 
020 


3,470 

2,486 

11,966 

183,943 

22,607 

26,926 

6,987 

19,070 

5,018 

2,527 

1,323 

294,630 

36,279 

8,800 

11,763 

0) 

14,545 

150 

26,002 

49,639 

106,768 

40,322 

2,361 

68,277 

5,005 

19,002 

1,770 

(«) 

52,790 

06 

80,546 

090 

1,431 

246,232 

23,823 

68,653 

132,403 

8,437 

2,950 

1,430 

18,666 

18,132 

1,490 

(«) 

16,323 

197,413 

(») 

47,643 
523 


>The  figures  for  Kentucky  are  included  in  those  for  old  employment  district  No.  VIII, comprising  the 
States  of  Arkansas,  Kentucky,  Missouri,  and  Tennessee.  .     .      ,    , 

*  The  figures  for  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont  are  included  in  those  for  old  employment  district  No.  I, 
comprising  the  New.  England  States.  ...„,.,  ,  .     ^^ 

>  The  figures  for  West  Virginia  are  included  in  those  for  old  employment  District  No.  IV,  comprising  the 
States  of  Ohio  and  West  Vir^nia. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  a  public  employment  service,  the  mere 
showing  of  a  great  number  of  placements  does  not  necessarily  mean 
an  efficient  organization.  Many  times  it  is  fully  as  important  to  keep 
a  man  at  his  regular  job  as  it  is  to  locate  him  a  new  job.  But  when  it 
is  considered  that  during  the  year  nearly  two  million  wage  earners 
were  actually  placed  in  positions  for  which  they  were  qualified  and 
in  which  their  services  were  greatly  needed,  the  benefit  thus  accruing 
to  productive  and  constructive  enterprises,  as  well  as  ta>the  w;a£:e 
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earners  themselves,  can  not  well  be  expressed  in  either  words  or 
figures. 

The  authority  for  the  operation  of  the  United  States  Employ- 
ment Service  for  the  fiscal  year  1919,  and  for  the  funds  for  financing 
the  work,  is  contained  in  the  simdry  civil  bill  approved  July  1,  1918, 
and  is  as  follows: 

To  enable  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  during  the  present  emergency,  to  furnish 
such  Information  and  to  render  such  assistance  in  tlie  employment  of  wage 
earners  throughout  the  United  States  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  in  the  prose- 
cution of  the  war  and  to  aid  in  the  standardization  of  all  wages  paid  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  and  its  agencies,  including  personal  services 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  elsewhere,  heat  and  light,  telegraph  and  tele- 
phone service,  supplies  and  equipment,  and  printing  and  binding,  $5,500,000: 
Provided f  That  no  money  now  or  hereafter  appropriated  for  the  payment  of 
wages  not  fixed  by  statute  shall  be  available  to  pay  wages  in  excess  of  the 
standard  determined  upon  by  the  War  Labor  Policies  Board. 

The  appropriation  of  $250,000  "  to  enable  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  advance 
to  wage  earners  transportation  to  such  places  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  employment  in  connection  with  the  prosecution  of  the 
war,"  contained  in  the  deficiency  appropriation  act  approved  March  twenty- 
eighth,  nineteen  hundred  and  eighteen,  is  continued  and  made  available,  for 
the  same  purposes  and  under  the  same  conditions  for  the  fiscal  year  nineteen 
hundred  and  nineteen. 

DEPAETMENTAL  EECOMMENDATIONS. 

EMPLOYMENT  FOR  RETURNING  SOLDIERS. 

The  Department  looks  forward  to  the  day  when  our  victorious 
soldiers  will  return  to  their  peaceful  and  customary  pursuits  and 
join  once  more  in  the  upbuilding  through  industry  of  the  Nation 
which  they  have  defended  by  force  of  arms.  Nor  is  the  Department 
unmindful  of  the  fact  that  the  overwhelming  mass  of  our  armies  is 
drawn  from  the  ranks  of  wage  earners,  and  that  when  their  military 
task  is  done  these  men  will  return  to  the  ranks  of  wage  earners.  It 
would  be  an  ungrateful  Nation,  indeed,  which  did  not  deem  it  its 
first  duty  to  assure  to  its  returned  soldiers  honorable  and  profitable 
employment.  It  has  been  the  unfortunate  experience  of  the  armies 
of  other  nations  that  gratitude  has  been  too  frequently  confined  to 
words,  and  men  who  have  risked  their  lives  have  too  often  been 
released  from  military  life  to  find  an  industrial  condition  where 
there  were  more  men  than  opportunities  for  work.  In  consequence, 
such  men  have  frequently  submitted  to  the  humiliation  of  accepting 
alms. 

The  Department,  therefore,  believes  that  the  problem  of  providing 
profitable  employment  for  our  returned  soldiers  is  its  first  duty.  To 
believe  otherwise  would  be  to  violate  the  spirit  of  the  organic  act 
of  the  Department.    "  The  purpose  of  the  Department^of  Labor," 
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says  this  act,  ^'  shall  be  to  foster,  promote,  a&d  develop  the  welfare 
of  the  wage  earners  of  the  United  States,  to  improve  their  working 
conditions,  and  to  advance  their  opportunities  for  profitable  em- 
ployment." 

It  is  in  furtherance  of  this  injunction  that  the  department  has 
created  and  extended  the  United  States  Employment  Service.  The 
duties  of  this  service,  in  brief,  are  to  bring  together  the  manless  job 
and  the  jobless  man.  It  is  therefore  contemplated  to  use  its  full 
resources  in  minimizing  such  unemployment  as  shall  occur.  And, 
indeed,  if  there  were  an  equality  between  the  numbers  of  men  wish- 
ing employment  and  the  opportunities  for  employment,  this  liaison 
would  be  sufficient.  Even  in  the  most  prosperous  periods,  however, 
there  is  a  disparity  between  the  actual  number  of  wage  earners  and 
the  number  that  our  industries  can  absorb.  Under  the  most  favor* 
able  circumstances  this  unemployed  surplus  is  such  as  to  give  rise 
to  grave  social  and  industrial  problems.  So  long  as  this  basic  condi- 
tion persists,  it  is  apparent  that  the  mere  bringing  together  of  men 
and  jobs  is  not  sufficient.  In  order  to  provide  for  this  surplus,  we 
must  do  more  than  seek  for  employment  among  opportunities  already 
existing.  We  must  correct  the  disparity  itself.  Consequently,  the 
Department  faces  the  further  duty  of  creating  new  opportunities 
for  employment.  In  accordance  with  this  view,  the  Department  has 
been  for  more  than  three  years  engaged  upon  a  comprehensive  study 
of  the  problem  of  discovering  new  and  profitable  opportunities  for 
employment.  In  the  course  of  its  investigations  it  has  availed  itself 
of  the  expert  assistance  and  advice  of  many  persons  in  other  De- 
paitments. 

Although  the  war  has  intensified  the  basic  problem  and  introduced 
certain  new  factors,  it  has  in  no  essential  respect  altered  any  of  the 
chief  elements.  Consequently,  I  believe  that  the  plans  already  for- 
mulated will  require  extension  rather  than  alteration. 

Altliough  novel  expedients  have  been  suggested,  it  has  seemed  best 
to  proceed  in  accordance  with  historical  precedents  and  to  pursue 
a  course  that  is  justified  by  our  own  experience  and  by  that  of  other 
nations. 

Such  experience,  as  well  as  the  undoubted  necessity  for  a  continuous 
augmentation  of  the  world's  food  supply  for  many  years  to  come,  in- 
dicates that  a  more  extensive  as  well  as  a  more  intensive  use  of  our 
natural  resources  must  be  made.  The  soil  is  and  must  remain  the 
chief  working  opportunity  for  large  numbers  of  the  Nation's  wage 
earners.  It  is  therefore  desirable  and  imperative  that  a  comprehen- 
sive policy  with  regard  to  the  public  domain  be  established. 

The  same  problem  was  before  us  more  than  a  half  century  ago. 
Access  to  the  public  domain  was  provided  by  the  homestead  law  of 
1862  and  further  privileges  extended  specifically  to  soldiery  in  1872, 
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The  results  of  this  policy  were  beneficial  in  that  they  provided  work 
for  unemployed  persons,  but  such  benefits  were  also  accompanied  by 
grave  evils.  Too  frequently  the  efforts  of  the  settler,  who  was  not 
inured  to  the  hardships  of  tlie  frontier  or  familiar  with  agriculture 
resulted  in  failure.  Isolated  from  his  fellows  and  remote  from  the 
advantages  of  the  city,  the  pioneer  achieved  only  after  a  long  strug- 
gle such  form  of  organization  as  rural  life  now  possesses.  Other 
nations  have  profited  by  bur  bitter  experience  in  this  respect  and  have, 
in  consequence,  abandoned  homesteading  or  the  method  in  which 
the  settler  is  merely  provided  with  a  land  title  and  left  like  Robinson 
Crusoe  to  work  out  his  own  salvation.  For  the  uncertainties  of  home- 
steading  there  should  be  substituted  an  orderly,  properly  planned 
scheme  of  colonization,  in  which  the  Federal  Government  shall  estab- 
lish and  equip  not  only  individual  farms,  but  also  link  them  together 
into  organized  communities.  Hural  planning  should  be  brought  into 
play  in  order  to  make  life  in  the  rural  districts  attractive  and  in 
order  to  stem  the  movement  from  the  farms  to  the  cities. 

Settlers  should  likewise  be  protected  from  the  evils  of  land  specu- 
lation. The  liberal  grants  of  former  years  to  soldiers  were  of  almost 
no  value  to  the  supposed  beneficiaries,  because  of  the  speedy  transfer 
to  persons  who  were  primarily  interested  in  the  resale  of  such  lands 
at  higher  prices.  Speculation  and  inflation  are  evils  which  it  has 
been  found  possible  to  correct  in  the  experience  of  our  associated 
belligerents.  I  therefore  favor  the  adoption  of  some  form  of  tenure 
which  will  lay  less  stress  upon  titles  and  more  upon  actual  use  by 
occupants.  The  absolute  tenure  does  not  seem  to  be  well  adapted  to 
public  colonization  since  it  is  useless  to  the  working  settler  and  at- 
tractive to  the  speculator.  There  are  several  other  forms  of  tenure 
including  the  perpetual  leasehold,  better  adapted  for  our  purposes. 

I  therefore  recommend  the  early  enactment  of  such  legislation  as 
may  be  necessary  to  pennit  the  preparation  of  the  public  domain  for 
this  purpose.  Such  legislation  should  provide  for  the  purchase  of 
such  privately  owned  areas  as  it  may  be  found  desirable  to  add  to  the 
public  areas. 

Nor  should  our  efforts  be  considered  as  limited  to  agriculture. 
Great  areas  are,  by  reason  of  natural  adaptation,  necessarily  destined 
for  forest  uses.  The  wasteful  methods  in  vogue  in  the  past  in  the 
lumber  industry  have  resulted  in  the  practical  destruction  of  our 
finest  forest  areas.  The  policy  has  been  to  treat  trees  as  deposits 
of  wood  above  the  surface  and  of  the  same  nature  as  mines,  which  arc 
deposits  of  mineral  below  the  surface.  These  deposits  have  been 
destroyed  one  after  the  other  without  regard  for  the  needs  of  the 
future.  At  the  same  time,  the  industry  has  been  a  movable  one, 
operated  in  the  main  by  men  the  nature  of  whose  work  denies  them 
homes  or  marriage  or  even  votes.    No  one  who  has  the  Jjiterest  of 
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America  at  heart  can  look  forward  with  tolerance  to  the  growth  or 
continuance  of  a  body  of  migratory  workers  who  in  the  nature  of  the 
case  must  have  lower  social  and  moral  standards  than  their  fellows 
and  a  hatred  for  the  law  which  they  have  never  known  except  in  its 
repressive  aspect.  Happily,  the  possession  of  the  National  Forests 
gives  us  an  opportunity  to  apply  the  principles  of  colonization  to 
timberlands  also.  The  substitution  of  scientific  silviculture  for  tim- 
ber mining  will  give  us  an  opportunity  to  establish  pennanent  forest 
communities  where  local  self-government,  marriage,  and  education 
are  possible. 

In  presenting  these  recommendations  at  this  time,  I  regard  it  un- 
necessary to  point  out  further  possibilities,  of  which  the  foregoing 
will  serve  as  an  example.  In  setting  forth  the  necessity  for  land 
settlement  I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  vast  numbers  who  must  again 
find  places  in  our  complex  industrial  organization.  It  is  too  early 
at  present  to  forecast  accurately  the  industrial  organization  or  needs 
of  our  Nation  after  the  war.  All  the  properly  adapted  facilities  of 
the  Department  of  Labor  are  at  present  engaged  in  the  study  of 
those  problems  of  reconstruction  peculiar  to  manufacturing  and 
secondary  industry ;  and  from  time  to  time  I  shall  have  recommenda- 
tions and  conclusions  to  present  based  upon  such  studies.  No  such 
doubt,  however,  exists  with  regard  to  primary  industry,  and  I  urge 
early  legislation  in  accordance  with  the  principles  laid  down  in  the 
foregoing  paragraphs. 

Legislation  upon  this  important  subject  should  include  three 
minimum  provisions:  (1)  Possibilities  of  commercialized  speculation 
in  titles  must  be  guarded  against.  (2)  Colonists  must  be  given  access 
not  only  to  land  but  to  farnii,  not  the  bare  soil  but  fully  equipped 
agricultural  plants  ready  to  operate.  (3)  The  farms  themselves 
must  be  welded  together  into  genuine  communities  by  provision  for 
roads,  schools,  and  markets,  under  the  general  supervision  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

The  primary  principle  involved  is  not  the  use  of  men  for  the 
development  of  land  but  the  development  of  land  for  the  use  of  men. 
With  regard  to  machinery  for  putting  these  provisions  into  effect, 
I  recommend  the  organization  of  a  board  consisting  of  the  Secre- 
taries of  the  Departments  of  Agriculture,  Interior,  and  Labor  for 
the  further  organization  and  supervision  of  the  general  plan.  Ee- 
gardless  of  the  machinery  by  which  it  is  put  into  operation,  what- 
ever legislation  is  granted  should  recognize  the  cardinal  principle 
that  the  natural  resources  of  the  Nation  are  for  the  common  good  of 
all  and  should  be  accessible  on  such  terms  as  to  discourage  specula- 
tion and  exploitation  and  to  reward  diligence  and  thrift. 
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TEMPORABY  ADMINISTRATIVE  ASSIGNMENTS. 

Increase  of  departmental  work  again  adds  to  the  importance  of 
en)j)hasizing  the  recommendation  of  the  preceding  three  years  (Fifth 
Annual  Report,  p.  151),  that  section  179  of  the  Eevised  Statutes  be  so 
amended  as  to  empower  the  President  to  afford  relief  through 
Executive  order  by  adding  the  following  clause : 

The  officer  so  authorized  and  directed  in  anticipation  of  vacancy,  sicicness, 
or  absence  shall  liavc  authority  meanwhile  to  perform  such  duties  as  the  head 
of  the  department  to  wliich  the  President  assigns  him  shall  prescribe. 

sVpERANNUATION  and  RETIREMENT. 

Previous  recommendations  of  the  department  for  an  equitable 
system  of  retirement  (Fifth  Annual  Keport,  p.  151) ,  one  that  will  best 
subserve  the  interests  of  eflSciency  and  economy  and  at  the  same  time 
insure  fair  financial  provision  for  the  old  age  of  Government  em- 
ployees who  by  long  and  faithful  service  have  deserved  this  consid- 
eration, are  again  repeated. 

INCREASE  IN  PER  DIEM  IN  LIEU  OF  SUBSISTENCE. 

I  also  desire  to  call  attention  to  certain  hardships  laid  upon  many 
persons  engaged  in  travel  for  the  Department.  Under  the  terms 
ef  the  appropriations  granted  to. the  Department,  the  total  amount 
which  can  be  allowed  outright  for  subsistence  is  $4  per  diem.  This 
limit  was  fixed  upon  originally  August  1,  1914.*  At  that  time  the 
limitation  was  quite  reasonable  and  no  doubt  necessary  in  order  to 
limit  unnecessary  extravagance  and  waste  of  public  funds.  Since 
then,  however,  there  has  been  a  marked  increase  in  the  cost  of  living, 
and  in  particular  of  the  two  principal  items  (food  and  lodging),  em- 
braced within  the  meaning  of  the  term  subsistence.  The  figures  of 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  which  are  most  conservative,  indicate 
that  the  cost  of  foodstuffs  during  the  period  since  the  adoption  of 
the  limitation  has  advanced  63  per  cent.  Thus  the  purchasing  power, 
represented  by  $4  to-day,  is  equivalent  to  only  $2.46  at  the  time  of 
the  adoption  of  the  rule.  In  consequence  faithful  employees  of  the 
Department  find  themselves  forced  to  draw  upon  their  own  means 
to  make  up  the  deficit  between  their  actual  expenditure  and  tlie  per- 
mitted sum.  The  greater  number  of  these  persons  are  those  who  are 
serving  the  Govermnent  at  modest  salaries,  which  have  not  kept  pace 
with  the  cost  of  living.  They  can  least  afford  further  drains  upon 
their  means.  I  therefore  feel  that  an  increase  in  the  amount  allotted 
for  subsistence  is  imperative  and  recommend  that  it  be  advanced 
from  $4  to  $6  per  diem. 

»Act  Aagiist  1,  1014    ch.  223,  sec.  13,  Stat.  080. 
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CONCLirSIOV. 

ORIGIN  OF  fHE  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR. 

For  c<Mivenience  of  reference  at  this  time,  when  the  functions  of 
the  Department  of  Lal)or  have  become  exceptionally  important  in 
consequence  of  the  war,  the  following  outline  of  the  origin  of  tlie 
Department  of  Labor  is  reproduced  from  my  Fourth  Annual  Keport 
(pp.  127-129) : 

"Although  the  Department  of  Labor  is  the  youngest  of  the  Execu- 
tive Departments,  suggestions  and  proposals  for  such  a  department 
appear  to  have  been  urged  continuously  since  the  Civil  War.  They 
were  so  numerous  and  persistent  over  the  lone  period  intervening 
between  the  earliest  of  them  and  the  creation  or  this  Department,  an 
interval  of  nearly  half  a  century,  as  to  indicate  a  steadily  strengthen- 
ing popular  demand  for  some  such  act  of  Congress  as  that  under 
which  this  Department  operates: 

^^Early  fro^omU. — ^In  1866  a  department  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment with  rexerence  to  the  welfare  of  wage  earners,  and  with  a  Sec- 
retary in  the  President's  Cabinet  to  speak  for  them,  was  advocated 
by  prominent  labor  leaders.  Their  suggestions  appear  to  have  been 
officially  adopted  in  1865  by  labor  organizations  of  that  period. 

"  Probably  the  only  earlier  proposal  in  any  wise  of  similar  charac- 
ter was  that  of  a  bill  introducea  in  Congress  in  1864  by  the  Hon. 
Gottlieb  Orth,  then  a  Bepresentative  from  Indiana,  for  the  creation 
of  a  '  Department  of  Industry.* 

"  Numerous  formal  measures  bearing  on  the  subject  were  proposed 
in  Congress  from  that  time  forward  during  the  following  40  years 
or  more.  More  tlian  a  hundred  bills  and  resolutions  anticipating  the 
present  Department  of  Labor  and  introduced  between  1864  and  1902 
are  summarized  at  pages  13  to  21  of  the  public  document  entitled 
*  Organization  and  Law  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,' 
published  from  the  Government  Printing  Office  in  1904  and  now  out 
of  print. 

"  In  1867  congressional  action  was  secured,  but  only  on  a  resolu- 
tion instructing  the  Committee  on  Eules  to  incjuire  into  the  expe- 
diency of  the  creation  of  a  standing  labor  committee. 

"  Some  of  the  measures  introduced  in  Congress,  both  before  and 
afterwards,  were  more  intimately  related  to  the  commercial  and  busi- 
ness side  of  industrial  affairs  than  to  the  wage-eamii^g  side.  Others, 
however,  distinctljr  anticipated  the  present  Department  of  Labor  and 
its  principal  functions. 

"  Fir^t  congressional  action, — Among  the  latter  was  a  bill,  passed 
by  the  House  of  Ecpresentatives  in  1871,  for  the , appointment  of  a 
commission  on  the  subject  of  wages  and  hours  of  labor  and  the  divi- 
sion of  profits  between  labor  and  capital  in  the  United  States.  There 
were  also  bills  for  establishing  a  ^  Bureau  of  Labor,'  a  ^  L^bor  Bureau 
in  connection  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture,'  a  ^Bureau  of 
Labor,  with  a  Commissioner  of  Labor,'  a  '  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,' 
a  'Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  in  the  Interior  Department,'  and  a 
*  Department  of  Industry.'  None  of  these  bills  was  enacted.  But 
several  others  of  similar .  tenor  and  purpose,  introduced  at  the  first 
session  of  the  Forty-eighth  Congress  (1883-84)  were  followed  in  1884 
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by  preliminary  legislation  in  the  direction  of  the  present  Department 
of  Labor. 

^'Bureau  of  Labor, — ^Among  those  bills  was  one  in  the  Senate  for 
a  '  Bureau  oi  Labor  Statistics,'  introduced  by  Senator  Blair.  In  the 
House  there  was  cme  for  a  '  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor  and  Indus- 
tries,' by  Representative  Willis ;  one  for  a  '  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics,' by  Sepresentative  O'Neill;  one  for  a  'Department  of  Labor 
Statistics,'  by  Representative  McKinley  (afterwards  President) ;  one 
for  a  '  Department  of  Industry,'  by  Kepresentative  Foran ;  and  one 
for  a  '  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,'  bv  Representative  Lamb.  Out  of 
these  an  act  was  framed.  As  a  result,  therefore,  of  20  yeai's  of  agi- 
tation over  the  country  and  of  effort  in  Congress  for  a  department  of 
the  Federal  Government  especiojlly  representative  of  the  interests  of 
wage  earners  this  act,  approved  June  27, 1884,  created  a  bureau  in  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  by  the  name  of  the  '  Bureau  of  Labor.' 

"That  original  'Bureau  of  Labor,'  transformed  in  1888  into  an 
independent  department  by  the  name  of  the  '  Department  of  Labor,'^ 
with  a  Conmiissioner  of  Labor  as  chief,  and  therefore  not  of  sufficient 
rank  to  be  called  into  the  Cabinet  by  the  President,  was  placed  in  1903 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  as 
the  '  Bureau  of  Labor.'  It  has  now  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
this  department  as  the  '  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.' 

^Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor. — ^Meanwhile  the  original 
agitation  for  a  Department  of  Labor  with  a  Secretary  of  Labor  in  the 
President's  Cabinet  continued.  In  1885  Representative  Weaver  in- 
troduced a  bill  for  an  executive  Department  of  Labor  witli  a  Secre- 
tary of  Labor.  Gen.  Weaver's  bill  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  got  no  farther;  but  during  the  next  18  years  several  bills 
having  the  same  or  a  similar  purpose  were  introduced,  and  at  the  end 
of  that  time  substantial  legislative  progress  was  made. 

"  In  form  these  bills  were  of  considerable  variety,  although  their 
purpose  appears  to  have  been  much  the  same,  and  some  were  in  title 
quilHS  like  s(mie  of  those  introduced  during  the  period  preceding  the 
creation  of  the  original  Bureau  of  Labor.  Among  them  were  bills  to 
establish,  respectively,  a  '  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Labor,'  a 
*  Department  of  Industry  and  Bureau  of  L^bor,'  a  '  Department  of 
Labor,'  a  '  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Industry,'  and  a  '  Depart- 
ment of  Industries.'    None  was  enacted. 

"During  this  second  period,  however,  several  bills  of  a  somewhat 
different  character  and  purpose  were  introduced  which  ultimately 
played  an  important  part  in  the  creation  of  the  present  Department  of 
Labor.  Whatever  the  title  any  of  them  may  have  borne,  the  object  of 
an  was  a  '  Department  of  Commerce.'  These  proposals  for  an  execu- 
tive department  in  the  interest  of  commercial  business  being  finally 
blended  with  those  for  an  executive  departm^t  in  the  interest  of  the 
welfare  of  wage  earners,  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor 
was  created  by  act  of  Congress  approved  February  14. 1903. 

^Department  of  Labor. — ^For  10  years  thereafter  the  welfare  of 
wage  earners  of  the  United  States  was  consequently  intrusted  to  an 
executive  def>artment  designed  to  represent  the  interests  also  of  em- 
I>loyers.  This  amalgamated  representation  of  interests  that  are  at 
times  in  serious  conflict  proved  unsatisfactory,  and  an  executive  de- 
partment the  same  in  prmciple  as  that  which  had  for  nearly  half  a 
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century  been  urged  in  the  interest  of  wage  earners  was  demanded 
with  greater  popular  emphasis  than  before,  and  after  10  years,  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  being  transformed  into  the 
Departmentof  Commerce,  the  present  Department  of  Labor  was 
created  by  the  act  of  Congress  of  March  4,  1913,  entitled  *An  act  to 
create  a  Department  of  Labor.' 

"All  functions  relating  more  especially  to  the  business  side  of  in- 
dustrial problems  were  by  that  act  assigned  to  the  Department  of 
Commerce;  the  Department  of  Labor  was  more  especially  charged 
with  those  that  relate  to  the  welfare  of  wage  earners." 

OBQAiaC  ACT  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR. 

Formal  organization  of  the  Department  of  Labor  began  with  the 
date  of  its  creation,  March  4,  1913,  under  the  following  organic  act 
approved  that  day : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  tliere  Is  hereby  created  an  exe- 
cutive department  In  the  Government  to  be  called  the  Department  of  Labor, 
with  a  Secretary  of  Labor,  who  shall  be  the  head  thereof,  to  be  appointed  by 
the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate;  and  who 
shall  receive  a  salary  of  $12,000  per  annum,  and  whose  tenure  of  office  shall 
be  nice  that  of  the  heads  of  the  other  executive  departments ;  and  section  one 
hundred  and  fifty-eight  of  the  Revised  Statutes  Is  hereby  amended  to  include 
such  department,  and  the  provisions  of  title  four  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  in* 
duding  all  amendments  thereto,  are  hereby  mftde  applicable  to  said  depart- 
ment;  and  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  shall  hereafter  be  called 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  and  the  Secretary  thereof  shall  be  called  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  the  act  creating  the  said  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor  is  hereby  amended  accordingly.  The  purpose  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  shall  be  to  foster,  promote,  and  develop  the  welfare  of  the 
wage  earners  of  the  United  States,  to  improve  their  working  conditions,  and 
to  advance  their  opportunities  for  profitable  employment.  The  said  Secretary 
shall  cause  a  seal  of  otRce  to  be  made  for  the  said  department  of  such  device 
as  the  President  shall  approve  and  Judicial  notice  shall  be  taken  of  the  said 
seal. 

Sec  2.  That  there  shall  be  in  said  department  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Labor,  to  be  appointed  by  the  President,  who  shall  receive  a  salary  of  $5,000 
a  year.  He  shall  perform  such  duties  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
or  required  by  law.  There  shall  also  be  one  chief  clerk  and  a  disbursing  clerk, 
and  such  other  clerical  assistants,  Inspectors,  and  special  agents  as  may  from 
time  to  time  be  provided  for  by  Congress.  The  Auditor  for  thie  State  and 
Other  Departments  shall  receive  and  examine  all  accounts  of  salaries  and 
incidental  expenses  of  the  ofl3ce  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  of  all  bureaus 
and  offices  under  his  direction,  and  all  accounts  relating  to  all  other  business 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  and  certify  the  balances 
arising  thereon  to  the  Division  of  Bookkeeping  and  Warrants  and  send  forth- 
with a  copy  of  each  certificate  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

Sec.  S.  That  the  following-named  offices,  bureaus,  divisions,  and  branches  of 
the  public  service  now  and  heretofore  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce  and  Labor,  and  all  that  pertains  to  the  same,  known  as  the  Corn- 
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mlssloner  General  of  Immigration,  the  commissioners  of  immigration,  the 
Bureau  of  Immigration  and  Naturalization,  the  Division  of  Information,  the 
Diyision  of  Naturalization,  and  the  Immigration  Service  at  large,  the  Bureau 
of  Labor,  the  Children's  Bureau,  and  the  Commissioner  of  Labor,  be,  and  the 
same  hereby  are,  transferred  from  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  to 
the  Department  of  Labor,  and  the  same  shall  hereafter  remain  under  the 
Jurisdiction  and  supervision  of  the  last-named  depaitment  The  Bureau  of 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  is  hereby  divided  into  two  bureaus,  to  be 
known  hereafter  as  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  and  the  Bureau  of  Naturaliza- 
tion, and  the  titles  Chief.  Division  of  Naturalization  and  Assistant  Chief  shall  be 
Commissioner  of  Naturalization  and  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Naturalization. 
The  Commissioner  of  Naturalization  or,  in  his  absence,  the  Deputy  Conunis- 
sioner  of  Naturalization  shall  be  the  administrative  officer  In  charge  of  the 
Bureau  of  Naturalization  and  of  the  administration  of  the  naturalization  laws 
under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor,,  to  whom  he  shall  re- 
port directly  upon  all  naturalization  matters  annually  and  as  otherwise  re- 
quired, and  the  appointments  of  these  two  officers  shall  be  made  in  the  same 
manner  as  appointments  to  competitive  classified  civil-service  positions.  The 
Bureau  of  Labor  shall  hereafter  be  l^nown  as  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
and  the  Commissioner  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  sliall  hereafter  be  known  as  the 
Commissioner  of  Labor  Statistics;  and  all  the  powers  and  duties  heretofore 
possessed  by  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  shall  be  retained  and  exercised  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Labor  Statistics;  and  the  administration  of  the  act  of  May 
thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  eight,  granting  to  certain  employees  of  the 
United  States  the  right  to  receive  from  it  compen.satlon  for  injuries  sustained 
in  the  course  of  their  employment. 

Sec.  4.  That  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor,  shall  collect,  collate,  and  report  at  least  once  each  year,  or  oftener 
If  necessary,  full  and  complete  statistics  of  the  conditions  of  labor  and  the 
products  and  distribution  of  the  products  of  the  same,  and  to  this  end  said 
Secretary  shall  have  power  to  employ  any  or  either  of  the  bureaus  provided 
for  his  department  and  to  rearrange  such  statistical  work  and  to  distribute  or 
consolidate  the  same  as  may  be  deemed  desirable  in  the  public  interests;  and 
said  Secretary  shall  also  have  authority  to  call  upon  other  departments  of  the 
Government  for  statistical  data  and  results  obtained  by  them ;  and  said  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  may  collate,  arrange,  and  publish  such  statistical  information  so 
obtained  in  such  manner  as  to  him  may  seem  wise. 

Sec.  5.  That  the  official  records  and  papers  now  on  file  in  and  pertaining  ex- 
clusively to  the  business  of  any  bureau,  office,  department,  or  branch  of  the 
public  service  in  this  act  transferred  to  the  Department  of  Labor,  together  with 
the  furniture  now  in  use  in  such  bureau,  office,  department,  or  branch  of  the 
public  service,  shall  be,  and  hereby  are,  transferred  to  the  Department  of 
Labor. 

Sec.  6.  That  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have  charge  in  the  buildings  or 
premises  occupied  by  or  appropriated  to  the  Department  of  Labor,  of  the  library, 
furniture,  fixtures,  records,  and  other  property  pertaining  to  it  or  hereafter 
acquired  for  use  in  its  business ;  he  shall  be  allowed  to  expend  for  periodicals 
and  the  purposes  of  the  library  and  for  rental  of  appropriate  quarters  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  Department  of  Labor  within  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  for  all  other  incidental  expenses,  such  sums  as  Congress  may  provide  from 
time  to  time:  Provided,  Jioicever,  That  where  any  office,  bureau,  or  branch  of 
the  public  service  transferred  to  the  Department  of  Labor  by  'tliis  act  is  occu- 
pying rented  buildings  or  premises,  it  may  still  continue  to  do  so  until  other 
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suitable  quarters  are  provided  for  its  use:  And  provided  furtjier,  That  all  offi- 
cers, clerks,  and  employees  now  employed  in  any  of  the  bureaus,  offices,  depart- 
ments, or  branches  of  the  public  service  in  this  act  transferred  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  are  each  and  all  hereby  transferred  to  said  department  at  their 
present  grades  and  salaries,  except  where  otherwise  provided  in  this  act:  Aiyl 
provided  further.  That  all  laws  prescribing  the  work  and  defining  the  duties  of 
the  several  bureaus,  offices,  departments,  or  branches  of  the  public  service  by 
this  act  ti'ansf erred  to  and  made  a  part  of  the  Department  of  Labor  shall,  so 
far  as  the  same  are  not  in  conflict  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  remain  in 
full  force  and  effect,  to  be  executed  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of 
Labor. 

Sec.  7.  That  there  shall  be  a  Solicitor  of  the  Department  of  Justice  for  the 
Department  of  Labor,  whose  salary  shall  be  $5,000  x>er  annum. 

Sec.  8.  That  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have  power  to  act  as  mediator  and 
to  appoint  commissioners  of  conciliation  in  labor  disputes  whenever  in  his  judg- 
ment the  interests  of  industrial  peace  may  require  it  to  be  done;  and  all  duties 
performed  and  all  power  and  authority  now  possessed  or  exercised  by  the  head 
of  any  executive  department  In  and  over  any  bureau,  office,  officer,  board,  branch, 
or  division  of  the  public  service  by  this  act  transferred  to  the  Department  of 
Labor,  or  any  business  arising  therefrom  or  pertaining  thereto,  or  in  relation  to 
the  duties  perfonned  by  and  authority  conferred  by  law  upon  such  bureau, 
officer,  office,  board,  branch,  or  division  of  the  public  service,  whether  of  an 
appellate  or  revisory  character  or  otherwise,  shall  hereafter  be  vested  in  and 
exercised  by  the  head  of  the  said  Department  of  Labor. 

Sec.  9.  That  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  annually,  at  the  close  of  each  fiscal 
year,  make  a  report  In  writing  to  Congress,  giving  an  account  of  all  moneys  re- 
ceived and  disbursed  by  him  and  his  department  and  describing  i}^e  work  done 
by  the  department.  He  shall  also,  from  time  to  time,  make  such  special  in- 
vestigations and  reports  as  he  may  be  required  to  do  by  the  President,  or  by 
Congi'ess,  or  which  he  himself  may  deem  necessary. 

Sec  10.  That  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  Investigate  and  r^)ort  to  Congress 
a  plan  of  coordination  of  the  activities,  duties,  and  powers  of  the  office  of  the 
SecretaiT  of  Labor  with  the  activities,  duties,  and  powers  of  the  present  bu- 
reaus, commissions,  and  departments,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  labor  and  its 
conditions,  in  order  to  harmonize  and  unify  such  activities,  duties,  and  powers, 
with  a  view  to  further  legislation  to  further  define  the  duties  and  powers  of 
Buch  Department  of  Labor. 

Sec.  11.  That  this  act  shall  take  effect  March  fourth,  nineteen  hundred  and 
thirteen,  and  all  acts  or  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  this  act  are  hereby 
repealed. 

GENERAL  POLICIES. 

The  policies  pursued  by  the  Department  from  the  time  of  its  crea- 
tion under  the  above  act  were  described  in  the  Fourth  Annual  Keport 
(pp.  132,  133)  as  follows: 

"  The  Department  of  Labor  was  created  in  the  intei'est  of  the  wage 
earners  of  the  United  States.  This  is  expressly  declared  by  the 
organic  act.  '  The  purpose  of  the  Department  of  Labor,'  as  that  act 
reads  in  its  first  section, '  shall  be  to  foster,  promote,  and  develop  the 
welfare  of  the  wage  earners  of  the  United  States,  to  improve  their 
working  conditions,  and  to  advance  their  opportunities  for  profitable 
employment' 
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^  There  is,  of  course,  no  authority  in  that  declaration  to  foster,  pro- 
mote, or  develop  for  wage  earners  any  special  privileges;  but  the 
inference  is  irresistible  that  Congress  did  intend  to  conserve  their 
just  interests  by  means  of  an  executive  department  especially  devoted 
to  their  welfare. 

^  Orgamieed  and  unorganized  labor. — Nor  is  tiiere  any  implication 
that  the  wage  earners  in  whose  Mialf  this  Department  was  created 
consist  of  such  only  as  are  associated  tc^^her  in  labor  unions.  It 
was  created  in  the  interest  of  the  welfare  of  all  the  wage  earners  of 
the  United  States,  whether  organized  or  unorganized. 

**  Inasmuch,  however,  as  it  is  ordinarily  only  through  organization 
that  the  many  in  any  class  or  of  any  interest  can  become  articulate 
with  reference  to  their  common  needs  and  aspirations,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  is  usually  under  a  necessity  of  turning  to  the  L&bor 
organizations  that  exist  and  such  as  maj  come  into  existence  for 
definite  and  trustworthy  advice  on  the  sentmients  of  the  wage-earning 
classes  regarding  their  common  welfare.  Freely  as  conferences  with 
unorganized  wage  earners  are  welcome,  official  intercourse  with  in- 
dividuals as  such  has  practical  limits  which  organization  alone  can 
remore.  Manifestly,  then,  the  Department  of  I^bor  must  invite  the 
confidence  and  encourage  Uie  cooperation  of  responsible. labor  organi- 
ztions  and  their  accredited  officers  and  committees  if  it  is  to  subserve 
its  prescribed  purpose  through  an  intelligent  and  effective  adminis- 
tration of  its  authorized  functions. 

"  Fairness  to  all  interests. — ^While  the  Department  of  Labor  sus- 
tains friendly  relations  with  labor  organizations,  as  in  the  interest  of 
all  wage  earners  and  of  the  general  welfare  it  ought  to  do,  neverthe- 
less this  attitude  must  not  be  exclusive.  Similar  relations  with  unor- 
ganized wage  earners,  and  also  with  employers  and  their  organiza- 
tions to  the  extent  to  which  they  themselves  permit,  are  likewise  a 
duty  of  the  department. 

"The  great  guiding  purpose,  however — the  purpose  that  should 
govern  the  Deptu'tment  at  every  turn  and  be  unaeistood  and  ac- 
quiesced in  by  everybody — is  the  purpose  prescribed  in  terms  by  the 
organic  act,  namely,  promotion  of  the  welfare  of  the  wage  earners 
of  the  United  States. 

"  In  the  execution  of  that  purpose  the  element  of  fairness  to  every 
interest  is  of  equal  importance,  and  the  Deparbnent  has,  in  fact, 
made  fairness  between  wage  earner  and  wage  earner,  between  wage 
earner  and  emplojrer,  between  employer  and  employer,  and  between 
each  and  the  public  as  a  whole  the  supreme  motive  and  purpose  of 
its  activities.  The  act  of  its  creation  is  construed  by  it  not  only  as  a 
law  for  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  wage  earners  of  the  United 
States  by  improving  their  working  conditions  and  advancing  their 
opportunities  for  profitable  employment,  but  as  a  command  for 
doing  so  in  harmony  with  the  welfare  of  all  industrial  classes  and 
all  legitimate  interests  and  by  methods  tending  to  foster  industrial 
peace  through  progressively  nearer  realizations  of  the  highest  ideals 
of  industrial  justice." 

There  has  been  no  deviation  from  these  principles  during  the  war. 
Not  only  has  the  experience  of  the  Department  during  the  past  year 
demonstrated  their  wisdom  but  much  has  been  done  to  establish  agen- 
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cies  for  their  further  application.  In  no  respect  has  the  justice  of 
the  Department's  position  been  so  amply  shown  as  in  the  case  of  its 
policies  with  regard  to  the  right  of  wage  earners  to  organize  and 
with  regard  to  the  corollary  right  of  collective  bargaining.  In  the 
past  the  right  of  wage  earners  to  organize  has  been  conceded  by  some 
employers,  but  vigorously  denied  by  others.  In  the  case  of  many 
very  large  employers  of  labor  the  organization  of  trade-unions  on 
the  part  of  wage  earners  was  a  cause  for  dismissal.  It  was  feared  by 
employers  who  opposed  labor  organization  that  if  such  organizations 
were  permitted  in  their  establishments,  unreasonable  and  excessive 
demands  upon  the  employer  would  follow.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
experience  of  the  Department  indicates  that  in  the  past  the  most 
disastrous  and  long-continued  strikes  had  occurred  in  trades  and  in 
plants  where  there  was  practically  no  organization. 

The  fixed  policy  of  the  Department  has  always  been  to  acknowl- 
edge the  right  of  both  employers  and  wage  earners  to  organize  and 
to  use  its  influence  against  abuse  of  organization  by  either  side. 
Upon  this  theory  the  Conciliation  Service  of  the  Department  has 
always  operated.  Where  both  sides  to  a  controversy  have  attained 
such  a  form  of  organization  that  they  can  send  responsible  delegates 
to  confer  with  each  other,  there  has  always  been  not  only  a  possibility 
but  almost  a  certainty  of  agreement.  On  the  other  hand,  when  wage 
earners  are  unorganized  and  there  is  no  one  to  whom  authority  to 
speak  for  them  can  be  delegated,  it  is  evident  that  they  can  neither 
bargain  nor  be  bargained  with.  Almost  insuperable  obstacles  arise 
in  such  cases.  The  absence  of  organization  means  the  absence  of  a 
medium  through  which  the  workers  en  masse  can  discuss  their  prob- 
lems with  their  employers.  The  denial  of  this  organization  is  the 
denial  of  the  only  means  of  peaceable  settlement  they  have.  Whether 
or  not  so  intended,  the  result  of  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  employing 
interest  to  recognize  the  right  of  labor  to  organize  is  to  force  the  de- 
velopment of  labor  organizations  of  a  revolutionary  or  even  of  a 
lawless  type. 

It  is  felt,  however,  that  the  rights  of  organization  and  of  collec- 
tive bargaining  are  no  longer  in  dispute,  since  they  have  been  for- 
mally adopted  both  by  employers  and  by  wage  earners  through  the 
National  War  Labor  Board.  This  agreement  between  two  hitherto 
conflicting  elements  is  presumably  temporary  in  nature,  but  there  is 
no  good  reason  why  it  should  not  be  regarded  as  permanent.  If  the 
principles  upon  which  that  agreement  was  founded  can  endure  the 
stress  of  war,  it  is  fair  to  suppose  that  even  greater  success  will 
attend  their  application  during  the  calmer  periods  of  peace. 

The  war  has  demonstrated  that  American  patriotism  is  not  re- 
stricted to  any  section  of  the  country  nor  to  any  class  or  group  of 
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individuals  nor  to  any  stratum  of  society.  The  great  need  for  sacri- 
fice for  the  common  good  engendered  by  the  war  has  impelled  both 
employers  and  wage  earners  to  lay  aside  old  prejudices,  old  suspi- 
cions, and  old  hatreds.  Both  laborer  and  employer  have  done  this 
in  supreme  measure  during  the  past  year.  In  continuance  of  that 
spirit  of  cooperation  lies  hope  for  a  further  attainment  and  devel- 
opment during  the  days  of  peace  of  that  democracy  for  which  we 
have  taken  up  arms. 

W.  B.  Wilson, 

Secretary  of  Labor. 
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U.   S.  DErARTMENT  OF  LaBOR, 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
Washington^  August  22^  1918. 
Sir  :  I  submit  hei'CAvith  my  report  on  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1918.  Although 
the  number  of  publications  issued  during  the  year  exceeded  tne 
number  issued  in  the  preceding  fiscal  year  oy  only  two,  the  number 
of  pages  printed  exceeded  the  number  printed  in  the  fiscal  year  1917 
by  4,603. 

At  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1918  there  had  been  received  from  the 
Government  Printing  Office  21  bulletins,  ,12  numbers  of  the  Monthly 
Review,  and  a  report  entitled  "  British  Industrial  Experience  During 
the  War,"  printed  as  a  Senate  document. 

Five  other  bulletins  were  completed,  but  it  was  impossible  to  issue 
them  before  the  close  of  the  year  because  the  printing  fund  allotted 
to  the  bureau  was  exhausted.  The  34  publications  issued  contained 
10,671  pages  of  printed  matter,  38  photo-engravings,  56  charts,  13 
outline  drawings,  and  2  folders. 

The  number  or  pages  of  printed  matter  issued  by  the  bureau  for 
the  fiscal  years  1910  to  1918  is  given  in  the  statement  following: 
Fiscal  year  ended —  Pages. 

June  30,  1910 2,822 

June  30,  1911 8, 418 

June  30,  1912 7, 106 

June  30,   1913 7,040 

June  30,   1914 3, 456 

June  30,   1915 8, 154 

June  30,  1916 •- 7,494 

June  30,   1917 - 6, 168 

June  30,   1918 10,  C71 

BTTLLETINS  ISSUED  DTIBINO  THE  FISCAL  TEAB  1918. 

In  the  series  "  Wholesale  prices  "  one  bulletin  was  issued.  This 
bulletin  (No.  226)  coA'ers  the  period  1890  to  1910,  thus  continuing  the 
statistics  on  wholesale  prices  published  annually  by  the  bureau  since 
1902. 

One  bulletin  continuing  the  regular  series  "  Retail  prices  and  cost 
of  living ''Vas  published.  This  bulletin  (No.  228)  gives  the  actual 
sale  prices  during  1916  of  28  articles  of  food  and  textile^,  2  kinds 
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of  anthracite  coal,  bituminous  coal,  and  gas.  The  prices  per  loaf 
of  bread,  together  with  the  scaling  weic^hts  of  dough  before  baking 
and  the  price  of  bread  per  pound,  are  also  shown. 

In  the  series  "Wages  and  hours  of  labor"  five  bulletins  were 
issued.  Besides  showing  wages,  hours,  and  conditions  of  labor,  full 
descriptions  of  the  principal  occupations  are  set  forth  in  Bulletin 
No.  204  on  street  railway  employment.  No.  218  on  the  iron  and 
steel  industry,  1907  to  1915,  No.  225  on  lumber,  millwork,  and  furni- 
ture industries,  1915,  and  No.  239  on  cotton  goods  manufacturing  and 
finishing.  1916.  Bulletin  No.  225  also  shows  the  productivity  and  cost 
of  labor  in  lumbering  and  sawmilling  occupations.  No.  214  gives 
the  union  scale  of  wages  and  hours  of  labor  prevailing  on  May  15, 
1916,  in  the  principal  trades  and  occupations  m  48  important  indus- 
trial cities  in  the  United  States. 

Of  the  three  bulletins  issued  in  the  series  on  "Employment  and 
unemployment,"  No.  220  is  a  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  fourth 
annual  meeting  of  the  American  Association  of  Public  Employment 
Offices,  held  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  July  20  and  21,  1916;  No.  227  gives 
the  procee<:lings  of  the  Employment  Managers'  Conference  at  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  April  2  and  3,  1917;  and  No.  235  presents  the  results 
of  a  study  of  the  employment  system  of  the  Lake  Carriers' 
Association. 

In  the  series  "Women  in  industry"  one  report  (No.  215)  wjis 
published.  This  bulletin  gives  the  industrial  experience  of  trade- 
school  girls  in  Massachusetts,  obtained  in  an  inquiry  made  with  the 
object  of  ascei-taining  the  extent  to  which  the  trade  school  can  equip 
a  girl  as  an  efficient  industrial  worker. 

Two  bulletins  in  the  series  on  "Workmen's  insurance' and  com- 
pensation (including  laws  relating  thereto)"  were  issued.  No.  212 
contains  the  proceedings  of  the  conference  on  social  insurance  held 
at  Washington,  D.  C,  December  5  to  9,  1910,  and  No.  217,  entitled 
"Effect  of  workmen's  compensation  laws  in  diminishing  thei  neces- 
sity of  industrial  employment  of  women  and  children,"  gives  inter- 
esting facts  showing  how  accident  compensation  enables  widowed 
mothers  to  hold  their  families  together  and  spares  both  mothers  and 
children  much  unsuitable  labor. 

Three  bulletins  were  issued  in  the  "Industrial  accidents  and  hy- 
giene series."  No.  209,  "  Hygiene  of  the  printing  trades,"  treats  of 
poisoning  by  lead  and  other  toxic  substances  used  in  printing.  No. 
216,  "Accidents  and  accident  prevention  in  machine  building,"  is 
particularly  timely  because  of  the  speeding  up  in  industry  on  ac- 
count of  the  war,  and  the  consequent  increase  in  accident  hazards. 
No.  230  is  the  fourth  of  a  group  of  bulletins  published  by  the  bureau 
at  the  request  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense.  This  bulletin  is 
a  reprint  of  the  reports  and  memoranda  issued  by  the  British  Health 
of  Munition  Workers  Committee  relating  to  industrial  efficiency  and 
fatigue  in  British  munition  factories. 

In  the  series  "Labor  laws  of  the  United  States  (including  dexiisions 
of  courts  relating  to  labor)"  three  bulletins  were  published.  Two  re- 
late to  legislation,  No.  213  reproducing  labor  legislation  of  1916  and 
No.  229  treating  fully  wage-payment  legislation  m  the  United  States. 
No.  224  is  the  fifth  in  the  series  presenting  decisions  of  conrts  affect- 
ing labor,  and  covers  those  decisions  published  during  1916. 
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Begause  of  the  intimate  effect  upon  labor  proWems  of  the  conduct 
of  the  war,  the  bureau  has  I)egun  a  new  series,  "  Labor  as  affected  by 
the  war.''  Bulletin  No.  237  is  a  reprint  of  the  reports  of  the  British 
Commission  of  Inquiry  into  Industrial  Unrest,  and  the  interim  report 
of  the  Reconstruction  Committee  on  joint  standing  industrial  councils, 
which  deal  in  a  vital  way  with  labor  problems  growing  out  of  the  war. 
No.  230,  "  Industrial  efficiency  and  fatigue  in  British  munition  fac- 
tories," is  listed  in  the  series  on  "  Industrial  accidents  and  hygiene," 
as  well  as  the  series  above.  In  the  "  Miscellaneous  "  series,  Bulletin 
No.  242  gives  information  regarding  the  food  situation  in  central 
Europe  in  1917,  as  obtained  from  complete  files  of  a  considerable 
iiumbH^r  of  leading  daily  papers  of  central  Euroi>ean  countries,  par- 
ticularly of  German3% 

Listed  according  to  serial  numbers,  the  bulletins  issued  during  the 
fiscal  year  1918  are  as  follows : 

No. 
204.  Street  Railway  Employment  In  the  United  Stat<^s. 
209.  Hygiene  of  the  Printing  Trades. 

212.  Proceedings  of  the  Conference  on  Social  Insurance  Called  by  the  Interna- 

tional Association  of  Industrial  Accident  Boards  and  Commissions. 

213.  Labor  Legislation  of  1916. 

214.  Union  Scale  of  Wages  and  Hours  of  I^bor,  &Iay  15,  1916. 

215.  Industrial  Experience  of  Trade-School  Girls  in  Massachusetts. 

216.  Accidents  and  Accident  Prevention  in  Machine  Building. 

217.  Eifect  of  Workmen's  Compensation  Laws  in  Diminishing  the  Necessity  of 

Industrial  Employment  of  Women  and  Children. 

218.  Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor  in  the  Iron  and  Steel  Industry,  1907  to  1915. 
220.  Proceedings  of  the  American  Association  of  Public  Employment  Oftices, 

Fourth  Annual  Meeting. 

224.  Decisions  of  Courts  Affecting  Labor,  1916. 

225.  Wage»  and  Hours  of  Labor  in  the  Lumlier,  Mil  I  work,  and  Furniture  In- 

dustries, 1915. 

226.  Wholesale  Prices,  1890  to  1916. 

227.  Proceedings  of  the  Employment  Managers*  Conference,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 

April  2  and  3,  1917. 

228.  Retail  Prices,  1907  to  December,  1916. 

229.  W^age-Payment  Legislation  in  the  United  States. 

230.  Industrial  Efficiency  and  Fatigue  in  British  Munition  Factories. 
235.  Employment  System  of  the  I^ake  Carriers*  Association. 

237.  Industrial  Unrest  in  Great  Britain. 

239.  Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor  in  Cotton  Goods  Manufacturing  and  Finishing, 

1916. 
242,  Food  Situation  In  Central  Europe,  1917. 

Senate  Document  No.  114  is  a  report  givin|j;  the  record  of  Great 
Britain's  experience  in  legislating  and  in  carrying  into  effect  its 
legislation  in  war  time;  in  matters  affecting  employers,  workmen, 
and  output  in  so  far  as  these  are  interdependent.  The  compilation 
and  digesting  of  the  laws,  rules,  orders,  circulars,  and  reported 
appeals  from  munitions  tribunals  which  appear  in  the  two  volumes 
was  done  by  persons  not  connected  with  the  Bureau  of  Loibor  Sta- 
tistics, but  the  task  of  classifying  the  large  amount  of  material  and 
arranging  it  for  publication,  as  well  as  the  reading  of  the  proof,  was 
performed  by  employees  of  this  bureau. 

HOHTHIT  EEYIEW. 

In  the  three  years  of  its  existence  the  Monthly  Review  has  come 
to  be  recognized  as  the  authoritative  periodical  dealing  with  matters 
of  current  interest  relating  to  labor.    During  the  fiscal  year  covered 
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by  this  report  the  iinportance  of  labor  in  the  war  has  become  increas- 
ingly prominent.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  pages  in  the 
Monthly  Eeview  from  1,886  in  1917  to  2,964  in  1918  is  due  in  greatest 
part  to  the  publication  of  important  current  matter  relating  to  labor 
in  the  war. 

SUBJECTS  TREATED  IN  THE  XONTHLY  REVIEW. 

Many  special  articles  and  brief  reports  of  original  investigations 
appear  in  the  Monthly  Eeview,  and  through  it  the  public  is  Kept  in 
close  touch  with  the  activities  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and 
other  governmental  bureaus  and  offices  which  deal  with  labor  mat- 
ters. The  regular  monthly  statement  of  the  employment  work  car- 
ried on  by  the  several  Federal  and  State  employment  oflBces  has  been 
supplemented  in  later  issues  of  the  Monthly  Review  by  the  rates  of 
wages  paid  to  workers  placed  in  emplovment  by  these  offices.  The 
summary  of  the  conciliation  work  done  by  the  Department  of  Labor 
and  also  the  statistics  of  immigration  appear  each  month. 

Reviews  of  the  work  carried  on  by  the  State  labor  bureaus  and 
other  State  agencies  which  deal  with  labor  matters  and  digests  of  the 
reports  of  workmen's  compensation  commissions,  of  minimum-wage 
commissions,  and  of  State  arbitration  boards,  are  given,  and  legisla- 
tion of  the  several  States  and  decisions  of  courts  relating  to  labor 
summarized  and  analyzed  in  the  several  numbers. 

Series  of  articles  along  various  lines  specially  imppi-tant  to  labor 
because  of  conditions  created  by  the  war  have  appeafedin  the.Montlily 
Review  during  the  last  year.  ^  They  treat  of  the  following  subjects: 
"  Cost  of  living  in  the  District  of  Columbia,"  presenting  the  results 
of  investigations  by  the  bureau  covering  2,110  family  budgets  and  677 
wage-earning  women,  and  also  a  dietary  study  of  31  families;  cost 
of  living  at  various  centers  where  ships  are  being  constructed  for  use 
in  the  war,  being  material  secured  for  the  use  of  the  Labor  Adjust- 
ment Board  of  the  United  States  Shipbuilding  Corporation ;  indus- 
trial poisoning  in  munition  works  and  in  the  "doping"  of  airplane 
Avings;  trade  agreements  in  the  women's  clothing  industries  of  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis,  and  Boston,  in 
the  men's  clothing  industry  of  New  York,  and  in  the  stove  industry ; 
housing  for  employees;  welfare  work  for  employees;  workmen's 
compensation,  with  special  reference  to  accident  prevention  and  re- 
habilitation and  reeducation  of  injured  worlanen ;  and  wages  and  the 
food  situation  in  Germany.  Other  articles  of  special  importance  are 
the  following:  "Can  serious  industrial  accidents  be  eliminated?" 
"  Trend  of  accident  frequency  rates  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry 
during  the  war  period,"  and  "  Increase  in  industrial  insurance  acci- 
dent mortality  during  1916  " — particularly  important  because  of  the 
greater  liability  to  accident  due  to  the  present  speeding  up  of  indus- 
try; "Productivity  of  labor  in  the  anthracite  coal  mines,"  perti- 
nent because  of  the  serious  coal  situation;  "Methods  of  meeting 
the  demands  for  labor,"  "  Mobilizing  and  distributing  farm  labor  in 
Ohio,"  and  "  How  the  United  States  Employment  Service  is  mobiliz- 
ing workers  " — all  relating  to  the  present  need  for  workers,  and 
how  it  is  being  met ;  "  Wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  the  iron  and  steel 
industry,  September,  1917,  compared  with  May,  1915,"  continuing  in 
a  summary  form  statistics  for  this  industry;  "  Eflfe.^tgjqf  Railway  na- 
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tionalization  on  wages,  hours,  and  transportation  rates,"  especially  in- 
teresting because  of  the  taking  over  of  the  railroads  by  the  Govern- 
ment; *^  Women  street  railway  employees,"  "Effect  of  the  war  upon 
employment  of  women  in  England,"  "  Women  in  the  mimition  trades 
in  Great  Britain,"  and  "  Some  considerations  affecting  the  replace- 
ment of  men  by  women  workers" — all  relating  to  the  entrance  of 
women  into  industry  because  of  the  war ;  "  Labor  turnover  of  seamen 
on  the  Great  Lakes,"  and  "Freight  handlers  on  passenger-freight 
steamers  on  the  Great  Lakes  " — ^treating  of  one  phase  of  the  shipping 
question ;  "  The  soldier,  the  worker,  and  the  land  s  resouixes,"  relat^ing 
to  the  problem  of  placing  the  soldier  and  the  worker  after  demobiliza- 
tion; "Progress of  food  and  fupl  control  in  the  United  States,"  show- 
ing what  has  been  done  along  this  line.  Other  articles  dealing  with 
various  phases  of  the  subject  of  labor  as  affected  by  the  war  have 
also  been  published. 

Summaries  of  the  trade  agreement  between  the  Contracting  Brick- 
layers' Association  and  Bricklayers'  Union  Xo.  18,  and  that  between 
the  Children  Shoe  Manufacturers'  Association  of  New  York  (Inc.) 
and  the  Children  Shoe  Workers'  Union  have  been  printed,  and  the 
following  new  wage  scales  and  aAvards  as  to  wages  in  war  industries 
published:  New  wage  scale  for  Anaconda  Mining  Co.;  wage  in- 
creases in  United  States  navy  yards;  wage  scale  for  Alabama  coal 
mines;  labor  award  in  packing-house  industries;  recent  awards  of 
Shipbuilding  Labor  Adjustment  Board:  wage  rates  for  Army  con- 
struction work;  and  order  of  Director  General  of  Railroads  fixing 
wages  of  railroad  employees. 

During  the  year  suimnaries  of  the  proceedings  of  the  following 
conventions  and  conferences  have  appeared  in  the  Monthly  Review : 
Tenth  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
Industrial  Education,  at  Indianapolis;  third  and  fourth  annual 
meetings  of  the  International  Association  of  Industrial  Accident 
Boards  and  Commissions,  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  Boston,  Mass.; 
fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Association  of  Public  Em- 
ployinent  Offices,  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  sixth  national  housing  con- 
ference, at  Chicago;  sixth -congress  of  the  National  Safety  Council, 
at  New  York  City;  third  conference  of  employment  managers,  at 
Philadelphia;  fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Association  of 
Public  Employment  Offices,  at  Milwaukee;  thirty-seventh  annual 
convention  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  at  Buffalo;  first 
and  second  annual  New.  York  Stat«  industrial  congresses,  at  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y,;  twenty-first  annual  convention  ot  the  International 
Seamen -s  Union  of  America,  at  Buffalo ;  convention  of  the  National 
Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial  Education,  at  Philadelphia; 
conference  of  safety  engineers  of  the  United  States  Government 
establishments,  at  Norfolk  Navy  Yard;  national  conference  of  em- 
ployment managers,  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  and  industrial  service 
conference,  at  Milwaukee. 

Retail  and^  wholesale  prices  of  food  commodities  and  retail  and 
wholesale  price  changes  are  published  each  month  in  the  Monthly 
fieview,  and  yearly  retail  prices  for  gas  and  coal  are  also  printed. 
Vjarious  phases  of  the  labor  situation  in  this  and  foreign  countries 
as"  affected  by  the  war,  such  as  working  conditions  in  war  industries, 
the  replacement  of  men  in  industry  by  women,  rehabilitation  apd 
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rec^ducation  of  disabled  soldiers,  distribution  of  labor,  etc.,  are 
considered  in  detail.  Current  information  as  to  the  various  Govern- 
ment war  boards  and  bureaus  dealing  with  labor  matters  and  tlieir 
personnel  and  work  is  published  each  month. 

SEPOBTS  TRANSMITTED  BTTT  NOT  PUBLISHED. 

In  addition  to  the  34  publications  issued  (21  bulletins,  12  num- 
bers of  the  Monthly  Review,  and  the  repoii  printed  as  a  Senate  docu- 
ment) there  were  5  bulletins  completed,  but  which,  as  previously 
stated,  it  was  impossible  to  have  printed  in  time  for  delivery  before 
the  close  of  the  fiscal  year.  Of  these  bulletins  the  first  (?fo.  231), 
containing  450  pages,  relates  to  mortality  from  respiratory  diseases 
in  dusty  trades;  the  second  (No.  232),  of  169  pages,  gives  wages  and 
hours  of  labor  in  the  boot  and  shoe  industry^  1907  to  1916;  the  third 
(Xo.  234),  of  299  pages,  discusses  the  safetv  movement  in  the  iron 
and  steel  industry,  1907  to  1917;  the  fourth  \^o.  238),  of  154  pages, 
gives  wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  woolen  and  worsted  goods  manu- 
facturing, 1916;  and  the  fifth  (No.  240),  is  a  comparison  of  work- 
men's compensation  laws  of  the  United  States  up  to  December  31, 
1917.  Seven  additional  bulletins  were  sent  to  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office  before  July  1,  on  three  of  which  the  proof  reading  had 
been  practically  finished.  The  subjects  covered  by  the  seven  bulletins 
are  as  follows:   * 

No. 

2ii^.  Tlie  Industrial  Disputes  Investigation  Act  of  Canada. 
236.  Effect  of  the  Air  Hammer  on  the  Hands  of  Stonecuttera 
241.  Public  Employment  Offices  In  the  Unite<l  States. 

243.  Workmen's  Comi>ensation  lieglshition  of  the  United  States  and  Foreign 

Countries.  1917  and  1918. 

244.  Labor  Legislation  of  1917. 

245.  Union  Scale  of  Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor,  ^lay  15,  1917. 

246.  Decisions  of  CJourts  Affecting  Lal)or,  1917. 

STUDIES  IN  PROCESS. 

In  addition  to  articles  that  have  already  appeared  in  the  Monthly 
Review  as  to  the  cost  of  living  in  various  shipbuilding  districts,  there 
remain  to  be  published  data  for  two  other  districts.  On  a  number  of 
subjects  material  not  yet  published  has  been  secured  by  the  bureau. 
These  subjects  embrace  data  as  to  the  results  of  certain  permanent 
disability  accidents  as  found  from  the  records  of  casualty  com- 
panies; a  detailed  report  relative  to  preventable  deaths  in  the  cotton 
industry;  a  survey  of  the  cloak,  suit,  and  skirt  industry  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio;  standard  classifications  and  descriptions  of  occupations  in 
essential  industries;  an  investigation  of  labor  conditions  in  the  cop- 
per-mining industry;  the  collection  of  considerable  material  on  vo- 
cational reeducation  of  wounded  soldiers ;  methods  of  colonization  of 
farm  lands  by  soldiers  and  others;  a  detailed  report  of  the  slaughter- 
ing and  meat-packing  industry;  a  study  of  the  Avages  and  hours  of 
labor  of  New  York  Harbor  employees  and  of  American  s-eamen  gen- 
erally. Studies  have  also  l)een  made  of  labor  conditions  of  women 
and  children  in  various  munition  plants.  Considerable  information 
has  also  been  collected  as  to  labor  turnover,  the  migration  of  labor, 
and  strikes  and  lockouts.  The  report  on  welfare  work,  which  is  an 
amplification  and  extension  of  .articles  in  the  Monthly  Review,  is 
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nearing  completion,  as  is  afeo  the  report  on  industrial  housin^in  the 
United  States,  which  is  a  similar  extension  of  Monthly  Keview 
articles  on  the  subject.  In  continuation  of  studies  of  trade-union 
benefit  funds  and  sickness  record  cards  of  beilefit  associations  in  the 
United  States,  considerable  work  has  been  done,  with  a  view  to  the 
working  out  of  disability  rates  based  on  a  study  of  records  of  a  very 
large  number  of  accident  and  sickness  disability  cases  as  taken  from 
the  total  membership  list  of  one  of  the  largest  workmen's  societies. 
The  morbidity  records  of  another  large  benefit  association  are  also 
being  worked  up.  Studies  of  occupational  diseases  have  been  prac- 
tically continuous  through  the  year,  and  inquiry  into  the  effects  of 
TNT  poisoning  on  the  health  of  workers  in  munition  factories  has 
been  the  most  intensive  of  these  studies. 
EespectfuUy, 

Royal  IMeeker, 
Commissioner  of  Labor  Statistics. 
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REPORT 

or  THB 

COMMISSIONER  GENERAL  OF  IMMIGRATION. 


United  States  Department  op  Labor, 

Bureau  op  Immigration, 

WasTiingUm,  June  30,  1918. 

Sir  :  As  in  practically  evervother  governmental  activity,  the  one  out- 
standing, all-pervading,  and  overshadowing  item  during  the  past  year 
consists  of  the  fact  that  the  United  States  Government  has  been  exerting 
its  ener^es  of  every  kind  and  in  every  direction  toward  performing  its 
necessarily  great  part  in  the  winning  of  the  most  gigantic  conflict  that 
the  world  has  ever  known,  the  war  vmich  is  to  determine  whether  auto- 
cratic or  democratic  forms  of  government  are  to  prevail  upon  the  face 
of  the  eairth.  In  submitting  this  report,  therefore,  the  bureau  points 
with,  it  is  believed  altogetner  pardonable,  pride  to  the  part,  humble 
in  a|^arance  perhaps,  but  it  believes  of  some  considerable  impor- 
tance in  ultimate  results,  which  it  has  been  privileged  to  take  during 
the  past  year  in  activities  bearing  directly  or  indirectly  upon  the  con- 
duct of  the  war.  While  the  new  immigration  statute,  which  became 
effective  on  May  1,  1917,  was  enacted  about  six  weeks  before  it  was 
positively  known  that  the  United  States  would  have  to  enter  the 
conflict,  and  while,  therefore,  the  provisions  of  the  law  can  not  be 
be  said  to  have  been  intended  as  war  measures,  nevertheless  that  law 
has  proved  in  many  respects  so  valuable  a  means  of  handling  prob- 
lems created  directly  or  indirectly  by  the  war  that  it  would  be  aimcult 
to  imagine  how  the  progress  that  has  been  made  could  have  been 
attained  without  its  assistance. 

Immigration,  already  reduced  during  the  fiscal  years  1915,  1916, 
and  1917  by  the  existence  of  the  conflict  in  Europe  to  proportions 
averaging  only  about  one-third  those  averaged  in  each  of  the  years  of 
the  preceding  decade,  has  been  further  materially  reduced  by  the 
entry  of  the  United  States  into  the  conflict.  During  the  past  year 
only  110,618  immigrant  aliens  entered  the  United  States,  and,  as 
94,585  aliens  left  this  country  during  the  same  period  the  net  addition 
to  our  population  through  such  immigration  amounted  to  practically 
nothing.  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose,  however,  that  the  work 
of  the  Sureau  of  Immigi;P'tion  and  the  immigration  Service  at  large, 
even  when  viewed  wh(3ly  from  the  aspect  of  the  handling  of  immi- 
gration, has  been  very  materially  reduced  by  this  falling  off  in  num- 
bers. It  has  been  pointed  out  in  previous  reports  that  irom  the  out- 
break of  the  war  in  August,  1914,  it  became  impossible  to  handle 
immigration  business  alon^  the  well-defined  and  well-understood 
lines  that  had  been  established  in  previous  years  under  conditions  of 
peace.  Formerly,  it  was  possible  to  systematize,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  to  stereotype,  methods  of  procedure  owing  to  the  large  num- 
ber cases  of  a  like  nature,  but  with  the  changes  produced  by  the  war 
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it  became  necessarj^  to  ignore  established  lines  of  operation,  as  each 
case  became  a  special  one  as  conditions  changed  and  circumstances 
arose  affecting  tne  conduct  of  immigration  business.  Consequently 
the  bureau  has  found  itself  confronted  with  a  situation  where  (makins 
due  allowance  for  the  fact  that  the  standing  machinery  and  overhead 
expenses  of  the  service  had  to  be  continued  at  the  various  ports  for 
the  handling  of  a  small  immigration  in  substantially  the  same  condi- 
tion as  when  a  lai^e  immigration  was  arriving)  it  has  constantly  had 
to  devise  new  ways  and  means  of  disposing  of  current  matters,  and 
where  often,  almost  as  soon  as  it  reached  the  belief  that  a  permanent 
method  had  been  devised  to  meet  a  situation,  circumstances  would 
alter  and  new  methods  would  have  to  be  invented. 

Adding  to  the  above-described  situation  with  respect  to  immigra- 
tion matters  properly  so  designated  the  circumstance  that  the  bureau 
and  the  service  at  large  have  oeen  found  to  be  the  ready  and  efficient 
governmental  machinery  with  which  to  carry  on  many  .activities 
that  did  not  exist  in  times  of  peace,  but  which  nave  arisen  in  times  of 
war  and  are  more  or  less  connected  with  inunigration  matters,  it  can 
easily  be  understood  that  the  past  has  been  tne  busiest  year  in  the 
history  of  this  bureau. 

THE  BUBEAXT'S  MOST  IMPOBTAITT  WAB  ACTIVITIES. 

Under  this  heading  the  bureau  desires  to  discuss  and  to  present 
briefly  some  facts  concerning  enterprises  in  which  it  has  been  en- 
gaged simply  and  solely  because  of  the  entry  of  the  United  States 
mto  the  great  conflict,  leaving  to  later  pages  of  this  report  a  discussion 
of  that  part  of  its  work  which  would  have  been  carried  on  even  if 
the  year  had  been  one  of  peace. 

PBOMTTLOATION  AND  ENFOBCEMENT  OF  PASSPOBT  BEGITLATIONS. 

Within  a  few  weeks  after  the  declaration  of  war  it  became  apparent 
that  the  United  States  must  protect  itself  against  plans  and  schemes 
of  the  enemy  involving  the  use  of  agents  and  spies  and  that  to  do  this 
would  require  a  carefm  investigation  and  scrutiny  of  persons  entering 
and  leavmg  this  country,  whether  through  seaports  or  across  the 
Mexican  boundary.  On  July  26,  1917,  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  issued  a  ''joint  order  requiring  passports  and 
certain  information  from  aliens  who  desire  to  enter  the  United  States  , 
during  the  war."  This  joint  order  and  the  regulations  issued  by  the 
Department  of  State  which  accompanied  it  were  the  result  of  thought 
ana  labor  devoted  to  the  subject  of  properly  supervising  all  aliens 
coming  to  this  country  during  the  continualace  oif  the  war,  from  the 
point  of  view  above  mentioned,  given  to  the  matter  by  the  Bureau  of 
Citizenship  of  the  Department  of  otate  and  the  Bureau  of  Immigration. 
The  order  and  regulations,  it  was  recognized,  were  of  a  makeshift 
character.  They  were  issued  and  promulgated  as  a  prompt  method 
of  meeting  the  situation  in  the  best  way  possible  pendmg  the  procure- 
ment from  Congress  of  a  special  law  upon  which  more  drastic  and 
better  rules  concerning  the  subject  might  oe  based;  and  simultaneously 
with  their  preparation  steps  were  taKen  to  bring  the  subject  clearly 
and  prominently  to  the  attention  of  Congress,  m  which  the  several 
departments  interested  in  the  ''intelligence"  work  of  the  Govern- 
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ment  took  part,  with  the  result  that  on  May  22,  1918,  an  act  passed 
by  Congress  was  approved  by  the  President  and  that  at  the  date  of 
this  report  a  proclamation  and  detailed  regulations  based  thereupon 
are  about  to  be  issued  to  take  the  place  of  tne  joint  order  and  regula- 
tions above  described.  That  "makeshift,"  however,  proved  fairly 
effective  of  the  purpose  it  was  intended  to  accomplish,  and  it  is  felt 
that  the  results  attained  in  the  protection  of  the  country  against 
the  machinations  of  the  enemy  have  been  well  worth  the  enormous 
amount  of  labor,  trouble,  and  expense  which  devolved  upon  both  of 
the  directly  interested  departments  in  the  devising  of  the  plan  and 
in  executing  it  during  the  many  months  when  but  for  its  preparation 
the  entry  of  alien  enemies  and  spies  into  our  midst  woula  have  been 
very  easy  of  accomplishment. 

With  the  impenaing  issuance  of  the  proclamation  and  new  regu- 
lations, the  work  of  the  bureau  and  Immigration  Service  will  be 
further  increased;  for  it  has  been  deemed  advisable  that  the  partici- 
pation of  immigration  oflScers  in  the  execution  of  those  regulations 
shall  be  greater  and  much  more  far-reaching  than  was  their  partici- 

Eation  in  the  enforcement  of  those  superseded  thereby.  It  is 
elieved  also  that  the  powers  conferred  by  the  passport  law,  added 
to  the  experience  eained  in  the  conduct  of  this  important  matter 
under  rules  devised  by  the  executive  departments  for  temporary 
use  pending  the  procurement  of  a  law,  will  reduce  the  matter  to 
almost  ideiQ  shape;  so  that  it  is  hoped  that  even  better  results  will 
hereafter  be  attained  than  those  accomplished  in  the  past. 

SEAMEN  FOB  THE  MEBCHANT  MABINE. 

In  two  particular  respects  has  the  bureau  been  brought  into  con- 
tact with  tne  important  subject  of  manning  the  merchant  vessels  sail- 
ing out  of  ports  of  this  country  and  keeping  them  manned.  In  this 
connection,  the  provisions  of  the  new  immigration  law  (sees.  31-36) 
relating  specifically  to  alien  seamen  have  proved  to  be  a  godsend; 
as  has  also  the  seamen's  act  (38  Stat.,  1164).  In  reporting  the  bill 
which  became  the  inmaigration  act,  the  Committee  on  Immigration 
of  the  Senate  expressed  the  intention  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
should,  in  promulgating  rules  for  the  enforcement  of  said  provisions, 
adopt  metnods  that  would  make  it  possible  for  them  to  operate  in 
the  manner  intended  by  the  immigration  law  and  at  the  same  time 
not  to  interfere  with  the  operation  of  the  seamen's  act,  passed  a 
short  while  previously. 

As  one  of  the  main  purposes  of  the  seamen's  act  is  to  permit  skilled 
laborers  who  follow  the  sea  to  enjov  while  in  ports  of  this  country  the 
same  privilege  that  is  enjoyed  by  skilled  laborers  in  other  occupations 
of  offering  their  services  fuUv  and  freely  to  the  highest  bidder,  and 
as  the  underlying  purpose  of  the  immigration  act  is  to  prevent  any 
alien  not  clearly  aomissible  from  landing  or  remaining  in  the  United 
States,  the  bureau  was  confronted  with  a  task  of  no  little  difficulty 
to  devise  regulations  that  would  make  both  laws  operate  fairly  and 
satisfactorily.  Approaching  the  subject  in  the  hght  of  previous 
experience  and  availing  itseH  of  counsel  and  advice  from  everv 
piossible  source,  the  bureau  devised  rule  10,  the  ''Seamen's  Rule, 
of  the  immigration  regulations.     It  was  anticipated  that  the  rule 
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was  more  or  less  experimental  and  that  dia^es  would  probably 
have  to  be  made  therein  from  time  to  time,  lliis  anticipation  was 
realized,  and  on  April  18,  1918,  the  rule  was  re-{)romu]gated  in  a 
somewhat  extensivelj  amended  form.^  In  publishing  the  amended 
fvle,  the  bureau  called  attention  to  the  various  laws  and  regulations 
affecting  seamen,  in  order  to  give  immiCTation  officers  and  Si  others 
concerned  a  clear  conception  of  their  auties  and  responsibilities  in 
the  handling  of  seamen.  With  the  re-promulsation  of  the  rule,  the 
bureau  selected  one  of  its  most  experienced  field  officers  and  detailed 
him  to  the  duty  of  proceeding  from  port  to  port  and  bringing  about 
a  uniform  and  efficient  enforcement  thereof.  (See  report  of  wie  spe- 
cial officer,  forming  a  part  of  Appendix  III  hereto.)  iliis  has  already 
worked  a  marked  improvement  in  the  administration,  and  further 
good  results  will  undoubtedly  accrue.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that 
the  immigration  law  can  be  so  enforced  as  to  prevent  inadmissible 
and  undesirable  .aliens  from  entering  this  country  in  the  guise  of 
seamen  and  remaining  here  in  violation  of  the  very  spirit  and  intent 
of  tlie  immigration  law,  and  at  the  same  time  allow  the  principle  of 
the  seamen's  act  above  described  to  have  reasonable  force  and 
application;  while,  incidentally,  the  enforcement  of  the  regulations, 
it  IS  believed,  will  operate  in  the  course  of  time  materially  to  improve 
conditions  of  healtn  among  seamen  throuc^h  provisions  which  have 
been  made  for  treating  and  curing[  those  who  arrive  in  our  ports 
afflicted  with  diseases  of  various  kinds,  thereby  placing  them  in  a 
condition  of  health  when  they  resxmio  their  occupation  and  greatly 
raising  the  standard  of  health  among  the  members  of  the  calliiig 
generally. 

During  the  course  of  the  year  pressure  has  been  brought  to  bear 
from  many  sources  and  in  various  ways  with  a  view  to  inducing  the 
bureau  and  department  to  deviate  from  their  fixed  }>olicy  with  regard 
to  the  seamen's  act  and  the  sections  of  the  immigration  act  that 
relate  especially  to  seamen;  but  insistence  upon  the  principles  under^ 
lyidg  those  acts,  it  is  believed,  has  resulted  in  materially  aidmg  the 
maintenance  of  the  supply  of  seamen  so  badly  needed  at  this  particular 

i'uncture.  It  has  been  demonstrated,  to  the  bureau's  satisfaction  at 
east,  that  the  best  method  of  keeping  seamen  in  their  calling  is  not 
the  old  one  of  tre^itin^  them  as  slaves  or  fu^tives  and  compelling 
them  to  remain  aboard  the  vessels  on  which  tney  arrive  in  our  ports 
and  to  sail  therewith,  but  consists  rather  in  the  cultivation  among 
the  men  of  that  conscioxisness  of  self  and  self-respect  which  arise 
from  being  accorded  treatment  of  the  kind  to  which  human  beings 
are  entitled,  of  being  regarded  as  fr6e  men,  and  which  consists 
further  in  brii^ng  about  conditions  on  the  shi{»  and  among  the  men 
tending  to  encourage  them  to  follow  the  ancient  and  honorable 
calling  of  the  sailor  rather  than  to  desert  the  ships  and  take  up  more 
lucrative  and  less  dangerous  employment  ashore. 

The  foregoing  is  a  brief  and  very  inadequate  statement  of  the 
bureau's  work  oi  a  direct  nature  bearing  upon  the  handling  of  seamen. 
The  other  respect  in  which  the  bureau  nas  been  brought  mto  contact 
and  been  enabled,  it  is  beUeved,  to  render  some  assistance,  in  the 
matter  of  keeping  old  ships  supplied  and  manning  new  ships  as 
launched,  arises  out  of  the  lollowing  circumstances: 

^  See  Bureau  of  Immieration  circular  of  said  date,  entitled.  "In  re  laws  and  regulations  affecting  seamen, 
especial! V  in  their  relations  to  the  immigration  law  and  rules,  the  recently  passed  espionage  act,  and  tlM 
proposed  passport  iaw.^J  /^  ^  ^ ^T  ^ 
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In  August,  19i7,  tho  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  acting  jointlv,  called  a  conference  in  Washington  of  the  steam- 
ship interests  and  tne  various  unions  of  seafaring  men,  in  which  con-' 
ference  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  was  invited  to  participate, 
the  object  being  to  devise  ways  and  means  of  encouragmg  men  to 
go  to  sea  and  of  mducing  those  who  had  previously  followed  seafaring 
pursuits  and  left  them  to  return  to  tne  sea.  The  Commissioner 
General  of  Immigration  and  the  law  officer  of  the  bureau  were  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  as  members  of  that  conference. 
The  conference  held  morning  and  afternoon  sessions  on  August  1  and  2, 
with  the  result  that  a  committee  was  appointed  by  the  joint  chairman 
composed  of  a  representative  from  each  of  the  interested  departments 
and  the  Shipping  Board,  and  three  representatives  from  the  ship- 
ping interest  and  the  seamen's  unions,  respectively.  This  commit- 
tee met  in  due  course,  the  representative  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  was  unanimously  selected  as  its  chairman,  and  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Department  of  Labor  by  unanimous  consent  acted 
as  its  secretary.  The  main  results  of  that  committee's  efforts  were 
two:  (a)  Agreement  between  the  shipping  interests  and  the  seamen's 
imions  upon  a  scale  of  wages  for  the  various  classes  of  seafaring  men 
sailing  on  vessels  out  of  Atlantic  and  Gulf  of  Mexico  ports,  such 
schedule  to  remain  in  force  for  a  year;  and  (b)  a^eement  between 
all  of  the  interested  Government  agencies,  the  shipping  interests,  and 
the  seamen's  unions  upon  the  adoption  and  publication  of  a  ''Call 
to  the  Sea,"  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  definite  and 
concerted  appeal  by  all  concerned  to  young  men  to  enter  the  seafaring 
vocations  and  to  older  men  who  have  had  previous  seafaring  expe- 
rience to  return  to  their  old  occupation.  For  particulars  with  regard 
to  the  work  of  this  committee,  see  the  report  thereof,  which  consti- 
tute^ part  of  Appendix  III  of  this  report. 

In  May,  1918,  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  called  a  conference 
of  the  shipping  interests  and  seamen's  umons,  similar  to  the  one  of 
the  previous  August,  and  invited  the  Secretaries  of  Commerce  and 
Labor,  respectively,  to  send  representatives.  The  law  officer  of  the 
Bureau  of  immJCTation  was  selected  bv  the  Secretary  of  Labor  as  the 
representative  of  his  department  in  that  conference.  Sessions  were 
held  daily  from  April  29  to  May  4,  a  large  number  of  subjects  of 
interest  to  the  shipping  companies,  the  seamen,  and  the  Snipping 
Board  being  discussocl  in  regular  order,  and  such  of  them  as  could  not 
be  disposed  of  in  the  conference  were  referred  to  a  committee  of  five, 
authority  for  the  appointment  of  which  was  given  the  chairman  of  the 
conference  at  an  early  stage  in  its  proceedmgs.  This  committee  of 
five  was  to  consist  of  a  representative  of  the  Shipping  Board  and  of 
two  representatives  each  irom  the  shipping  companies  and  the  sea- 
men's unions.  The  latter,  however,  paid  the  Department  of  Labor 
the  very  high  compliment  of  sacrificing  one  of  their  positions  on  the 
committee  m  order  that  the  representative  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  might  be  placed  thereon  instead.  The  committee  has  been 
meeting  from  time  to  time  since  the  close  of  the  conference,  and  has 
accomplished  much  valuable  work  along  the  lines  intended  when  it 
was  appointed?  Its  principal  accomplishments  have  been  the 
securing  of  a  better  understanding  by  various  draft  boards  of  the 
appUcation  to  seafaring  men  of  the  Provost  Marshal  General's  ref- 
lations regarding  deferred  classification,  thus  preventing  the  sending 
of  men  to  the  Army  who  could  render  much  more  efficient  ana 
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valuable  services  in  the  merchant  marine;  the  procurement  of  the 
release  of  a  number  of  valuable  seafaring  men  from  military  camps 
to  which  they  had  already  been  sent,  and  their  return  to  the  merchant 
ships,  where  their  services  were  more  urgently  needed  and  could  be 
of  greater  valuer;  the  bringing  about  of  better  conditions  on  board 
ships,  so  that  seamen  can  live  more  comfortably  and  in  more  sanitary 
surroundings,  and  otherwise  producing  conditions  calculated  to  keep 
the  men  contented  in  their  calling;  the  republication  of  the  "Call  to 
the  Sea,"  and  the  devising  of  plans  to  give  it  greater  publicity  and 
better  effect  throughout  the  country.  For  more  particulars  with 
regard  to  the  work  of  the  conference  and  its  conmiittee  see  report 
suomitted  to  the  Commissioner  General  of  Immigration  by  the  law 
officer  of  the  bureau,  which  forms  Appendix  III  hereto. 

INTSBNHSNT  OT  CERTAIN  AUSN  ENElflES. 

The  way  in  which  a  large  number  of  alien  enemies,  whose  uncon- 
ditional release  in  the  country  was  regarded  as  undesirable,  came  under 
the  control  of  this  department  on  the  morning  following  the  night  on 
which  Congress  declared  war  upon  Germany  was  described  in  some 
detail  in  the  bureau's  report  for  the  fiscal  year  1917.  An  internment 
camp  for  holding  these  alien  enemy  seamen  taken  from  the  German 
ships  that  were  lying  in  our  harbors  when  war  was  declared  and  cer- 
tain others  that  gradually  came  within  the  jurisdiction  of  this  depart- 
ment by  arriving  in  the  early  months  of  the  war  at  ports  of  the 
United  States  as  passengers  or  seamen  and  being  refused  admission 
was  established  at  Hot  Springs,  N.  C.  The  largest  number  of  internees 
ever  held  at  this  station  was  about  2,300.  This  number  has  been 
reduced  from  time  to  time  through  the  parole  of  certain  of  the 
internees  under  arrangements  calculated  to  insure  that  they  would 
have  self-sustaining  employment  and  would  be  kept  in  a  position 
where  the  possibility  of  any  danger  arising  from  their  presence  in  the 
country  would  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  In  this  way  the  number 
of  internees,  despite  certain  additions  from  time  to  time  through  the 
bringing  from  the  Philippines  and  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  of  alien 
enemies  taken  into  custody  there,  was  gradually  reduced  to  2^35.  A 
few  months  ago,  after  a  full  discussion  of  the  matter  in  all  its  phases 
with  the  Departments  of  State  and  Justice,  it  was  concluded  mutually 
that  the  best  interests  of  the  Government  would  be  conserved  if  this 
department  should  relinquish  control  of  these  alien  enemy  internees 
and  permit  them,  under  tne  general  supervision  of  the  Department  of 
Justice,  hereafter  to  be  interned — like  alien  enemies  taken  into  cus- 
tody under  other  circumstances — ^within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
War  Department  in  its  regular  camps  for  internees.  Accordingly, 
arrangements  were  made  to  turn  all  of  the  alien  enemies  over  to  the 
War  Department  on  July  1,  1918,  and  with  the  close  of  the  present 
fiscal  year  this  department's  direct  connection  with  internment  is 
ended. 

ENFOBCEMENT  OF  ESPIONAGE,    TBADING    WITH   THE  ENEMY,    AND 

SABOTAGE  LAWS. 

The  officers  of  the  bureau  and  service  have  taken  no  small  part  in 
the  enforcement  of  the  laws  above  mentioned.  It  can  readily  be 
understood  that  even  without  any  particular  or  direct  effort  upon 
their  part  such  officera  in  the  regular  course  of  their  duties  would 
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come  in  contagt  with  many  cases  arising  under  the  statutes  that  have 
been  enacted  from  time  to  time  during  the  past  year  with  the  object 
of  protecting  the  couhtry  against  schemes  or  conspiracies  of  enemies 
and  agents  of  the  enemy.  But  the  immigration  officers,  imder 
instructions  from  the  bureau,  have  not  merely  taken  cognizance  of 
cases  that  have  incidentally  come  to  their  attention.  Their  partici- 
ation  in  the  enforcement  of  these  lawS  has  been  direct,  purposeful, 
and  enthusiastic.  Of  course,  it  is  not  possible  nor  permissible  to  go 
into  details  with  regard  to  a  subject  of  this  kind,  but  the  bureau  feels 
that  it  should  be  known  that  the  immigration  officials  are  rendering 
distinctive  and  valuable  service  along  ibis  line — a  service  which  ot 
itself  more  than  makes  up  for  any  reduction  in  the  scope  and  extent 
of  their  work  which  in  any  way  has  resulted  from  the  falling  oflf  of 
immigration.  •  - 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  stated  that  the  bureau  has  been 
privil^ed  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year  to  participate  in  the 
weekly  conferences  of  the  several  departments  (State,  Treasury,  War, 
Navy,  and  Justice)  directly  interested  in  the  enforcement  of  these 
wartime  measures,  and  it  is  believed  that  in  numerous  ways  this 
privilege  of  participation  has  resulted  in  assisting  the  more  directly 
interested  departments  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  desired  objects. 

PBOGUBEMBKT  AND  EMPLOTMSNT  OF  LABOR. 

When  the  United  States  entered  the  war,  it  became  apparent  that 
the  mobilization  of  the  industrial  forces  of  the  coimtry,  and  of  its 
labor  in  particular,  would  be  a  task  of  alnost  equal  proportions  and 
equal  importance  to  the  mobilization  and  transport  aoroad  of  its 
military  forces.  As  was  pointed  out  in  the  report  of  this  bureau 
for  1917,  it  proved  to  be  exceedingly  fortunate  that  during  the  pre- 
ceding four  years  there  had  been  organized  in  the  Division  of  Imor- 

"mation  of  the  bureau  the  United  States  Employment  Service,  which 
had  expanded  into  national  scope,  proportions,  and  importance. 
The  bureau  continued  to  direct  particular  attention  to  its  develop- 
ment and  use,  and  during  the  first  six  months  of  the  war  much  progress 
was  made  in  its  further  rapid  expansion  to  meet  the  needs  created 
by  war  conditions.  So  important  did  this  subject  become,  however, 
that  the  dei)artment  deemed  it  proper  to  establish  the  service  as  a 
separate  entity,  and  it  was  separated  from  the  Bureau  of  Immigra- 
tion in  January,  1918.  It  is  proper  to  state  in  this  connection  Qiat 
the  bureau,  soon  after  the  entrance  of  the  United  States  into  the  war, 
in  a  memorandum  filed  with  the  Secretary,  urged  the  consolidation 
of  all  employment  activities  in  the  department  and  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Secretary.  It  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  here  in  any  detail 
the  work  that  was  done  by  this  service  during  the  part  of  the  fiscal 
year  that  it  continued  to  be  a  division  of  the  bureau.  That  work, 
as  well  as  its  accomplishments  in  previous  years,  and  its  aims  ana 
purposes,  can  be  found  in  detail  in  tne  record. 

There  is  another  respect,  however,  in  which  the  bureau  has  been 
called  upon  to  perform  very  difficult  and  valuable  service  in  connec- 
tion with  the  procurement  of  needed  laborers.     Hardly  had  war 

pbeen  declared  when  representations  commenced  to  reach  the  bureau 
from  numerous  sources  to  the  effect  that,  with  the  calling  of  rnen  to 
military  sernce  and  with  the  simultaneous  going  into  operation  of 
the  new  immigration  act  containing  the  illiteracy  test,  the  supplygrf 
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common  labor  for  the  farms  of  the  Southwest  would  be  reduced  and 
cut  off,  the  farmers  of  that  section  having  been  in  the  &abit  of  retiring 
to  a  considerable  extent  upon  labor  coming  seasonally  from  Mexico. 
This  matter  was  given  cardul  thought  and  inyestigation.  The 
couclusion  reached  was  that,  while  there  was  no  little  hysteria 
apparent  and  while  the  matter,  therefore,  was  to  some  ext^it  of  a 
psychological  nature,  there  was  considerable  basis  for  the  alarm* 
Accordingly,  taking  advantage  of  an  exception  to  section  3  of  ike 
immigration  act  permitting  the  department  to  admit  temporarily 
otherwise  inadmissible  aliens,  a  plan  was  devised  under  which 
laborers  might  ^iter  from  Canada  and  Mexico  4x>  work  in  agricultural 
pursuits.  A  laige  number  of  laborers  from  Mexico  ent^ed  under 
these  regulations  (issued  in  May  and  reissued  in  amended  form  in 
June,  1917)  and  large  acreages  were  planted  and  record  crops  har- 
vested throughout  the  Southwest  during  the  last  agricultural  season. 
Of  course  it  was  necessary,  in  order  that  the  possibflities  for  violation 
of  the  immigratioa  law  might  be  reduced  to  a  minimum,  to  promul- 
gate and  emorce  strict  and  detailed  regulations  concerning  these 
temporarily  admitted  laborers  so  that  trace  mi^ht  be  kept  of  them 
after  admission  and  their  departure  in  due  time  be  assureo. 

During  the  past  spring  and  early  summer,  representations  tliat  the 
need  for  importing  laborers  had  materially  increased  over  what  it 
was  a  year  ago  have  been  made  to  the  department  from  various 
sources;  and  tne  original  plan  contemplating  the  admission  of  such 
laborers  for  agricultural  work  only  has  been  extended  by  departm^oital 
orders  to  include  the  admission  from  Mexico  of  laborers  for  woric 
in  maintenance  of  way  on  railroads  and  in  certain  coal  mining  indus- 
tries in  which  the  Government  is  interested  and  which  have  a  direct 
bearing  upon  the  conduct  of  the  war.  With  the  increase  ol  die 
necessity  and  the  extension  of  the  xdans  to  provide  therefor  and  with 
the  experience  gained  during  the  last  agricultural  season  in  the  han- 
dling of  the  matter,  the  bureau  has  been  enabled  to  improve  its  regu- 
lations and  arrangements  for  making  and  maintaining  a  record  of  all 
laborers  admitted;  and  it  believes  that,  when  the  time  comes  to  ter- 
minate the  temporary  admission  of  these  laborers  and  see  that  they 
return  to  their  homes  in  Mexico,  it  will  be  possible  to  accomplisn 
those  purposes  to  at  least  a  marked  degree.  It  is  not  deemed  neces- 
sary to  discuss  in  any  detail  the  regulations  that  have  been  adopted 
upon  this  subject.  They  have  been  published  from  time  to  time  as 
departmentcJ  orders,  and  may  readily  be  referred  to  by  anyone 
interested  in  the  subject. 

AQBSSmNT  WITH  CANADA  BSOARDINa  SXILLBD  AND  OTHSB  LABOR. 

The  bureau  has  been  privileffed  to  render  a  further  important  serv- 
ice in  connection  with  the  penection  and  execution  of  arrangements 
for  controlling  the  movement  of  skilled  and  experienced  workers 
between  Canada  and  this  country.  Soon  after  the  United  States 
entered  the  war  it  became  apparent  that  a  working  understanding 
would  have  to  be  secured  between  the  two  Governments  on  this 
subject  in  order  to  prevent  economic  waste  in  the  use  of  sudi  skilled 
or  experienced  workmen,  resulting  from  the  desire  of  employeiB  in 
both  countries  promptly  to  obtam  sufficient  employees  m  various 
lines  of  war  activity.     A  conference  was  held  with  the  appropriiate 
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ofiicials  of  the  Canadian  Government,  and  that  Goyemment  issued  an 
order  in  council  placing  in  operation  along  the  boundary  a  rc^iila- 
tion  similar  to  the  provisions  of  our  own  immigration  act  relating 
to  contract  laborers,  thus  substantially  putting  into  effect  in  Canada 
for  people  entering  tiiiat  country  from  the  United  States  a  law  exactly 
like  that  of  liiis  country  as  regards  persons  coming  from  Canada. 
It  was  then  agreed  that  consent  would  not  be  given  employers  in  tho 
respective  coimtries  to  imjwrt  labor  from  the  oflier  country  concerned 
unless  with  the  consent  of  the  Government  of  that  other  country. 
The  execution  of  the  agreement  has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  tne 
Acting  Deputy  Mimster  of  Immigration  and  Colonization  for  Canada 
and  tne  Commissioner  General  of  ImmiCTation,  for  immigration 
matters,  and  the  Director  General  of  Employment,  in  employment 
matters,  for  the  United  States,  respectively,  and  it  has  been  carefully 
worked  out  with  the  end  in  view  of  preventing  the  useless  shiHing 
about  of  laborers  and  at  the  same  time  enabling  a  proper  shifting 
where  the  conduct  of  war  industries  so  requires  and  where  it  can  be 
done  without  damage  to  other  industries.  All  employers  in  this 
country  seeking  skilled  or  experienced  help  from  Canada  and  em- 
ployers in  that  country  seeking  such  help  m  the  United  States  are 
required  to  file  their  applications  tlu*ough  the  appropriate  official 
(the  Commissioner  General  or  Acting  Deputy  Minister,  as  the  case 
may  T>e),  whereupon  investigation  is  made  of  the  facts  of  each  indi- 
vidual case,  having  regard  both  to  the  economic  situation  and  to  the 
requirements  of  the  (fraft  laws  of  both  countries.  In  cases  arising 
in  the  United  States  such  investigations  are  made  by  the  bureau's 
officers,  the  matters  connected  therewith  being  handled  with  expedi- 
tion and  dispatch,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  arrangement  has 
worked  satisfactorily  to  all  concerned. 

Under  its  operation  laborers  for  the  logging  camps  of  Maine  and 
other  States  much  needed  in  the  shipbuil^g  industries  and  also  for 
farm  and  other  work,  have  been  secured  and  this  country  has  fur- 
nished laborers  to  Canada  to  plant  as  well  as  harvest  crops  necessary 
in  the  effort  to  increase  the  supply  of  foodstuffs  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  war. 

OFFICSBS  AND  CBEWS  OF  DTTTGH  SHIPS. 

An  important  incident  during  the  year  covered  by  this  report 
concemca  the  taking  over,  on  March  21,  1918,  of  S3  Dutch  vessels 
which  were  lying  in  tne  various  United  States  ports,  but  principally  at 
the  port  of  New  York,  these  vessels  having  been  requisitioned  under 
the  rules  of  international  law  and  because  of  militanr  necessity. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  German  ships  seized  by  the  United.  States  in 
April,  1917,  arrangements  were  made  for  the  Navy  Department  to 
assume  jurisdiction  over  the  vessels  themselves,  but  the  disposition 
of  the  officers  and  crews  was,  imder  a  joint  arrangement  participated 
in  by  the  United  States  Shipping  Board,  the  Navy  Department,  and 
the  Department  of  Labor,  left  to  the  good  offices  of  the  Immigration 
Service. 

Unlike  the  crews  of  the  German  ships,  however,  the  officers  and 
crew  men  of  the  Dutch  vessels  were  regarded  as  the  guests  of  the 
Unitad  States,  and  when  the  presidential  proclamation  was  issued 
under  which  the  vessels  were  taken  over  by  this  Government,  the 
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indivklual  members  of  the  crews,  approximately  2,900  in  number, 
were  consulted  as  to  their  preference  m  the  way  of  final  disnosition. 
Some  elected  to  apply  for  permanent  admission  to  the  Unitea  States; 
others  signed  on  different  vessels  for  foreign  service:  still  others, 
natives  of  Asia,  were  sent  to  the  Orient  under  favorable  conditions; 
while  the  great  majority  decided  to  return  to  Holland.  Meanwhile, 
aU  were  provided  with  suitable  accommodations  of  their  own  selec- 
tion, their  wages  were  paid,  and  all  the  rights  of  the  Netherlands 
affecting  officers  and  crew  men  of  the  merchant  marine  were  observed 
to  the  fullest  extent  possible.  Those  who  had  elected  to  return  to 
Holland  were  repatnated  as  promptly  as  proper  transportation 
could  be  secured  for  them,  and  the  utmost  endeavors  were  put  forth 
by  the  officials  of  the  Immigration  Service  to  extend  courteous  treat- 
ment to  those  who,  for  the  time  being,  were  the  guests  of  the  Nation. 

This  work,  unique  in  the  annals  of  the  service,  was  carried  forward 
systematically  and  efficiently,  with  a  minimum. of  complaint  and  in  a 
spirit  which  mdicated  that  no  mistake  had  been  maae  in  assuming 
a  task  that  presented  at  the  outset  numerous  possibilities  for  trouble.- 
It  is  gratifymg  to  record  that  most  of  the  officers  and  crewmen  of  the 
Dutch  vessels  accepted  the  situation  in  a  proper  spirit,  and  that  many 
of  the  ships'  officers  rendered  intelligent  and  valuable  assistance  in 
arranging  details  and  aiding  the  immigration  officers  in  the  discharge 
of  their  Plotted  tasks.  The  bureau  takes  this  opportunity  to  express 
its  thanks  and  grateful  appreciation  to  the  officers  of  the  finmigration 
Service  who  so  faithfully  labored  to  make  this  work  a  success. 

The  United  States  Shipping  Board  defrayed  the  expense  involved 
in  carrying  out  the  entire  plan,  pursuant  to  the  arrangements  made 
by  the  immigration  officers  and  upon  the  approval  of  the  latter  and 
certification  by  the  bureau  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  charges  made. 
This  plan  has  worked  satisfactorily  and  has  avoided  the  embarass- 
ments  that  might  have  arisen  had  a  plan  been  adopted  reauiring  the 
settlement  of  the  accounts  by  this  department  and  reimoursement 
of  the  amounts  expended  by  the  transfer  of  funds  from  the  appror 
priations  of  the  Shipping  Board. 

IMPOBTATIOir  OF  LABOR  FOR  WAR  ITECESSITIES. 

Owing  to  the  insistent  demand  from  certain .  quarters  for  the 
importation  of  laborers  from  Asia  to  meet  war  conditions  in  various 
fields  of  industry  in  this  coimtry,  the  bureau  deems  the  time  opportune 
for  a  fair  discussion  of  the  subject. 

The  insular  possessions  of  the  United  States  are  thickly  populated. 
Many  of  the  people  there  are  following  occupations  coming  under  the 
head  of  Common  labor  and  among  them  it  is  understooa  that  large 
numbers  are  out  of  employment.  Under  those  circumstances,  does 
not  every  logical  reason  pomt  to  the  soundness  of  a  policy  that  would 
aid  in  solving  the  labor  problems  of  continental  United  States  during 
the  war  and  result  in  giving  needed  employment  to  this  large  body 
of  laborers  who  are  either  citizens  or  wards  of  the  Republic  ? 

In  all  these  insular  possessions  regiments  have  been  drafted  for 
the  Army.  Reports  indicate  that  the  people  are  not  only  willing  huJk 
anxious  to  serve  this  coimtry,  and  it  is  thought  that  the  same  feeling 
would  prevail  in  connection  with  any  effort  that  might  be  made  to 
mobilize  them  for  labor  in  this  emergency. 
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According  to  reports  which  have  reached  the  department,  there 
must  be  at  least  100,000,  and  perhaps  double  that  number  of  laborers 
available  in  Porto  Rico  alone;  there  is  also  a  considerable  number  in 
the  Virgin  Islands.  These  islands  are  practicallv  on  our  sotithem 
seacoast,  and  all  that  is  necessary  to  obtain  this  labor  is  a  sufficient 
number  of  ships  to  ferry  it  to  the  mainland. 

The  bureau  wiD  not  undertake  to  estimate  the  number  obtainable 
from  the  Philippines,  where  a  population  many  times  as  great  as 
that  of  Porto  Rico  can  be  considered.  Undoubtedly,  a  vast  number 
could  safelj^  be  depended  upon  from  that  quarter.  It  is  true  that 
the  Philippines  are  far  away,  but  so  is  Asia,  and  if  ships  can  be 
obtained  to  bring  laborers  from  the  latter,  the  same,  or  less,  effort 
can  secure  them  from  the  former. 

During  the  war  no  laborer  from  any  of  our  possessions  shoidd 
be  brou^t  to  the  mainland  unless  suited,  physically  and  otherwise, 
to  perform  work  of  the  kind  needed  here,  and  a  thorough  imder- 
standing  with  the  respective  governments  of  the  several  possessions 
should  precede  importation.  This  understanding  might  take  into 
consideration  the  care  that  should  be  exercised  while  en  route,  the 
vocations  to  which  tiie  laborers  are  invited,  and  the  sections  oi  the 
country  in  which  they  may  be  placed  in  order  to  meet  the  necessities 
of  the  Nation  during  the  war.  The  cost  of  transportation  both 
ways  should  be  provided  from  governmental  sources,  as  undoubtedly 
it  should  be  agreed  that  all  those  coming  in  this  way  will  be  returned 
to  their  homes  upon  the  restoration  of  peace.  This  great  under- 
taking, moreover,  should  not  be  left  to  private  control.  If  the 
necessity  exists  to  go  beyond  our  borders,  the  Government  should 
manage  and  oversee  every  feature  of  the  movement,  as  not  only 
the  work  of  these  people  should  be  sought,  but  also  their  welfare 
and  their  enlightenment  concerning  the  resources  and  extent  of  the 
coimtry  of  which  they  form  a  part  and  the  opportunities  the  Republic 
offers  to  all  of  its  citizens  and  wards.  What  better  way  could  be 
found  to  biuld  up  these  island  possessions  or  what  more  suitable 
plan  could  be  devised  to  bind  them  to  us,  to  obtain  their  confidence, 
to  secure  their  trade,  and  to  aid  in  their  development? 

Moreover,  these  people  are  not  excluded  from  continental  United 
States  by  the  imnugration  law,  so  that  the  bringing  of  them  here 
could  not  be  criticized  as  an  act  contrary  to  the  purpose  of  Congress 
as  expressed  in  the  statutes.  They  are  entitled  to  be  considered 
and  to  participate  in  our  industries.  Many  thousands  of  them  have 
been  imported  into  the  Hawaiian  Islands  by  sugar  planters  and  used 
for  the  performance  of  general  agricultural  work  under  trying  climatic 
conditions.  It  should  be  imderstood  also  that  many  among  them 
are  skilled  artisans.    This  is  also  true  of  the  Porto  Ricans. 

It  would  not  be  necessary  to  land  all  coming  from  the  Philippines 
at  Pacific  ports.  After  supplying  Pacific  coast  needs  the  others 
could  be  transshipped  ana  brought  through  the  Panama  Canal 
cheaply,  with  a  fair  degree  of  expedition  and  without  overcrowding 
our  transcontinental  railways,  and  in  this  manner  placed  at  different 
Gulf  and  Atlantic  ports,  whence  they  could  be  conveniently  and 
economically  distributed  to  the  places  where  their  services  might 
be  most  needed.  So  far  as  possible  they  should  be  utilized  in  grout 
as  in  sugar  and  cotton  fields,  in  maintenance  of  way  on  rauroao 
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Government  construction  work,  and  the  like,  under  the  charge  of 
Government  oflBcers. 

No  new  legislation  is  needed  to  initiate  and  develop  this  movement. 
In  the  bureau's  judgment,  the  Immigration  Service  could  handle  all 
matters  affecting  the  entry  of  these  laborers,  the  proper  recording 
of  arrivals  and  the  keeping  of  continuous  records  concerning  them, 
while  the  United  States  Employment  Service  could  supervise  all 
matters  affecting  their  distribution  to  industries  and  localities  in 
the  production^  war  supplies  and  the  carrying  on  of  war  industries. 
They  could  be  brought  with  the  assurance  that  current  wages  would 
be  paid  and  proper  treatment  given  them.  Some,  of  course,  roig:ht 
elect  to  remam  here  after  the  war,  but  it  is  believed  that  in  the  main, 
under  a  system  of  the  kind  suggested,  they  would  eventualljr  return 
to  their  native  homes,  carrying  with  them  the  fruits  of  their  labor 
and  the  knowledge  gained  durmg  their  stay,  after  having  assisted 
the  Government  to  meet  its  economic  problems  and  to  win  the  war. 
They  would  return  with  a  full  imderstanding  of  our  people  and  a 
knowledge  of  our  institutions  and  greatness  as  a  Nation. 

In  pomt  of  time  the  foregoing  plan  has  the  advantage  over  all 
other  proposals  suggested  for  securing  labor  from  distant  sources. 
It  probably  could  be  started  in  30  days,  whereas  other  plans  that 
have  been  suggested  require  congressional  action,  perhaps  con- 
suming many  months,  with  further  time  needed  to  prepare  means 
of  transportation.  In  addition,  the  difference  in  distance  is  to  be 
considered.  The  bureau  has  beUeved  all  along,  and  still  is  of  the 
opinion,  that  with  the  distribution  methods  and  the  emplovment 
facilities  of  the  department  it  is  practicable  to  utilize  the  labor  in 
our  possessions  for  all  necessities  on  the  mainland,  and  thus  avoid 
the  reappearance  of  a  disturbing  problem  that  it  has  been  our  hope, 
from  economic  and  other  viewpoints,  had  been  settled  over  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago. 

The  above  suggestions  are  based  on  the  necessity  for  and  utilization 
of  man  power  from  our  island  possessions  as  a  matter  of  war  neces- 
sity. Of  course  it  is  well  settled  that  these  people  are  privileged  to 
come  and  go  at  will,  and  become  permanent  residents  on  equal 
terms  with  natives  and  citizens  of  the  mainland. 

THE  "IMMIOEANT  FUND." 

On  this  subject  I  wish  again  to  repeat  what  was  said  in  my  report 
for  1915,  as  foDows: 

The  principal  ground  upon  which  the  Supreme  Court  supported  the  constitutionality 
of  tiie  provision  of  law  autnorizing  collection  of  head  tax  m>m  transportation  companieig 
on  account  of  aliens  broug[ht  by  them  to  ports  of  the  United  States  was  that  the  so- 
called  tax  was  a  contribution  the  purpose  of  levying  which  was  to  mitigate  the  evils 
incident  to  immigration  from  abroad,  and  was  not  a  tax  in  the  sense  of  the  Constitution 
and  subject  to  the  limitations  imposed  by  that  instrument  on  the  general  taxing 
power  of  Congress.  There  can  be  no  question  that  the  intent  of  Congress,  not  only 
originally  but  upon  e ver^r  occasion  when  the  matter  has  been  before  it  for  consideration 
in  connection  with  the  increase  of  the  amount  of  the  head  tax  from  time  to  time, 
was  not  to  raise  revenue  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  Government  but  to  constitute 
a  fund  from  which  the  expense  of  satiB&ctorily  regulating  and  controlling  our  immi- 
gration problem  might  be  paid,  the  purpose  of  the  several  increases  in  the  amount 
being  to  a£ford  a  larger  fund  for  the  maintenance  of  the  service.  Since  the  law  pro- 
viding for  the  collection  of  a  head  tax  has  been  in  force  up  to  the  end  of  this  fiscal 
year  tnere  has  been  collected  over  19,000,000  in  excess  ot  expenditures.    The  sug- 
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gestion  was  made  in  the  last  report  for  the  assignment  of  a  portion  of  this  surplus  for 
the  purpose  of  aiding  "in  the  direction  and  protection  of  the  immigrants  after  landing 
and  in  the  effort  to  relieve  industrial  centers  by  securing  employment  for  the  surplus 
labor  found  therein,  either  native  or  foreign,  either  on  farms  or  m  other  rural  occupa- 
tions or  in  settling  people  on  the  lands,"  and  the  establishment  .of  "a  permanent 
revolving  farm-loan  tund  of  the  Department  of  Labor  for  aiding  people  applying  for 
labor  on  uu*ms  in  acquiring  lands  for  the  establishment  of  homes  and  carrymg  on  mrm 
occupations  thereon.'*  The  bureau  now  adds  to  such  sug^tion  the  following,  that 
from  and  after  the  1st  day  of  July,  1916,  all  the  proceeds  arising  from  the  head  tax  be 
set  aside  by  suitable  legislation  for  the  above-mentioned  purposes. 

THE  NEW  IMMIGSATIOSr  lAW. 

With  the  completion  of  the  first  year  of  operation  of  the  new  immi- 

f  ration  act  such  comment  as  can  be  made  upon  its  effect  both  on  the 
ureau's  work  and  on  broader  questions  of  national  scope — such  as 
population,  the  economic  situation,  and  the  like — ^must  be  in  the  hght 
of  war  conditions  which  have  reduced  the  stream  of  immigration  to 
small  proportions.  Therefore  but  Utile  can  be  added  to  what  was 
said  in  the  report  for  last  year  imder  this  heading,  the  year's  expe- 
rience, however,  having  demonstrated  beyond  all  doubt  that  the  act 
of  FebruaEv  5, 1917,  is  a  piece  of  legislation  broadly  conceived  for  the 
benefit  of  tne  country  as  a  whole  and  in  general  well  adapted,  in  the 
machinery  it  provides,  for  the  administrative  execution  of  the  plans 
and  aims  of  its  framers.  Practically  all  of  the  new  provisions  of  the 
law,  including  those  adding  to  the  number  of  exduded  classes,  those 
relating  to  the  expulsion  from  the  United  States  of  aliens  f oimd  here 
unlaw^Uy,  those  providing  for  more  intensive  examination,  men- 
tally and  physically,  of  aliens  seeking  admission,  and  those  penalizing 
the  bringing  to  this  country  of  inadmissible  aliens,  have  been  tested 
in  practical  application  and  found  to  work  satisfactorily  from  the 
administrative  point  of  view.  The  most  ipaportant  additions  to  the 
excluded  classes  are.  of  course,  the  provisions  refusing  admission  to 
ahens  imable  to  read  and  debarring  laborers  who  are  natives  of  large 
sections  of  the  continent  of  Asia  and  the  islands  adjacent  thereto. 
The  iUiteracy  test  has  operated  to  exclude  1,598  aliensLfrom  admis- 
sion during  tne  past  year.  The  service  is  now  engaged  in  considering 
what  improvements  may  be  made  in  the  machinery  for  conducting 
the  reading  test  and  also  in  the  various  tests  themselves,  especially 
where  pecuUar  conditions  exist. 

The  provision  denying  admission  to  certain  natives  of  barred  geo- 
graphical zones  is  excellently  adapted  to  meet  the  difficult  problem 
of  Asiatic  immigration  which  previous  to  the  breaking  out  of  the 
world  war  promised  to  assume  dangerous  proportions.  During  the 
past  year  19  natives  of  the  barred  zones  were  rejected  at  ports  of  this 
country. 

Among  the  new  provisions  looking  to  the  expulsion  of  unlawfully 
resident  ahens  one  of  the  most  far-reaching  is  that  directing  the 
deportation  of  such  as  have  been  sentenced  to  terms  of  imprisonment 
after  conviction  for  crimes  involving  moral  turpituoe.  It  will 
ultimately  be  the  means  of  relieving  the  country  of  the  presence  of  a 
large  number  of  one  of  the  most  highly  imdesirable  elements.  This 
provision  has  been  taken  advantage  of  during  the  year  just  ended  to 
institute  deportation  proceedings  against  several  himdred  ahens  con- 
victed of  violations  of  the  selective  service  act  and  other  war  meas- 
ures, as  well  as  to  reach  ahens  convicted  of  the  usual  crimes. 
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ADMISSIONS  AVD  BEJECTIOVS. 

The  figure  indicating  the  total  admissions  of  aliens  affords  the  most 
ready  index  of  the  effect  of  the  war  on  immigration  generally.  That 
figure  for  the  past  fiscal  year  is  110,618,  as  compared  with  295,403  for 
the  fiscal  year  1917,  298,826  for  the  fiscal  year  1916,  and  326,700  for 
1915.  or  an  average  of  257,887  per  year  for  the  four  years  during 
which  the  world  war  has  continued.  The  significance  of  these  figures 
becomes  apparent  when  it  is  recalled  that  for  the  decade  preceding 
the  breaking  out  of  the  war  the  annual  average  of  admissions  to  the 
United  States  was  1,012,194  aUens. 

In  order  to  mak^  possible  a  ready  and  graphic  comparison  with 
data  given  in  the  bureau's  previous  reports,  the  following  simmiary 
is  given: 

in  the  past  fiscal  year  110,618  aUens  entered  the  country,  184,785 
less  than  m  1917,  these  and  all  preceding  figures  relating  to  immigrant 
aliens  solely.  In  addition  to  the  above  number  101,235  nonimmi- 
grant aliens  were  admitted,^making  a  total  of  211,853  aUens  allowed 
to  enter  the  United  States.  Against  this  94,585  emigrant  and  98,683 
nonemigrant  aliens,  a  total  of  193,268,  departed  from  this  country, 
leaving  a  net  increase  in  population  through  immigration  for  the 
fiscal  year  of  18,585  as  compeared  with  an  increase  of  216,498  in  1917, 
125,941  in  1916,  and  50,070  in  1915.  In  1914,  the  last  year  previous 
to  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  the  increase  in  population  from  foreign 
sources  was  769,276. 

As  to  rejections  (and  continuing  for  a  moment  the  comparison  be- 
tween present  and  prewar  conditions),  while  in  1914,  33,041  aUens 
were  refused  admission  (2.3  per  cent  ol  the  number  applying),  in  the 
last  fiscal  year  7,297  aUens  were  rejected,  or  3.3  per  cent  of  the  total 
applications;  as  compared  with  16,028,  or  4.2  per  cent, in  1917;  18,867, 
or  4.9  per  cent,  in  1916,  and  24,111,  or  5.3  per  cent,  in  1915.  The 
marked  increase  in  the  proportion  of  rejections  shown  in  the  years 
since  the  beginning  of  the  war  may  be  traced  to  two  principal  causes : 
first,  a  decrease  in  the  quality  of  the  inmiigration  itself  as  measured 
by  the  standard  set  by  the  law,  and,  second,  the  opportunity  which 
has  resulted  from  decreased  numbers  of  arrivals  for  closer  applica- 
tion of  that  standard  by  more  rigid  inspection.  To  these  must  be 
added  the  additional  reauirements  imposed  by  the  new  law,  espe- 
cially that  under  which  tne  admissibihty  of  every  appUcant  must  be 
passed  upon,  wherever  practicable,  by  two  inspection  officers  instead 
of  one  as  heretofore,  and  the  same  with  relation  to  the  medical 
inspection.  It  has  been  a  cause  of  regret  to  the  bureau  that  on 
account  of  shortage  of  help  this  "double  inspection''  could  not  be 

E laced  in  effect  at  all  ports  of  entry,  especially  those  on  the  land 
oundaries. 

For  other  interesting  items  of  information  with  resggct  to  admis- 
sions and  rejections  attention  is  directed  to  the  tables  forming  tlie 
first  appendix  to  this  report  and  especially  to  the  detailed  comment 
upon  those  tables  (Appendix  I). 

With  the  completion  of  the  first  entire  year  of  operation  under  the 
new  immigration  act  an  opportunity  is  afforded  oi  testing  the  effect 
produced  by  the  new  excluding  provisions  contained  therein,  taking 
mto  consideration,  of  course,  the  abnormal  conditions  that  exist  and  to 
which  allusion  was  made  in  the  bureau's  report  for  last  year.    As  has 
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already  been  noted,  1^598  aliens  were  excluded  last  jesLT  by  the  illit- 
eracy test  and  19  as  natives  of  the  barred  zones  of  Asia  and  adjacent 
islands;  while  20  certified  by  medical  examiners  for  chronic  psycho- 
pathic inferiority;  24  chronic  alcoholics;  2  vagrants;  17  afflicted 
with  "tuberculosis  in  any  form,"  as  distinguished  from  tuberculosis 
of  the  respiratory,  intestinal,  or  urinary  tracts  (excluded  under  the 
old  law);  and  10  aliens  mentally  defective  (without  regard  to  the 
effect  oif  such  defect  upon  abihty  to  earn  a  living)  were  refused 
admission  under  new  provisions  of  the  act  of  February  5,  1917. 
Twenty-three  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  rejections  for  the  year 
is  thus  foimd  to  be  due  to  the  operation  of  the  new  tests  so  imposed. 
Forty-nine  alien  enemies  also  were  refused  admission  during  the  year. 

ILLITERATE  ALIENS. 

The  net  results  of  the  illiteracy  test  upon  immigration  during  the 

?'ear  are  shown  in  the  preceding  paragraph.  It  has,  of  courae,  been 
ound  that  efforts  to  defeat  tne  purpose  of  this  provision  of  law 
have  been  made,  largely  in  the  setting  up  of  false  allegations  of  rela- 
tionship with  a  view  of  claiming  one  of  the  family  exemptions  pro- 
scribed in  the  statute.  The  careful  investigation  of  all  such  pleas 
for  exemption,  however,  required  by  the  immigration  rules  has 
resulted,  it  is  beUeved,  in  the  defeat  of  most  such  attempts  at  evasion 
of  the  law. 

DEFECTIVE  AUEITS. 

As  pointed  out  in  the  bureau's  report  for  last  year  imder  this 
heading,  not  the  least  significant  feature  of  the  Burnett-Smith  immi- 
gration law  is  the  safeguard  it  provides  against  the  entry  to  or  con- 
tinued presence  in  the  United  States  of  aUens  who  are.  defective 
mentally,  physically,  or  morally,  such  safeguard  consisting  not  only 
in  an  extension  of  the  excluded  classes  so  as  to  bring  within  them 
various  types  of  defectives  not  previously  touched  by  our  immigra- 
tion statutes  but  also  in  a  material  lengthening  of  the  period  within 
which  the  expulsion  of  defectives  aliens  can  be  effected  (including 
the  removal  of  all  time  limitations  as  to  certain  classes  of  mor^ 
defectives),  as  well  as  in  provision  for  a  much  more  rigid  inspection 
of  alien  arrivals,  both  from  a  medical  and  a  civil  point  of  view.  The 
results  of  the  year's  work  have  fully  sustainea  the  opinion  thus 
expressed,  and  the  bureau  again  states  the  conviction  tnat  as  time 
goes  on  the  necessity  for  protecting  the  country  against  the  incom- 
ing of  defective  ahens,  accentuated  now  as  a  result  of  war  condi- 
tions, will  be  universally  recognized  and  the  foresight  of  Congress 
in  framing  the  present  law  will  be  correspondingly  commended. 

During  the  past  year  1,973  aUens  morally,  mentally,  or  physically 
below  standard  were  returned  to  the  coimtry  of  origin,  of  whom 
1,384  were  debarred  from  entering  while  the  remainmg  589  were 
arrested  and  expelled.  Of  those  debarred,  486  had  grave  physical 
defects,  167  had  grave  mental  defects,  305  had  physical  defects 
not  so  serious  but  affecting  ability  to  earn  a  living,  and  10  were 
certified  for  mental  defects  other  than  insanity,  epilepsy,  idiocy, 
imbecility,  feeble-mindedness,  psychopathic  inferiority,  or  chronic 
alcoholism.  Of  the  morally  deficient  class  416  were  debarred.  Of 
those  arrested  and  deported  after  being  foimd  illegally  in  the  United 
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States,  43  were  physically,  110  mentally,  and  436  morally  defective. 
(See  Tables  XVII  and  XVIII,  Appendix  I.) 

In  the  previous  fiscal  year  5,687  ahens  morally,  mentally,  or 
physically  oelow  standard  were  returned  to  country  of  origin,  4,805 
of  whom  were  debarred  and  782  were  arrested  and  expelled.  Of 
the  debarred  1,502  had  grave  physical  defects,  411  nad  grave 
mental  defects,  1,733  had  physical  or  mental  defects  of  a  less  serious 
nature  but  affecting  ability  to  earn  a  living,  1  was  mentally  defective 
without  regard  to  such  ability,  and  1,158  were  morally  defective.  It 
is  again  of  interest  this  year,  as  last,  to  compare  the  results  of  the 
past  two  years,  as  given  above,  with  the  figures  for  1914,  the  last 
year  of  normal  immigration.  In  that  year,  14,582  aliens  physically, 
mentally,  or  morally  below  the  legal  standard  were  retumea  to  tne 
coimtry  of  their  origin,  12,494  of  whom  were  debarred  and  2,088  of 
whom  were  arrested  and  expelled. 

The  1,384  rejected  on  grounds  of  mental,  moral,  or  physical 
defects  in  the  past  year  constitute  about  18  per  cent  of  tne  total 
number  debarred,  the  4,805  rejected  in  1917  constituting  about  30 
per  cent,  while  the  12,494  rejected  in  1914  constitute  38  per  cent 
of  the  number  debarred  in  that  year.  The  589  arrested  and  aeported 
during  the  past  year  on  groimds  of  defectiveness  constitute  37  per 
cent  of  the  total  expulsions;  the  752  arrested  and  deported  dunng 
1917  on  similar  groimds  constitute  41  per  cent  of  the  total  expul- 
sions; while  the  2,088  arrested  and  aeported  in  1914  constitute 
about  45  per  cent  of  the  total  expulsions  for  that  year.  The  reduced 
ratio  of  expulsions  is  accoimted  for  imder  this  heading  as  well  as  in 
a  number  following,  concerning  deportations,  by  the  inability  to 
expel  or  deport  owing  to  war  conditions. 

The  mentally  defective  have  always  constituted  a  very  important 
class  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  welfare  of  this  country.  Congress 
has  materially  trengthened  and  extended  the  excluding  provisions 
of  the  law  in  their  relation  to  this  class  by  adding  thereto  persons  of 
constitutional  psychopathic  inferiority  and  chronic  alcoholics,  and 
by  making  the  clause  that  excludes  those  who  are  mentally  defective 
in  a  less  degree  or  in  a  different  particular  from  being  insane, 
idiotic,  feeble-minded,  or  imbecile  include  all  whose  mental  condition 
is  abnormal  without  regard  to  the  question  whether  their  condition 
will  have  a  bearing  upon  their  abifity  to  take  care  of  themselves, 
Congress  in  this  last  provision  having  recognized  the  now  well- 
established  act  that  mental  defects  not  only  are  continued  in  suc- 
ceeding generations  but  frequently  are  transmitted  in  aggravated 
forms. 

During  the  past  fiscal  year  167  aliens  suffering  from  serious  mental 
defects  were  debarred  at  the  ports — 4  idiots,  5  imbeciles.  64  insane, 
31  epileptics,  19  feeble-minded,  10  mentally  defective  as  referred  to 
in  the  preceding  paragraph,  24  chronic  alcohoUcs,  and  20  persons  of 
constitutional  psychopatnic  inferiority.  During  the  previous  fiscal 
year,  411  aUens  suffermg  from  serious  mental  defects  were  debarred, 
divided  into  9  idiots,  19  imbeciles,  112  insane,  28  epileptics,  224 
feeble-minded,  also  (under  provisions  of  new  law)  1  suffering  from 
less  serious  mental  defect,  10  chronic  alcoholics,  and  3  persons  of 
constitutional  psychopathic  inferiority. 

In  lie  fiscal  year  covered  by  this  report,  106  ahens  suffering  from 
serious  mental  aefects  were  expelled  from  the  country,  17  of  whom  it 
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was  found  had  been  so  afiSicted  when  they  entered,  comprised  of  9 
insane,  3  epileptics,  1  feeble-minded,  1  imbecile,  and  3  afflicted  with 
constitutional  psychopathic  inferiority;  and  it  should  be  observed  that 
89  of  the  aliens  so  deported  became  public  charges  within  five  years 
after  entry  from  causes  not  affirmatively  shown  to  have  arisen 
subsequent  to  andin^,  divided  into  78  who  became  insane  and  11 
who  became  public  cha]:]ges  because  of  other  mental  defects.  These 
should  be  compared  with  the  figures  for  1917,  when  there  were 
expelled  from  tne  coimtry  172  ahens  suffering  from  serious  menal 
detects,  38  of  whom  had  been  so  afflicted  at  time  of  entry,  comprised 
of  15  insane,  10  epileptics  12  feeble-minded,  1  imbecile,  and  2  chronic 
alcoholics;  and  132  of  the  aliens  deported  had  become  public  charges 
within  three  years  after  entry  through  the  development  of  such 
deficiencies,  the  underlying  causes  of  which  had  existed  prior  to 
entry,  divided  into  130  who  became  insane  and  2  who  became  public 
ha^es  through  other  mental  defects. 

The  administration  of  that  part  of  the  law  which  relates. to  the 
morally  defective  has  always  constituted  a  very  important  part  of  the 
bureau's  work,  and  as  heretofore  it  points  with  pride  to  the  results 
attained  in  connection  with  the  enforcement  of  the  salutary  pro- 
visions of  law  upon  this  subject.  Reference  to  Tables  XVlI  and 
XVni  (Appendix  I)  will  show  that  161  immoral  women,  88  procurers, 
160  criminals,  4  polygamists,  and  3  anarchists  were  rejected  at  the 
ports;  and  245  immoral  women.  67  procurers,  38  persons  supported 
Dv  the  proceeds  of  prostitution,  23  aliens  found  in  the  Unitea  States 
alter  having  been  previously  deported  as  prostitutes  or  connected 
with  the  business  of  prostitution,  4  convicted  of  violation^  of  sec- 
tion 4  of  the  imnuCTation  act  (importation  of  prostitutes),  57  crimi- 
nals, and  2  anarchists  were  expelled  from  the  country — a  total  of 
852,  of  whom  626  were  sexually  immoral,  217  criminals,  4  polyga- 
mists, and  5  anarchists.  The  corresponding  figures  for  the  preceding 
fiscal  vear  were  510  unmoral  women,  317  procurers,  59  persons  sup- 
ported, by  the  proceeds  of  prostitution,  and  95  criminals  expelled 
from  .the  country — a  total  of  1,695,  of  which  1,329  were  sexually 
immoral,  352  criminals.  2  polygamists,  and  12  anarchists. 

To  my  remarks  in  tne  last  three  reports  of  the  bureau  regarding 
the  inaaec[uacy  of  the  appropriation  made  for  the  enforcement  of  the 
immigration  law  to  meet  the  situation  that  exists  with  respect  to  the 
immond  classes  of  ahens  I  wish  a^^ain  to  direct  attention.  Much 
has  been  accomplished  in  the  way  of  carrying  out  these  valuable  pro- 
visions of  law,  it  is  true,  yet  from  the  result  of  investigations  con- 
ducted by  its  officers  from  time  to  time  the  bureau  is  convinced  that 
better  accomplishments  could  be  shown  if  more  funds  were  allotted 
to  this  brancn  of  the  service. 

During  the^astyear  theprosecutionof  those  engaged  in  the  nefarious 
business  of  handling  aliens  brought  here  for  immoraJ  purposes  has 
been  continued,  40  convictions  having  been  secured  out  of  56  cases  of 
procurers,  importers  of  women  for  immoral  purposes,  etc.,  in  which 
criminal  proceedings  were  instituted  at  the  instance  of  the  immigra- 
tion service. 

A  feature  of  this  part  of  the  service  on  which  the  bureau  is  able 
to  look  with  some  satisfaction  is  brought  out  in  the  report  of  the 
oommiflsioner  at  Montreal  (Appendix  lY),  viz,  that  through  the  vigi- 
lance of  its  officers  no  inconsiderable  number  of  girls  and  women 
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have  been  saved  from  lives  of  desp^adation  and  induced  to  return  to 
their  homes  before  any  actual  wrongdoing  had  occurred.  Of  pre- 
ventive work  of  this  kind  no  statistics,  of  course,  are  kept,  but  those 
familiar  with  the  conditions  existing  particularly  on  the  land  bound- 
aries know  that  the  number  of  such  cases  is  by  no  means  small. 

To  a  still  less  decree  than  last  year  is  it  possible  to  show  by  figures 
the  work  accomplished  by  the  immigration  service  this  year  in 
handling  the  cases  of  aliens  foimd  unlawfully  in  this  country.  Owing 
to  conditions  in  Europe,  as  well  as  lack  of  transportation  facilities?, 
it  has  been  possible  to  effect  deportation  in  comparatively  few  cases, 
although  clear  cases  for  deportation  have  been  made  out.  The  bureau 
again  presents  a  table  (Table  XVIII-a)  covering  this  peculiar  phase 
of  its  work.  Reference  thereto  will  show  that  1,045  aliens  arrested 
upon  statutory  grounds  have  been  permitted  to  remain  in  the  United 
States  temporarily  under  bond  or  under  personal  recognizance  or 

fuaranties  of  individuals  or  societies  that  tney  will  be  produced  for 
eportation  when  conditions  permit.  The  corresponding  figures  " 
for  1917  are  694;  for  1916,  856;  and  for  1915,  1,328:  making  a  total 
for  the  four  years  of  the  war  of  3,923.  Those  for  tne  past  year  are 
divided  into  215  who  were  members  of  the  excluded  classes  at  the 
time  of  entry,  685  who  became  public  charges  from  causes  ex!isting 
prior  to  entry,  68  who  had  entered  without  mspection,  and  77  of  the 
sexually  inunoral  and  criminal  classes.  The  corresponding  figures 
for  1917  were  201,  385,  69  (ordered  deported  within  three  years  subse- 
quent to  entry),  and  39;  and  those  for  1916  were  329,  448,  55,  and  24. 
As  to  classification  by  physical,  mental,  and  moral  defectiveness,  said 
table  shows  that  of  tnose  so  ordered  deported  with  a  stay  of  deporta- 
tion, 62  were  of  the  first,  612  were  of  the  second,  and  120  of  the  third 
dassification,  the  remainder  being  composed  of  those  likely  at  time 
of  entry  to  become  pubUc  charges,  those  entering  without  inspection, 
etc.  The  corresponding  figures  for  1917  were  44,  365,  and  109, 
while  those  for  1916  were  57,  418,^and  113. 

With  the  termination  of  the  fiscal  year  the  bureau  has  worked  out 
and  submitted  to  the  department  for  approval  a  comprehensive 
plan  for  the  handling  of  the  cases  of  aliens  ordered  deported  (both  as  a 
result  of  excluding  decisions  of  boards  of  special  inquiry  at  the  ports 
and  in  pursuance  of  departmental  warrant  proceedings)  where,  as 
referred  to  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  deportation  can  not  be 
effected.  Under  this  plan  it  is  proposed,  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
United  States  Employment  Service,  to  release  such  aliens  from  cus- 
tody and  place  them  in  suitable  productive  employment,  provision 
being  made  for  the  retention  and  deposit  in  the  United  States  postal 
savings  bank  to  each  alien's  credit  of  25  per  cent  of  the  weeKly  or 
monthly  wages  earned,  to  be  paid  to  the  alien  at  the  time  of  his 
deportation.  Provision  is  also  made  for  the  continuous  supervision 
by  immigration  oflicers  of  aliens  so  released,  through  wnich  pre- 
cautions it  is  believed  that  the  bureau  will  be  in  a  position  to  keep  in 
close  touch  with  them  at  all  times,  and  any  violation  of  the  conditions 
under  which  they  are  released  will  result  in  their  promptly  being 
taken  into  custody.  This  arrangement  has  been  outlined  in  a  pro- 
posed amendment  to  the  immigration  regulations,  to  be  designated 
as  rule  17-A  (see  Appendix  II,  hereafter)  and  under  its  operation  it 
is  hoped  that  the  bureau  will  be  enabled  to  avoid  tixe  nolding  in 
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detention  for  indefinite  periods  in  jails  or  its  own  stations  of  a  large 
number  of  aliens,  who  at  the  same  time  will  become  self-supporting 
and  whose  services  wUl  be  made  available  to  aid  in  meetmg  the 
shortage  of  help  now  existing. 

Brie?  notice  has  already  been  taken  of  some  of  the  respects  in  which 
the  new  iminigration  law  is  a  marked  improvement  upon  the  old 
in  this  particular  field  of  the  expulsion  of  unlawfully  resident 
aliens,  especially  the  creation  of  new  classes  subject  to  expulsion 
(convicts,  etc.).  In  fact,  the  entire  machinery  created  by  the  new 
act  for  putting  into  effect  the  expelling  power  of  the  department 
is  calculated  to  preserve  the  rights  oi  the  Government  in  this 
class  of  cases  and  to  place  in  tne  hands  of  the  officials  charged 
with  its  enforcement  a  powerful  instrument  for  the  protection  of  the 
taxpayer  from  the  burden  of  maintaining  in  penal  and  charitable 
institutions  of  this  country  those  who  are  the  proper  charges  of  Uie 
countries  whence  they  came.  Some  of  the  respects  in  which  Uiis 
portion  of  the  law  has  been  strengthened  consist  in  the  extension  of 
the  time  limitation,  from  three  to  five  years  for  some  classes,  the  re- 
moval of  limitation  with  respect  to  others  (notably  in  some  anarchist 
cases),  the  power  vested  in  uxmiigration  officers  to  compel  the  attend- 
ance and  testimony  of  witnesses  by  subpoena,  and  the  penalizing 
of  attempts  to  resist  the  authority  of  such  officers  when  armed  wiw 
proper  warrants.  The  removal  from  the  statute  of  doubt  that  the 
limitation  ceases  to  run  from  the  moment  that  the  department 
issues  its  process  looking  to  the  arrest  of  an  alien  unlawfully  in  the 
coimtry  has  also  proved  of  great  importance,  especially  as  a  war 
measure,  since  by  this  means  the  bureau  has  been  enabled  to  co- 
operate, by  issuing  warrants  of  arrest  for  suspected  aliens,  with  other 
branches  of  the  Government  engaged  in  the  enforcement  of  the 
various  laws  looking  to  the  suppression  of  espionage,  sabotage, 
trading  with  the  enemy,  etc.,  to  which  work  reference  had  already 
been  made. 

ALIEHS  SUBJECT  TO  EXGLUSIOH  OB  DEPOBTATIOH  OH 
EGOHOMIG  OBOUHDS. 

The  statutory  groimds  for  exclusion  or  deportation  of  aliens 
coining  under  this  heading  are  ''persons  likely  to  become  a  public 
charge"  and  ''alien  contract  laborers.^'  Through  the  enactment  of 
the  new  law,  as  stated  in  last  year's  report,  it  has  agaid  become 

Eossible  without  question  to  exclude  aliens  on  the  former  ground 
y  reason  of  the  economic  conditions  in  the  localities  to  which  they 
are  destined  where  such  conditions  would  render  it  unlikely  that  the 
aliens  could  obtain  self-supporting  employment,  thus  remedying  the 
difficult  situation  broi^ht  about  by  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  handed  down  in  October,  1915  (Gegiow  v.  Uhl,  239  U.  S.,  3),  in 
which  it  was  held  by  the  court  tiiat  the  clause  "likely  to  become  a 
public  charge"  coutd  be  applied  only  in  connection  with  personal 
defects  existing  in  the  ahen  himself.  By  changing  the  position 
occupied  by  this  clause  in  the  act,  however.  Congress  has  made  it 
clear  that  it  is  to  be  of  general  application  to  afiens  who  for  any 
reason  whatever  may  be  deemed  likely  to  become  a  charge  upon 
the  communities  in  which  they  may  settle. 
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During  the  past  year  about  31  per  cent  of  all  aliens  rejected — 
2,810  in  number — ^were  denied  the  privilege  of  entry  because  they 
were  deemed  likely  to  become  public  charges;  and  137  alien  public 
charges  were  expelled,  together  with  401  with  respect  to  whom  it 
was  found  that  at  time  of  entry  they  were  likely  to  become  inmates 
of  public  institutions,  making  a  total  of  3,349  (Table  XVIII,  Appendix 
I).  For  the  previous  year  the  corresponding  figures  were:  De- 
barred, 7,871  (49  per  cent  of  all  rejected);  expelled,  894,  divided 
into  176  public  charges  and  718  likely  to  become  such  at  time  of 
entry;  making  a  total  of  8,765.  The  figures  for  1916  were:  Debarred, 
10,383  (55  per  cent  of  all  rejected);  expelled,  1,431,  divided  into  350 
public  charges  and  1,081  likely  at  time  of  entry  to  become  public 
charges,  making  a  total  of  11,814. 

Ahen  contract  laborers  to  the  number  of  474  were  debarred  in 
the  past  fiscal  year,  as  compared  with  1,116  in  1917,  2,080  in  1916, 
and  2,722  in  1916;  while  62  of  such  aliens  were  arrested  and  deported, 
compared  with  62  in  1917,  116  in  1916,  and  25  in  1915.  Prosecu- 
tions and  civil  suits  against  importers  of  alien  contract  laborers 
were  instituted  during  the  year  in  13  cases. 

The  situation  with  respect  to  "contract  laborers"  coming  from 
Canada  has  been  materiallv  modified  during  the  past  vear  by  the 
adoption  of  the  reciprocal  labor  exchange  policy  with  tnat  coimtry 
(already  referred  to  under  the  heading  of  "War  activities"),  xmder 
the  workings  of  which  a  considerable  number  of  highly  qualified 
employees  have  been  admitted  to  various  concerns  m  the  United 
States  engaged  in  essential  war  industries  and  a  corresponding  number 
released  lor  employment  in  Canada  at  points  where  their  services 
were  of  value  in  wmning  the  war. 

IHDUCED  AHD  ASSISTED  IMMIGBATIOH. 

With  the  beginning  of  the  war  in  1914  and  the  discontinuance  of 
service  hj  the  foreign  transportation  companies  that  were  the  worst 
offenders  in  this  regard,  the  problem  of  induced  and  assisted  immi- 
gration has  not  been  of  such  serious  proportions  as  it  had  been  tixere- 
tofore;  and  here  again  the  enactment  of  the  new  law  has  provided 
means  by  which  a  recurrence  of  the  former  deplorable  conditions  as 
regards  artificially  stimulated  inmaigration  may  be  prevented — the 
illiteracy  test,  with  the  penalties  provided  for  its  violation  by  trans- 
portation interests,  being  sufficient,  it  is  believed,  to  prevent  the 
coming  of  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  class  of  aliens  formerly 
exploited  in  this  manner.  The  bureau  entertains  the  hope  that 
hereafter  none  but  ''voluntary"  immigration  may  have  to  be  dealt 
with,  such  as  will  be  of  permanent  benefit  to  the  country  from  an 
economic  and  ethnic  point  of  view.  • 

OBIENTAL  IMMIOBATION. 

This  subject  was  discussed  quite  fully  in  this  report  for  last  year; 
but  the  bureau  takes  occasion  to  repeat  the  expression  of  its  satis- 
faction at  the  enactment  of  the  geographical-zone  excluding  clause  in 
the  new  law,  which  for  many  years  to  come  will  take  care  of  the  prob- 
lem presented  by  the  imassimilable  Asiatic  laborer  without  giving 
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offense  to  any  particular  nationality.  The  reenactment  in  clearer 
lan^age,  also,  of  the  provision  under  which,  within  the  same  time 
limitations  as  apply  to  other  aliens,  Chinese  persons  found  in  this 
country  in  violation  of  the  exclusion  laws  are  subject  to  expulsion 
under  administrative  process  has  proved  of  especially  great  value, 
inasmuch  as  the  Supreme  Court  has  held  during  the  year  that  the  lan- 
guage of  the  act  of  1907  in  this  respect  was  insuflBicient  to  accomplish 
the  purpose  intended.  The  bureau  desires  to  reiterate  its  recom- 
mendations, made  last  year  and  for  several  years  previously,  that  the 
work  of  deporting  all  Chinese  unlawfully  in  the  United  States  should 
be  handled!^  administratively,  as  the  cases  of  aliens  of  all  other  races 
are  handled,  and  not  through  judicial  process^  that  legislation  be 
passed  settling  the  status  of  children  bom  in  Chma  of  American  par- 
ents of  the  Chinese  race,  and  also  clarifying  the  law  with  respect  to 
wives  and  minor  children  of  Chinese  of  tne  exempt  classes,  and  fixing 
positively  the  status  of  exempts  themselves  as  depending  upon  their 
continuing;  in  an  exempted  occupation  (merchant,  student,  teacher, 
traveler)  during  their  presence  in  the  United  States,  the  act  of  engag- 
ing in  any  other  occupation  to  be  sufficient  reason  for  an  immeoiate 
withdrawal  of  tiie  privilege  of  residence  in  this  coimtry. 

ALIEHS  EMPLOYED  OH  VESSELS. 

This  subject  during  the  past  year  has  been  so  merged  into  the  war 
work  of  the  bureau  that  it  has  been  discussed  in  the  division  of  this 
report  devoted  to  that  clttss  of  its  activities.     (See  also  Appendix  III.) 

mMIGBATIOn  FBOM  INSXTLAB  TTVITED  STATES. 

Separate  statistics  on  this  subject  werepresented  for  the  first  time 
in  1914.  The  tables  then  printed  (XXIV,  XXV,  and  XXVI)  cov- 
ered seven  years — 1908  to  1914.  Similar  tables  are  again  presented 
(Appendix  I).  The  figures  contained  in  Table  XXrv  also  include 
the  entire  period  1908  to  1917.  It  will  be  observed  from  the  latter 
table  tJbat  26,740  aliens  have  come  to  continental  from  insular 
United  States  during  the  11  years  covered,  of  whom  3,268  (509 
immigrant  and  3,268  nonimmigrant)  entered  in  the  past  year;  that 
of  the  26,740  admitted  in  the  11  vears  18,006  came  from  Hawaii, 
7,753  from  Porto  Rico,  837  from  tne  Philippines,  and  144  from  the 
Virgin  Islands;  17,673  landing  at  San  Francisco,  7,815  at  New 
Yoric,  669  at  Seattle,  59  at  New  Orleans,  4  at  Galveston, «  at  Port- 
land, Oreg.,  490  at  Canadian  Pacific  ports,  9  at  Mexican  border  ports, 
15  at  Charleston,  2  at  Norfolk,  and  1  at  Newport  News. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  under  the  new  immigration  law  aliens  who 
come  to  continental  United  States  from  insular  possessions  are  subject 
to  the  same  examination  as  those  coming  from  foreign  countries,  the 
law  thus  reco^izing  the  fact  that  aliens  who  may  oe  admissible  to 
island  possessions,  and  even  be  desirable  additions  to  their  popula- 
tion, may  on  account  of  different  conditions  be  highly  undesirable 
on  the  mainland.  This  does  not  apply,  of  course,  to  citizens  of  the 
possessions  who,  under  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case 
of  Gonzales  v.  Williams  (192  U.  S.,  1)  are  not  regarded  as  aliens. 
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IMMIGBATIOH  FBOM  GAHADA. 


The  immigration  movement  between  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  both  ways,  for  the  past  two  fiscal  years  is  shown  compara- 
tively and  comprehensively  m  the  following  table: 

Immiffrationfrom  Canada, 


Months. 


From  Canada  to  the  United  States. 


United 

SUtes 

citizens. 


Cana- 
dian 
citizens. 


Other 
aliens. 


Total. 


From  United  States  to  Canada. 


United 

States 

citizens. 


Cana- 
dian 
citizens. 


Other 
aliens. 


Total. 


Pending  Irom  previous  year. 

1916. 

July 

Au|;ust 

September 

October 

November 

December 


January... 
February. 
Karch 

June 


1917. 


2,772 
2,770 
3,429 
3,902 
6,774 
o,674 


2,83S 
2,510 
2,998 
4,690 
2,641 
8,768 


77 


6,424 
7,383 
10,086 
10,433 
11,768 
9,802 


8,843 
6,216 
5,447 
9,100 
2,4fi0 
2,873 


23 


2,148 
2,428 
3,090 
2,765 
3,147 
2,968 


2,727 
1,856 
1,530 
2,826 
1,095 
891 


700 


11,344 
12,581 
16,605 
17,100 
20,689 
18,344 


14,406 
10,581 
9,975 
16,116 
6,195 
7,632 


2,783 
4,408 
4,352 
3,302 
2,634 
2,138 


2,970 
2,724 
8,410 
10,760 
6,756 
4,171 


956 

711 

817 

834 

804 

864 

785 

707 

694 

504 

686 

852 

601 

447 

512 

535 

1,245 

1,203 

1,900 

1749 

2  170 

1,570 

l,ri7 

903 

4,450 

6,050 
6,020 
4,794 
8,832 
3,170 


4,008 
3,771 
10,858 
14,409 
10,496 
6,801 


Total 

VU  DISTRICT  NO.  L 
1917. 


48,661 


90,914 


26,903 


161,668 


55,403 


12,886 


10,379 


78,668 


July 

Anj^st 

September. 


November. 
December.. 


January... 
Ffehruary. 
March 


1918. 


fi&":: 


June ^ 

ViadistrictNo.  16.. 


1,970 
2,006 
1,677 
1,999 
1,785 
1,785 


1,888 
1,234 
1,884 
1,748 
1,506 
1,568 
11,262 


1,888 
2,865 
3,262 
2,943 
2,196 
1,719 


1,898 
1,647 
1,779 
2,909 
2,861 
2,743 


1,007 
778 
809 
866 
723 


542 
660 
052 
972 
1,361 
a  5, 626 


4,479 
6,877 
6,602 
5,691 
4,847 
4,227 


3,834 
2,423 
3,773 
5,609 
5,339 
5,672 
16,788 


3,367 
3,758 
3,700 
3,302 
2,770 
2,107 


1,440 
1,366 
4,321 
4  611 
3,216 
2,351 


1,075 
1,151 
832 
915 
809 
614 


613 
429 
994 
1,175 
984 
664 


727 
806 
846 
856 

790 
612 


464 

623 
624 
4(04 
262 


6,169 
5,715 
5,377 
6,072 
4,369 
3,238 


2,486 
2,249 
6,988 
6,310 
4,564 
3,277 


Total.. 


31,101 


28,095 


15,365 


75,161 


36,309 


10,105 


7,335 


53.749 


a  Includes  both  Canadian  citizens  and  other  aliens. 

Note.— The  figures  under  ''From  Canada  to  the  United  States"  show  applications  for  admission  to  the 
United  States,  Nut  do  not  include  aliens  arriving  at  Canadian  seaports  having  United  States  destinations. 
The  figures  under  ''From  United  States  to  Canada"  show  admissions  to  Canada  but  do  not  include  thoao 
arriving  at  United  States  seaports  having  Canadian  destinations. 

The  number  of  aUens  coming  to  the  United  States  from  Canada  for 
permanent  stay  in  1918  is  shown  to  have  been  less  than  one-half  the 
number  admitted  for  the  same  purpose  during  the  fiscal  year  1917. 
As  in  the  case  of  our  own  coimtry,  transoceanic  immigration  to  Canada 
has  been  practically  at  a  standstill  since  the  commencement  of  the 
war.  The  immigration  from  that  country  to  our  own  for  the  two  years 
noted  above  was,  therefore,  made  up  of  practically  the  same  eleijaents 
and  the  explanation  will  naturally  oe  looked  for  by  way  of  showing 
cause  for  the  exceptional  decrease  in  immigration  from  Canada  during 
the  last  fiscal  year. 

More  rigid  enforcement  of  the  Canadian  conscription  law  has,  of 
course^  operated  as  a  powerful  deterrent  to  the  immigration  of  males 
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within  the  ages  of  18  to  45,  but  reduced  immigration  from  Canada  is 
unquestionably  more  largely  the  result  of  the  restrictive  features  of 
the  new  immigration  law  which  became  effective  May  1,  1917. 

Of  the  44,060  aliens  of  the  statistical  class  making  application  for 
admission  from  Canada  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  6,094  were  de- 
barred. Of  this  niunber  the  following  were  debarred  for  new  causes 
named  in  the  law:  Inability  to  meet  uie  reading  test,  1,420;  psycho- 
pathic inferiority,  23;  vaCTants,  2;  geograpmcally  excluaea,  6: 
chronic  alcoholism,  34;  excluded  within  one  year,  40;  and  because  oi 
inability  or  unwillingness  to  conform  to  the  nead-tax  requirement  of 
the  law,  5,928.  The  number  excluded  for  nonpayment  of  head  tax 
is  not  included  in  the  total  debarred  for  other  causes. 

As  predicted  by  some  of  the  bureau'a  field  oflGicers  would  be  the 
case  as  apphed  to  immigration  from  Canada,  the  increased  head  tax 
as  a  restrictive  measure  turns  out  to  be  more  potent  than  the  com- 
bined other  new  excluding  causes  named  in  the  law,  the  number  of 
aUens  refusing  to  pay  the  head  tax  being  practically  equal  to  the 
total  niunber  debarred  for  all  causes. 

Following  the  close  of  the  war,  when  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
troops  now  overseas  must  be  returned  to  that  country,  it  iis  expected 
that  immigration  from  Canada  to  the  United  States  will  present 

{>roblem8  for  solution  of  a  seriousness  to  invoke  exceptional  attention 
rom  the  bureau  and  department ;  for  while  the  alien  ex-soldier  appU- 
cant  for  admission  to  tne  United  States  can  scarcely  be  r^arded  on  a 
common  footing  with  the  ordinary  immigrant  of  the  pre-war  type,  it 
will,  nevertheless,  devolve  upon  the  department  to  see  to  it  that  our 
law  and  regulations  are  so  enforced  as  to  prevent  additions  to  our 
eleemosynary  institutions,  many  of  which  are  already  overburdened 
with  the  care  of  the  unfortunate,  and  whose  registers  of  dependents 
are  bound  to  be  augmented  from  the  ranks  of  our  coimtry's  overseas 
forces  when  the  present  devastating  war  finally  comes  to  an  end. 

IMMIGBATIOH  FBOM  MEXICO. 

The  total  immigration  from  Mexico  during  the  past  year  was 
23,635  (18,524  immigrant  and  5,111  nonimmigrant,  aliens),  as  com- 
pared with  20,135  (17,869  immigrant  and  2,266  nonimmigrant)  for 
the  fiscal  ^ear  1917.  The  enforcement  of  the  immigration  laws  and 
of  the  various  war  measures  (such  as  the  passport-control  system, 
alien  enemy  regulations,  etc.)  on  the  Mexican  border  has  presented 
special  features  of  interest,  which  are  covered  in  some  detail  in  the 
report  of  the  supervising  inspector  at  El  Paso,  which  forms  a  part 
of  Appendix  IV,  hereafter.  The  handling  under  special  regulations 
of  a^cultural  laborers  temporarily  admitted  from  Mexico  has 
already  been  discussed  in  the  section  of  this  report  dealing  with 
*'War  Activities."  The  total  number  of  laborers  so  admitted  was 
9,401. 

SKUGGLIHG  AHD  SEBBEPTITIOUS  EHTBT  OF  ALIEHS. 

During  the  year,  because  of  war  conditions  and  more  intensive 
yarding  on  both  the  northern  and  southern  land  borders  and  aided 
m  the  case  of  the  former  by  the  war  activities  of  the  Canadian  immi- 
gration authorities,  there  has  been  an  abatement  in  the  usual  efforts 
of  the  inhibited  laborer  classes  to  gain  illegal  entry  into  this  country. 
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That  surreptitious  entry  with  the  aid  of  smugglers  has  not  altogether 
ceased,  however,  may  be  indicated  by  the  fact  that  42  prosecutions 
were  instituted  during  the  year  covered  by  this  report.  Amonjg  the 
defendants  are  several  persons  with  previous  criminal  records  for 
similar  offenses,  and  of  the  total  number  proceeded  against,  37  were 
arrested  and  5  remain  fugitives  from  justice. 

The  business  of  the  Federal  courts  nas  been  in  a  congested  con- 
dition because  of  the  active  prosecution  of  alien  enemies,  and  there- 
fore but  22  of  the  cases  have  actually  been  called  for  trial,  leaving  20 
cases  still  pending  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

From  the  reports  which  have  been  obtained  from  time  to  time,  it  has 
seemed  that  an  imusually  large  number  of  laborers  whose  admission 
is  prohibited  by  law  have  x;ongregated  at  points  in  Canada  within  a 
short  distance  of  the  Niagara  frontier,  but  any  purpose  which  these 
persons  may  have  had  to  secure  admission  into  tne  United  States  has 
doubtless  been  affected  to  some  extent  by  their  having  secured  em- 
ployment in  the  Canadian  munition  factories  and  kinc&ed  industries 
wherein  the  demand  for  help  has  been  active.  It  is  apprehended  that 
many  of  these  persons  will  thus  be  in  position  to  accumulate  fimds 
wherewith  to  procure  their  being  smuggled  across  the  border  later  on, 
when  it  becomes  difficult  for  them  to  secure  employment  in  the 
Dominion. 

The  Immigration  Service  has  maintained  a  small  force  of  officers  es- 

geciaUy  detailed  to  smuggUng-prevention  work  along  parts  of  the 
Canadian  boundary  and  has  operated  patrol  launches  ourmff  the  open 
season  of  navigation,  in  cooperation  with  the  naval  ana  military 
authorities.  The  effect  of  the  preventive  measures  has  doubtless  been 
good,  although  it  will  be  seen  from  the  fibres  previously  given  that 
the  activities  of  the  smugglers  have  not  wnolly  ceased,  nor  is  it  to  be 
expected  that  they  will,  so  long  as  contrabrand  aliens  are  willing  to 
pay  a  high  price  for  assistance  in  evading  or  setting  at  naught  the 
terms  of  the  law. 

There  will  always  be  more  or  less  activity  in  smuggling  inadmissible 
Asiatic  aliens  across  the  Mexican  border,  as  the  climatic  conditions 
are  favorable  all  the  year  round  and  the  inducements  held  out  to  the 
smugglers  are  no  less  potent  than  on  the  northern  boundary.  The 
force  of  officers  available  for  smugghng-prevention  work  on  the 
Mexican  border  has  not  been  fully  adequate  at  aU  times  because  of 
withdrawal  of  men  for  miUtary  duty  or  service  in  the  more  lucrative 
industrial  field;  but  the  general  results  have  been  satisfactory  and  the 
vigUance  of  the  officers  assigned  to  this  work  has  borne  good  fruit. 

The  patrol  launches  Ellington  and  Azalea  are  still  being  operated 
by  the  naval  forces  along  the  southern  California  coast,  and  this  has 
served  to  prevent  systematic  smuggling  by  water  from  Mexico.  When 
this  work  is  discontinued  by  the  Navy  I)epartment,  its  resumption 
by  the  Immigration  Service  should  follow  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Reports  show  that  there  are  several  thousand  oriental  laborers 
in  the  West  Indies,  and  the  indications  point  to  a  probability  that 
many  of  these  persons  will  seek  to  work  their  way  to  the  United 
States  as  soon  as  peace  has  been  restored.  The  naval  patrol  work 
along  the  Florida  coast  has  served  to  discourage  intending  smugglers, 
and  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  bureau  to  observe  the  methods  followed  by 
the  Navy  in  this  connection  and  evolve  some  plan  of  procedure  which 
will  be  equally  effective  after  the  present  patrol  is  withdirawn.  ,  At 
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this  time  it  seems  impossible  to  forecast  what  the  necessities  are  likely 
to  be  when  normal  conditions  are  resumed. 

The  smuggUng-prevention  force  has  been  of  material  aid  toward 
preventing  the  illegal  entry  of  other  undesirable  aliens,  and  has  also 
rendered  to  the  naval  and  military  officials  valuable  assistance  in 
the  apprehension  of  alien  enemies  and  the  suppression  of  enemy 
propaganda. 

ADMINISTBATIVE  FIHES. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  instrumentalities  in  the  enforcement  of 
the  new  law  has  been  the  administrative  fine  as  extended  in  scope  and 
increased  in  effectiveness  (being  levied  in  larger  amounts)  by  the  act 
of  1917.  This  salutary  measure — ^first  incorporated  in  the  immigra- 
tion act  of  1903  and  upheld  as  to  constitutionality,  propriety,  and 
validity  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  1909  in  the  case  of  tne  Oceanic 
Steam  Navigation  Co.  v.  Stranahan  (214  U.  S.,  320) — ^is  applied  in  the 
present  law  as  a  preventive  of  so  many  evils  that  have  been  found  to 
arise  in  connection  with  the  transportation  of  immigrant  passengers 
by  ocean  carriers  that  the  bureau  oelieves  it  will  be  of  interest  again 
to  set  forth,  as  was  done  in  its  report  for  1917,  the  particulars  in 
which  the  administrative  fine  provisions  of  the  new  law  differ  from 
those  of  the  former  statutes. 

The  act  of  1903  assessed  a  fine  administratively  against  any  trans- 
portation company  bringing  to  a  port  of  the  United  States  an  alien 
afflicted  with  a  loathsome  or  with  a  dangerous  contagious  disease. 
This  provision  was  reenacted  in  the  act  of  1907  (sec.  9)  and  extended 
to  include  the  bringing  of  an  alien  afflicted  with  tuberculosis  or  with 
idiocy,  imbecility,  or  epilepsy.  Section  9  of  the  new  law  increases 
the  penalty  from  <100  to  <200  and  broadens  the  provision  so  as  to 
include  "idiocy,  insanity,  inabecility,  feeble-mindedness,  epilepsy, 
constitutional  psychopathic  inferiority,  chronic  alcoholism,  tuoer- 
culosis  in  any  form,  or  a  loathsome  or  dangerous  contagious  disease." 
The  following  new  penalties  are  also  assessed  by  the  same  section :  A 
fine  of  $200  against  any  transportation  company  that  may  bring  to 
a  port  of  the  United  States  any  aUen  excluded  by  the  illiteracy  clause 
or  by  the  geographical  clause  of  section  3:  a  fine  of  <25  for  bringing 
to  a  port  of  the  United  States  any  alien  aflSicted  with  a  mental  defect 
of  a  less  serious  nature  than  those  specified  in  the  amended  original 
provision,  or  with  a  physical  defect  of  a  nature  to  affect  earning 
capacity;  and  further  it  is  provided  that  in  every  case  in  which  a 
steamship  company  is  assessed  either  the  $200  or  the  $25  fine  pre- 
scribed by  saia  section  the  company  in  addition  shall  pay  to  the 
collector  of  customs  *'a  suna  equal  to  that  paid  by  such  alien  for  his 
transportation  from  the  initial  point  of  departure,  indicated  in  his 
ticket,  to  the  port  of  arrival,  *  *  *  such  latter  sum  to  be 
delivered  by  the  collector  of  customs  to  the  alien  on  whose  account 
assessed.''  These  new  provisions  are  preventive,  as  above  suggested, 
of  the  bringing  to  this  country  of  aliens  who  can  not  under  the  law 
be  admitt^.  In  a  measure,  also,  they  are  compensatory  to  the 
alien  who  may  be  induced  to  undertake  the  risk  of  a  journey  to  an 
American  port  by  steamship  agents  who  have  knowledge  of  his 
inadmissibuity,  for  they  provide  tor  the  return  of  his  passage  money. 

The  administrative  fine  is  further  made  use  of  in  the  new  law  as 
follows:  By  section  7  a  fine  of  $400  is  assessed  in  any  case  in  which 
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the  owner,  master,  officer,  or  agent  of  a  vessel  may  bring  or  cause  to 
be  brought  to  a  port  of  the  united  States  any  alien  who  has  been 
solicited,  invited,  or  encouraged  by  such  party  to  come  to  this 
country  in  violation  of  the  section  mentioned.  This  provision  looks 
to  the  prevention  of  artificial  stimulation  by  steamship  companies 
or  their  agents  of  immigration  to  this  country,  and  is  followed  m  the 
statute  by  one  even  more  drastic,  which  makes  it  the  duty  of  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  cause  the  ports  of  the  United  States  to  be 
closed  for  such  time  as  may  be  necessary  to  produce  the  desired 
result  to  any  transportation  line  which  persists  in  the  practice 
sought  to  be  corrected  by  this  section  of  the  law. 

By  section  14  the  $10  fine  that  has  long  been  assessed  for  failure 
to  manifest  or  for  improperlv  manifesting  aliens  is  made  administra- 
tive, its  collection  being  enforced,  like  other  similar  administrative 
fines,  by  refusal  of  clearance. 

By  section  18  an  administrative  fine  of  $300  is  assessed  against  any 
master,  purser,  person  in  charge,  agent,  owner,  or  consignee  of  any 
vessel  who  refuses  to  receive  back  on  board  thereof  or  on  board  any 
other  vessel  owned  or  operated  by  the  same  interests,  any  alien 
refused  admission  to  the  United  States,  or  who  fails  to  detain  such 
alien  aboard,  or  refuses  or  fails  to  return  him  as  required  by  law,  or 
to  pay  the  cosi  of  his  maintenance  while  on  land,  or  who  makes  any 
charge  for  the  return  of  an  excluded  alien,  or  who  takes  any  security 
for  the  payment  of  such  charge,  or  who  takes  any  consideration  to 
be  returned  in  case  an  alien  is  landed,  or  who  knowingly  brings  to  the 
United  States  at  any  time  within  one  year  from  the  date  of  deporta- 
tation  any  alien  rejected  or  arrested  and  deported  under  any  pro- 
vision of  the  act  unless  prior  to  reembarkation  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  has  consented  that  such  alien  shall  reapply. 

Sections  31  to  36  of  the  new  law  relate  to  aliens  who  are  employed 
on  vessels  entering  ports  of  the  United  States.  To  this  new  phase 
of  immigration  control  also  the  administrative-fine  method  oi  pre- 
venting violations  has  been  adapted.  Thus  section  35  m^vides  for 
the  imposition  of  a  fine  of  $50  in  cases  in  which  aliens  afflicted  with 
idiocy,  imbecility,  insanity,  epilepsy,  tuberculosis  in  any  form,  or  a 
loatMome  or  a  dangerous  contagious  disease  are  brought  to  a  port  of 
the  United  States  as  employees  of  vessels.  This  penalty,  of  course, 
is  directed  toward  the  suppression  of  the  practice,  which  in  vears  of 
heavy  immigration  had  grown  to  considerable  proportions,  of  includ- 
ing diseased  or  defective  aliens  who  could  not  be  brought  as  pas- 
sengers, or  even  those  who  already  had  been  refused  admission  to  the 
United  States,  among  the  employees  of  various  departments  of  a 
ship's  company  and  allowing  such  aliens  to  desert  in  an  American 

Eort.  In  this  instance,  but  in  no  other,  discretion  is  given  the 
ecretary  of  Labor  to  remit  or  mitigate  the  fine,  thus  preventing  the 
possible  working  of  injustice  in  cases  of  bona  fide  crew  men  who  may 
develop  disease  during  a  voyage  to  this  country.  Section  36  makes 
provision  for  the  assessment  of  an  administrative  fine  of  $10  on 
account  of  each  alien  employee  of  a  vessel  with  respect  to  whom 
certain  information,  deemed  necessary  to  a  proper  enforcement  of 
the  seamen's  sections,  is  not  furnished  when  vessels  enter  and  leave 
ports,  respectively.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  fine  with  respect  to 
diseased  seamen  is  similar  in  purpose  to  the  fine  imposed  by  section 
9  with  respect  to  diseased  alien  passengers,  but  smaUer  in  amount; 
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and  that  the  fine  imposed  by  section  36  for  improper  or  insufficient 
furnishing  of  information  is  similar  and  like  in  amoimt  to  that 
imposed  by  section  14  with  respect  to  alien  passengers. 

The  bureau  appends  a  table,  as  in  previous  years,  showing  the 
number  and  amounts  of  administrative  fines  assessed,  together  with 
the  reasons  for  their  imposition,  and  the  total  amount  collected.  It 
will  be  observed  that  $63,515  was  collected  from  this  source  diuing 
the  year,  as  compared  with  $66,740  in  1917,  and  that  the  greatest 
number  of  fines  assessed  were  on  account  of  illiterate  aliens,  $38,400 
being  collected  on  this  account. 

Administrative  fines  assessed  against  transportation  lines. 


Porta. 

Sec- 
tion. 

Num- 
ber as- 
sessed. 

Amount 
of  fine. 

Total 
amount 
assessed. 

Cause  of  assessment. 

NewYork. 

9 
9 

5 

9 
35 
18 

103 
33 
9 

1 
1 
19 

8200 
25 
200 

200 
50 
300 

•20,600 

825 

1,800 

200 

50 

6,700 

Bringing  alien  unable  to  read. 

Bringing  alien  afflicted  with  physical  defect. 

Bringii^  alien  afflicted  with  tuberculosis,  or  with 

a  loathsome  or  dangerous  contagious  disease. 
Bringing  alien  native  of  proscribed  lone. 
Bringing  diseased  seamen. 
Taking  consideration  to  be  returned  if  alien 

Improper  manifesthig. 
Bringing  alien  unable  to  read. 

Boston 

14 
9 
9 
9 

221 

89 

6 

4 

10 
200 

25 
200 

2,210 

7,800 

150 

800 

Bringing  physicallv  defective  alien. 
Bringinf  alien  afflicted  with  dangerous  conta- 
gious disease. 

Philadelphia 

Korfblk 

9 
36 
85 
36 
9 
9 
9 
35 
18 
M 
36 

35 

36 

36 

1 
3 
I 
1 
7 
1 
1 
2 
1 

19 
14 

li 

83 
6 
2 
2 
53 
10 
4 
6 
2 

200 
10 
50 
10 

200 

200 
25 
50 

300 
10 
10 

200 
50 
10 
10 

200 

200 
25 

.  10 
10 

300 
10 

200 

200 

30 

50 

10 

1,400 

200 

25 

100 

300 

190 

140 

600 

50 

1,090 

830 

1,200 

400 

50 

530 

100 

1,200 

60 

400 

Bringing  alien  afflicted  with  mental  defect. 
Failure  to  furnish  lists  of  deserting  seamen. 
Bringing  diseased  seamen. 
Failure  10  furnish  crew  list. 

Jackfloayille 

Mew  Orleans 

Ban  Jaan ......... 

Bringing  aliens  unable  to  read. 
Bringing  aliens  with  mental  defect. 
Bringing  aliens  with  physical  defect 
Bringing  diseased  seamen. 
Failure  to  detain  alien. 
Improper  manifesting. 
Failnre  to  furnish  crew  list. 
Bringing  aliens  unable  to  read. 
Bringing  diseased  seamen. 
Improper  manifesting. 
Failure  to  furnish  crew  list. 
Bringing  alien  unable  to  read. 

OalvestoQ 

SanDieso 

Bringing  alien  native  of  proscribed  zone. 

Bringim;  alien  afflicted  with  physical  defect 

Improper  manifesttag. 

Failure  to  furnish  crew  list. 

Failure  to  detain  aliens. 

Improper  manifesting. 

Bringing  alien  afflicted  with  dangerous  oont»- 
gious  disease. 

Bringing  alien  afflicted  with  tuberculosis. 

Bringing  physically  defective  alien. 

Failure  to  furnish  crew  list. 

Bringing  alien  unable  to  read. 

Bringins  alien  afflicted  with  dangerous  conta- 
gious disease. 

Bringing  alien  afflicted  with  tuberculosis. 

Bringing  alien  afflicted  with  mental  defect 

Bringing  alien  native  of  proscribed  zone. 

Improper  manifesting. 

Failure  to  detain  aliens. 

Bringing  alien  unable  to  read. 

fianFrandsoo — 

36 

1 
1 

10 
18 
10 

200 
25 
10 
200 
200 

200 

25 

100 

3,600 

2,000 

SeatUe. 

1 
3 
6 
12 
2 
2 
2 

200 
25 
200 
10 
300 
200 
200 

200 
75 
1,200 
120 
600 
400 
400 

Bringine  alien  afflicted  with  dangerous  conta- 
gious disease. 

Bringing  alien  afflicted  with  tuberculosis. 

Bringing  physically  defective  alien. 

Improper  manlltoting. 

Bringing  alien  unable  to  read. 

Bringing  alien  afflicted  with  dangerous  conta- 
gious disea.se. 

Failure  to  detain  aliens. 

Failure  to  furnish  crew  list. 

HoDoluhi. 

Ketchikan. 

18 
36 

1 
3 
1 

14 
8 

2 
2 

200 
25 
10 
200 
200 

300 
10 

200 

75 

10 

2,800 

600 

600 
20 

Total 

337 

63,515 
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PEASOVVEI. 

The  fiscal  year  1918  was  marked  with  maay  important  changes  in 
the  personnel  of  the  service.  The  exceptional  demand  for  trained 
men  in  private  establishments,  with  the  numerous  withdrawals  of 
skilled  officers  and  employees  incident  to  the  military  activities 
al)road  and  numerous  transiers  to  other  services,  made  heavy  inroads 
into  the  personnel,  not  only  with  reference  to  the  men  who  had  been 
in  the  service  a  comparatively  short  time,  but  among  the  older  and 
more  highly  trained  officers.  The  changes  were  so  rapid  and  repeated 
that  it  was  difRcult  to  maintain  that  high  standard  oi  efficiency  which 
is  always  possible  with  a  stable  force  of  men,  used  to  working  together 
and  with  a  good  knowledge  of  important  precedents  in  mind.  The 
reduced  activity  in  the  matter  of  new  appomtments  consequent  upon 
reduced  immigration  was  succeeded  by  an  unwonted  activity  which 
soon  exhaustcJd  the  eligible  list  of  immigrant  inspectors  and  necessi- 
tated a  new  examination,  which  produced  such  a  small  number  of 
ehgibles  that  the  pew  register  was  soon  depleted  and,  indeed,  ex- 
hausted so  far  as  those  speaking  Spanish  were  concerned.  It  is 
immistakably  true  that  this  condition  was  partially  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  entrance  salary  offered  immigrant  inspectors  is  no  longer 
attractive  as  compared  with  the  salaries  oflFered  by  other  public 
services  and  in  private  estabhshments.  Even  the  horizontal  increases 
allowed  by  Congress  have  not  served  to  overcome  the  disparity  men- 
tioned, and  it  has  been  and  is  increasingly  difficult  to  obtain  the  right 
kind  of  new  material  at  the  compensation  offered. 

The  lightening  of  the  burden  upon  the  appropriation  incident  to 
the  release  of  a  nmnber  of  officers  tneretofore  engaged  in  employment 
work  made  it  practicable  to  do  considerable  regrading  in  the  matter 
of  salaries,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  state  that  it  was  found  possible  to 
relieve  the  stagnation  in  the  way  of  promotions  by  arranging  increases 
in  salary  to  a  lar^e  proportion  of  the  officers  and  employees  in  the 
Immigration  Service.  While  these  increases  were  not  as  large  as  the 
bureau  would  have  liked,  nor  as  commensurate  with  the  worth  of 
many  of  the  officers  as  their  ascertained  abilities  would  have  justified, 
they  were  made  upon  the  most  Uberal  scale  possible  imder  the  cir- 
cumstances, and  the  effect  was  undoubtedly  wholesome  in  every  way. 
The  magnificent  spirit  manifested  by  practically  all  of  the  officers  of 
the  Immigration  Service  in  the  many  problems  which  have  been 
thrust  upon  us  during  the  period  covered  by  this  report  is  entitled  to 
special  mention,  and  it  is  desired  to  make  due  acknowledgment 
tnereof. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  a  large  number  of  Immigration  Service 
employees  have  joined  the  military  and  naval  establishments  of  the 
United  States,  many  of  them  at  the  cost  of  great  personal  sacrifice, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  these  men  may  be  sparecTto  resume  their  former 
positions  at  the  close  of  the  present  conffict  abroad. 

TTHITED  STATES  IMKIGBATIOH  SEBVIGE  BTTLLETIH. 

For  many  years  the  bureau  had  issued  a  monthly  bulletin  con- 
taining statistical  data  as  to 'immigration  and  emigration  of  aliens, 
but  during  the  past  year  this  publication  has  taken  another  form  ana 
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is  now  issued  as  a  monthly  news  sheet,  with  important  decisions,  news 
items,  personnel  changes,  and  general  information  of  interest  to  the 
service  as  a  whole,  together  with  abridged  statistical  returns  giving 
the  most  important  results  each  month  and  complete  semiannual 
figures.  The  Denefits  of  this  change  are  far-reaching,  and  the  bureau 
has,  for  the  first  time,  a  systematic  means  of  reaching  its  field  oflicei's 
in  another  way  than  by  ordinary  correspondence  methods. 

iKXIOBATIOlf  STATIOHS. 

Several  months  ago  negotiations  with  the  Treasury  Department 
took  place,  looking  to  the  early  commencement  of  construction  work 
upon  the  proposed  immigration  station  at  Boston,  for  which  project 
an  appropriation  has  been  available  for  several  years.  After  an 
inspection  of  the  site  already  owned  by  the  Grovemment  at  East 
Boston,  it  was  believed  that  the  needs  of  the  service  could  be  met 
by  the  erection  of  a  smaller  building  than  that  originally  planned, 
omitting  also  certain  features  which,  while  they  had  been  deemea 
desirabb,  were  of  a  character  that  well  might  be  omitted  as  a  part 
of  the  initial  improvement.  The  Treasury  Department  revised  tho 
plans  accordingly,  but  it  is  reported  that  the  new  proposals  still 
exceed  the  available  balance  in  the  appropriation,  douotless  because 
of  the  great  increase  in  the  cost  of  labor  and  material  since  the 
previous  specifications  were  prepared.  The  subject  is  still  under 
consideration  by  the  Supervismg  Architect,  in  the  hoj)e  that  by  still 
further  reducing  the  requirements  it  will  be  found  possible  to  proceed 
with  the  construction  work.  In  the  meantime,  the  quarters  which 
have  been  imder  lease  for  past  years  are  still  retained. 

Soon  after  the  United  States  entered  the  war  both  the  Navy  aad 
War  Departments  sought  to  secure  the  use  of  the  immigration  station 
at  ElUs  Island,  N.  i. *  but  as  that  establishment  was  being  used 
for  the  detention  of  aoout  1,200  crew  men  who  had  been  removed 
from  German  merchant  vessels  taken  over  by  the  United  States,  as 
well  as  for  the  housing  and  care  of  a  considerable  number  of  aUens 
whose  deportation  or  detention  elsewhere  was  not  then  practicable, 
the  requests  by  the  military  and  naval  authorities  were  necessarily 
denied. 

Later  the  interned  crew  men  were  removed  to  other  places,  and  in 
January,  1918,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  the  Secretary  of  War 
submitted  renewed  requests  for  accommodations  at  Ellis  Island. 
After  negotiations  between  the  several  departments  concerned,  ar* 
rangements  were  perfected  to  grant  the  Navy  Department  the  use 
of  flie  commodious  baggage  and  dormitoij  building,  together  with 
the  quarters  theretofore  wed  as  raUroad  ticket  offices,  and  also  sev- 
eral rooms  in  the  main  building.  The  space  thus  allotted  was  readily 
converted  to  the  purposes  of  the  Naval  Establishment,  and  since  last 
March  several  thousand  enlisted  men  of  the  United  States  Navy  have 
been  quartered  at  Ellis  Island  pending  assignment  to  ships. 

The  Heeds  of  the  military  authorities  were  essentially  different, 
bein^  more  particularly  for  hospital  accommodations  for  returning 
soldiers  requiring  medical  or  sui^^cal  attention.  By  transferrins  to 
private  institutions  all  alien  patients  in  the  Ellis  Mand  hospital  it 
was  found  practicabla  to  turn  over  to  the  War  Department  a  com* 
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pletely  equipped  hospital  plant  of  21  buildings,  with  every  facility 
available  lor  the  immediate  reception  of  patients.  In  addition,  the 
military  establishment  was  wanted  the  use  of  a  large  area  in  the 
main  building,  and  this  has  Been  converted  to  hospital  uses  by  tiie 
Medical  Department  of  the  Army.    The  Immigration  Service  retains 

Shysical  control  over  the  entire  plant  at  Ellis  Island,  supplying  heat, 
ght,  power,  refrigeration,  telepnone  service,  and  maintenance  of 
buildings.  Sufficient  (juarters  were  retained  for  the  reduced  needs  of 
the  Immigration  Service  during  the  time  that  tenancy  by  the  other 
services  may  continue. 

It  is  gratifying  to  report  that  in  the  establishment  of  the  inter- 
departmental relationships  involved  in  these  arrangements  the  utmost 
cooperation  and  harmony  have  prevailed,  notwithstanding  the  great 
divergence  of  objects  involved.  This  result  has  been  aided  in  no 
small  degree  by  tne  complete  agreements  drawn  up  and  concurred  in 
by  the  several  departments  before  the  occupancy  commenced,  and  it 
is  confidendy  expected  that  the  pleasant  relationships  thus  estab- 
lished will  continue  throughout  the  tenancy  of  the  other  branches  of 
the  pubUc  service.   • 

A  year  ago  the  estimates  submitted  for  contemplated  improvements 
at  Ellis  Island  a^regated  $513,500.  Most  of  these  were  not  allowed, 
which  is  considered  unfortunate  in  view  of  the  present  war  worK 
being  done  at  that  station.  The  only  items  favorably  acted  upon 
were  those  for  two  new  generators  and  engines  for  the  power  house 
and  a  part  of  the  additional  sea  wall  now  under  construction.  It  is 
especially  regretted  that  the  additional  story  on  the  kitchen  and 
laundry  builaing  was  not  authorized,  as  the  space  that  could  thus  be 
secured  would  be  particularly  valuable  to  the  naval  authorities  at 
present,  and  the  means  would  be  at  hand  when  immigration  is  re- 
sumed to  avoid  the  serious  embarrassment  involved  in  the  deten- 
tion of  cabin  passengers,  for  whom  satisfactory  accommodations  are 
almost  wholly  lacking. 

The  estimates  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1919,  are  to  be 
submitted  shortly,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  contemplated  improve- 
ments at  EUis  Island,  including  the  one  just  mentioned^  may  be  made 
the  subject  of  favorable  action  by  Congress. 

Conditions  at  Philadelphia  remain  the  same  as  previously  reported, 
but  it  is  proposed  to  include  in  the  estimate  for  appropriations  an 
item  of  $26,000  for  the  erection  of  a  small  laundry  and  fumigation 
building.  It  is  not  good  practice  to  have  either  of  these  activities 
carried  on  in  a  structure  Uke  the  detention  house,  which  is  essentially 
a  building  for  dormitory  and  refectory  purposes. 

The  immigration  station  at  Baltimore  was  completed  early  in  the 
year  covered  by  this  report,  but  was  temporarily  turned  over  to  the 
Medical  Department  of  the  United  States  Army,  with  the  consent  of 
this  department.  The  buildings  were  found  well  adapted  for  use  in 
connection  with  a  large  temporary  hospital  establishment  on  the 
reservation  at  Fort  McHenry,  of  which  the  immigration  station  prop- 
erty was  formerly  a  part. 

The  station  at  Charleston,  S.  0.,  has  been  continuously  occupied 
during  the  past  year  as  a  clothing  factory  of  the  United  States  Navy, 
and  tne  use  of  this  building  tendered  by  this  service  for  essential  war 
work  is  cause  for  gratification. 
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The  station  at  New  Orleans  was  extensively  used  during  the  past 
year  in  caring  for  interned  alien  enemies  pending  their  removal  to 
detention  camps.  Arrangements  have  since  been  made  to  utilize 
these  quarters  to  better  advantage  by  providing  accommodations  for 
females  in  the  primary  inspection  bunding;,  thus  relinquishing  dor- 
mitory space  wnich  will  increase  the  capacity  of  the  male  detention 
quarters.  The  advantage  of  securing  this  adaed  space  is  well  marked 
from  the  standpoint  of  good  administration,  and  the  change  is  being 
accomplished  at  relatively  small  cost. 

The  United  States  Coast  Guard  secured  permission  some  time  ago 
to  occupy  the  entire  Galveston  Station,  but  has  utilized  onlv  a  part 
of  the  property.  It  is  expected  that  the  entire  building  will  be  taken 
over,  excepting  sufficient  space  to  be  used  as  storage  rooms  for  the 
Immigration  Service  property. 

The  renewed  effort  made  during- the  past  year  to  secure  funds  to 
provide  an  appropriate  mainland  station  at  San  Francisco  has  not  been 
successful,  unlike  the  result  at  the  Atlantic  ports,  the  participation 
of  the  United  States  in  the  war  has  not  served  to  reduce  immigration 
via  San  Francisco  to  any  extent.  The  location  of  the  station  at  a 
remote  point,  with  buildmgs  of  frame  construction  which  can  not  be 
made  sanitary  in  the  fuU  sense  of  the  term,  was  imdoubtedly  a  mistake 
which  should  not  be  continued.  Each  year's  delay  adds  to  the 
unsuitability  of  the  present  arrangement,  as  the  buildings  become 
more  and  more  dilapidated.  The  cost  of  correcting  the  existing 
conditions  and  at  the  same  time  bringing  about  strongly  centralized 
administration  is  not  formidable.  Even  with  allowance  made  for  the 
increased  expense  of  building,  hospital  and  detention  facilities  on  the 
mainland  may  be  had  at  an  outlay  of  $250,000,  and  it  is  urgently 
recommended  that  the  required  improvements  be  authorized  without 
further  delay.  This  is  one  of  the  items  which  will  appear  in  the 
annual  estimate  soon  to  be  submitted. 

lAHD  BOBDEB  IMMIGBATIOH  STATIONS. 

As  pointed  out  last  year,  the  Immigration  Service  is  not  able  to  meet 
the  necessities  on  the  "Mexican  border  by  requiring  the  transportation 
lines  to  provide  suitable  and  approved  immigration  stations  as  is 
done  on  the  Canadian  border.  The  alternative  of  renting  buildings 
faUs  far  short  of  meeting  the  problem,  as  no  owner  of  land  cares  to 
make  a  heavy  investment  for  improvements  when  there  is  no  cer- 
tainty that  the  quarters  provided  will  be  retained  beyond  one  year, 
which  is  the  limit  to  which  we  may  go  in  executing  leases  under 
existing  law.  Moreover,  the  situation  at  the  principal  port  on  the 
Mexican  border,  El  Paso^  Tex.,  is  particularly  unstable  because  of  the 
fact  that  there  is  a  dispute  as  to  sovereimty  over  the  land  abutting 
the  present  boimdary  line  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico. 
•The  unsatisfactory  state  of  the  title  negatives  the  possibility  of  im- 
provements on  a  rental  basis,  and  even  an  appropriation  for  a 
Government-owned  structure  would  give  rise  to  difficulties  because  the 
title  to  land  at  the  only  suitable  pomt  for  a  station  is  not  clear  in  a 
legal  sense.  In  the  1916  report  a  plan  was  submitted  for  a  joint 
buildinff  program  to  care  for  the  needs  of  several  Federal  services 
along  the  Mexican  border,  and  it  is  again  recommended  that  this 
plan  be  made  the  subject  of  definite  and  favorable  action. 
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mVESTIGATIOH   OF    OOHSPIEACIES    TO    ACCOMPLISH    THE 
ILLEGAL  LAHDIHG   OF   CHIHESE. 

Reference  was  made  in  the  report  for  last  year  to  the  investigation 
conducted  at  the  request  of  the  department  by  the  former  sohcitor, 
Hon.  John  B.  Densmore  (now  Director  General  of  the  United  States 
Employment  Service)^  at  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  and  elsewhere,  as  a 
result  of  which  the  existence  of  a  widespred  conspiracy  to  defeat  the 
immigration  and  Chinese-exclusion  laws  was  uncovered.  Mr.  Dens- 
more's  work  was  continued  during  the  early  part  of  the  fiscal  year 
now  ended,  with  the  result  that  indictments  were  had  in  the  cases 
of  24  persons,  former  employees  of  the  Immigration  Service,  Chinese 
"steerers,"  fraudulent  *'iathers"  and  "sons,  five  attorneys  practic- 
ing before  the  San  Francisco  immi^ation  office  in  Chinese  cases,  and 
several  others,  on  charges  of  conspiracy  to  eflPect  the  illegal  admission 
of  Chinese  aliens  and  for  violation  of  the  criminal  code  in  removing 
and  destroying  official  records  of  the  Government. 

Himdreds  of  records  stolen  from  the  vaxilt  at  the  Angel  Island 
station  were  recovered  and  hundreds  of  other  records  discovered  that 
had  been  forged  or  altered  or  in  which  the  photographs  had  been 
substituted. 

Numerous  changes  in  the  personnel  of  the  service  at  San  Francisco 
were  made,  and  tne  conspiracy  cases  are  expected  to  come  up  for 
trial  during  the  autumn. 

AIIBH  AHABGHISTS. 

One  of  the  subjects  which  gave  the  officials  of  the  bureau  great 
concern  during  the  year  covered  by  this  report  was  that  relating 
to  the  activity  of  alien  anarchists  and  persons  affiliated  with  organ- 
izations whicn,  while  they  are  not  avowedly  anarchistic,  spread 
the  propaganda  of  destruction  of  property  and  the  upsetting  of  the 
general  doctrines  of  government. 

Much  evidence  has  come  into  the  hands  of  the  Government  agents 
as  to  the  pernicious  and  dangerous  activities  of  this  class  of  persons, 
and  it  had  been  hoped  that  uie  provisions  incorporated  in  the  act  oi 
February  5,  1917,  would  be  sufficient  to  reach  them  and  deal  effec- 
tively with  these  objectionable  persons.  While  many  of  them  were 
foimd  upon  investigation  to  be  subject  to  arrest  and  deportation 
under  the  immigration  law  and  a  large  number  of  warrants  of  arrest 
were  issued  and  served,  t]iere  appeared  a  lack  of  conformity  between 
the  provisions  of  sections  3  and  19  of  the  immigration  act,  as  a  result 
of  which  some  persons  of  the  anarchistic  class,  while  subject  to  ex- 
clusion upon  onginal  arrival,  might  be  able  to  frustrate  deportation 
upon  warrant  procedure.  Section  3,  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  anar- 
cnists,  reads  thus: 

Anarchista,  or  persons  who  believe  in  or  advocate  the  overthrow  by  force  or  violence 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  or  of  ail  forma  of  law,  or  who  disbelieve  in 
or  are  opposed  to  organized  government,  or  who  advocate  or  teach  the  unlawful 
destruction  ol  property  [  persons  who  are  members  of  or  affiliated  with  any  organization 
entertaining  and  teaching  disbelief  in  or  (^poaitioa  to  organized  government,  or  who 
advocate  or  teach  the  duty,  necessity  or  propriety  ol  the  onlawfnl  aasaultinff  or  killing 
of  any  officer  or  officers,  either  of  specific  individuals  or  of  officers  generally,  of  the 
Goverzmient  of  the  United  States  or  of  any  other  organized  government,  because  of 
his  or  thflsr  official  chamcter,  or  wha  advocate  or  teach  the  onlawfol  destruction  of 
property. 
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SectioH  19  prescribes  the  grounds  upon  which  aliens  may  be 
arrested  and  aeported  within  the  time  therein  specified,  and .  the 
pertinent  part  of  that  section  reads  thus: 

Any  alien  who  at  any  time  after  entry  shall  be  found  advocating  or  teacbine  the 
unlawful  deetruction  of  nroperty,  or  advocating  or  teaching  anarchy,  or  the  overthrow 
by  force  and  violence  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  or  of  ail  forma  of  law  or 
the  aflsasfiination  of  public  officials. 

By  comparison  of  these  two  provisions  it  wiU  be  observed  that 
the  desiraole  result  of  deporting  certain  of  the  most  troublesome 
classes  who  had  succeeded  in  gaining  admission  to  this  coimtry 
might  be  frustrated  by  probable  "judicial  interpretation  of  the  law 
pursuant  to  writs  of  habeas  corpus.  It  is  a  strange  commentary,  in 
this  connection,  that  persons  who  advocate  the  overthrow  of  all 
forms  of  law  are  in  many  instances  the  very  first  to  appeal  to  the 
courts  for  redress  from  the  possibility  of  expulsion  from  our  country. 

tJnder  the  act  of  1917  the  five-year  limitation  within  which  deporta- 
tion proceedings  may  be  instituted  applies  to  anarchists,  and  the 
language  of  the  statute  might  have  been  so  construed  as  to  make 
the  word  ''anarchist/'  as  it  occurs  in  section  3,  limited  in  scope  by 
the  words  and  descriptive  matter  following,  notwithstanding  the 
obvious  intention  to  have  each  class  as  therein  described  separate 
and  distinct  from  the  others. 

When  this  situation  came  to  be  realized  by  the  bureau  it  was 
deemed  advisable  to  defer  acting-^pon  aU  but  tne  clearest  cases  imtil 
Confess  could  enict  amendatory  legislation  which  would  serve  to 
eUmmate  the  supposed  weaknesses  of  the  existing  statute.  Accord- 
ingly a  measure  was  drawn  in  the  bureau  and  submitted  through 
appropriate  channels  of  both  Houses  of  Conpess,  and  this  measure 
has  passed  the  House  of  Representatives  in  the  following  form: 

A  bill  to  exclude  and  expel  from  the  United  States  aliens  who  are  meml^era  of  the 
anarchistic  and  similar  claBses. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou^e  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled j  That  aliens  who  are  anarchists;  auens  who  believe  in  or  advo- 
cate the  overthrow  by  force  or  violence  of  the  Gx)vemment  of  the  United  States  or 
of  all  forms  of  law;  aliens  who  disbelieve  in  or  are  opposed  to  all  or^nized  govern- 
ment; aliens  who  advocate  or  teach  the  assassination  of  public  officials;  aliens  who 
advocate  or  teach  the  unlawful  destruction  of  property;  aliens  who  are  members  of 
or  affiliated  with  any  organization  that  entertains  a  belief  in,  teaches,  or  advocates 
the  overthrow  by  force  or  violence  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  or  of  all 
forms  of  law,  or  that  entertains  or  teaches  disbelief  in  or  opposition  to  all  organized 
government,  or  that  advocates  the  duty,  necessity,  or  propriety  of  the  unlawful 
assaulting  or  killing  of  any  officer  or  officers,  either  of  specific  individuals  or  of  officers 
generally,  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  or  of  any  other  organized  govern- 
ment, ^cause  of  his  or  their  official  character,  or  that  advocates  or  teaches  the  un- 
lawful destruction  of  property  shall  be  excluded  from  admission  into  the  United 
States. 

Sec.  2.  That  any  alien  who,  at  any  time  after  entering  the  United  States,  ia  found 
to  have  been  at  tne  time  of  entry,  or  to  have  become  thereafter,  a  member  of  any 
one  of  the  classes  of  aliens  enumerated  in  section  one  of  this  act,  shall,  upon  the 
warrant  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  be  taken  into  custody  and  deported  in  the  manner 
provided  in  the  immigration  act  of  February  fifth,  nineteen  hundred  and  seventeen. 
The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  applicable  to  the  classes  of  aliens  mentioned 
in  this  act  irrespective  of  the  time  of  their  entry  into  the  United  States. 

Sec  3.  That  any  alien  who  shall,  after  he  nas  been  excluded  and  deported  or 
arrested  and  deported  in  pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  thereafter  return 
to  or  enter  the  United  States  or  attempt  to  return  to  or  to  enter  the  United  States 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  felony,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  punished 
by  imprisonment  for  a  term  of  not  more  tmm  five  yearn;  and  shally  upon  the  termi- 
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nation  of  such  imprisonment,  be  taken  into  custody,  upon  the  warrant  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor,  and  deported  in  the  manner  provided  in  the  immigration  act  of 
February  fifth,  nineteen  hundred  and  seventeen. 

This  measure  has  been  favorably  reported  to  the  Senate,  and  aa 
soon  as  its  enactment  into  law  is  an  accomplished  fact  it  will  become 
possible  to  deal  in  an  eflFective  way  with  a  class  of  persons  whose 
presence  constitutes  a  grave  danger  to  the  welfare  of  tnis  country. 

coifCLUsioir. 

In  conclusion,  acting  both  for  mjrself  and  the  other  officers  of  the 
bureau  and  the  service  at  large,  I  wish  to  express  the  grateful  appre- 
ciation of  all  concerned  for  the  uniformly  courteous  consideration 
which  has  been  received  at  your  hands,  and  it  is  a  source  of  gratifica- 
tion to  be  able  to  acknowledge  the  valued  cooperation  and  wise 
counsel  which  we  have  always  Deen  able  to  secure  from  the  head  of 
the  department. 

A.  Caminetti, 

Commissioner  GeneraL 
Hon.  W.  B.  Wilson, 
Secretary  of  Labor. 
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APPENDIX  I. 

STATISTICS  OF  IMMIGBATIOlf. 

The  tables  of  immigration  statistics  here  presented  are  so  arranged 
as  to  fmTaish,  in  convenient  form,  figures  for  use  by  those  interested 
in  studying^and  discussing  the  statistical  side  of  the  immigration 
problem.  The  following  items  of  special  interest  shown  by  the  figures 
are  deserving  of  particular  notice  and  comment: 

In  the  classification  of  aliens  the  terms  (1)  immi^ant  and  emigi*ant 
and  (2)  nonimmigrant  and  nonemigrant,  respectively,  relate  (1)  to 
permanent  arrival  and  departures  and  (2)  to  temporary  arrivals  and 
departures.  In  compiling  the  statistics  under  this  classification  the 
following  rule  is  observed:  Arriving  aliens  whose  permanent  domicile 
has  been  outside  the  United  States  who  intend  to  reside  permanently 
in  the  United  States  are  classed  as  immigrant  aliens;  departing  aliens 
whose  permanent  residence  has  been  in  tne  United  States  who  intend 
to  reside  permanently  abroad  are  classed  as  emigrant  aliens;  all 
alien  residents  of  the  United  States  making  a  temporary  trip  abroad 
and  all  aUens  residing  abroad  making  a  temporary  trip  to  the  United 
States  are  classed  nonemigrant  aliens  on  tne  outward  journey  and 
nonimmigrant  aliens  on  the  inward. 

Table  I  is  a  concise  statistical  summary  of  the  work,  of  the  year 
with  the  arriving  and  departing  aliens  classified  in  the  manner  above 
described  and  showing  also  the  arriving  and  departing  United  States 
citizens  and  the  number  of  aliens  debarred  at  the  ports  and  expelled 
after  entering  the  country.  Immigration  for  the  year  was  211,853 
ahena  .(110,618  immigrant  and  101,235  nonimmigrant),  a  decrease  of 
1,191,228  compared  with  the  fiscal  year  1914 — the  immigration  for 
which  was  1,403,081,  made  up  of  1,218,480  immigrant  and  184,601 
nonimmigrant  ahens — and  a  decrease  of  151,024  as  compared  with 
the  last  fiscal  vear,  when  the  immigration  was  362,877  (295,403 
immigrants  and  67,474  nonimmigrant).  Reject  ons  for  the  year 
numl^red  7,297  aliens,  or  3.3  per  cent  of  the  applicants,  compared 
with  16,028,  or  4.2  per  cent  of  the  applicants,  for  the  preceding  year, 
and  with  33,041,  or  2.3  per  cent  of  the  applicants,  for  the  year  1914. 
In  the  past  year  1,569  aliens  were  arrested  and  expelled  from  the 
country,  compared  with  1,853  for  the  previous  year,  a  decrease  of 
15  percent,  and  with  4,610  for  1914,  a  decrease  of  66  per  cent.  But 
in  connection  with  these  figures  the  showing  made  in  Table  XVIII-a 
for  this  abnormal  year  should  be  considered. 

The  net  increase  or  decrease  of  population  as  the  rasult  of  immigra- 
tion and  emigration  of  aliens  is  snown  by  Tables  II  to  IV,  the  fiscal 
years  1917  and  1918  being  compared  by  months  and  by  countries 
in  Tables  II  and  III  and  tlie  fiscal  year  1918  by  races  in  Table  IV. 
In  the  past  fiscal  year  110,618  immigrant  aliens  and  101,235  non- 
immigrant aliens,  a  total  of  211,853,  were  admitted,  and  during  that 
period  94,585  emigrant  aliens  and  98,683  nonemigrant  aliens,  a  total 
of  193,268,  departed  from  the  United  States.  The  net  increase  in 
population,  therefore,  resulting  from  immigration  and  emigration  of 
ahens  was  18,585  for  the  year.  To  make  an  absolutely  correct  state- 
ment as  to  increase  in  population  along  these  fines  it  is  necessary  to 
make  a  further  deduction  of  4,620 — the  number  of  naturaUzed  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  who  emigrated  during  the  year — which 
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leaves  an  absolute  net  increase  of  13,965.  The  net  increase  corre- 
sponding with  the  foregoing  for  the  &cal  year  1917  was  216,498. 

Table  V  furnishes  the  intended  future  residence  of  aliens  admitted 
and  the  las  t  permanent  residence  of  aliens  departed  during  the  fiscal  year. 

The  occupations  of  aliens  entering  and  leaving  the  United  States 
are  concisely  but  interestingly  presented  in  TaHe  VI.  Shown  separ- 
ately as  immigrant  and  nonimmigrant,  emigrant  and  nonemigrant 
aliens,  the  occupations  of  those  arriving  and  departing  are  classified 
by  general  divisions — ^professional,  skmed,  and  miscellaneous.  Of 
common  imskilled  laborei-s,  50,232  (14,6^  immigrant  and  35,573 
nonimmigrant)  entered  and  75,179  (34,590  emigrant  and  40,589 
nonemigrant)  departed.  Members  of  the  skilled  trades  to  the  num- 
bw  of  36,035  (21,558  immigrant  and  14,477  nonimmigrant)  arrived 
and  27,266  (15,939  emigrant  and  11,327  nonemi^ant)  departed. 
These  figures  might  be  compared  with  thase  shown  m  the  report  for 
1917,  to  wit,  56,458  unskilled  laborers  arriving  (51,llS  immigrant 
and  5,343  nonimmigrant);  32,655  unskilled  laborers  departing 
(24,801  emigrant  and  7,854  nonemigrant);  skilled  laborers  arriving 
61,232  (48,781  immigrant,  and  12,451  nonimmigrant);  skilled  laborers 
departing,  20,550  (9,774  emigrant  and  10,776  nonemigrant).  It  will 
be  noted  that  6,543  '^farm  laborers''  entered  in  the  past  year  (4,538 
immigrant  and  2,005  nonimmigrant),  and  that  1,464  sucn  departed 
'  (1,051  emigrant  and  413  nonemigrant),  compared  witb  25,271  (22,328 
immigrant  and  2,943  nonimmigrant)  entenng  and  3,588  (1,869  emi- 
grant and  1,719  nonemigrant)  departing  in  the  fiscal  year  1917. 

Tables  VII  to  XII-a  are,  from  a  statistical  point  of  view,  the  most 
important  of  all  those  presented,  for  they  furnish  various  interesting 
details  concerning  immigrant  aliens  admitted  and  emigrant  aliens 
departed ;  in  other  words,  they  deal  with  the  true  immigrant  and  the 
true  emigrant.  Some  of  the  more  important  items  are  deserving  of 
special  notice. 

Thus  Table  VII  shows,  with  respect  to  the  110,618  immigrant 
aliens  admitted,  that  76,098  were  between  the  ages  of  16  and  44, 
21,349  were  under  16,  and  13,171  were  45  or  over.  The  corresponding 
figures  for  1917  were  295,403  admitted;  214,616  between  14  and  44; 
47,467  under  14,  and  33,320  were  45  years  of  age  or  over.  Of  those 
admitted  who  were  16  or  over  (of  course,  under  the  various  special 
exceptions  to  the  illiteracy  test),  3,512  (484  males  and  3,.028  females) 
could  neither  read  nor  write  and  260  (70  males  and  190  females) 
could  read  but  not  write,  the  latter  class  being  admissible  under  the 
new  law.  In  the  year  1-917,  35,215  could  neither  read  nor  write 
(the  new  law  being  in  effect  but  t-wo  months  of  that  year),  and  295 
could  read  but  not  write,  a  total  of  35,510,  against  a  total  of  3,772 
for  the  past  year.  A  more  lucid  way  of  presenting  this,  however, 
is  to  say  that  while  14.3  per  cent  of  immigrant  aliens  admitted  in  1917 
were  illiterate,  but  3.2  per  cent  of  those  admitted  in  the  past  year 
were  unable  to  read. 

The  total  amount  of  money  shown  by  admitted  immigrant  aliens 
to  the  inspection  officers  was  $8,960,433,  or  an  average  of  $81  per 
person.  There  is,  of  course,  no  way  of  determining  how  much  of  tnia 
was  money  sent  to  aliens  by  relatives  already  located  in  the  United 
States.  Of  those  admitted,  47,165  showed  amounts  of  less  than  $50 
each,  while  38,377  showed  $50  or  over  each ;  so  that  of  85,542  able 
to  demonstrate  the  possession  of  f  unds,  over  52  per  cent  had  less  than 
$60  each.  ^       _  Pooalr^ 
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It  was  daimed  by  63,997  of  the  aliens  admitted  that  they  had  paid 
their  own  passage,  while  it  was  ooBceded  by  42,485  that  their  passage 
had  been  paid  by  relatives  and  by  4,136  that  theirs  had  been  paid  by 
persons  not  related  to  them.  Tnese  figures,  which  miderstate  rather 
than  overstate  the  facts,  show  that  41  per  cent  of  the  aliens  admitted 
were  assisted.  In  1917  the  percentage  was  37,  in  1916  the  same 
figure,  while  in  1915  it  was  42. 

Table  VII-a  is  the  counterpart  of  Table  VII.  It  shows  that  a  total 
of  94,585  emigrant  aUens  (71,352  males  and  23,233  females)  departed 
during  the  past  year.  Of  this  number  9,862  were  less  than  16  years 
old,  69,893  were  from  16  to  44,  and  14,830  were  45  years  of  age  or 
over;  64,386  had  resided  in  the  United  States  less  than  5  years; 
19,567  from  5  to  10  years;  5,573  from  10  to  15  years;  2,465  from  15 
to  20  years;  and  2,794  over  20  years. 

Tables  VII-b  and  VII-o  ^ve  the  conjugal  condition  of  admitted 
immigrant  and  departing  emigrant  aliens,  respectively. 

Tables  VII-d  and  VII-e  relate  to  departing  United  States  citizens. 

Tables  VIII  to  X-a  furnish  various  interesting  details  r^arding 
immigrant  and  emigrant  ahens  and  departing  citizens.  Tables  Xi 
and  Al-A  supply  data  of  interest  regarding  occupations  and  States 
to  which  going,  or  from,  which  departing,  with  respect  to  immigrant 
and  emigrant  ahens,  while  Table  XI-b  ^ves  States  of  destination 
by  jports  of  admission  with  respect  to  immigrant  aUens.  Tables  XII 
and  XII-A  present  the  statistics  for  the  year  segregated  into  difiPerent 
periods.  Data  of  interest  regarding  nonimmigrant  and  nonemigrant 
aliens  are  suppUed  in  Tables  XlII  to  XIV-a,  Tables  XV,  XV-a,  and 
XVI  being  devoted  to  comparisons  for  past  years. 

The  senes  composed  of  Tables  XVII,  XVII-a,  XVII-b,  and  XVIII 
deals  with  ahens  refused  admission  and  returneid  from  the  ports  and 
ahens  apprehended  within  the  coimtry  and  deported.  They  also 
deserve  detailed  comment. 

It  will  be  observed  from  Table  XVII  that  during  the  year  there 
were  turned  back  at  the  ports  7,297  aliens,  or  about  3.3  per  cent  of 
the  total  number  applying  for  admission.  The  principal  grounds 
on  which  these  rejections  occurred  are  shown  in  the  following  com- 
parative statement: 
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Table  XVII-a  compares,  by  causes  of  rejection,  aliens  debarred 
during  the  years  1892  to  1917,  inclusive^  while  Table  XVII-B  deals 
with  a  separate  phase  of  rejections  arising  from  the  necessity  of 
sometimes  refusing  to  admit  residents  of  foreign  contiguous  territory 
who  claim  to  be  coming  for  temporary  purposes,  3,804  such  aliens 
having  been  excluded  in  the  past  year. 

Table  XVIII  covers  aliens  expelled  from  the  country,  divided  into 
the  three  general  classes:  ** Deportation  compulsory  within  five 
years,"  ''Deportation  compulsory  within  three  years,"  and  ''Depor- 
tation compulsory  without  time  limit."  As  no  aliens  were  deported 
by  their  own  consent  during  the  year  under  the  "three  year  clause" 
of  the  new  immigration  act,  that  heading  does  not  appear  in  the 
table.  The  total  number  of  aliens  expelled  on  departmental  warrants 
was  1,569,  compared  with  1,853  in  1917.  Nine  hundred  and  fifty-two 
aliens  were  deported  who  belonged  to  the  class  whose  deportation 
within  five  years  after  entry  is  mandatory,  comprised  of  796  who 
were  members  of  excluded  classes  at  time  of  entry,  137  who  had 
become  pubUc  charges  from  causes  existing  prior  to  entry,  and  19 
others  illegally  in  the  United  States,  18  of  whom  were  Chinese  foimd 
here  in  violation  of  the  exclusion  laws;  of  the  second  class  above 
mentioned,  whose  deportation  within  three  years  after  entry  may  be 
effected,  380  aliens  who  had  entered  the  country  without  inspection 
were  deported  |  and  of  the  third  class,  whose  deportation  is  compul- 
sory witnout  tune  hmit,  there  were  expelled  237  aliens,  223  of  whom 
were  of  the  sexually  immoral  classes,  2  were  anarchists,  and  12 
criminals. 

Tables  XVIII-a,  the  insertion  of  which  in  this  report  is  again 
made  necessary  by  war  conditions,  shows  the  number  of  aUens  ordered 
expelled  from  the  country  a  total  of  1,045  whose  actual  deportation 
has  been  deferred  until  opportunity  arises  to  return  them  to  their 
former  homes  under  proper  circumstances.  This  table  is  also  classi- 
fied by  races  and  causes  for  deportation.  From  these  tables  it  will 
be  observed  that  orders  of  deportation  have  been  issued  by  the 
department  in  2,614  cases. 

Table  XIX  and  XIX-a  show  the  appeals,  appUcations  for  admis- 
sion under  bond,  applications  for  hospital  treatment,  and  applica- 
tions for  admission  until  termination  of  the  war.  Appeals  from 
excluding  decisions  to  the  number  of  3,618  were  reviewed  by  the 
bureau  and  submitted  to  the  department  for  final  decision.  Of  the 
ahens  involved,  733  were  admitted  outright,  330  admitted  on  bonds, 
.  and  2,555  ordered  deported  bv  affirming  the  decision  of  the  board  of 
special  inquiry.  Dissenting  board  members  took  16  appeals  from 
admitting  decisions.  Of  the  ahens  involved  in  these,  5  were 
admitted  outright  and  11  deported.  Direct  appUcations  for  admis- 
sion under  bond  were  made  in  39  instances,  the  cases  not  being 
technically  appealable,  29  of  which  appUcations  were  granted  and 
10  denied.  There  were  120  appUcations  for  hospital  treatment,  of 
which  106  were  granted  and  14  were  refused.  Also,  there  were  38 
applications  for  transit  privileges,  all  of  which  were  granted,  1  appU- 
cant,  in  addition,  having  been  aamitted  for  the  duration  of  the  war. 

Table  XX  shows  the  number  of  alien  seamen  reported  by  masters 
of  vessels  to  have  deserted  in  ports  of  the  United  States  during  the 
year;  4,756  of  such  seamen  deserted,  as  compared  with  8,752  for  the 
preceding  year. 
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Table  XXI  showB  that  626  stowaways  were  brought  to  our  ports 
in  the  past  year.  Stowaways  are  now  excluded  as  such  by  the  new 
immigration  law. 

Table  XXII  is  one  of  the  most  important  statements,  for  it  shows 
the  amount  of  revenue  produced  for  the  Government  by  the  immi- 
gration law.  -Of  the  211,853  aliens  admitted,  116,154  were  subject  to 
the  head  tax  of  $8,  and  head  tax  in  the  sum  of  $4  each  was  covered 
into  the  Treasury  after  being  held  on  special  deposit  on  account  of 
9,802  aliens  admitted  as  visitors  during  the  preceding  year,  so  that 
during  the  year  the  service  collected  $968,440.  Hea^  tax  covering 
25,658  aliens  admitted  in  transit  or  for  temporary  sojourn  is  held  on 
special  deposit  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year.  The  conduct  of  the 
service  has  cost  about  $2,817,000, 

Table  XXII-a  covers  refunds  of  head  tax  and  needs  no  conunent. 

In  Table  XXIII  there  is  furnished  a  comprehensive  statement  of 
passengers  departed  from  the  United  States  during  the  fiscal  year. 

Tables  XXIV  to  XXVII-a  cover  immigrant  and  nonimmi^ant 
arrivals  in  the  continental  United  States  from  the  insular  possessions, 
and  also  arrivals  in  the  insular  possessions  themselves,  both  from 
continental  and  insular  United  States. 

Tables  XXVIII  and  XXVIII-a  cover  cases  of  hospital  treatment. 
Their  showing  may  be  very  briefly  commented  upon.  It  will  be 
observed  that  at  New  York  31  aUeiis  were  treated  in  nospital,  against 
111  for  the  preceding  year;  at  Boston  9,  against  3  for  the  preceding 
year;  at  Philadelphia  1,  against  none  for  the  preceding  year;  at  San 
Francisco  231,  against  419  for  the  preceding  year;  at  Seattle  604, 
against  426  for  tne  preceding  year;  and  at  Honolulu  38,  against  50 
for  the  preceding  vear. 

Tables  XXIX,  XXIX-a  and  XXIX-b  show  interesting  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  arriving  aliens  certified  by  surgeons  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  as  physically  or  mentally  defective. 

Table  XXIX  covers  the  sex,  agre,  class  of  defect,  and  disposition, 
by  diseases  or  defects,  from  whicn  it  will  be  seen  that  6,153  aUens 
were  certified,  which  is  2.8  per  cent  of  the  total  number  applying  for 
admission;  304,  or  4.9  per  cent,  of  those  certified  were  for  mental 
defects;  1,302,  or  21  per  cent,  were  for  loathsome  or  dangerous. con- 
tagious diseases;  3,051,  or  nearly  50  per  cent,  were  certified  for  other 
physical  defects  which  affect  aliens  ability  to  earn  a  hving;  and 
1,496,  or  24  per  cent,  for  physical  defects  of  less  degree.  About  35 
per  cent  of  those  certified,  2,150  in  number,  were  45  years  of  age  and 
over,  although  but  12  per  cent  of  the  applications  for  admission  were 
of  those  ages;  4,558  oi  those  certified,  or  73  per  cent,  were  admitted 
and  1,595,  or  27  per  cent,  were  deported. 

Table  XXIX-b  indicates  that  m  518  cases  the  defects  for  which 
certified  affected  principally  the  blood  and  circulatory  system;  in 
1,148  cases  the  aliens  sunered  from  diseases  or  defects  chiefly  related 
to  the  nervous  system  and  orgjans  of  special  sense;  in  1,596  cases 
conditions  for  which  certified  affected  pnncipaUy  the  internal  organs, 
including  the  geni to-urinary  system;  defects  of  other  organs  or  mem- 
bers, including  organs  of  motion  and  the  skin  and  appendages,  were 
certified  in  1,126  cases,  and  in  1^608  the  defective  conditions  affected 
the  system  generally. 
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Tables  A  to  F  cover  certain  special  data  regarding  aliens  of  Japanese 
nationality.  The  Japanese  Government  issues  limited  passports  to 
its  subjects  when  emigrating.  This  brings  laborers  from  that  coimtry 
within  the  provisions  of  the  law,  the  President's  proclamation,  and 
rule  11  of  tne  inmiigration  rejgulations,  and  creates  the  necessity  for 
presenting  certain  special  statistics  in  their  cases  in  addition  to  includ- 
ing them  in  the  general  tables  kept  in  pursuance  of  the  general  pro- 
visions of  law  applicable  to  all  aliens. 

To  make  comparison  convenient,  the  plan  followed  in  previous 
reports  in  presenting  comment  on  the  statistics  regarding  Japanese 
iniinigration  is  again  adopted  here. 

Table  A  shows  an  increase  in  the  number  of  Japanese  admitted  to 
the  continent  and  a  decrease  in  the  number  admitted  to  the  Territory 
of  Hawaii.  However,  the  figures  shown  by  that  table  should  be  com- 
pared also  with  those  for  1908,  the  first  year  the  system  under  the 
proclamation  and  rule  11  of  the  Immigration  regulations  and  the 
understanding  with  Japan  became  operative,  in  which  year  9,544 
Japanese  were  admitted  to  continental  United  States  and  8,694  to 
Hawaii,  with  643  debarred  at  ports  of  the  former  and  60  at  ports  of 
the  latter.  In  1911  the  corresponding  figures  were  4,282,  2,169,  46, 
and  34,  while  those  for  1912  were  5,358,  3,231,  103,  and  63,  respec- 
tively; those  for  1913  were  6,771,  4,901,  88,  and  180;  those  for  1914 
were  8,462,  4,554,  142,  and  131 ;  those  for  1915  were  9,029,  3,208, 
161,  and  49;  those  for  1916  were  9,100,  3,607,  166,  and  43;  those  for 
1917  were  9,159,  4,129,  141,  and  155;  and  those  for  1918  were  11,143, 
3,936,  91,  and  110.  Therefore  the  number  of  Japanese  admitted  to 
tne  mainland  and  Hawaii,  respectively,  in  1918,  was  about  22  per 
cent  greater  for  continental  United  States  and  about  5  per  cent  less 
for  Hawaii  than  the  number  shown  for  1917. 

Table  B  furnishes  a  means  of  comparing  the  immigration  and  emi- 
gration of  Japanese  in  1917  with  that  of  tne  past  year,  by  months. 

Table  C  eives  in  some  detail  the  occupations  of  Japanese  who  have 
entered  and  left  the  country  during  the  year,  diviaed  roughly  into 
professional,  skilled,  miscellaneous  (which  includes  common  laborers), 
and  those  having  no  occupation  (including  women  and  children). 
The  total  admitted  to  the  mainland  for  each  of  these  classes,  respec- 
tively, is  694,  860,  5,392,  and  4,197;  to  Hawaii,  145,  170,  2,719, 
and  902. 

A  comparison  of  the  records  of  Japanese  immigration  and  emigra- 
tion kept  by  the  bureau  with  similar  records  compiled  by  the  Japanese 
Government  is  given  in  Table  D.  The  variation  between  this  and 
other  tables  is  partially  explained  by  the  fact  that  this  table  is  com- 
piled from  records  of  embarkation  and  debarkation,  while  tJ^e  others 
relate  to  entries  and  departures  recorded  at  United  States  ports. 

Table  E  shows  that  during  the  past  year  11,234  Japanese  apphed 
for  admission  to  continentid  United  States,  of  whom  11,143  were 
admitted  and  91  debarred.  Of  the  total  number  applying,  10,908 
were  in  possession  of  proper  passports  and  326  were  not.  Of  the 
10,908  holding  proper  passports,  10,818  were  found  on  examination 
to  belong  to  the  classes  entitled  by  the  understanding  to  receive 
passports  and  the  remaining  90  not  to  fall  within  such  classes.  The 
10,818  entitled  to  passports  consisted  of  4,910  former  residents,  4,579 
parents,  wives,  and  children  of  residents,  3  settled  agriculturists,  and 
1,326  new  arrivals,  who  were  nonlaborers.    The  90  in  possession  of 
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passports,  although  app<irently  not  entitled  thereto,  were  found  to 
De  laborers  and  not  to  oe  former  residents,  parents,  wives,  or  children 
of  residents,  or  settled  agriculturists.  Of  the  11,234  applying  for 
admission,  7,185  were  males  and  4,049  were  females.  Of  tnose  apply- 
ing for  admission  on  the  claim  of  relationship,  70  were  parents,  1,685 
were  childitftx,  and  2,824  were  wives  of  residents.  Of  the  passports 
presented,  1,370  gave  the  holders'  occupation  as  of  a  nonlaboiing 
character,  408  gave  such  occupation  as  laboring,  and  9,130  failed  to 
state  occupation.  This  table  also  furnishes  other  interesting  per- 
tinent details  regarding  the  passports  and  the  aliens  presenting  them, 
which  it  is  not  necessary  to  emphasize  in  the  text. 

Information  similar  to  the  above  regarding  the  Territory  of 
Hawaii  is  supplied  by  Table  F.  During  the  year  4,046  Japanese 
applied  at  Honolulu,  3,936  of  whom  were  admitted  and  110  debarred. 
All  but  37  of  the  4,046  applicants  had  passports.  Of  the  4,009 
holding  passports,  3,910  were  entitled  thereto  under  the  definitions 
set  forth  in  the  table  and  99  were  found  upon  examination  not  to 
fall  within  such  definitions.  Of  the  3,910  entitled  to  passports, 
1,653  were  former  residents,  and  2,357  were  parents,  wives,  or 
children  of  residents.  The  99  not  entitled  to  passports  consisted 
of  25  laborers  and  74  nonlaborers,  who  were  neither  former  residents 
nor  parents,  wives,  or  children  of  residents. 

Of  the  total  number  of  Japanese  (15,079)  shown  by  Tables  E  and 
F  to  have  been  admitted  to  the  country  during  the  year,  9,768  were 
nonlaborers  and  5,311  were  laborers. 

Tables  1  to  8  supply  special  data  regarding  aliens  of  the  Chinese 
race,  the  collection  of  which  (in  addition  to  data  concerning  aliens 
of  said  race  compiled  \mder  the  general  law  and  included  in  the 
regular  inmiigration  tables)  is  made  necessary  by  the  fact  that  there 
is  a  special  law  dealing  with  aliens  of  said  race. 

In  Table  1  is  presented  a  comparison  ol  the  number  of  Chinese 
applying  for  admission  during  the  years  1913  to  1918,  inclusive.  In 
the  past  year  3,166  Chinese  were  admitted  (in  addition  to  34,977 
granted  transit  privilege),  as  compared  with  4,744  in  1917,  5,193 
m  1916,  5,661  in  1915,  5,773  in  1914,  and  5,662  in  1913,  the  admissions 
for  the  past  year  being  33  per  cent  less  tnan  for  the  preceding  year, 
39  per  cent  less  than  for  1916,  44  per  cent  less  than  for  1915,  47  per 
cent  less  than  for  1914,  and  44  per  cent  less  than  for  1913.  In  the 
past  year  308  Chinese  were  debarred  as  against  321  in  the  preceding 
year,  437  in  1916,  268  in  1915,  410  in  1914,  and  384  in  1913. 

In  Table  2  wiU  be  found  a  statement  of  the  disposition,  preliminary 
and  final,  of  every  application  of  a  Chinese  lor  admission.  New 
applications  to  the  number  of  3,367  were  made  during  the  year, 
and  352  were  pending  from  the  previous  year,  a  total  of  3,719.  Of 
these,  3,041  were  admitted  at  the  ports,  114  by  the  department  on 
appeal,  and  11  by  the  courts,  a  total  of  3,166,  while  308  were 
dobarred,^  1  died,  1  escaped,  and  243  remain  pending.  The  recapitu- 
lation by  ports  given  at  the  bottom  of  Taole  2  aiiows  that  2,072 
Chinese  arrived  at  San  Francisco,  685  at  Seattle,  97  at  New  York, 
and  390  at  Honolulu,  the  balance  being  scattering  cases  at  ports  of 
less  importance. 

Of  tine  section-6  exempt  class,  401  applied  for  admission.  Of 
these  classes  only  16  were  debarred.  The  applicants  were  composed 
of   148  merchants,   196  students,   11   teacners^   and  46   travelers. 
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There  were  also  129  oflScials  who  applied.  It  is  also  shown  by 
Table  2  that  546  domiciled  merchants  applied  for  admission,  7 
cases  having  been  pending  from  the  previous  year,  making  a  total 
of  553,  of  M^om  520  were  admitted  and  7  debarred,  while  26  remain 
pending.  Of  those  claiming  to  be  ''minor  children  of  merchants,'' 
302  entered  and  90  were  debarred.  Of  *' wives  of  merchants,"  107 
applications  were  considered,  88  being  admitted  and  1  debarred, 
while  of  *'wives  of  natives,"  161  applications  were  considered,  in 
132  of  which  admission  was  ordered  and  in  7  deportation  eflPected. 

Table  3  contains  a  special  discussion  of  what  generall^r  has  been 
called  the  ''United  States  citizen"  class,  which  falls  into  three 
general  divisions — those  of  native  birth,  those  bom  abroad  of  native- 
bom  parents,  and  foreign-bom  wives  of  citizens.  Of  these  ''citizens" 
there  were  admitted  1,066  (nearly  34  per  cent  of  all  Chinese  enter- 
ing), of  whom  603  belong  to  the  first,  331  to*  the  second,  and  132  to 
the  third.  In  1917  the  corresponding  figures  were  1,074,  905,  and 
110,  respectively.  The  603  belonging  to  the  first  division  are  segre- 
gated further  into  13  of  whose  claimed  departure  from  the  United 
States  there  was  no  record  (raw  natives)  and  590  of  whose  departure 
there  was  a  record  (returning  natives).  -Of  the  latter,  status  had 
been  determined  previously  in  492  and  was  determined  for  the  first 
time  in  98  cases.  Therefore  the  number  of  Chinese  adjudicated 
citizens  or  admitted  for  the  first  time  on  claims  of  relationship  to 
alleged  American  citizens  was  574,  compared  with  1,185  for  the 
previous  year,  1,065  for  1916,  1,017  for  1915,  1,065  for  1914,  1,094 
for  1913,  673  for  1912,  614  for  1911,  and  1,405  for  1910.  In  this 
connection  it  should  be  noted  from  Table  6  that  of  the  Chinese 
arrested  and  brought  before  courts  or  court  commissioners  during 
the  past  year  68  were  discha^d,  practically  all  on  the  claim  of 
birth  in  the  United  States.  The  corresponding  figures  for  1917, 
1916,  1915,  1914,  1913,  1912,  1911,  and  1910  are  63,  162,  168,  122. 
117,  108,  156,  and  190,  respectively.  Adding  these  several  sets  ot 
figures  relating  to  admissions  as  IJnited  States  citizens  and  wives 
and  children  of  citizens,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  total  is  9,846, 
or  an  average  of  1,094  per  year  for  the  nine  years  compared. 

Table  4  snows  that  durmg  the  past  year  305  appeals  of  Chinese 
were  considered  by  the  department,  in  191  of  whicn  the  decisions  of 
the  officers  at  the  ports  were  sustained  and  in  114  overruled. 

Table  5  presents  a  concise  summary  of  the  granting  of  return 
certificates  to  Chinese  residents  of  this  country  wno  applied  for  the 
privilege  of  going  abroad  with  the  assurance  of  prompt  admission  on 
return.  Applications  for  these  certificates  to  the  number  of  1,800 
were  accepted,  divided  into  761  natives,  639  exempts,  and  400 
laborers,  of  which  applications  the  officers  at  the  ports  of  proposed 
departure  granted  1,629  and  denied  171.     Of  those  denied,  21  ap- 

Eealed,  7  of  the  appeals  being  sustained  and  14  dismissed  by  the 
ureau.  During  tne  year,  therefore,  return  certificates  were  refused 
in  164  cases  (of  which  37  were  natives,  104  were  exempts,  and  23  were 
laborera)  and  granted  in  1,636  cases  (724  natives,  535  exempts,  and 
377  laborers). 

Tables  6  and  7  iare  compiled  from  statements  furnished  by  United 
States  marshals.  During  the  year  104  Chinese  were  arrested  on 
judicial  warrants,  compared  with  115  in  1917,  212  in  1916,  and  296  in 
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1915.  There  remained  pending  from  the  previous  year  144  cases,  so 
that  the  total  number  of  cases  considered  was  248.  These  were 
disposed  of  as  follows:  In  2,  the  Chinese  died  or  escaped;  in  68,  the 
court  or  commissioner  ordered  defendants'  discharge;  in  51,  deporta- 
tion was  ordered;  and  127  cases  remain  pending. 

In  connection  with  these  tables  attention  snould  be  directed  to 
Table  XVIIX,  from  which  it  will  be  observed  that  during  the  last 
fiscal  year  18  aliens  of  the  Chinese  race  were  arrested  and  deported 
imder  the  immigration  law  without  resort  to  the  provisions  of  tho 
exclusion  laws.  Incidentally  these  figures  explain  why  there  has  been 
a  decrease  in  arrests  of  Chinese  before  United  States  commissioner 
from  616  in  1912  to  191  in  1913,  225  in  1914,  296  in  1915,  212  in  1916, 
115  in  1917,  and  104  in  1918. 

Table  8  furnishes  some  interesting  items  of  infonnation  that  can 
not  be  furnished  conveniently  in  the  same  form  in  the  preceding 
tables. 

Chart  1  shows  in  graphic  fonn  the  curve  of  immigration  to  the 
United  States  since  1820,  the  figures  for  each  year  being  furnished  as 
well. 

In  Chart  2  is  furnished  (also  by  means  of  graphic  curves)  a  ready 
means  of  comparison  between  the  total  immigration  for  the  same 
period  (1820  to  1918)  and  that  from  the  several  countries,  both  by 
years  and  for  the  entire  period.  This  chart  reveals  much  interesting 
information,  but  is  entirely  self-explanatory  and  requires  no  comment. 
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Table  IV. — Net  increase  or  decrease  of  population  hy  arrival  and  depariure  of  aUen$^ 
fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1918,  by  races  or  peoples. 


Race  or  people. 


Admitted. 


Immi- 
grant 
aliens. 


Nonim- 


aliens. 


TotaL 


Departed. 


Emi< 
srant 
aliens. 


Nonerai- 
Brant 
aliens. 


ToUI. 


Incmse 

(+>or 

I  decresM 


African  (black) 

Armenian 

Bohemian  and  Moravian  (Czech) 

Bulgarian,  Serbian,  and  Monte- 
negrin  

Chinese 

Croatian  and  Slorenian 

Cuban 

Dalmatian,  Bosnian,  and  Her- 
segovinian 

Dutch  and  Flemish 

East  Indian 

English 

Finnish 

French 

German 

Greek 

Hebrew 

Irish 

Italian  (north) 

lUlIan  (South) 

Japanese 

Korean 

Lithuanian 


Mexican. 


Me^l 

Pacific  Islander. 

Polish 

Portuguese 

Kou  manian 

Russian 

Ruthenian  (Russniak) 

Scandinavian  (Norwegians, 

Danes,  and  Swedes) i . . 

Scotch 

Slovak 

Spanish 

Spanish  American 

Syrian 

Turkish 

Welsh 

West  Indian  (except  Cuban). . 
Other  peoples 


5,706 
221 
74 

iriO 

1,576 

33 

1,179 

n 

2,2(lb 

61 

12,980 

1,867 

6,840 

1,902 

2,602 

3,672 

4,857 

1,074 

.'1,234 

10,168 

149 

]3:> 

32 

17,602 

17 

668 

2,:<19 

155 

1,513 

49 

8,741 

5,204 

35 

7,909 

2,231 

210 

24 

278 

732 

314 


2,379 
26 
10 

56 

35,621 

10 

4,683 

8 

3,582 

454 

9,119 

427 

4,531 

486 

363 

530 

1,246 

495 

642 

4,911 

23 

56 

8 

14,147 

111 

76 

S99 

36 

495 

8 

4,862 
2,093 
13 
4,693 
2,272 

3*22 
14 

159 
1,643 

221 


8,0g.'» 
247 
S4 

206 

37,197 

43 

5,867 

23 

5,782 

515 

22,099 

2,2M 

11,371 

2,478 

2,965 

4,202 

5,903 

l,.'i«9 

5,876 

15,079 

172 

191 

10 

31, 749 

128 

744 

2,n8 

191 

2,006 

57 

13,603 

7, -297 

48 

12,602 

4,.')03 

532 

38 

437 

2,375 

515 


Total '    110,618;    101,235  |    211,853 


Admitted  in  and  departed  from 
Philippine  Islands 


1,291 

1,238 

455 

918 

2,239 

31 

1,141 

13 

098 

IH 

12,810 

1,506 

5,427 

563 

2,952 

687 

3,071 

1,041 

8,135 

1,558 

77 

45 

41 

2S,0S4 

1,03.> 
2,016 

61 
4,986 

35 

4,665 

3,307 
4.'>3 

4,182 
TJ6 
160 
58 
263 
426 

1,001 


•3 

64 

» 

35,174 

1 

6,007 

4 

4,141 
4S 

10,064 

506 

3,293 

389 

181 

288 

1,149 

461 

1,095 

9,282 

37 

4 

3 

3,618 

28 

4,877 

722 

26 

;8.> 

5 

4,423 
1,822 
6 
4,416 
2,3QS 

282 
36 

121 
1,306 

163 


2,S8S 

1,261 

519 

*      947 
37,413 
32, 
7,148' 

17 

4,889 

196 

22,874 

2,102 

8,720 

.»2 

3,133 

975 

4,220 

1,502 

9,230 

10,840 

114 

49 

44 

28,702 

34 

5,912 

2,738 

87 

5,711 

30 

9^068 
5,129 

45tf 
8,308 
3,080 

443 
94 

384 
1,932 
1,1»1 


94,585 


98,683  .    193,268 


+  5,497 

-  1,0U 

-  435 

-  741 

-  216 
+    11 

-  1,281 

+  « 
+  943 
+      319 

-  775 
+  193 
+  2,651 
+  1,5W 

-  168 
+  3,227- 
+  1,683 
+   87 

-  3,354 
+  4,289 
4-  58 
+   142 

-  4 
+  3,047 
+    04 

-  5,168 

-  ao 

+   104 

-  3,703 
+   27 

+  4,515 
+  2,168 

-  411 
+  4,004 
+  1,484 
+    90 

-  58 
+  53 
+   443 


+ 18,5*5 


7,698  .        6,036  I      13,734 


T95 


1     . 
8,801  I        9,8S«  I    +  4,f7t 
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Tablf.  v. — hUendedfutwe  perrwmerU  rendene$  of  dli&M  admiUed  and  Uut  permanent 
residence  of  aliens  departed^  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1918  ^  by  States  and  Territories  .^ 


Admitted. 

Departed. 

Sl»t«orT«rrit«(ry. 

Immigrant 
aliens. 

Non- 
immigrant 
aliens. 

Emigraat 

Non- 
emigrant 
aliens. 

Alubama 

182 
15i 

,,«; 

12,008 
573 

858 

2,748 
433 

!&a 

249 

1,742 

1,733 

588 

..^ 

489 

725 

2M 

160 

1,008 

2;«37 

644 

27,384 

09 

510 

1,755 

111 

962 

3,514 

27 

327 

1,027 

50 

143 

93 

12,288 

'513 

1,001 

1564 

7 

3,652 

292 

571 

134 

24 
59 

''??? 

127 

6 

45 

973 

8 

1,351 

fO 

238 

24 

30 

51 

8 

225 

152 

77 

1,177 

149 

94 

3 

67 

112 

16 

21 

03 

227 

163 

26 

87 

24 

225 

260 

11 

315 

102 

4 

5 

6 

8,045 

118 

69 

79 

2 

927 

16 

35 

34 

76,332 

27 
90 

1,744 
10 

142 

674 
3U 

467 
32S 
36 
365 

••^ 

t^ 
^^ 

848 

461 

265 

95 

898 

2,170 

104 

21,362 

99 

446 

2,393 

214 

304 

5,341 

36 

612 

982 

13 

106 

34 

21,521 

209 

44ft 

123 

38 

1,421 

323 

801 

82 

I 

Alaska 

22 

Arixonn    ....' 

40 

Arkansas 

2 

C^mornia 

3,744 
72 

Colorado      - * 

Connecticut 

37 

Delaware 

1 

I>istrict  of  Columbia 

10 

Florida 

91 

Georeia ... 

2 

Hinvali 

'-'U 

Idfiho w 

minois    

213 

Indiana 

8 

To^ra 

19 

Kansas 

4 

Kcnf  nclry 

1 

I/misiana  r „r 

68 

Maine 

5 

Maryland ^ 

Ma««f*hus«t*s 

13 

£ftt 

MJchigan 

77 

Minnf^ota. . .. . .  .r t  ^ 

im 

Mfeslssippi.. 

7 

Missouri.. : 

It 

Mwirnna...  

140 

Nebraska ...._ 

S5 

Nevada 

37 

New  Hampslkire 

4 

N«r  Jersey 

9S 

New  Mexico : 

2 

NewYork » 

i.m 

North  CaroliBA. ^ 

North  Dakota 

4S 

Ohio 

40 

Oklahoma 

1 

Ofegon          

2S1 

P#nnsy  i  vania 

lot 

"Philippine  i^an**. .    

FoKtokico 

157 

Rhode  Island 

9& 

Bmith  <^'Broltiia 

7 

Sooth  Dakota 

13 

Tennessee. 

ft 

Ttuas  .,..„,-.,., . , , 

11 

Utah 

130 

Vermont '. 

2 

VlTgl7»H»       .    , 

0 

Viriin  Islands 

9 

Vashiiueton 

1,102 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

46 

Wyoming 

44 

Outside  United  States..... 

86,479 

Total 

110,618 

101,235 

94,585 

98,68:i 

1  For  permanent  residences  of  aliens  arriving  In  and  departing  from  the  Philippine  Islands  see  Tables 
IX,IX-A,XlV,andXIV-A. 
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Table  VI. — Occupations  of  aliens  admiiUd  and  departed,  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1918,^ 


Oocu  potions. 


Admitted. 


Immigrant 
aliens. 


Nnplwiint- 

grant 
aUens. 


Depcu-tod. 


Emigrant 
aliens. 


Nonemi- 
grant 
aliens. 


rROFESSlONAL. 

Actors .-. 

Architects 

Hergy 

Kditors 

Electricians 

Engineers  (professional) 

Lawyers 

Literary  and siientiflc  persons 

Musicians 

omcials(  Government) 

Physicians 

Sculptors  and  artists -. 

Teacners 

Other  professional 

Total 

SKILLED. 

Bakers 

Barbers  and  hairdressers 

Blacksmiths 

Bookbinders 

Brewers 

Butchers 

Cabinetmakers 

Carpenters  and  joiners 

Cigarette  makers 

Cigar  makers 

Cigar  packers 

Clerks  and  accoun  tan  t  s 

Dressmakers 

Engineers  (locomotive,  marine,  and  stationary) 

Furriers  and  fur  workers 

Gardeners 

Hat  and  cap  makers 

Iron  and  steel  workers 

Jewelers 

Ix)cksmiths 

Machinists 

Mariners 

Masons  .............•...••••••-••.•.••-•-.....• 

Mechanics  (not  specified) 

Metal  workers  (other  than  iron,  steel,  and  tin).. 

Millers 

Milliners 

Miners ". 

Painters  and  glaticrs 

Patternmakers 

Photographers 

Plasterers 

Plumbers 

Printers 

Saddlers  and  harness  makers 

Seamstresses 

Shoemakers .' 

Stokers 

Stonecutters 

Tailors 

Tanners  and  curriers 

Textile  workers  (not  specified) 

Tinners 

Tol)acco  workers :... 

Upholsterers 

Watch  and  clock  makers 

Weavers  and  spinners 

Wheelwrights 

Woodworkers  (not  specified) 

Other  skilled 

Total 


214 

61 

404 

49 

222 

520 

05 

04 

1^ 

874 

182 

68 

840 

737 


4,559 


2C0 

221 

288 

18 

4 

06 

27 

1,670 

3 

114 

17 

3,008 

774 

627 

17 

lOTy 

32 

194 

38 

0 

815 

4,632 

287 

561 

54 

15 

130 

649 

246 

6 

66 

34 

87 

111 

34 

1,268 

332 

744 

63 

584 

8 


2 
16 
30 
212 
7 
28 
2,137 


21,558 


554 

.  97 
409 
99 
103 

1,306 
443 
234 
184 

2,407 
500 
143 
614 


7,779 


143 
179 
106 
8 
2 
71 
4 


315 

22 

2,894 

301 

935 

2 

133 

16 


3 

365 

4,076 

106 

378 

19 

3 

43 

491 

124 

3 

58 

14 

40 

71 

12 

148 

84 

849 

5 

214 

9 

15 

21 

7 


21 

63 

10 

4 

1,321 


14. -.77 


159 
49 
290 
39 
311 
227 
49 
62 
158 
203 
163 
81 
295 
503 


2.589 


201 

170 

248 

12 

7 

109 

81 

1,605 

1 

468 

4 

2,064 

214 

504 

6 

93 

11 

194 

39 

1 

1,649 

745 

164 

718 

80 

7 

67 

1,498 

434 

13 

34 

118 

207 

138 

16 

76 

206 

231 

53 

346 

12 

2S0 

SO 

4 

8 

23 

240 


49 
2,512 


15.939 


310 

77 

485 

96 

75 

661 

279 

163 

115 

1,479 

414 

144 

513 

630 


5,440 


55 

100 

42 

7 

3 

26 

14 

462 

3 

458 

1 

3,214 

150 

1,291 

3 

124 

8 

86 

25 

2 

286 

2,616 

62 

286 

18 

8 

40 

232 

00 

4 

45 

6 

25 

43 

5 

67 

54 

208 

U 

164 

5 

142 

14 

2 

3 

18 

46 

5 

11 

738 


11,327 


*  For  occupations  of  aliens  arriving  in  and  departing  from  Philippine  Islands  see  Tables  X  and  X-a. 
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Table  VI. — Occupations  of  aliens  admitted  and  departed,  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO, 

1918— Coniinued. 


OocupatiODS. 


.Admitted. 


Inmilgrant 
aliens. 


NoDlxnmi- 
grant 
aliens. 


Departed. 


Emigrant 
aliens. 


Nonemi- 

grant 

-  aliens. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Agents 

Banlcers 

Draymen,  hackmen,  and  teamsters 

Farm  laborers 

Farmers 

Fishermen 

Hotel  keepers 

Laborers 

Manufacturers 

Merchants  and  dealers 

Servants 

Other  miscellaneous 

Total 

No  occupation  (Including  women  and  children) 
Grand  total .- 


331 

106 

117 

4,538 

2,583 

378 

119 

14,659 

86 

2,659 

7,816 

6,146 


39,538 


44,963 
110,618 


877 

252 

67 

2,005 

2,525 

272 

195 

35,573 

240 

10,066 

2,405 

5,065 


59,532 


19,447 
101,235 


310 

61 

276 

1,051 

3,556 

151 

52 

34,590 

50 

2,339 

2,656 

5,863 


60,955 


25,102 
94,585 


314 

45 

413 

3,280 

344 

764 

40,589 

220 

11,626 

1,688 

8,964 


64,200 


17,716 
08,683 
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Table  VII-b. — Conjugal  condition  of  immigrant  aliens 
[Abbreviations:  S.,  single;  M.,  married: 


Males. 

Race  or  people. 

Un- 
der 16 
years 

(to- 
tal).» 

16  to  44  years. 

45  years  and  over. 

S. 

M.     W. 

D. 

Total. 

S. 

M. 

W. 

D. 

Total. 

African  (black) 

292 
29 
2 

4 

99 

3 

220 

1,835 
62 
20 

75 
405 

11 
449 

10 
796 
40 

542 
40 
U 

37 

517 

7 

103 

3 

13 

1 
1 

..!. 

2,391 
103 
32 

112 

922 

18 

559 

n 

1.109 

54 

3,2.53 

990 

1,802 

811 

1,877 

fiSo 

1,165 

394 

696 

3,409 

50 

80 

9 

7,092 

10 

386 

881 

86 

889 

27 

4.402 

1,015 

21 

5,957 

1,306 

116 

21 

82 

251 

154 

6 
3 

1 

3 

3 

1 
5 

"43' 

80 
12 
10 

9 

252 

3 

20 

2 

114 

5 

.... 

91 
15 
11 

14 

255 

5 

31 

2 

183 

Armenian 

l^ohcmian  and  Moravian  (Ciech) . 

Bulearian,  Serbian  and  Montene- 

mn 

2 



Chinese 

Croatian  and  Slovenian 

1 
6 

.... 

Cuban 

7 

.... 

Dalmatian,  Bosnian,  and  Herze- 
govlnian 

Pntrh  and  vi^mish 

200 

3 

1,172 

182 

612 

173 

134 

778 

335 

110 

900 

1,054 

5 

7 

4 

2,733 

2 

53 

336 

17 

127 

4 

609 

383 

2 

414 
204 
15 
1 
34 
87 
35 

344 

9 

"2 

"1 
.... 

3 
"3" 

aoj.... 

Kast  Indian 

13 

1 
37 

a 

28 
5 
4 
7 

13 
2 
7 
7 

Knglish 

1,711    1.503 

205 
21 

106 
27 
22 
10 

1.59 
20 
14 

-54- 

i,6i2 

45 

496 

140 

112 

134 

342 

53 

246 

336 

4 

1 

1 

650 

183 

4 

116 

23 
4 
7 

87 
9 

21 

10 

7 

1,407 

70 

718 

190 

138 

151 

588 

82 

281 

358 

A 

0 

1 

817 

Finnish 

783 

1,075 

546 

1,374 

367 

714 

212 

472 

1,593 

40 

60 

2 

3,394 

9 

246 

530 

50 

568 

19 

3.679 

566 

13 

3.711 

1,13* 

85 

17 

43 

189 

109 

204 

699 

2S9 

499 

210 

435 

150 

219 

1.806 

10 

20 

7 

3,591 

1 

132 

343 

34 

315 

8 

709 

437 

8 

2,188 

165 

30 

4 

36 
59 
45 

French 

German 

Greek 

Hebrew 

Irish 

Italian  (north) 

Italian  (south) 

JananesCx 

Kowin 

1  IthiiftnJfin 

1 

.... 

Maicyar  

Mexican 

107 

113 

Polish 

8 
7 
2 
6 

"i* 

3 
20 
6 
8 
3 

128 
119 

***49' 
7 
2 

**"*8* 
3 
3 

49 

104 
15 
51 
2 

261 

370 

4 

345 

60 

9 

1 

36 

17 

9 

6 
8 

.... 

58 
132 
21 
65 
5 

45<r 

002 

4 

420 

70 

12 

1 

54 

28 

14 

Portufmese 

Russian 

Ruthenian  (RussnJak) 

6 

Scandinavian    (Norwegians, 
Danes,  and  Swedes) 

11 
12 

3 

64 
110 

3 
3 

Scotch.. ...: : 

Slovak 

Spanish    , . . . 

58 
6 



.... 

26 
3 
1 

-••• 

Spanish  American 

Syrain 

»I*urkish.      

Welsh : 

3 
3 



10 
3 
2 

:::: 

West  Indian  (except  Cuban) 

Other  peoples    , 

Total 

11,390 

27,005 

15,743'368 

16 

43,132 

1,080 

5,407 

857 

14 

7,35h 

I  None  widowed  or  divorced;  23  married,  as  follows:  French,  Irish,  Italian  (south),  Scandinaviiin, 
Scotch,  and  Spanish  American,  1  each;  Cuban,  2;  Japanese  and  Mexican,  3  each;  Dutch,  4  ;and  Kngiisb,  5. 
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admiUedf  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1918,  by  races  or  peoples, 
W.,  widowed;  D.,  divorced.) 


Females. 

Single  females. 

Un- 

16 to  44  years. 

45  years  and  over. 

der  le 
years 

16  to 
21 

22  to 
29 

30  to 
37 

38  to 

.  44 

(to- 
tal).* 

B. 

M. 

W. 

D. 

Total. 

8. 

M. 

W. 

D. 

Total. 

years. 

years. 

years. 

years. 

370 

1,724 

618 

95 

2,437 

30 

49 

46 

125 

800 

670 

200 

54 

16 

13 

34 

2 

49 

6 

3 

9 

8 

4 

1 

«7 

*2 
30 

"'139' 

% 

3 

3 
38 

1 
76 

13 

10 
218 

5 
107 

16 

16 

256 

6 

196 

4 

1 
14 

2 

1 

6 

2 
14 

1 
28 

2 
21 

2 

1 
12 

1 

3 

4 

1 

1 
14 



1 

13 

5 

9 

28 

30 

11 

7 

174 

240 

6 

4 

424 

4 

67 

42 

2 

115 

62 

75 

26 

11 

1 
1,102 

'*2;6i4' 

2 
1,843 

2 
4,626 

1 
190 

1 
1,420 

157 

12 

662 

564 

4 

995 

1,068 

398 

153 

139 

285 

168 

8 

461 

3 

18 

4 

25 

149 

80 

37 

10 

573 

1,666 

766 

77 

4 

2,502 

112 

308 

211 

2 

633 

667 

668 

226 

95 

191 

263 

217 

13 

3 

496 

9 

•79 

42 

1 

131 

101 

123 

29 

10 

99 

138 

152 

16 

1 

307 

24 

23 

47 

67 

61 

9 

1 

732 

417 

780 

27 

2 

1,226 

4 

125 

71 

200 

289 

116 

9 

3 

317 

1,181 

505 

54 

5 

1,746 

101 

194 

211 

1 

507 

347 

538 

219 

77 

99 

217 

110 

13 

1 

341 

9 

25 

14 

48 

101 

77 

30 

9 

985 

1,298 

665 

92 

2,045 

9 

215 

101 

325 

774 

427 

78 

19 

363 

371 

4,480 

15 

3 

4,819 

5 

141 

19 

165 

325 

36 

10 

8 

10 

5 

2,544 

44 
15 

1 
953 

34 

11 

9 

2,507 

2 

1 

1 

308 

"i" 

80 

27 

11 

3,764 

*"i" 

1 
53 

2 

1 

1. 

237 

2 
2 
2 

652 

38 

4 

■"5i8* 

5 
9 

1 
303 

1 
2 



362 

82 

50 

1 

50 

1 
28 

58* 

1 
5 

2 
91 

■*"i* 

2 
15 

2 
21 

1 
17 

5 

10 

i 

245 

343 

276 

16 

2 

637 

7 

36 

44 

1 

88 

200 

105 

30 

8 

10 
113 

3 

84 

16 
195 

19 
286 

...... 

2 
22 

2 
33 

d 

1 
32 

5 

2 

10 

10 

6 

2 
S623 

2 
1,491 

6 
722 

8 
2,250 

78 

2 
184 

1 
134 

5 

3 
401 

2 
507 

33 

4 

624 

264 

90 

384 

4 
287 

1,621 
285 

555 

3 

439 

60 

3 

2,248 
744 

107 

214 

241 

562 

519 

1 
114 

732 

261 

109 

20 

12 

42 

32 

1 

87 

128 

32 

11 

168 

211 

178 

32 

421 

7 

26 

28 

1 

62 

88 

82 

31 

10 

18 

16 

27 

1 
23 

1 

44 

1 
50 

4 

1 

5 

14 

1 

1 

30 

26 

1 

5 

17 

6 

28 

6 

10 

5 

5 

84 

158 

73 

11 

242 

7 

18 

19 

1 

45 

63 

70 

22 

3 

30 

10 

57 

67 

1 

8 

5 

14 

6 

3 

1 

9,959 

15,765 

16,062 

1,092 

47 

32,966 

7« 

2,774 

2,257 

19 

5,813 

6,872 

6,113 

2,030 

750 

s  None  widowed  or  divorced;  44  married,  as  follows:  Armenian,  Italian  (south),  Scotch,  and  Spanish. 
1  each;  African  (black)  and  Irish,  2  each;  French  and  Qerman,  3  each;  Englisn,  6;  Mexican,  11;  ana 
Japanese,  13. 

87277'*— LAB  1918 20 
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Table  VII-c. — Conjugal  condition  of  emigrant  aliem 
[Abbreviations:  8.,  single;  M.,  married; 


Males. 

Race  or  people. 

Un- 
der 16 
years." 

16  to  44  years. 

45  years  and  over. 

8. 

M. 

W. 

D. 

Total. 

8. 

M. 

W. 

D. 

Total. 

African  (black) 

54 

-339 
905 
327 

668 

447 

23 

381 

9 

285 

50 

5,856 

841 

1,419 

159 

968 

283 

1,745 

228 

2,011 

505 

29 

20 

17 

4,139 

205 

321 

90 

206 

463 

3 

195 

1 

155 

67 

2,698 

377 

925 

91 

1,378 

179 

433 

254 

2,865 

454 

11 

8 

17 

4,232 

2 

164 

810 

7 

2,013 

5 

682 
702 
107 
1,742 
82 
40 
19 
66 
63 
338 

4 
1 
2 

2 

638 

1,227 

419 

876 
910 
26 
578 

10 

441 

118 

8,575 

1,220 

2,349 

250 

2,348 

463 

2,181 

485 

4,891 

959 

40 

28 

34 

8,547 

2 

925 

1,369 

45 

3,889 

15 

3,138 
2,349 
441 
3,294 
424 
113 
48 
212 
174 
772 

17 

1 
4 

6 
192 

1 
11 

"25* 

8 

323 

30 

95 

13 

29 

5 

132 

40 

120 

34 

U 

1 

64 
8 
9 

15 
1,026 

1 
56 

1 
46 
28 

606 
35 

429 
87 

509 
29 

140 

298 
2,424 

186 
11 
3 

1 

82 

9 

20 

21 

1,230 

2 

79 

1 

71 
30 

974 
60 

540 
51 

539 
34 

290 

349 
2,581 

221 
22 
4 

Bohemian  and  Moravian  (Crech). 

Bulgarian,  Serbian,  and  Monte- 

n<^rin               

2 

3 
16 

6 

1 

Chinese. 

"ui::.: 

Croatian  and  Slovenian 

Cuban  -  -^ - 

100 

2 

12 

Dalmatian,  Bosnian,  and  Herze- 
(povinian 

Dutch  and  Flemish 

28 

1 
1 
21 
2 
5 

East  Indian 

English 

358 

19 

363 

40 

7 

26 

52 

20 

77 

35 

1 

3 

3 

3,325 

45 

1 

Finnish 

French 

Ocrman     • -r x 

Greek 

2 

1 
3 
3 
15 

'.'.'.'. 

Hebrew 

Irish     

1? 

36 

1 

Italian  (north) 

Italian  (south) 

Japanesft      

Korean. 

T<jthnanian    .... -.--t.t-.... 

Magyar 

Mexican.    

176 

119 

1,900 

390 

2,409 

PoAifin  Fslander 

Polish 

20 
42 

1 
97 

4 

81 
83 

760 
548 

38 
1,868 

10 

2,447 

1  641 

328 

1,542 

340 

71 

29 

155 

110 

434 

1 
11 

13 
15 

1 
46 

97 
85 

1 
49 

5 

a 

...... 

2 
14 

37 

260 

3 

350 

1 

203 

150 

9 

309 

21 

6 

3 

11 

16 

61 

50 
278 

4 
400 

1 

314 

340 

10 

871 

27 

10 

3 

18 

20 

78 

Portuguese    

3 

Roumanian  .rr -- 

Russian -,  - 

8 

4 

Ruthenlan  (Russniak) 

Scandinavian  (Norwegians, 
Danes,  and  Swedes) 

9 
6 
3 
10 

14 

5 

Scotch  

Slovak 

Spanish rx r rrr.. 

98 
43 
6 
2 
2 
23 
34 

13 
1 

1 

flnAniith  A  merlcan 

Syrian  ...x 

Turkish 

Welsh 

West  Indian  (except  Cuban) 

Other  peoples 

3 
3 

Grand  total  t. ,..,,. .,,,.... 

5,068 

31,975 

22,550 

294 

4 

54,823 

1,666 

9,300 

604 

2 

11,  m 

1  None  widowed  or  divorced;  17  married,  as  follows:  Cuban,  French,  Irish,  Magyar,  Polish,  Scotch,  and 
Other  peoples,  1  eadi;  German,  2;  English,  3;  and  Mexican,  5. 
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departed^  fiical  year  ended  June  SO,  1918,  by  races  or  peoples. 
W.,  widowed;  P.,  divorced.] 


Females. 

Single  females. 

Un- 
der 16 
years.* 

16  to  44  years. 

46  years  and  over. 

16  to 

21 

years. 

22  to 

29 
years. 

30  to 

37 
years. 

38  to 
44 

years 

8. 

M. 

W. 

D. 

Total. 

s. 

M. 

W. 

D. 

Total. 

65 

i* 

4 
8 

85* 

139 
1 
4 

3 
15 

2 
67 

251 
1 
8 

10 

46 

1 

162 

1 
76 

14 

404 
2 
12 

13 

63 

3 

235 

1 
106 

13 

27 

18 

58 

24 

61 

1 
2 

1 

9 

1 

24 

43 

12 

...... 

1 

1 
U 

1 

1 
12 

2 

1 
1 

1 
4 
1 
3 

2 

1 

4 

2 

4 

44 

16 

1 
1 

64 

1 
21 

38 

3 

31 

29 

1 

3 

17 

10 

9 

4 

6 

366 

12 

325 

49 

7 

28 

48 

18 

76 

31 

1 

1 

1 

3,136 

10 
38 

1 
85 

1 

79 
76 

'■"96* 
56 
9 

908 
75 

603 
51 
15 
27 

221 
47 
70 
42 
1 
2 

■•i;i4i- 

5 
59 

2 
68 

1 

562 
224 

1 

74 
83 

3 

1,090 

190 

787 

87 

30 

98 

176 

89 

297 

226 

9 

7 

3 

4,225 

1 

25 

176 

5 

348 

2 

365 
226 

27 
1 

23 
1 

2 
..... 

2,022 

286 

1,504 

139 

45 

127 

406 

144 

376 

272 

10 

9 

3 

6,114 

3 

30 

240 

7 

409 

3 

938 
459 
1 
370 
164 

18 
5 

21 
147 

79 

125 

1 
37 

4 

'"as" 

4 
6 
3 

1 

289 

12 

262 

25 

6 

7 

53 
19 
103 
36 
2 

101 

515 

13 

340 

34 

6 

9 

94 

25 

134 

40 

3 

229 

13 
258 
8 
6 
7 

51 
8 

26 

16 

i' 

394 
40 

266 
28 
8 
16 

109 

22 

29 

10 

1 

193 

17 

111 

12 

...... 

43 
12 
13 

7 

87 
6 

41 
5 

69 
3 
1 

2 

8 
7 
9 

4 

..... 

1 

1 
15 

2 
25 

1 

1 

S 

19 
6 
3 
9 

1 

440 

62 

876 

616 

1,563 

883 
2 
2 
19 

"■'26' 

82 
45 

1 
28 
35 

381 

130 

65 

' 

3 
25 

2 
27 

1 

280 
104 

4 

1 

1 
1 

40 
23 

""s 

2 

43 

1 
40 

1 

61 
67 

1 
34 
13 

4 

7 

1 
6 

51 
3 
46 

1 

116 

101 

1 

53 
22 
4 

11 

4 

3 

9 

3 

11 

8 

..... 

14 
21 

148 
54 

43 

21 

192 
79 
14 
5 
11 
63 
66 

4 
2 
1 

11 

7 

29 
26 
3 

11 
15 

6 
7 

4 
27 
31 

io 

81 
11 

4 

7 

2 
23 

7 

6 
36 
7 

2 
13 

5 

4 
31 
3 

4 

30 

3 

3 
2 

5 

7 
1 

4,794 

5,082 

9,448 

681 

9 

16,070 

876 

2,077 

916 

1 

3,369 

1,836 

1,967 

879 

360 

*None  widowed  or  divorced;  23  married,  as  foUows:  Finnish,  Russian,  Spanish,  and  other  peoples,  1 
Mcdi;  English,  8;  and  Mexican,  16b 
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Table  VII I-c — Nalive-hom  citizens  departed,  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1918,  by  coun- 
tries  of  intended  future  residence  and  races  or  peoples. 


Country  of  intended  future 
residence. 

African 
(black). 

Cau- 
casian. 

Chinese. 

East 
Indian. 

Japa- 
nese. 

Korean. 

Pacific 
Islander. 

Total. 

Hunffarv 

1 

2 

29 

285 

2 

11 

311 

6 

116 

106 

12 

341 

153 
50 
13 

135 
2 

1 

ff^Uriiiixi 

2 

29 

France  fincludJnff  Corsicft) . . . 

285 

GArman  Emnire  ...              

2 

Greece 

11 

Tt  a1  V  rindiidlnf?  Alrilv  And  SArdini  a) 

311 

Netlierlandfl    ^        ' 

s 

Norway.                        

116 

Portugal"  (inbiuding  Cape  Verde 
and  A.7X)r6  lAlandfl) x 

106 

Rou  mania 



12 

Russian  Empire 

, 

341 

Spain  (including  Canary  and  Ba- 
Wri^  islands). 

153 

Sweden . .              "    . 

50 

Rwitrwlaxid . , , 

13 

T^nltfd  Kingdom... 

135 

Other  Europe 

2 

Total  Europe 

1,574 

1,574 

Oi^inft  -  - 

920 
332 
257 
1 
183 

349 

1,260 
565 
262 

Japan     ... 

233 

1 

India...! 

4 



Turkey  in  AMa...  . 

Other  Asia 

4 

Total  Asia 

1,693 

349 

4 

234 

4 

2.284 

2 

227 

67 
60 
30,714 
3,813 
8,884 
709 
3,378 

220 

Australia.   Tasmania,   and    New 

67 

Pacific  Islands  (not  specified) 

1 

61 

British  North  America 

396 
6 
7 
14 

238 

31,110 

Central  AmpHpa.  - . , 

3,819 
723 

Mexico.                  

3 

*Pouth  America 

Westlndies 

3,616 

<^Uh«r '•"""tries - T -  .^. .- 

Grand  total 

663 

61,120 

352 

4 

234 

4 

1 

52,378 
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Table  X-c. — Naiive-horn  cUizeng  departed^  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1918,  by  oceupa- 

tion$  and  races  or  peoples. 


Occupation. 

AlHcan 
(black). 

Cauca- 
sian. 

Chinese. 

East 
Indian. 

Japar 
nese. 

Kore«n. 

Padflo 
Islander. 

Total. 

PROrESSIONAL. 

Actors 

C2 

29 

529 

16 

200 

316 

M 

42 

64 

211 

152 

14 

648 

400 

62 

Arcliitocts 

29 

Clerjf  y , 

4 

3 

3 

1 

540 

Kditors 

10 

Kici'tricians 

200 

E  Dginoers  (professional) 

1 

317 

Lawyers 

56 

Lttcrar y  and  scientific  persons . 

42 

Musicians 

4 

6S 

Officials  (Government) 

211 

Ph  vsicians ^ .' 

152 

Rciilptors  and  artists 

14 

Teachers 

1 
1 

1 

650 

Othw profes'sional.  ...  ....... 

3 

404 

Total 

10 

2,739 

5 

3 

4 

2,761 

SKILLED. 

Bakers 

1 
1 

38 
38 
76 

1 

1 
27 

3 
434 
22 

1 

1,497 

23 

604 
5 

11 
217 

11 
749 
114 

58 
257 

44 

7 

10 

211 

120 

10 

23 

42 

102 

43 

7 

16 

33 

96 

13 

28 

16 
10 
1 
1 
5 
56 
19 
1,654 

39 

Barbers  and  hairdressers 

39 

Blacksmiths 

70 

Bookbinders 

1 

Brewers ..    ..  ..... 

1 

Butchers 



37 

Cabinetmakers 

8 

Carpenters  and  Joiners 

Cigar  maker«t  t 

8 

1 



442 

23 

Cigar  packers 

1 

Clerks  and  accountants 

2 

8 

1,502 

Dre^makers 

23 

Engineers  (locomotive,  marine, 
and  stationary) 

1 

505 

Gardeners 

4 

9 

Hat  and  cap  makers 



11 

iron  and  steel  workers 

1 

218 

Jewelers 

11 

Machinists 

2 

1 
1 
9 

1 

752 

Mariners 

115 

Masoas 

50 

Mechanics  (not  specified ) 

266 

Metal  workers   (other    than 
iron,  steel,  and  tin) 

44 

iwi«.:!?.^.::..!v..:::::::: 

7 

Milliners 

10 

Miners 

} 

. 

212 

Painters  and  glarios 

121 

Pattern  makers 

. 

10 

Photographers 

. 

23 

Plasterers 

1 
2 

43 

Plumbers 

104 

Printers 

43 

Rflddlors  And  hftmiLssmakArs . . 



7 

Beanistresses 

i 

:::;::::::::::: 

17 

Shoemakers 

33 

Stokers 

96 

Stonecutters 

1 

14 

Tailors 

1 

39 

1 

Textile  workers  (not  specified). 

........ 

16 

Tinners ... 

1 

11 

Tobacco  workers 

1 

Upholsterers 

1 

Wfttrh  And  pinnk  mAlrfvii 

5 

Weavers  and  spinners 

56 

Woodworkers  (not  snecified) 

19 

Other  skilled.  .\ . . '. . .'. V.. 

is 

19 

1,688 

Total 

51 

6,655 

28 

.    1 

6,734 

-  -  - 

-  r   =     ■    !— ^    ~~- 

L-i'-  - 
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Table  X-c. — Native-bom  citizens  departed,  fiscal  year  ended  June  30 ^  1918,  by  oeeupa- 
t^ns  and  races  or  peoples — Continued. 


Occupation. 

African 
(block). 

Cauca- 
sian. 

Chinese. 

East 
Indian. 

Japa- 
nese. 

Korean. 

Pacific 
Islander. 

Total. 

mSCELlANEOUS. 

ARents 

250 
35 

134 
1,614 
5,299 

20 
3,550 
54 
494 
709 
3,156 

1 

2.'»1 

BanlrcTs 

35 

]>raymea,  hackmen,  and  team- 
sters  

134 

Farm  laborora 

1 
9 

1,615 
5,310 

Parmera ....•• 



2 

Tlsbermm 

Hotel  keepers 

4 
118 

24 

Laborers 

61 

i 



••^ 

Manufacturers 

1 

Vw^hants  and  dralmf 

5 

165 
98 

67 
6 
56 

2 

1 

66S 

Berrants 

941 

Othnr  miifcellaneous 

3,310 

"*"***  *l' 

Total 

329 

15,382 

254 

*l     » 

15,930 

.  ..  «... 

No  ocenpatlon  (including 
women  and  children) 

273 

26,344 

65 

1 

226 

3 

1 

»,ffl8 

Orand  total............. 

663 

61,120 

iir 

4 

234 

4 

1 

52,878 
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Table  XV. — Immigration j  fiscal  yean  ended 


Race  or  people. 


African  (black) 

Anneniaa 

Bohemian  and  Moravian 
(Ciech) 

Bulgarian,  Serbian,  and  Mon- 
tenegrin  

Chinese 

Croatian  and  Slovenian 

Cuban 

Dalmatian,  Bosnian,  and  Her- 
zegovlnian 

Dutch  and  Flemish 

East  Indian 

English 

Finnish 

French 

German 

Greek 

Hebrew 

Irish 

Italian  (north} 

Italian  (south) 

Japanese 

Korean 

Lithuanian 

Magyar 

Mexican 

Padflc  Islander 

Polish 

Portivucse 

Roumanian 

R  assian 

Ruthenian  (Russniak) 

Scandinavian  (Norwegians, 
Danes,  and  Swedes) 

Potch 

Slovak 

Spanish 

Spanish  American 

Syrian 

Turkish 

Welsh 

West  Indian  (except  Cuban).. 

Other  peoples 

Total 


413 
674 

3,626 

94 
1,638 
8,632 
1,374 

367 

15 

10,712 

6,097 

2,278 

26,632 

2,395 

37,415 

32,345 

13,091 

65,639 

3,395 

22 

6,858 

6,700 

163 

172 

28,466 

2,096 

96 

1,774 

1,400 

23, 249 

1,752 

15,838 

99<' 

110 

3,708 

28 

1,359 

144 

193 


1900 


311,716 


714 
982 

3,060 


1901 


604 
1,855 

3,766 


204  611 

1,250  2,452 

17,184;  17,928 

2,678;  1,622 


32, 952 

1,757 

29,243 

1,111 

97 

2,920 

184 

762 

78 

73 


733 
290 
20 
488 

999 
036 
742 
919 
096 
404 
108 
704 
249 
47 
815 
311 
360 
167 
617 

672 


1902 


8Si  J,  174 

l,15l!  1,759 

6,600  0,f.01 

1,291  ',479 

1,631  Li,  192 

30,233  ;i2,J07 

2,423  2,  M4 


1,001 

4,117 

84 

14,042 

13,868 

4,122 

61,686 

8,116 

67,688 

29,001 

27,620' 

152,915 

14,455' 

28 

11,629 

23,610 

716 

160 

69,620 

5,309| 

2,033 

1,5511 

7,533 


1904 


1.736 

r.496 

83 

L  ,  451 

18,864 

7,166 

71,782 

14,376 

76,203 

36,366 

37,429 

196,117 

20,041 

564 

14,432 

27, 124 

4861 

185 

82,343 

8,433 

4,740 

3,608| 

9,843 


2,386 
1,745 

11,911 

4,577 
4,327 
21,242 
4,811 

2,036 

7,832 

258 

41,479 

10,157 

11,657 

74,790 

12,626 

106,236 

37,076 

36,699 

159,329 

14,382 

1,907 

12,780 

23,883 

447 

41 

67,757 

6,338 

4,364 

3,961 

9,592 


40,277 

2,004 

29, 343 

1,202 

276 

4,064 

136 

674 

82 

36 


1906 


55,780,  79,347   61,029 

2,432     6,219i  11,483 

36,934;  34,427'  27.940, 

1,954     3,297,    4,662i 

496         978     

4,982     6,551 

165         449 

760     1,278 

137     1, 497 

147 


1.666i 
3;  653 
1,482 
1,820 
1,942 


448, 672  487, 918  648, 743  867, 046  812, 870 1, 026, 499 1, 100, 736 1, 285. 349 


3,608 
1,878 

11,757 

6,833 

1,971 

86,104 

7,389 

3,639 

8,498 

145 

60,865 

17,012 

11,347 

82,360 

12,144 

129,910 

64,266 

39,930 

186,390 

11,021 

4,920 

18,604 

46,030 

227 

22 

102,437 

4,855 

7,818 

3,746 

14,473 

62,284 

16,144 

52,308 

5,590 

1,658; 

4,822 

2,145 

2,531 

1,648 

861 


1906 


3,786 
1,805 


1907 


6,235 
2,644 


12,968       13,654 


11,648 
1,485 

44,272 
6,601 

4,568 

0,735 

271 

45, 079l 

14,135, 

10,379 

86,813 

23,1271 

163,748 

40,050! 

46,286 

240,628 

14,243 

127 

14,267 

44,261 

141 

13 

05,835 

8,720 

11,425 

6,814 

16,257 

58,141 
16,463 
38,221 
5,332 
1,585 
6,824 
2,033, 
2,367 
1, 4761 
1,027, 


37,174 

770 

47,836 

6,475 

7, 

12,467 

1,072 

61,136 

14,860 

0,393 

93,030 

46.383 

140,183 

38,706 

61,664 

243,487 

30,824 

30 

35,884 

60,071 

01 

3 

138,033 

0,648 

10,200 

16,807 

24,061 

63,425 
20,516 
42,041 
0,495 
1,060 
6,880 
1,902 
2,764 
1,381 
3,058 


1  Alien  arrivals  previous  to  July  i,  1898.  were  not  recorded  by  race  or  people. 
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June  SOf  1899 f^  to  1918,  by  races  or  peoples. 


1906 

1900 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

Total. 

4,628 

4,307 

4.966 

6,721 

6,759 

6,634 

8,447 

5,660 

4,576 

7,971 

5,706 

86.104 

8,299 

3,108 

5,506 

3,092 

5,222 

9,353 

7,785 

932 

964 

1.221 

221 

55,288 

10.164 

6,850 

8,462 

9,223 

8,439 

11,091 

9,928 

1,651 

642 

827 

74 

141,564 

IS,  246 

6,214 

15,130 

10,222 

10,657 

9,087 

15,084 

3,506 

3,146 

1.134 

150 

150,377 

1,263 

1,841 

1,770 

1,307 

1,608 

2,022 

2,354 

2,469 

2,239 

1,843 

1,576 

38,008 

20,472 

20,181 

39,562 

18,982 

24,366 

42.499 

87.284 

1,942 

791 

305 

33 

461,745 

3,323 

3,380 

3,331 

3,914 

3,155 

3,099 

8,539 

3,402 

3,442 

8,428 

1,179 

69,369 

3,747 

1,888 

4.911 

i.^fHl 

3,672 

4,520 

5,149 

805 

114 

94 

15 

49,965 

9,526 

8,114 

13,012 

Ki.hl'.i 

10,935 

14,507 

12,566 

6,675 

6,443 

6,393 

2,200 

160.239 

1,710 

337 

1,782 

'i; 

165 

188 

172 

82 

80 

69 

61 

7.120 

49,056 

39,021 

53,498 

.■"i?  i'.  ^ 

49,689 

55,622 

51,746 

38,662 

36,168 

32.246 

12,980 

742,885 

6,746 

11,687 

15,736 

■'  77'' 

6,641 

12,756 

12,805 

3,472 

5,649 

5.900 

1.867 

210,643 

12,881 

19,423 

21,107 

1'-  l^- 

18.382 

20,652 

18,166 

12,636 

19,518 

24.405 

6.840 

254,514 

73,038 

68,534 

71,380 

r.';  -ri 

65,343 

80,865 

79,871 

20.729 

11,555 

9.682 

1,992 

1,090,883 

28,808 

20,262 

39,135 

-•■7  i'-'l 

31,566 

88,644 

45,881 

15.187 

26,792 

25.919 

2,602 

440,574 

108,387 

67,551 

84,260 

'.n .  ■-':.'-■: 

80,595 

101,330 

138,051 

26,497 

15.108 

17.342 

3,672 

1,548,260 

36,427 

31,185 

38,382 

-i'l.  2\t^ 

33,922 

37,023 

33,898 

23,503 

20,636 

17,462 

4,657 

651,071 

24,700 

25,150 

30,780 

3h.;;.ii 

26,443 

42,534 

44.802 

10,660 

4,905 

3.796 

1,074 

587,194 

110,647 

165,248 

192,673 

V>:K^m 

136,830 

231,613 

251,612 

46,557 

33,909 

35.154 

5.234 

2,811,480 

16,418 

3,275 

2,798 

i,:.7o 

6,172 

8,302 

8,941 

8,609 

8,711 

8,925 

10,168 

213, 132 

26 

11 

19 

s 

33 

64 

152 

146 

154 

194 

149 

8,690 

13,720 

15,254 

22,714 

17  iijr 

14,078 

24,647 

21.584 

2,638 

599 

479 

135 

256,445 

24,378 

28,704 
15,691 

27,302 

I'K  >'''«'< 

23,509 

80,610 

44,538 

3,604 

981 

434 

32 

461,945 

5,682 

17,760 

is.:-<i 

22,001 

10,954 

13,069 

10,993 

17, 198 

16,438 

17,602 

168.973 

2 

7 

61 

1 2 

3 

11 

1 

6 

5 

10 

17 

1,086 

68,105 

77,565 

128,348 

:],-ii;. 

85.163 

174,365 

122,657 

9,065 

4,502 

3,109 

668 

1,420,039 

6,809 

4,606 

7,667 

• ,  **,«- 

9.403 

13,566 

9,647 

4,376 

12,208 

10,194 

2,319 

142,079 

9,629 

8,041 

14,199 

5,311 

8,329 

13,451 

24,070 

1,200 

953 

522 

155 

136.695 

^JP^ 

10,038 

17,294 

18,721 

22,558 

61,472 

44.957 

4,459 

4,858 

3,711 

1,513 

235.826 

12,361 

15,808 

27,907 

17,724 

21,965 

30,588 

86,727 

2,933 

1,365 

1,211 

49 

250,937 

32,789 

34,996 

52,037 

45,859 

31,601 

38,737 

36,053 

24.263 

19,172 

19,596 

8,741 

810,328 

17,014 

16,446 

24,612 

25,625 

20,293 

21.293 

18,997 

14,310 

13,515 

13.350 

5,204 

269.429 

16, 170 

22,586 

32,416 

21,415 

25,281 

27,234 

25.819 

2,069 

577 

244 

35 

480.201 

6.636 

4,939 

5,837 

8,068 

9.070 

9,042 

11.064 

5,706 

9,259 

15,019 

7,909 

126, 1S7 

1,063 

890 

900 

1,153 

1.342 

1,363 

1,544 

1,667 

1,881 

2,587 

2,231 

24.547 

5.520 

3,668 

6,317 

5,444 

5,525 

0,210 

9,023 

1,767 

676 

976 

210 

89.740 

2.327 

820 

1,283 

918 

1,336 

2,015 

2,693 

273 

216 

454 

24 

20,883 

2,504 

1,699 

2,244 

2,248 

2,239 

2,820 

2,558 

1,390 

983 

793 

278 

34,061 

1.110 

1,024 

1,150 

1,141 

1,132 

1,171 

1,396 

823 

948 

1.369 

732 

20.281 

1,530 

1,637 

3,330 

3,323 

3,660 

3,038 

8,830 

i,gn 

3,388 

2,097 

314 

32,565 

782.870 

751,786 

1,011,570 

878,587 

838,172 

1,1»7,802 

1,218,480 

826,700 

298,826 

295,403 

110,61814,720,351 
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Tablb  XV-a. — Immigration,  Jbocd  yean  ended 


Countrin. 


1809 


1900 


1901 


1902 


1903 


1904 


1906 


1906 


1907 


Austria.. 
Hu 


BulgAda,  Serbia,  and  ICcmte- 

oegro. 

Daunark 

France,  Including  Corsica 

G«r man  Empire 

Greece 

Italy,    including    SicUy    and 

Sanlinia 

Netherlands. 

Norway 

Portugal,  including  Gape  Verde 

and  Asore  Islands 

Roumania 

Russian  Empire 

Hpain,  including  Canary  and 

Bakarfc  Islands 

Sweden 

Bwitcerland 

Turkey  in  Europe.. 
United  r*^ 


Kingdom: 
rlajad 


England 
Ireland. 


Scotland.. 

Wales 

Other  Europe. 


Total  Europe. 


China. 
Jap 


Japan. 
IndK. 


Turkey  in  Asia.. 
Other  Asia 


Total  Asia.. 


Africa 

Australia.  Tasmania,  and  New 

Zealand , 

PaciAc  Islands  (not  specified) . . 

British  North  America , 

Central  America. 

ICexioo 

South  America 

West  Indies 

Other  countries 


82,491 
1,101 


2,000 
1,004 
17,478 
2,333 


114,847 
1,196 

108 
2,926 
1,739 
18,607 
3,771 


113,390 171, 969|206,Oll 
3,460 


77,419100,135 
1,0»|  1,735 
6,705     9,675 


2,054 

1,606 

60,982 

385 

12,797 

1,326 

80 


Ut23^ 


297,349424,700 


1,660 
2,844 

17 
4,436 

16 


8,972 


61 

466 
364 

1,322 
169 
161 
80 

2,666 
217 


Grand  total. 


1,579     2,677 

657,  851 

3,656!  6,660 

3,150  3,117 

31,651|  28,304 

5,910  8.104 

135,996178,376 
2.349  2,284 
12,248{  17,484 


1,761 
7,158 
6,678 
40,066 

U, — ' 


177,186 
3,978 

1,325 
8,525 
9,406 
46,380 
11,343 


622193, 


4,234 

6,450 

90,787 

355 

1,152 
286 

9,951 

36,730 

1,792 

764 


4,166 
7,156 
86,257^107, 


692 

23,331 

2,201 

387 

12,214 

30,661 

2,070 

701 

18 


469,237 


619,068 


1,247 

12.835 

9 

3,962 

93 


2,450 
6,269 

22 
6,782 

61 


17,946  13,693 


30!        173 


214 
214 
396 

42' 

237 

U4 

4,666 

18 


173 
640 
160 
347 
203 
3,176 
1 


811,716448,672487,918648,743 


5,307 
7,196 
,347 


3,906 
24,461 

9,317 

9,310 

136,003 


1,296 
4,916 
23,806 

6,715 

7,087 

145, 141 


975 

30,804 

2,344 

187 

13,675 

20,138 

2,660 

763 

37 


2,0N0 
46,028 
3,983 
1,529  4,344 


3,906 
27,763 


26,219 

35,310 

6,143 

1,275 


38,626 

36,142 

11,002 

1,730 

143 


111, 
163, 7«[ 
6, 

2,043 
8,970 
10,168 
40,574 
10,616 

221,470 
4,964 
26,064 

6,028 

4,437 

184,897 

2,600 
26,591 
4,269 
4,542 

64,700 
52,946 
16,977 
2,603 
13 


111, 
153,540 

9,386 
37,564 
19,489 

273,120 
4,946 
21,730 

8,617 

4,478 

215,— 

1,921 
23,310 
3,846 
9,610 

49,491 

34,995 

16,866 

1,841 

48 


144,903 

193,460 

6,306 

11, 

7,243 

9,731 

37,807 

36,580 

285,731 
6.637 
22,133 

9,608 

4,384 

258.943 

5,784 
20,589 

3,748 
20,767 

66,637 
34,630 
19,740 
2,660 
107 


814,507767,933 


974,2731,018,3651,199,666 


1,649 
14,270 

93 
6,223 

36 


3/ 

19,968 

94 

7,118 

577 


4,309 
14,264 
261 
5,236 
2,117 


22,271 


29,966  26,186   23,925 


37 

384 
182 
636 
306 
700 
337 
4,711 
103 


176    686 


1,160 
199 

1,068 
678 


8,170 
25 


1,461 

94 

2,837 

714 

1,009 

1,667 

10,193 

90 


2,166 
10,331 
190 
6,157 
6,061 


1,644 
13,836 

316 
6364 

361 


961 

80,23B 

896 

8,063 


22,300 


40,524 


757 

2,001 
76 
2,168 
1,105 
2,637 
3,576 
16,641 
161 


712| 

'•« 

5,063 
1,140 
1,997 
2,767 
13,666 
33,012 


1,486 

1,947 

42 

19,918 

970 

1,406 

2,779 

16,  r~^ 


867,046812,870 1,026,499 1,100,736 1,285,349 


1  The  totals  for  Austria  and  Hungary,  respecUvely,  (or  the  14  yean  in  wbloli  they  mn  Beparated,  an 
•I  foUows:  Austria,  1,121664;  Hungary,  l,26l«0».  ^^ 
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June  SO,  1899  to  1918 ^  by  eauntries. 


1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1913 

1913 

1914 

1916 

1916 

1917 

1918 

Total. 

82,963 

85,526 

4,162 

10,827 
4  964 
8,788 
32,309 
21,489 

128,608 
5,946 
12,412 

7,307 

5,228 

156,711 

3,899 
12,809 

3,281 
11,290 

47,031 
30,666 
13,506 

80,853 
89,338 
3,692 

1,054 
4,396 
6,672 
25,540 
14,111 

183,218 
4,696 
13,627 

4,956 

1  600 

120,460 

2,616 
14,474 
2,694 
9,015 

32,809 
25,083 
12,400 

^•1J 

135,793 

122,944 

5,402 

4,737 

6,984 

7383 

31288 

25,888 

215,537 

7,534 

17,538 

8,229 

2,145 

186,792 

3,472 
23,745 

3,533 
18,406 

46,706 
29,865 
20,115 
2  120 
161 

82,129 
76,928 
6;  711 

4,695 

7,555 

8,022 

32,061 

26,226 

182,882 
8,358 
13,950 

8,374 

2,522 

168^721 

5,074 
20,780 

3,458 
14,438 

52,426 
29,112 
18,796 
2,162 
377 

86,854 
93,028 
4,169 

4,447 
6,191 
8,628 
27,788 
21,449 

157,134 
6;  619 
8,675 

10,230 

1,997 

162,395 

6,327 
12,688 

3,505 
14;481 

40,406 
26,879 
14,678 
2,162 
243 

137,245 

117,680 

7;405 

1,753 

6,478 

9,676 

34,329 

22,817 

265,542 
6,902 
8;  587 

14,171 

2,166 

201,040 

6,167 
17,202 

4,101 
14,128 

43,363 
27,876 
14,220 
2,746 
871 

134,831 

143,821 

6;763 

9,189 
6,262 
9,296 
35,734 
35,832 

283,738 
6,321 
8,329 

10,898 

4,082 

265,660 

7,591 
14,800 
4211 
8,199 

35,864 

24,688 

10,682 

2,183 

967 

9,215 
9,296 
2,309 

1,403 
3,312 
4,811 
7,799 
12,592 

49,688 
3,144 
7,986 

4,907 

481 

26,187 

2,762 
6,586 
1,742 
1,008 

21,562 
14,185 
4  668 
1,007 
i;i80 

3,171 

2,020 

986 

764 
3,322 
4,156 
2,877 
27,034 

33,666 
2  910 
5,191 

13,259 

90 

7,842 

5,769 

6,248 

663 

313 

12,896 
8  639 
2,655 
512 
1,717 

867 
401 
396 

151 
2,744 
3,187 
1,867 
23,974 

34,696 
2,236 
41659 

9,975 

66 

12,716 

911 
152 

8,364 

513 
1,463 

53 
8 
73 

19 

1,630 

1,798 

447 

1,910 

6,260 

944 

2,578 

2,224 

59 

4,242 

4,296 

831 
15 

2,087 
331 
260 
219 
42 

V  3,218,541 
70,836 

61,801 
108,395 
126,385 
520,373 
345,457 

3,235,926 
88  459 
266,740 

148,476 

72,475 

2,667,878 

76,893 
367,950 

56,326 
133,076 

'1,390,631 
7,033 

601,901 

654,875 

926,291 

764,767 

718,876 

1,066,866 

1,068,391 

197,919 

145,099 

133,083 

31,063 

12,963,707 

1,897 
15,803 
1,040 
9,753 
372 

1,943 
3,111 

208 
7,506 

141 

1,968 

1,460 
4,520 

624 
10,229 

696 

1,766 
6,114 

176 
12,788 

607 

2,106 

8,281 

179 

838 

2,603 

221 

21,716 

906 

2,660 
8,613 

161 
3,643 

234 

2,460 
8,680 

112 
1,670 

288 

2,237 

8991 

109 

803 

1,026 

1,795 

10,213 

130 

43 

520 

40,496 

209,617 

6,350 

160,128 

16,274 

28,365 

12,904 

23,683 

17,428 

21,449 

36,358 

34,273 

16,211 

13,204 

13,756 

12,701 

432,865 

1,411 

1,096 

81 

38,510 

1,217 

6,067 

2  315 

11,888 

17 

868 

889 
53 

51,941 

930 

16,251 

11  180 

49 

1,072 

998 
99 

"•'893 
18,601 
2,161 

956 

984 

50 

56,830 

1  103 

1,009 

794 

101 

55,990 

1,242 

28,238 

2989 

13,4«7 

16 

1,409 

1,229 
111 
78,803 
1  473 
11,926 
4248 
12,468 
23 

1,639 

1,336 

110 

86,139 

1,622 

14,614 

6869 

14,461 

136 

984 

1,282 

117 

82,215 

1  252 

12,340 

3,801 

11  598 

81 

894 

1,484 

90 

101,561 

1,135 

18,425 

4,286 

13,027 

31 

566 

1,014 

138 

106,399 

2,078 

17,869 

6  931 

16,607 

77 

299 

925 

166 

32,463 

2,230 

18,524 

3  343 

8,879 

47 

15,056 

21,693 

2,501 

775,322 

20,603 
186,865 

62,009 
215,579 

34,163 

783,870 

761,786 

1,041,670 

878,687 

838,173 

1,197,892 

1,218.480 

326,700 

396,826 

296,403 

110,618 

14,720,361 

>  ThA  totoli  for  England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  rospeotlTely,  (or  the  19  years  in  whksh  tbey  were 
•eparated,  are  as  followK  England,  614,878;  Ireland,  610,911;  SooUaad,  189,968;  Wales,  29,781. 
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Table  XVI.— Total  immigration  eadi  year,  18t0  to  1918. 


Period. 

Number. 

Period. 

Number. 

Year  ended  Sept.  30— 

1820 

8,385 
9,127 
6,911 
6.354 
7,912 
10,199 
10,837 
18,875 
27,382 
22,520 
23,322 
22,633 
60,482 

58,640 
65,365 
45,374 
76,242 
79,340 
88,914 
68,060 
84,066 
80,280 
104,565 
52,406 

78,615 
114,371 
154,416 
234,968 
226,527 
297,024 
310.004 

59,976 

379,466 
371,603 
368,645 
427,833 
200,877 
195,867 
112,123 

191,942 
129, 5n 
133,143 
142,877 
72,183 
132,925 
191,114 
180,339 
332,577 
303,104 

Year  ended  June  30— 

1868 

282,189 

1821      

1869 

352,768 

1822 

1870 

387,203 
321,350 

1823      

1871 

1824 

1872 

401,806 

1826 

1873 

450,803 
313,339 

1826 

1874 

1827 

1875 

227,498 

1828        .                ..            .            

1876        

169,986 
141,857 

1829 

1877 

1830 

1878 

138, 460 

1831 

1879 

177,826 
457, 257 

Oct.  1, 1831,  to  Deo.  31. 1832 

18.S0 

Year  ended  Dec.  31— 

18S1 

669, 431 

1833 

18H2     

788,992 
603,323 
518,592 
305,346 
334  203 

1834 

1883 

1835 

1884     

1836 

1885 

1837 

is-se 

1838 

1887 

490,109 
546,880 
444, 427 

1839 

1888    

1840 

1889 

1841 

1890 

455,302 
560,319 
570,663 
439  730 

1842 

1891 

Jan.  ItoSept.  30, 1843 

1892 

Year  ended  Sept.  30- 

1844 

1893 

1894 

285,631 
25S,536 
343,267 
230,832 
229.299 
311  715 

1845 

1896 

1846 

1896 

1847 ..  .. 

1807 

1848 

1896 

1849 

1899 

1850 

1900 

448,572 
487  918 

Oct.  1  to  Dec.  31, 1860 

1901 

Year  ended  Dec.  31<- 

1902 

648  743 

1851 

1003 

857;  046 

812,870 

1,026,490 

1,100,735 

1,285.349 

782.870 

751,786 

1,041,570 

878.587 

838,173 

1,197,892 

1,218,480 

326,700 

298,826 

205,403 

110,618 

1852 

1904 

1853 

1006 

1864 

1906 

1865 

1007 

1856 

190B 

Jan.  1  to  June  30, 1867 

1909 

Year  ended  June  30— 

1910 

1858 

1911 

1859 

1912 

I860 

1913      

1861 

1914 

1862 

1916 

1863 

1016 

1864 

1917 

1865 

1018 

1866                     

Total 

1867 1 

88,068.071 
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Table  XVII-b. — Permanent  reBidents  of  contiguous  foreign  territory  a^oplging  for  tem- 
porary sojourn  in  the  United  States  refused  admission^  fiscal  year  ended  June  80 y  1918, 
by  causes. 


y 


Caose. 


Canadian 
border. 


Mexican 
border. 


Alaska. 


Total. 


Idiots 

Imbeciles , 

Feeble-minded , 

Epileptics 

Insane  pmons 

Constitutional  psychopathic  inferiority 

Tuberculofiis  (noncontagious) 

Loathsome  or  dangerous  contagions  diseases 

Professional  b«g»irs 

Paupers,  or  likely  to  become  public  charges 

Surgeon^  certificate 

Chronic  alcoholism 

Contract  laborers 

Accompanying  aliens  (under  sec.  18) 

Under  16  years  of  age  and  nnaccompanied  by  parent 

Assisted  aliens 

Criminals 

Anarchists 

Prostitutes  and  females  coming  for  any  immoral  purpose 

Aliens  who  are  supported  by  or  receive  proceeds  of  prostitution. 
Aliens  who  procure  or  attempt  to  brmg  in  proBtitutes  and 

females  for  any  immoral  purpose 

Had  been  deported  within  one  year 

Entered  without  inspection 

Unable  to  read  (over  16  years  of  age) 
^     ^..  « -'  ded. 


OeogTHphieally  exduded 

Under  passport  provision,  section  3. . 
Alien  enemies 


1,129 
63 
11 
1(» 
27 

56 
82 
2 
44 


3 

4 
1 
1 
4 

246 
4 

378 
43 


106 
29 
16 

32 


40 

1 

23 

2 

17 

349 


I 

2 

11 

14 

17 

10 

10 

344 

4 

1,501 

106 

11 

140 

133 

83 

71 

115 

2 

84 

1 

58 
17 
17 
1,031 
2 
7 
12 


Total.. 


2,460 


1,342 


3,804 
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Table  XVIII-a. — Aliens  ordered  deported  to  countries  whence  they  camCy  in  which  ordcrt 


Rtice  or  people. 


reportaUon  compulsory  within  5  years  after  entry. 


Members  of  excluded  classes  at  time  of  entry. 


African  (black) 

Armenian 

Bohemian  and  Moravian 

(Czech) I 

Bulgarian,  Serbian,  I 

Montenegrin ■ 

Croat  ion  and  Slovenian .  J ' 

Dalmatian,  Bosnian,  I 

Herzcgo  V  inlan ' ' 

Dutch  and  FlemLsli I ' 

English ' ' 

Finnish ] ' 

French ' ' 

German I       1  I 

Greek I ' 

Hebrew ' ' 

Irish ' ' 

Italian  (north) i " 

Italian  (south) ' ' 

Japanese i ' 

I^ithuanian ' ' 

Map>'ar ' ' 

Polish I I 

I'ortuguese ' ' 

Roumanian | ' 

Russian I ' 

Ruthcnian  (Russniak)...| ' 

Scandinavian     (Norwe-  I 

dans,     Danes,     and 

Swedes) ' ' 

Scotch I ' 

Slovak \ I 

Spanish I ' 

Svrian • 

Tiirkish I ' 

Welsh I I 

Other  peoples I ' 


il 


11 
il 


1 


i!ii 


III 


%^i 


Tolo]- 


1 


las 


n      12 


IG 


13 
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oftlfpoTtalion  were  ttupended  because  of  war  conditions,  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1918. 


Deportation  oompulsor;  within  5  yeaia  after 
entry— Continued. 


Uembera 
ofex- 
rinded 

classes  at 
iime  of 
entry— 
Contd. 


1^ 

si 


I  • 

ll 
P 

1 

2 


2 

7 

5 

1 
1 
7 

0     215 


Pablfc  charges  from  following 
causes  existiDg  prior  to  entry-r- 
Continued. 


675 


liOathsbme 

or  dangerous 

contagious 

diseaaes. 


34 


I* 


40        16 


M 


SI 


Deportation  compulsory  without 
time  limit. 


J 

Si 


p 

Sa 


II 


18 


ft! 


IS 


1^ 


5 


34 


77 


I 


7 
33 

3 
14 
28 
31 
10 
206 
49 
125 
42 

9 
132 

1 

17 
21 
85 

5 

8 
55 
21 


50 
14 
12 
10 
11 
G 
2 
8 

1,015 
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Table  XX. — Deserting  alien  seamen,  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1918,  hy  port$. 


Boston,  Mass 447 

Pliiladelphia,  Pa 725 

Baltimore,  Md 1,032 

Portland.  Me 157 

Norfolk,  Va d99 

Savannah,  Ga 141 

Charleston.  S.  C 9 

Jacksonville,  Fla 4 

Tampa,  Fla 3 

Pensacola,  Fla 12 

Mobile,  Ala 35 

New  Orleans,  La 609 


Galveston,  Tex* 203 

Port  Arthur,  Tex 89 

Gulfport,  Miss 26 

Pascagoula,  Miss 6 

San  Francisco,  Cal 63 

Portland,  Greg 10 

Seattle,  Wash 155 

Nome,  Alaska 8 

Honolulu,  Hawaii 12 

San  Juan,  P.  R 11 


Total. 


4,756 


Table  XXI. — Alien  stowaways  found  on.  board  vessels  arriving  at  ports  of  the  United 
States,  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1918,  hy  ports. 


NcwYork,  N.  Y 302 

Boston,  Mass 13 

Philadelphia,  Pa 33 

Baltimore,  Md 37 

Portland,  Me 1 

Norfolk,  Va 49 

Savannah,  Ga 2 

Pensacola,  Fla 3 

Key  West,  Fla 5 

Mobile,  Ala 9 

New  Orleans,  La 40 


Galveston,  Tex 

Port  Arthur,  Tex... 

Gulport,  Miss 

Pascagoula,  Miss. . . 
Los  Angeles,  Cal... 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Seattle,  Wash 

Honolulu,  Hawaii.. 
San  Juan,  P.  R 


10 
2 
2 

1 

10 
64 
25 
10 

8 


Total. 


626 
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Table  XXII. — Comparison  between  alien  arrivals  and  head-tax  settlements,  fiscal  year 

ended  Junt  SO,  1918, 

Immigrant  alienfl  admitted 110, 618 

Nonimmigrant  aliens  admitted 101, 235 

Aliens  debarred 7, 297 

Aliens  from  Porto  Rico,  Hawaii,  Virgin  Islands,  Philippine  Islands, 

and  mainland 6, 102 

Died 23 

Erroneous  head-tax  collections 1, 674 

Head-ttix  payments  i)ending  from  pre\dous  year 24, 883 

259,732 

Exempt  from  head-tax  payments,  as  follows: 

In  transit  (^oiips) 1, 179 

Other  transits  (includes  34,997  Chinese  in  transit  under  bond 

across  land  territory  of  the  United  States) 49, 298 

One-year  residents  of  British  North  America,  Mexico,  and  Cuba, 

coming  for  temporary  stay 4, 462 

Domiciled  aliens  returning  (rule  1,  subd.  3  (d),  (e),  and  (h)). ,  8, 380 

Government  officials '. ; 3, 633 

Alien  residents  of  the  Philippine  or  Virgin  Islands 192 

Aliens  from  Porto  Rico  ana  Hawaii  who  reached  said  islands 

prior  to  Julv  1 ,  1907,  or  subsequent  to  May  1 ,  1917 967 

Aliens  from  the  mainland 1, 491 

Under  16  years  of  age,  accompanied  by  parents 22, 879 

Exemptions  on  account  of  aliens  debarred 6, 637 

Total  exempt 99, 118 

Dead-tax  payments  pending  at  close  of  year 25, 658 

124,776 

Aliens  on  whom  head  tax  was  paid *  125, 956 

Amount  of  bead  tax  collected  during  year ^8, 440 

<  9ffi02  aliens  were  taxed  at  $4  each  and  116,164  at  98  eacli. 
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Tarls  XXllI. -—Passenffen  depariedfram  the  UniUd 


Ports  oT  departure  and 
destinalion. 

ADfiBik 

lAiw  of  vessels. 

Num- 
ber. 

Sue 

Ag0. 

Class. 

Male. 

TV 
male. 

Under 

1% 
years. 

16 

and 
over. 

Cabin. 

steer- 
age. 

United  Fruit.... 

From  Boston,  Mass.,  to— 
Habana 

3 

3 

3 
% 

3 
3 

Port  Limon 

3 

1 

Total  Boston 

From  Canada  (Atlantic 
seaports)  to— 
Liverpool 

6 

3 

3 

1 

5 

6 

AUsn 

391 

4 
4 
2 
5 
3W 
1 

3«7 
4 
2 
2 
5 

356 
L 

4 

1 

390 
4 

21 

4 

370 

Montreal 

CftnAdt an  Pacific 

21 

41           3 

2 

Donaldson ,.,,-, rr 

Montraal 

1 

Glasgow 

"^^it^^  Rtfir  Tkoivinton . . 

Liverpool 

359 
1 

I 
1 

3.V> 

Royal  Mail  Steam 
Packet. 

Bermuda .... 

..     .  . 

Total  AtlanHe  sea- 
ports of  Canada. 

7»|        757 

• 

t 

7W 

3fl 

... 

Br  land. 

Via  Canadian  bordlsr  sta- 
Uons— 
Canada 

34,478i  26,2&> 

8,223 

2.503 

31,975 

34.478 

Canadlan-A  ustralian 

From  Canada  (PaclQc  sea- 
ports) to— 
Auckland 

i 

72;         3t 

300J       1» 

Id          10 

2,111,    1,81S 

20'          Irt 

3i            3 

1 

38 

111 

1 

1.. ...... 

7 
20 

«5 

280 

67 

275 

5 

Royal  Mail. 

Sydney 

25j 

4i            3 

16,          15 

2,003|        783 

1' 

Auckland 

1 

Honekone. 

293 

4 

108 

1 
2 

l,32><j 

KobI ........::::::: 

Moji 

Nagasaki 

Shanghai 

102.          74 

11            1 

32;          18 

576,        500 

28 

7 

05 

1 

28 

564 

98 

1 

25 

288 

4 

7 

288 

Suva 

Sydney  , , . . ,  ^ .  - ,  - . .   . 

14 

76 

4 
12 

Yokohama 

Total  Pacific  sea- 
ports of  Canada. 

From  Galveston, Tex., to— 
Mexico 

3,237 

2.666 

571 

161 

3,076 

1,578 

1,659 

Huastica 

1 

1             1 

Mexico  de  Navegaslon. . 
Oil  barge 

r>o 

1'            1 
lOi            9 

1             l! 

Do 

1 

Oiltank 

Do 

Pierce  Navigation 

Southern  Pacific 

Do 

! 

1 

Do 

6            fl 

1  j          1 

. 

61           6 

1|'         1 

Standard  Oil 

Do 

Total  Galveston 

From  Honolulu,  Hawaii, 
to— 
Auckland 

19,        H 

1 

19l          19' 

Canadian  Australian 

77i          40 
137          79 

17           13 
1791        122 

2471        127 
110         104 

37 

3 

74 
131 

15 
170 
178 
110 

1             1 
(V)           14' 

Royal  Mail. 

Sydney 

58l            0 

57            9 

1201          69 

61     

125           12 

Suva 

5          12 

Vancouver 

142           37 

Victoria 

64         1S3 

China  Matt 

Honekonc 

5^        105 

Kobe 

Shanghai 

1             1 
12,            7 
1             1 
6'            6 
5;           3 
3|            3 

2S*         25 

1 

i::::::: 

Yokohama 

5 

12i            1           11 

Java  Pacific  Mail.  1.... 

Batavia 

1             1 

Hongkong 

6i 6 

Java 

2 

3 

2i           5 

Kobe 

31        .     '           3 

Singapore 



11           I I 

2?       I'      a 

Yokonama 

i 
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atiiens. 

Total. 

Xnra- 

Scac. 

Age. 

Class. 

Num- 

Sex. 

Age. 

Class. 

16 
yean 
and 
over. 

16 
years 
and 
over. 

ber. 

Male, 

male. 

Under 

1« 
years. 

Cabin. 

Steer- 
age. 

ber. 

Hale. 

Fe- 
male. 

Under 

16 
years. 

Cabin. 

Steer- 
ago. 

1         2^ 

22 

2 

24 

24 

27 

25 

2 

27 

27 

1           10 

0 

1 

10 

10 

13 

9 

4 

1 

12 

13 

34 

31 

3 

34 

3i 

40 

34 

6 

1 

39 

40 

3 

3 

3 

3 

394 

390 

.      4 

1 

393 

24 

370 

4 
4 
2 

4 
2 
2 

4 
4 
2 

4 
2 
2 



2 

3 



5 
361 

1 

361 

1 

5 
361 

1 

5 

1 
1 

5 

6 

6 

& 

300 

8 

8 

8 

3 

5 

771 

786 

fl 

1 

770 

39 

732 

»,650 

24,463 

10,187 

7,9M 

26,656 

34,650 



69,128 

50,718 

18,410 

10,497 

58,631 

69,128 

21 

17 

4 

^ 

19 

19 

2 

93 

51 

42 

9 

84 

86 

7 

» 

30 

M 

a 

47 

4a 

8 

35^ 

218 

135 

26 

327 

320 

33 

3,307 

•    3 

10 

2,556 

1 

6 

751 

'     *275 

4 

16 
3,032 

3 
15 

1,848 

1 

.   .  1   .... 

1 

1,196 

•m 

458 

1«7 

1,029 

1,065 

m 

1,459 

53 

25 

28 

..  ./^ 

38 

53 

1 

73 

41 

33 

16 

57 

72 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

a 

1 

2 

2 

4 

3 

2 

1 

1 

2 

3 

3 

2 

1 

1 

2 

3 

211 

03 

118 

41 

170 

204 

7 

^^5 

167 

146 

48 

265 

302 

11 

1 
14 

1 
8 

1 
14 

1 
14 

2 
26 

2 
42 

2 
39 

6 

20 

4 

7 

ass 

150 

78 

34 

IW 

224 

^ 

804 

650 

IM 

46 

758 

512 

292 

1,781 

1,063 

718 

«. 

1,515 

1,623 

153 

6,018 

3,729 

1,289 

427 

4,591 

3,206 

1,812 

6 

4 

2 

6 

6 

7 

5 

2 

7 

7 

^ 

8 

1 

1 

8 

9 

10 

9| 

1 

i 

fi 

10] 

o9 

58 

1 

1 

58 

58 

1 

09 

67 

2 

1 

6* 

•68 

I 

9 
2 
37 

i 

32^ 

9 
2 
36 

9 
2 
3^ 

i 

9 
2 
43 

9 
2 

38 

9 
2 
42 

9 
42 



5 

1 

5 

1 

1 

13 

11 

2 

•->•••• 

13 

13 

14 

12 

2 

14 

14 

135 

124 

" 

3 

132 

133 

2 

154 

142 

12 

3 

151 

152 

3 

8 

5 

3 

1 

7 

7 

1 

85 

45 

40 

4 

81 

70 

15 

27 

Ifl 

11 

5 

22 

26 

1 

164 

95 

09 

11 

153 

151 

13 

7 

3 

4 

1 

« 

5 

2 

24 

16 

8 

3 

21 

10 

14 

2no 

96 

lU 

19 

19G 

19S 

10 

38a 

218 

170 

28 

360 

341 

47 

351 

1G& 

182 

113 

23S 

254 

97 

599 

302 

182 

416 

318 

280 

21 

IC 

11 

18 

3 

2 

19 

131 

114 

17 

18 

113 

124 

' 

2 

3 

1 

4 

5 

5 

1 
18 

2 

11 

3 

' 

? 

14 

5 

1 
2 

6 

4 

2 

4 

2 

1 

5 

7 

4 

16 



1 
6 
5 
3 
1 
3^ 

1 
6 
3 

31 

ll 

§ 

5 

i 

9 

.. 

6 

2 



3 



3 

::::::  :::'i:::::::::::::t:"::- 

........... 

? 

«l 

1 

4> 

9 

2) 

^ 

4 

J 

»          » 
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REPORTS  OF  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR. 

Table  XXIU,— Passengers  departed  from  the  United 


Ports  of  departure  and 
destination. 

AUens. 

Line  of  vessols. 

Num- 
ber. 

Sex. 

Age. 

Class. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Under 

16 
years. 

16 
years 
and 
over. 

Cabin. 

8tec> 
age. 

Neihcriand  Royal  Mail. 

From  Honolulu,  Ilawaii, 
to — 
Batavia 

Java 

Ringapore ...........  ,r 

1 
15 

2 
£6 

1 

7 
32 

7 

i 

35 
1 
5 

28 
6 

1 
9 
2 

52 
1 
6 

31 
7 

1 

3 

*  2 

1 

12 

8 

7 

27 
7 

Yokohama. 

6 
2 

21 

6 
4 

0  ooanic 

Pagopago 

Byopey 

Osaka  Shosen  Ralsba... 

X'alpafaiso 

Vokohama 

2 
4 
1 

1 
1 

racificMail 

ITonekone 

Kobe.  :::::::::::::. 

Manila 

Shanghai 

6 

26 

2C3 

1,373 

2 

20 

248 

844 

3 

6 

15 

529 

2 

5 
2 

5 

24 

258 

1,371 

5 

10 
11 

1 

ie 

252 
1,372 

Yokonama 

Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha 

Hongkong 

Kobe 

Manila 

Nagasaki 

23 
3 

18 
2 

5 

1 



23 
3 

1 
3 

22 

Shanghai 

• 

Salina  Cruz 

Yokohama 

1,817 

1,166 

651 

38 

1,779 

153 

1,664 

Total  Honolulu... 

From  Jacksonville,  Fla., 
to— 
Tampico 

4,455 

2,917 

1,538 

151 

4,304 

664 

3,791 

TraiTjp, 

TotalJacksonville. 

From    Key   West,   Fla., 
to— 
Cuba 

1 



"   ■■'      . 



Prninsiilar  and  Occi- 

8,359 

5,5S8 
3 

2,771 

1,183 

7,176 
3 

5,710 

2,649 
3 

dental. 
Sailing  vessel 

Grand  Ca3rman 

Total  Key  West 

Via   Mexico  (bordw  sta- 
tion.*?)— 
Mexico 

8,362 
27,703 

5,591 
16,204 

2,771 

1,183 

7,179 

5,710 

2,652 

By  land 

11,499 

6,750 

20,953 

27,708 

From  Mexico  (Pacific  sea- 
ports) to— 
Los  Angeles 

Gulf  Mail  Line 

9 

28 

1 

5 
17 

4 
11 

2 
2 

7 
26 

1 

9 
19 
1 

9 

Tovo  Kisen  Kaisha 

T)o 

Alfenaire 

SanDieeo 

Catcrlna 

1)0.^.......:: 

Independent 

Do 

3 
6 

439 

10 
15 
27 

3 
6 

278 

.•^ 

17 

* 

3 
6 

378 

7 
14 

3 
6 

417 

10 
9 
25 

22 

6 

2 

Ban  Diego  and  Mexican 

Do 



Navif^lon. 
Vancouver    and    Ban 

Do 

161 

5 
3 
10 

61 

3 
1 
1 

Diego  Navigation. 
China  MaU 

San  Pedro 

Pacific  Mail     . 

Do 

Toyo  Kiscn  Kaisha 

Do 

Total    Pacific    sea- 
ports of  Mexico 

From  Miami,  Fla.,  to- 
British  West  Indies. . . 
Do 

538 

3« 

194 

70 

468 

499 

39 

Johnson 

40 
809 
168 

33 
536 
119 

7 
273 
49 

3 
100 
11 

37 
709 
157 

40 
345 

4 

""iii 

164 

Sailing  vessels 

Sau  nders 

Do 

Total  Miami 

From  Mobile.  Ala.,  to- 
British  Honduras 

Guatemala 

1,017 

688 

329 

114 

903 

380 

628 

United  Fruit.... 

3 

•         ^ 

1 

3 

3 

Total  Mobile 

■ 

1 

3 

r             — 

2 

1 

initi7orL 

h-i     ^ 

I 
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atUeos. 

Total. 

Num- 
ber. 

Sex. 

Age. 

Class. 

Num- 
ber. 

Sex. 

Age. 

Class. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Under 

10 
years. 

16 
years 
and 
over. 

Cabin. 

steer- 
age. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Under 

16 
years. 

16 
years 
and 
over. 

Cabin. 

Steer- 
age. 

2 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

2 

1 
1 

2 
1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

15 

27 

75 

1 

9 

48 

14 

19 

14 

37 

343 

2,213 

6 

35 

9 

1 

2,740 

1 
1 
1 
9 
23 
49 

J 

39 
9 
19 
6 
29 
299 
1,248 
4 

25 

4 

1 

1,636 

1 

2 
1 
2 
9 
27 
68 
1 

A 

7 

19 

12 

34 

308 

1,397 

6 

24 

8 

1 

1,858 

2 
1 
2 
3 
15 
67 
1 

12 

ii 

19 
44 

1 

i 

9 

1 

215 

i 

1 
6 
4 
26 

6 

7 

12 

2S 
19 

23 
14 

2 
5 

8 

25 
16 

13 
19 

.     12 

12 
8 

2 
10 

7 
10 

9 
11 
80 
840 

e 

i 

1 

923 

ii 

8 
19 
4 
9 
51 

404 
4 
7 
2 
1 

470 

2 
5 

4 

5 

7 

2 
11 

7 

2 
9 

7 
19 

2 

47 

840 

6 

12 

""wi 

4 
9 
5 

1 
0 
7 

9 
36 
14 

19 

7 
10 
50 
26 
6 
1 
5 

7i 

9 

9 
33 

6 

1 
62 

19 

5 

2 

29 

436 

5 
4 

2 

1 

30 
814 

ii 

1 

8 
8 
44 
965 
2 
10 
6 

2 

3 

35 

816 

ii 

1 

18 

299 

2,212 

6 

34 

453 

844 

1,104 

882 

2,525 

2,621 

1,335 

1,286 

1,884 

737 

664 

1,967 

7,076 

4,26 

2  2,824 

2,035 

5,041 

1,328 

5,748 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 



2 

2 

2 

1 

i! 

2 

2 

6,197 

4,333 

1,864 

642 

5,555 

5,498 

609 

14,556 
3 

9,921 
3 

4,635 

1,825 

12,731 
8 

11,208 

3,348 
3 

6,197 

4,.833 

1,864 

642 

5,555 

5,498 

699 

14,559 

9,924 

4,635 

1,825 

12,734 

11,208 

3,351 

8,668 

4,354 

4,214 

6,620 

1,948 

1 
8,668!....... 

36,271 

20,558 

16,713 

13,370 

22,901 

36,271 

1 

13 
6 
6 

1 
6 

181 

1 
6 
6 
6 
1 
6 

143 

1 
6 
6 
6 
1 
6 

162 

io 

6 
6 
1 

e 

181 

1 
3 

10 
41 

7 
6 
4 
12 

620 

6 
23 

7 
6 

4 
12 

421 

4 
18 

2 

10 

8 
31 

7 
6 
4 
12 

540 

9 
29 

7 
6 
4 
12 

598 

1 

7 

8 

12 

38 

19 

199 

80 

22 

10 
26 
50 

5 
17 

29 

5 
9 
21 

3 
5 
11 

7 
21 
89 

10 
20 
48 

11 
23 

5 
12 

6 
11 

4 
10 

7 
13 

11 
23 

6 
2 

348 

186 

62 

41 

207 

244 

4 

786 

530 

256 

111 

675 

743 

43 

8 
70 
21 

6 
42 

8 

2 
28 
13 

3 
41 
13 

5 
29 
8 

8 
54 

ie 

21 

48 
879 
189 

39 
578 
127 

9 
301 
62 

6 
141 
24 

42 
738 
165 

48 

399 

4 

""480 
185 

99 

56 

43 

57 

42 

62 

37 

1,116 

744 

372 

171 

945 

451 

665 

1 
5 

1 
3 

] 

5 

1 

J!::::::: 

4 
5 

3 
3 

1 

2; 

4 

5 

4 
5 

2 

6 

4 

2 

6 

o' 

9 

6 

3 

9 

j^= 

9 

'  Y  "  "i 

onevrn 

ro       ,  . 

■^  -MXtC 

>           ( 

\o 

)igitize 

dbyV^ 

iOO< 

^ 
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EBPORTS  OF  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR. 

Tablb  XKllI.—Pai9en^i  departed flrom  the  United 


Ports  of  departure  and 
destination. 

AUens. 

UneofYMMla. 

Num- 
ber. 

Sex. 

Age. 

Class. 

Male. 

A 

Under 

16 
years. 

16 
years 
and 
over. 

Cabin. 

Steerw 
age. 

Tramp.  ........•« 

From  New  Bedford,  Mass., 

Cape  Verde  Islands.... 

Total  New  Bedford. 

From  New  Orleans,  La., 
to- 
South  Africa 

148 

142 

6 

1 

147 

148 

148 

142 

6 

1 

147 

148 

AmcnicftD  *^^*\  Yndinn . .. 

40 
123 

>g 

75 
1,561 

30 
240 

85 
32 
636 
274 

1 
18 

7 
17 

19 

4 

iS 

28 
23 
456 
193 

1 
15 

6 
14 

21 
34 
3T 

9 
26 
102 

1 

10 
47 

7 

9 
180 
81 

9 
9 

21 
I 

15 
65 
1 
7 
16 
3 
4 

80 
29 

31 
113 
94 
20 
60 

23 
225 

32 

28 

666 

245 

1 

18 
7 

15 

40 
120 
115 

21 

34 

236 

5 

30 
240 

35 

32 

636 

274 

1 

18 
7 

17 

3 

4i 

1,825 

Blaeflelds 

Cuyamel  Fruit 

Otis  ManufEWturlng 

Pinillos  Line.... 

Spanish  Honduras . . .  • 

British  Honduras 

Spain 

Southern  Paciflo 

Cuba 

Mexico 

United  Fruit 

British  Honduras 

Canal  Zone 

Colombia 

Costa  Rica 

Cuba 

Guatemala 

Jamaica 

Mexico 

3 
1 

2 

Panama 

Spanish  Honduras 

Swan  Island 

Vaocaro 

Spanish  Honduras 

Mexico 

239 

160 

79 

51 

188 

239 

WoMn  Line 

Total  New  Orl€iins-. 
to— 

3,468 

2,818 

650 

312 

3,156 

2,100 

1,368 

Pacific  Steam  Navlga- 
tton. 

5 

5 

5 

5 

Liverpool 

Total  Newport  News 

From  New  York,  N.  Y., 
to— 
Liverpool 

5 

5 

5 

5 

Amencan 

2,052 

1,567 

485 

61 

1,991 

1,510 

542 

Anchor 

Gibraltar 

Glasgow 

40 

26 

14 

1 

39 

37 

8 

Llvwpool 

Atlantic  Fruit 

Do 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Atlantic  Transport 

Do 



London 

1 

1 

18 

239 

13,389 

54 

1,439 

3 

1,528 

294 

291 

58 

1,237 

4.403 

125 

1,788 

128 

514 

310 

99 

1 

17 

368 

12 

154 

18 

1 
1 

11 

157 

12,247 

48 

1,060 

1,200 

294 

273 

58 

1,027 

4,064 

101 

1,647 

105 

370 

234 

47 

1 

14 

281 

5 

184 

U 

1 
1 

16 

217 

13,198 

54 

1,378 

3 

1,446 

294 

286 

58 

1,156 

4.312 

115 

1,752 

123 

478 

272 

90 

1 

16 
385 
IS 
153 
18 

18 

239 

2,523 

45 

1,373 

75 

4 

4 

1 

1,059 

606 

8 

89 

11 

883 

"J? 

1 

15 

313 

12 

1 

1 

'i6,'866 

9 

66 

3 

1,453 

290 

287 

57 

171 

3,897 

117 

1,601 

117 

131 

61 

22 

3 

55 

Bermudian  American . . . 

r.hHi«ti^Tiift., 

Clyde 

British  West  Indies... 

Santo  Domingo 

Bordeaux 

7 

82 

1,142 

6 

379 

3 
22 

196 

6i 

Compagnie  G6n6rale. . . . 

Falmouth 

Liverpool 

Londcm 

Fabre 

Azores 

328 

83 

Bordeaux 

Lisbon 

18 

5 

Marseille 

Holland-American 

Rotterdam 

'2i6 
339 

24 
141 

23 
144 

76 

52 

81 
91 
10 
36 

5 

36 
88 

9 

TtikiiATifi  Trnnftatlantlca 

Genoa 

Messina 

Naples 

Palenno 

Lamport  &  Holt 

Argentina 

Brazil 

British  West  Indies... 
Trieste 

Uruguay 

8 

20 

7 

1 
83 

i 

Lloyd-Bradliero 

Lloyd  Blaxillero 

Llojd  Sabaudo 

BraSl 

British  West  Indies... 
Genoa 

Naples 
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CitiMiia. 

Total. 

Nam' 

Sex. 

Age. 

Claas. 

Num- 

Sex. 

Age. 

Glass. 

16 
years 
and 
over. 

10 
years 
and 
over. 

ber. 

Male. 

male. 

Under 

10 
years. 

CaMn. 

Steer- 
age. 

ber. 

Male. 

Fe. 
male. 

Under 

10 
years. 

Cabin. 

Steer- 
age. 

3 

2 

1 

3 

3 

151 

144 

7 

4 

147 

151 

3 

2 

1 

3 

3 

151 

144 

7 

4 

147 

151 

_^^___ 

78 

41 

37 

19 

59 

78 

118 

60 

58 

28 

90 

118 

173 

134 

3fl 

17 

156 

173 

296 

22a 

73 

26 

260 

20a 

2 

163 

120 

43 

17 

146 

163 

278 

196 

80 

3S 

240 

278 

7 

4 

a 

a 

5 

7 

28 

16 

la 

a 

.      26 

28 

3 

3 

3 

3 

78 

5S 

26 

u 

60 

37 

41 

279 

194 

85 

33 

m 

247 

33 

1,840 

1,66a 

187 

96 

1,742 

483 

1,367 

» 

23 

6 

fl 

21 

29 

34 

27 

7 

« 

26 

34 

7 

6 

1 

7 

7 

37 

26 

11 

1 

3C 

37 

1,615 

1,143 

47a 

178 

1,437 

1,615 

1865 

1,336 

619 

103 

1,662 

1.855 

3C 

28 

a 

30 

30 

65 

66 

11 

a 

6a 

'   66 

32 

20 

u 

3 

29 

3a 

64 

49 

21 

1 

67 

64 

601 

487 

204 

73 

619 

691 

1,327 

94a 

384 

153 

1,175 

1,327 

,^ 

211 

150 

61 

V 

194 

211 

485 

34a 

142 

4€ 

43t 

486 

1 
3 
61 

1 

3 

31 

1 
3 
60 

1 
3 
61 

2 

21 
68 

2 
18 
87 

2 
21 
67 

2 

21 
68 

3 
31 

ii 

30 

11 

100 

66 

32 

12 

88 

100 

117 

8S 

35 

14 

103 

117 

3 
163 

3 
180 

3 
142 

3 
163 

8 
408 

8 

290 

3 
330 

3 

402 

83 

21 

112 

72 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

8,650 

2,590 

1,060 

413 

8,237 

8,618 

32 

7,118 

5,406 

1,710 

725 

MM 

5,718 

1,400 

207 

206 

2 

207 

207 

212 

210 

2 

212 

212 

53 

63 

53 

63 

63 

53 

63 

68 

260 

258 

2 

260 

260 

266 

263 

2 

265 

296 

13,356 
1,244 

13,023 
1,243 

333 

63 

1,243 

5,076 
96 

8,280 

'"i,'i46 

15,406 

5 

1,284 

14,690 
1,269 

818 

124 

15,284 

5 

1,282 

136 

8,822 

i 

1 

16 

2 

1,149 

4;  609 

4,609 

4,609 

241 

4.368 

854 
604 

4,609 

854 
436 

4,609 

1 

854 

504 

241 

■'"Si 

866 

4,368 

'     1 

864 
503 

854 
435 

854 
603 

681 
865 

278 
148 

273 

68 

68 

149 

1 
24 

1 
15 

1 
22 

'""24 

1 

6 

4 

2 

6 

6 

9 

2 

322 

177 

141 

65 

261 

823 

561 

334 

227 

77 

484 

661 

12,477 

10,471 

2,ooe 

95 

12,382 

7,075 

5,402 

25,866 

22,718 

3,14^ 

291 

25,575 

•'^ 

16,268 

4,357 

4  355 

a 

1 

4,351 

461 

3, 896 

4,411 

4,408 

8 

1 

4,410 

506 

8,906 

60.702 

09,57« 

12c 

13 

09,689 

8,061 

61,661 

71,141 

70,636 

505 

74 

71,087 

9,424 

•^'TH 

1,120 
149 

1,120 
09 

1,120 

7 

ii 

1  120 
187 

1,123 
1,677 

1,123 
1  209 

1:^ 

87 

1,123 

80 

142 

408 

224 

1,500 

10 
9 

10 
5 

10 
3 

8 

10 
0 

304 
300 

304 
278 

304 
289 

4 

7 

300 

4 

6 

22 

11 

293 

15 
15 

16 
18 

16 
10 

2 
14 

13 

1 

73 
1,262 

73 
1,040 

73 
1,166 

8 
1,073 

70 

2 

5 

212 

m 

179 

184 

91 

91 

14J 

3C 

5C 

,        126 

4,587 

4,166 

432 

280 

*'S? 

564 

*»?2 

11 

fl 

1 

10 

1 

" 

136 

107 

29 

20 

8 

128 

71 

37 

84 

65 

e 

IC 

«1 

1,868 

1,684 

176 

101 

1.7M 

99 

i.7«i{ 

8 

464 

2 
299 

1 
165 

8 

59 

1? 

131 

978 

107 
609 

24 
309 

8 

88a 

11 
883 

120 

405 

460 

145 

416 

aoa 

111 

» 

383 

81S 

109 

726 

531 

18G 

72 

664 

502 

164 

27 

18 

14 

12 

15 

22 

.           ' 

126 

1 

46 

00 

1 

33 

66 

21 

105 

1 

37 

99 

1 

43 

27 

29 

18 

11 

8 

21 

28 

I 

14 

9 

3 

2?5 

m 

3C 

21 

191 

22a 

2 

5oa 

467 

126 

61 

533 

536 

57 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

14 

7 

7 

1 

13 

14 

4 

3 

1 

a 

1 

4 

158 

137 

21 

4 

154 

158 

Tl 

9 

5 

4 

a 

7 

26 

13 

12 

6 

90 

25 
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REPORTS  OS   DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR. 

Tablb  XXlll.---Pa»9engeri  departed  from  the  United 


Forts  of  dep«rture  and 
destination. 

Aliens. 

LineofYCSselB. 

Num- 
ber. 

Sex. 

Age. 

Class. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Under 

16 
years. 

16 
years 
and 
over. 

Cabin. 

Steer- 
age. 

Miscellaneous 

From  New  York,  N.  Y., 
to— 

Argentina 

68 
172 
20 
94 
1 
233 
7 

13 

1 

390 

205 

3 

1 

179 

3,358 

1,272 

35 

1,309 

3,129 

35 

6 

35 

19 

2 

86 

424 

861 

108 

602 

55 

291 

43 

123 

8 

58 

1 

179 

5 

10 

1 

276 

123 

3 

122 

2,765 

946 

19 

1,037 

2,364 

9 

5 

22 

15 

1 

65 

310 

509 

80 

326 

31 

193 

25 
49 
12 
36 

12 

20 

1 

7 

56 

152 

1» 

87 

1 

220 

7 

13 

1 

353 

161 

3 

1 

166 

3,170 

1,182 

32 

1,286 

3,037 

35 

6 

35 

19 

2 

81 

394 

791 

99 

574 

53 

276 

68 
148 
19 
94 

'230 
7 
13 

385 
205 

1 

128 
2,152 

927 
20 

190 
1,099 

2 

2 

86 
423 
861 

71 
254 

35 
291 

24 

1 

i 

3 

5 
3 

51 

1.206 

345 

6 

1,119 

''IS 

4 

36 
19 

i 

37 

348 
20 

Brazil 

British  West  Indies... 
Chile 

Havre. 

Liverpool 

54 
2 
3 

18 

Peru 

Urufuay 

Ifismllaneous 

114 
82 

87 
44 

ICunsoD r.-  .........* 

Cuba 

Natl  on  aI  BtfAin  Nftvi- 

Piraeus 

gation. 
NaviMttione    QenenU© 

ItaUana 
New  York  &  Cuba  Mail. 

British  West  Indies... 
Do 

1 

57 
593 
326 

16 
272 
765 

26 
1 

13 
4 
1 

21 
114 
352 

28 
276 

24 

98 

13 
188 
90 
3 
23 
92 

5 

30 
70 
^  9 
28 
2 
15 

Cuba 

Mexico 

Trinidad 

Chiutiania 

Christiansand 

Copenhagen. , 

Gothenberg 

Stavanger 

Stockholm 

Panama 

Haiti 

Panama 

Quebec 

Bermuda 

British  Guiana 

British  West  Indies... 
French  West  Indies. . . 
British  North  America. 
Oanadft.  

Red  Cross 

RedD 

Bergen 

1 

ss 

277 

21 

4 

321 

26 

22 

75 

1 

35 

6 

18 

2,305 

294 

817 

162 

155 

156 

1 

3,546 

82 

313 

7 

663 

409 

127 

730 

88 

■■"768 

243 

19 

2 

213 

17 

14 

51 

1 

11 

6 

13 

1,860 

210 

513 

157 

124 

97 

1 

3,344 

53 

188 

4 

346 

297 

80 

487 

59 

1 
165 
34 
2 
2 
108 
9 
8 
24 

2i 

18 

1 
1 
28 
7 
2 
4 

1 

912 

259 

20 

3 

293 

19 

20 

71 

1 

33 
6 

2,249 
288 
777 
161 
144 
134 

287 
7 
605 
367 
121 
668 
77 

i 

240 
257 

21 

4 

321 

26 

22 

75 
1 

35 
6 

18 
483 

28 
429 

27 
108 
129 

'*"8i2 
82 
313 
7 
663 
409 
127 
730 
88 

*"  *684 


'i;822 

266 

388 

135 

47 

27 

1 

2,734 

Chrwtlftnii^ 

Dutch  West  Indies.... 
Mexico 

Porto  Rico 

Vonesuela 

Royal  Dnidh  West  In- 
dian MaU. 

Dutch  Guiana 

Dutch  West  Indies.... 
Haiti 

Mexico 

Royal  Mail  Steam 
Packet. 

British  West  Indies... 
Colombia 

24 

2 

Parwxna 

5 
445 
84 
304 
5 
31 
59 

2 

56 
6 

40 
1 

11 

22 

Boandif^avifui  Am^ri'nn 

Chri«tiftnift..     .T 

Christiansand 

Coppnhagpn,  ,   

Spanish 

British  Guiana 

Cuba 

Mexico 

Patras 

202 
29 

125 
3 

317 

112 
47 

243 
29 

57 
11 
26 

58 

42 
6 
62 
11 

Trinidad 

British  Guiana 

British  West  Indies... 

British  Honduras 

British  West  Indies... 
Colombia 

United  Fruit 

Costa  Rica 

Cuba 

Guftt<>m*^'ft 

Honduras 

Panama 

787 
383 
34 
288 
124 
2 
2,106 

671 
296 
25 
251 
109 
2 
1,574 

216 
87 
9 
37 
15 

64 
19 

2 
10 

9 

723 
364 
32 
278 
115 
2 

787 
29 
34 
67 
17 

"  "354 

""'221 

107 

2 

.     1* 

White  Star 

Azores 

Canada 

Genoa 

Gibraltar 

Lisbon 

Liverpool 

6321 

""85 
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ausens. 

Total. 

Num- 

Sex. 

Age. 

Class. 

Num- 

Rex.- 

Age. 

Class. 

16 

years 
and 
over. 

16 
years 
and 
over. 

ber. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Under 

16 
years. 

Cabin. 

Steer- 
age. 

ber. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Under 

16 
years. 

Cabin. 

Steei^ 
age. 

56 

26 

80 

10 

46 

56 

134 

69 

56 

23 

103 

134 

102 

70 

82 

19 

83 

100 

2 

274 

193 

81 

89 

^ 

348 

26 

14 

7 

7 

10 

4 

13 

1 

84 

15 

19 

U 

23 

32 

2 

100 

78 

86 

17 

92 

100 

208 

1 
16,576 

131 

1 

16,508 

72 

34 

179 

1 
16,663 

303 
"i,'6i6 

i 

16,843 

16,827 

16 

1 

16,842 

1,386 

14,987 

70 

14 

14,960 

3 

1 

3 

1 

2 

3 

10 

6 

4 

1 

9 

10 

30 

M 

0 

2 

U 

20 

33 

24 

9 

2 

31 

33 

M 

8 

e 

7 

7 

14 

15 

9 

6 

7 

8 

15 

233 

123 

HI 

17 

210 

233 

623 

398 

225 

54 

569 

618 

5 

290 

187 

103 

42 

248 

290 

495 

310 

185 

86 

409 

495 

4 

4 

4 

4 

7 

1 

313 

7 
193 

7 

1 

376 

1 

253 

7 

1 
120 

87 

134 

71 

63 

24 

110 

1^ 

0 

60 

1,453 

978 

480 

m 

1,331 

1,394 

50 

4,811 

8,738 

1,073 

310 

4,501 

3,546 

1,265 

218 

162 

56 

26 

192 

212 

6 

1,490 

1,108 

382 

110 

1,874 

1,139 

351 

35 
1,434 

19 
1,114 

16 
320 

3 
•1 

32 
1,343 

29 
226 

6 

125 

77 

48 

68 

57 

36 

89 

1,208 

426 

279 

147 

169 

267 

187 

238 

8,555 

2,643 

913 

361 

8,294 

1,286 

2,260 

a 

a 

2 

1 

8 

88 

9 

29 

2 

30 

38 

6 
35 
23 

5 
22 

17 

1 

13 
5 

3 

6 

35 
20 

2 

4 

35 

3 

2 

1 

2 

1 

3 

22 

2 
295 

1 
204 

1 
91 

89 

2 
256 

2 

295 

209 

139 

70 

34 

175 

200 

3,217 

1,750 

1,467 

m 

2,549 

8,217 

8,641 

3,060 

1,581 

698 

3,943 

8,640 

1 

635 

350 

270 

62 

573 

635 

1,496 

868 

628 

133 

1,364 

1,496 

65 

4fl 

16 

14 

51 

40 

16 

173 

139 

44 

33 

150 

120 

53 

260 

147 

119 

131 

145 

153 

113 

868 

473 

395 

149 

719 

407 

461 

10 

IS 

7 

1 

18 

19 

74 

43 

31 

8 

71 

54 

20 

31 

15 

10 

11 

20 

31 

31 

15 

10 

11 

20 

31 

66 

30 

36 

34 

42 

66 



357 

1 

933 

308 

323 

■  ■*768 
266 

134 

1 

165 

43 

39 

3i 

30 

318 

1 

912 

288 

357 

1 

240 

288 



684 

81 

23 

8 

^ 

29 

31 

20 

21 

4 

443 

19 

2 

293 

3 

2 

150 

1 

20 

3 

393 

21 

4 
443 

122 

80 

42 

22 

100 

122 

3 

2 

1 

1 

2 

a 

29 

19 

10 

8 

21 

29 

IC 

7 

3 

6 

6 

10 

32 

21 

11 

7 

25 

32 

149 

91 

58 

24 

125 

149 

224 

1 
45 

142 

1 
14 

82 

28 

196 

1 
35 

224 

1 
45 

10 

3 



7 

^ 

2 

10 

31 

10 

6 
21 

6 
15 

6 
19 

6 
21 

3 

2 

1 

3 

3 

6 

2 

264 

172 

92 

im 

95 

118 

146 

2,569 

2,032 

637 

225 

2,344 

601 

1,968 

34 

17 

17 

IS 

10 

34 

328 

227 

101 

34 

304 

28 

800 

80 

49 

31 

25 

55 

33 

47 

897 

562 

335 

65 

832 

462 

435 

162 
166 

157 
128 

5 
38 

1 
16 

161 
150 

27 
116 

135 

11 

4 

7 

5 

6 

8 

8 

50 

1^ 

4 

8 

11 

1 

12 

168 

1 

8,768 

101 

1 

8,401 

67 

33 

135 

1 

3,630 

141 
""983 

27 
1 

222 

147 

75 

81 

141 

171 

5i 

277 

138 

2,786 

66 

4fi 

16 

a 

62 

65 

147 

102 

45 

14 

133 

147 

131 

8S 

43 

23 

106 

131 

444 

270 

168 

4(1 

395 

444 

7 

4 

3 

7 

7 

14 

8 

6 

14 

14 

210 

121 

89 

32 

178 

210 

873 

467 

406 

9C 

783 

873 

166 

120 

45 

16 

149 

165 

574 

417 

157 

58 

516 

674 

71 

47 

24 

10 

61 

71 

198 

127 

71 

16 

182 

198 

722 

446 

270 

75 

647 

722 

1,452 

933 

519 

137 

1,315 

1,452 

2S 

17 

11 

i 

24 

28 

116 

70 

40 

15 

101 

116 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

870 

674 

soe 

99 

780 

879 

1,666 

1,145 

521 

163 

1,503 

1,666 

48 

23 

25 

40 

8 

10 

38 

431 
34 
315 

319 
25 
209 

112 
9 
46 

50 
3 
24 

372 
32 
291 

39 
34 
89 

392 

27 

18 

9 

14 

13 

22 

5 

226 

269 

260 

9 

17 

252 

261 

8 

393 

36S 

24 

36 

367 

378 

"? 

2 
72,636 

2 
71,761 

2 
7%631 

A"K»S 

70,530 

76,i87 

8431 

20 

70,510 

*7,856 

62,674 

875 

ids 

mm 
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REPORTS  OF  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR. 

Tabls  XXIII. — Paumgen  dtparUdfrom  (he  United 


Ports  of  departure  and 
destination. 

AUens. 

UneofyMwlf. 

Num- 
ber. 

Sex. 

Age. 

Class. 

Male. 

male. 

Under 

10 
years. 

10 
years 
and 
over. 

Cabin. 

Steer- 
age, 

White  Star  (oontd.).... 

From  New  York,  N.  Y., 
to— 

Madeira  Islands 

Messina 

32 
40 
U 

1,940 
67 

3,540 

25 
38 
13 

1,798 
01 

3,540 

7 
2 
I 
142 
0 

i 

43 

3 

32 
39 
14 

1,897 
04 

3,540 

2 

2 

2 

246 

13 

30 
38 

12 
1,095 

8,546 

Mexico 

Naples 

Palermo.. 

Not  stated 

Not  stated 

Total  New  York.... 

From  Portland,  Me.,  to— 
Q  lasjcow 

02,554 

52,124 

10,430 

2,204 

80,350 

36,200 

37,348 

A  nohor  DoriAldiioii    . . . . 

17 
3 

■! 

2 

2 

16 

8 

14 
8 

3 

Cunard ..•■. 

Avonmouth 

Total  Portland 

From  Porto  Rico,  to— 

Santo  Domingo 

Cuba 

20 

18 

2 

2 

18 

17 

3 

Bull  Insular 

Compafmie  Otoeiile... 
Transatlantlque 

487 
U 
11 
43 
2 
4 
0 
189 

2 
374 
851 

218 

148 
30 
11 
80 

248 
17 

340 
7 
11 
27 
2 
3 
0 
133 

1 
203 
283 

147 

99 
19 
7 
71 
104 
17 

141 
4 

00 
5 

421 

0 

2 

4 

0 

183 

1 
330 
327 

181 

123 
30 
11 
82 

213 
17 

487 
1 

11 
92 
2 
4 
0 
130 

2 
274 
340 

200 

129 
30 
11 
85 

346 
17 

io 

ii 

50 

**"i66 

2 
18 
19 

i 

3 

France .  .         ........ 

French  West  Indies... 
Haiti 

10 

5 

Compagnie  G^nerile 

TrnTLSfttlAntiG   dfl    BftP* 

Santo  Domingo 

Canal  Zone. 

1 

Cuba       

50 

1 
111 
08 

71 

49 
17 
4 
16 
84 

20 

1 
88 

24 

37 
25 

4 

35 

celona. 

Mexico 

Spain 

Empress  Nayeila   An- 

tillas. 
Empress    Navien    de 

Cuba 

Llovd  BrazUeiro 

PivlUos 

Santo  Domingo 

Cuba 

Santo  Domingo 

Braril 

Cuba 

RedD 

Dutch  West  Indies.... 
Venezuela 

Sailing  vessels 

Santo  Domingo 

Total  Porto  Rico.... 

From  San  Francisco,  CaL, 
to— 
Homrkonu 

2,244 

1,000 

038 

200 

1,978 

3,021 

223 

ChinB  Mail         

070 

1 

3 

80 

203 

1,341 

329 

3 

7 

3 

154 

8 

197 

119 

20 

3 

048 

18 

044 

1 

3 

04 

107 

808 

312 
2 
7 
2 

119 
3 

152 
05 
20 
3 

434 
7 

20 

12 

058 

1 

8 

70 

197 

329 

3 

7 

3 

144 

3 

185 

98 

26 

3 

004 

14 

80 
1 
2 
76 
77 

3 
6 
3 

147 
3 

180 

119 
1 
3 

579 
15 

590 

i 

5 
126 
106 

258 

2 

7 

17 

25 

% 

Kobe 

Nftgfrwkl    

10 

30 

473 

17 

1 

4 

0 
204 

Yoko^^ama 

Java  Pm^IAc... ......... 

Batayia 

Hongkong 

Kobe....r. 

Nftgawkl 

Shanghai 

1 
35 

io 

Singapore 

SoeracMtga 

45 
54 

12 
23 

Nederland  Royal  Mail.. 

Batavia 

HongkAng 

singaponT. ,.,..,....,, 

Ocean  ic....r .» 

Australia 

214 
11 

44 
4 

Pacific  Islands 

Pagopago 

Pacific  Man 

Ci^nitta 

19 
5 

9 

4 

10 

1 

7 

12 
5 

19 

4 

i 

Chfle 

Colombo 

Costa  Rica 

11 
54 
10 

349 

24 

411 

an 

3 

34 

5 

303 

18 
277 

8 
20 

5 
40 

0 

134 

13 

2 

8 
1 

10 
2 

42 

a 

9 
46 
9 
333 
22 
309 
27 

9 
44 

9 
85 
22 
210 
3B 

2 
10 

1 

304 

3 
195 
,     1 

Honduras 

Honekong 

Kobe 

Mexico 

Nicaragua. 
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atlcens. 

Total. 

Num- 

Sex. 

Af:e. 

Class. 

Nom- 

Sex. 

Age. 

Class. 

16 
years 
and 
over. 

16 
yews 
and 
over. 

ber. 

Male. 

male. 

Under 

16 
years. 

Cabin. 

Steer- 
age. 

ber. 

Male. 

Fe. 

male. 

Under 

16 
years. 

Cabin. 

Steeiv 
age. 

3 

1 

2 

3 

2 

1 

35 

26 

9 

3 

82 

4 

81 

4 

a 

1 

4 



4 

44 

41 

a 

5 

89 

a 

43 

14 

19 

1 

14 

3 

12 

54 

89 

15 

44 

10 

14 

40 

1,994 

1,837 

167 

87 

1,907 

250 

1,785 

2 

a 

a 

a 

60 

6a 

6 

5 

64 

13 

56 

8,546 

3,546 

8,546 

8,546 

20S.421 

200,450 

7,971 

3,008 

205,413 

43,090 

165,331 

370,975 

253,574 

18,401 

6,212 

265,768 

68,296 

202,679 

17 
3 

17 
1 

3 

2 

15 
8 

14 
3 

3 

30 

18 

3 

2 

18 

17 

3 

. 

* 

i,6e2 

1,033 

539 

306 

1,266 

1,563 

3,049 

1,369 

680 

873 

1,677 

3,049 

4 

1 

3 

1 

3 

4 

15 
11 
61 

8 
11 
86 

7 

6 

9 
11 
43 

5 
11 
41 

10 

18 

0 

fl 

13 

5 

9 

9 

35 

18 

20 

20 

31 

fl 

fl 

23 

39 

81 

33 

8 

6 

35 

81 

31 

16 

6 

4 

17 

16 

5 

35 

19 

6 

4 

31 

20 

5 

85 

33 

6a 

8C 

.      47 

24 

61 

91 

38 

oa 

Si 

58 

30 

61 

348 

110 

138 

74 

174 

183 

65 

487 

348 

194 

887 

318 

134 

3 

440 

1 
396 

1 
144 

1 
59 

1 
381 

3 

335 

66 

33 

33 

31 

45 

51 

15 

115 

507 

863 

145 

85 

422 

506 

1 

858 

645 

318 

109 

749 

855 

3 

810 

590 

230 

132 

688 

446 

364 

1,028 

737 

391 

159 

869 

646 

382 

426 

226 

300 

94 

332 

813 

114 

574 

325 

349 

119 

455 

441 

133 

34 

13 

11 

21 

33 

1 

60 

32 

38 

8 

67 

59 

1 

i 

3 

1 

a 

4 

15 

10 

5 

1 

14 

15 

3fl 

18 

7 

23 

3fl 

111 

89 

33 

7 

104 

110 

1 

m 

86 

37 

11 

loa 

HI 

a 

361 

250 

111 

46 

815 

856 

5 

137 

123 

14 

184 

89 

48 

154 

140 

14 

3 

151 

106 

48 

4,079 

8,656 

1,423 

785 

3,294 

8,894 

085 

6,323 

4,363 

3,061 

1,051 

6,373 

5,415 

908 

223 

173 

60 

42 

180 

90 

133 

892 

816 

76 

54 

888 

170 

722 

^ 

8 

8 

4 

7 

11 

181 

4 

3 
88 

8 

4 

8 

3 

115 

13 

3 

136 

i 

51 

34 

37 

12 

39 

51 

43 

16 

5 

5fl 

88 

3fl 

2S 

30 

3a 

31 

26a 

300 

63 

35 

337 

115 

147 

15 

10 

5 

15 

15 

1,356 

878 

478 

304 

1,153 

1^348 

108 

loa 

60 

94 

23 

80 

47 

56 

432 

881 

51 

23 

409 

118 

314 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

7 

4 

3 
7 
3 

1 

4 
7 
4 

4 

5 
4 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

31 

15 

10 

4 

27 

31 

18fi 

3 

228 

134 
3 

174 

51 

i4 

171 
8 

"a 

36 

3 

780 

178 
3 

309 

7 

82 

33 

10 

14 

18 

39 

3 

55 

26 

20 

119 

3 
851 

65 

26 

3 

560 

54 

28 

1191 

1 

3 

783 

25 

208 

125 

78 

27 

176 

208 

393 

71 

69 

120 

104 

35 

7 

12a 

128 

1 

147 

111 

36 

11 

186 

143 

4 

5 

88 

5 
34 

5 
28 

5 
38 

6 
57 

5 
33 

5 
40 

5 
57 

14 

'io 

34 

17 

16 

9 

7 

1 

15 

16 

21 

13 

8 

1 

30 

30 

1 

a 

S 

1 

a 

a 

a 

a 

1 

8 

3 

6 

a 

4 

8 

a 

6 

17 

5 

13 

5 

12 

15 

2 

26 

19 

7 

4 

2a 

26 

80 

5a 

27 

12 

68 

70 

10 

4 

3 

1 

4 

3 

1 

14 

8 

6 

1 

13 

12 

2 

126 

76 

50 

13 

113 

91 

35 

475 

379 

96 

29 

446 

176 

299 

32 

13 

19 

8 

24 

32 

56 

31 

35 

10 

46 

54 

2 

108 

87 

31 

12 

96 

96 

13 

519 

364 

155 

54 

465 

812 

ao7 

81 

ir 

14 

8 

28 

31 

60< 

IB 

27 
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REPORTS  OF  DEPARTMENT  OF  IJ^OB. 

Table  XXIIL—Pasiengert  departed  from  the  Untied 


Ports  of  departure  and 
destination. 

Aliens. 

Uneofvemlii. 

Num- 
ber. 

Sex. 

Age. 

Class. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Under 

16 
years. 

10 
years 
and 
over. 

Cabin. 

Steer- 
age. 

PadfloKaiKoontd.).... 

From  San  Francisco,  OaL, 
to— 
p&nama 

78 

1 

09 

M 

ao 

47 

22 

15 

1,173 

465 

7 

161 

4 

10 

111 

5,061 

149 

86 

178 

52 

1 

62 

39 

19 

37 

12 

10 

1,025 

369 

6 

118 

3 

8 

78 

3,895 

99 

24 

137 

26 

7 

71 
1 

83 
59 
27 
45 
21 
16 
1,115 

437 
7 

147 
4 
10 

103 
4,868 

130 
35 

166 

66 

96 

53 
30 
36 
22 
11 
44» 
16^ 
6 

a 

7 
103 

16 
58 

22 
1 
4 

12 

ii 

4 

724 

307 

2 

107 

1 

3 

8 

3,151 

78 

20 

120 

Peru 

Salvador 

37 
25 
11 
10 
10 

148 

96 

1 

43 

1 

2 

83 

1,156 

50 

12 

41 

16 
5 
3 
2 
1 

58 

28 

i4 

8 

183 
19 

1 
22 

Shanghai 

Singapore 

Ynlrohi^nift .,. 

Soutbern  Pacific 

Mexico 

Toyo  KlBcn  Kalsha. . . . . 

ChUo 

Hongkong 

Kobe 

Mexico 

Nagasaki 

Panama .......  .  ^    .. 

Peru 

flh^oiffbai s  .. 

Yc^rohama '. 

Union 

AlMtl^lift 

NewZealand 

Total  San  Francisco. 
From  Seattle,  Wash.,  to— 

Honglronff  r 

12,421 

9,542 

2,879 

786 

11,665 

6,150 

6,263 

Blue  Funnel 

63 

63 

1 

62 

63 

Nippon  Yushen  Kaisha. 

Canada!?. 

Hongkong 

172 

982 

2 

8 

35 

138 

807 

2 

6 

27 

84 

175 

4 
30 

168 

962 

2 

8 

34 

86 
800 

1 

39 

86 
673 

1 
8 
6 

Kobe 

Moil 

Nagasaki 

8 
8 

i 

Shanghai 

Victoria : 

YoknhiMna     

1,870 
2 

685 
1 
2 

393 

1,731 

2 

574 

i 

342 

139 

29 

675 
1 
2 

387 

530 

1.3« 

Asaka  Shosen  Kaisha. . . 

Hongkong 

Kobe...r. 

111 

1 

1 

61 

10 
6 

33 

1 

2 

262 

65a 
""isi 

Nagasaki 

M3fi.. ..::::.;::..;:: 

Total  Seattle 

From  Tampa,  Fla.,  to— 
Tampico 

4,215 

3,092 

523 

71 

4,144 

1,253 

2,962 

National  Ofl 

1 
2,298 

2 

5 
2 

4 

1 
2,159 

1 
4 
1 
2 

1 
2,198 

2 
6 
2 
3 

1 

6 

4 

'*2;2W 
2 

a 

Pmiinsular  and    Oocl* 

Havana 

139 

1 
1 
1 
2 

100 

i 

dental. 
Sailing  vessels 

British  Honduras 

British  West  Indies... 

Grand  Cayman 

Mexico 

Roatam,  Honduras . . . 

Total  Tampa. 

From  Vanceboro,  Me.,  to— 
Not  stated 

2,312 

2,168 

144 

101 

2,211 

10 

2,302 

Not  stated 

25,300 

25,300 

25,300 

25,300 
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{ 

Citizens 

j 

Total. 

Num- 
ber. 

Sex. 

Age. 

Class. 

Num- 
ber. 

Sex. 

Age. 

Class. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Under 

16 
years. 

16 
years 
and 
over. 

Cabin. 

Steer- 
age. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Under 

16 
years. 

16 
yean 
and 
over. 

Cabin. 

Steer- 
age. 

55 

30 

2S 

16 

39 

54 

1 

133 

1 

140 

201 

45 

135 

22 

19 

1,607 

666 

7 

312 

5 

10 

322 

6,679 

169 

48 

209 

82 
1 

87 
103 
24 

11 

31 
158 

51 

23 

110 

1 

118 

171 

42 

124 

21 

19 

1,510 

540 

7 

226 

5 

10 

280 

5,280 

145 

45 

186 

110 

""136 

174 

45 

124 

22 

15 

748 

285 

5 

146 

4 

7 

313 

90 
27 
83 

21 
1 

41 
137 
15 
88 

25 
64 
5 
53 

16 
73 
10 
35 

6 
25 

9 

35 

112 

15 

79 

41 
122 
15 
88 

is 

53 
98 
21 
45 

10 

8 

281 

190 

1 

113 

1 

2 

148 

1,900 

69 

17 

51 

22 

30 
3 
11 

1 

97 

126 

86 

42 

1,419 
24 
3 
23 

4 
27 

ii 

«1 
201 

i 

801 
107 

3 
133 
94 

39 

96 

4 
395 
103 

4 
299 

127 

""135 

74 

4 
860 
381 

2 

isi 

1 

81 

1 

70 

72 

79 

1 

92 

1 

59 

166 
1 



3 

211 
1,628 
20 
12 
31 



96 
884 

11 

7 

21 

115 

744 

9 

5 

10 

34 

2 
1 

177 
392 
15 
10 
30 

210 

717 

19 

11 

25 

1 
911 

1 
1 
6 

9 

4,062 

79 

21 

126 

4,282 

2,522 

1,760 

1,750 

2,523 

2,817 

1,465 

16,703 

12,064 

4,639 

2,525 

14,178 

8,976 

7,727 

6 
1 

36 

286 

1 

3 

31 

1 

233 

5 

141 

8 

1 

35 

6 

1 

20 
165 

1 

1 
18 

1 
115 

3 
83 

3 

1 
10 

6 

1 

32 

115 

1 

1 

•    27 

1 

106 

3 

45 

1 

1 

4 

i 

28 

115 

1 

1 
31 

1 
206 

4 
13 

i 

21 

6 

8 

171 

2 

27 

1 

128 

8 

ii 

69 

1 

208 

1,268 

3 

11 

66 

1 

2,103 

7 

826 

9 

3 

428 

1 

158 
972 

3 

6 
45 

1 
1,846 

5 
657 

3 

38? 

1 

68 

1 

200 

1,077 

3 

9 

61 

1 

1,947 

720 
2 
3 

391 

i 

114 

424 

2 

1 

60 

1 

73. 

46 

1 

3 

283 

69 

16 
121 

4 

171 

60 
296 

8 
191 

94 

844 

1 

2 
13 

2 

4 

6 
21 

169 
6 

2 
5 

""156 

2 

106 

7 

37 

10 
6 

118 
2 

58 
5 

127 
2 
96 

7 

1,367 

3 

780 

8 

16 

81 

145 

788 

437 

351 

444 

344 

423 

365 

5,003 

4,129 

874 

515 

4,488 

1,676 

3,327 

! 

1 
2,298 

5 
5 
2 
5 

1 

1 
2,159 

1 
2,198 

2 
5 
2 
4 

1 

1 
..  .  . 

:::::::::::::: 

139 

100 

2.298 
5 

3 

2 

1 

3 

3 

3 

4 
1 
3 

1 

2 

1 
1 
2 

3 

i 

5 

6 

y.'.'/.y.-  '  '- 

; 

2 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

4 

1 

3 

2 

1 

4 

2,317 
25,300 

2,172 



145 

104 

2,213 
25,300 

11 
' 

2,306 

25,300 

25,300 
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Table  XXIll, —Pas$enger$  deparUdfrom  the  United 
RECAPITULATION. 


Catiflda  ( border  stai  loos) . 
CoJiadEiL  (fiKlfit'  scufjorls) 
Gttiveston,  Tci..., 
Hundiiki.  Hawaii 
Jftck^winvilk',  Fla 
Key  West,  Fla 
Ueiilco  (border) 
Mexico  (Pit'Iflc  sPui>orL'?) 
Miami,  Fla. 
Mobile,  Ala 
New  Bedford,  Mass 
New  Orteaiui,  La,.. 
Newport  News,  Va. 
Nftw  York,  N.  Y 
PorUttnd,  Me. 
Porto  Rico... 
Sui  FrBiici»(H»p  rat 

Tampa,  Fla. . 
Van«!borOf  Mc 

TolaL„..,. lB3,a88jl52,«80 

Bleamabfps ...139.4031100,273 

Fallbig  vo.>svls 1,684     1,128 

By  laod .,.,. (52,iai   42,45* 


1910 380,418  379,^596100,522 

l»n - 518,1154O0,2MU7,B21 

1B12 ..,..616,293480,732,134,560 

1913... mi,e24l4T7,7eei34,155 

l&U -.-.... ♦ia:^  805 1*3,265  150, 540 

..Wt|,174;301,rS5|  82,38» 

240,so7i80,^5  m,fm 

l4«,37Wl00,7fi&l  45,ftll 


1015 
I9td 
1017 
ISIS. 


I 


22,042 
27,175 
28,503 
30,36S 
31,015 
21,263 
m,  141 

n,zm 

14,657 


560, OOO 

5ai,5fia2E»; 

601,890:205, 
3*2,911117, 


225,i)fl6 
134,003 
178,611 


788S8,a2» 

4S5  345,  730 
550  426,743) 
4B638l,4  " 
903,437,8 
641^280,1 

TSOiiCo 

655  58,7 
6S«  afi,4l3 
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Citizens. 

Total. 

Num- 
ber. 

Sex. 

Age. 

Class. 

• 

Num- 
ber. 

Sex. 

Age. 

Class. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Under 

16 
years. 

16 
years 
and 
over. 

Cabin. 

Steer- 
age. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Under 

16 
years. 

16 
years 
and 
over. 

Cabin. 

Steer- 
age. 

34 

8 

34,660 

1,781 

135 

2,621 

2 

6,197 

8,568 

248 

09 

6 

3 

3,660 

260 

208,421 

31 

8 

24,463 

1,063 

124 

1,335 

4,333 

4364 

186 

56 

4 

2 

2,500 

*268 

200,450 

3 

34 

8 

26,656 

1,515 

132 

737 

2 

5,565 

1048 

207 

42 

6 

34 

3 

34,660 

1,628 

133 

664 

2 

5,498 

8,568 

244 

62 

6 

6 

'     *i68 

2 

1,957 

""699 

4 

37 

8 

32 

i66,'33i 

40 

771 

09,128 

5,018 

154 

7,076 

2 

14,560 

36,271 

786 

1,116 

0 

151 

7,118 

265 

270,075 

20 

6,323 

16,703 

5,003 

2,317 

25,300 

34 

765 

50,718 

0,024 

20,568 

530 

744 

6 

144 

4,262 

12,064 

4,120 

2,172 

25,800 

6 

6 

18,410 

^'^ 

4,635 

15,713 

256 

372 

3 

7 

1,710 

18,401 

2 

2,061 

4639 

874 

145 

1 

1 

10,407 

427 

3 

2,035 

"1,825 

13,370 

111 

171 

4 

726 

"6;2i2 

1,051 

2,526 

515 

104 

39 

770 

58,631 

4  501 

151 

5,041 

2 

12,734 

22,001 

675 

046 

0 

147 

'•SI 

5,272 
14,178 
4,488 
2,213 
26,300 

40 

39 

69,128 

8  206 

152 

1,328 

2 

11,208 

36,271 

748 

451 

9 

"5;7i8 
265 

68,206 

17 

5,415 

f'22 
1,670 

11 

"  "732 

10,187 

718 

11 

1,286 

1 

1,864 

4  214 

62 

43 

2 

1 

1,060 

2 

7,»n 

7,994 

266 

3 

1,884 

••"642 

6,620 

41 

57 

3 

418 

"i;8i2 

2 

5,748 

"8,"35i 

48 

665 

■""ifii 

8,237 

260 

206,413 

8,618 

200 

43,000 

1,400 
262,'670 

4,079 

4,282 

788 

5 

2,656 

2,522 

437 

4 

1,423 

1,760 

351 

1 

785 

1,750 

444 

3 

8,204 

2,523 

344 

2 

3,394 

2,817 

428 

1 

685 

1,465 

365 

4 

008 

7,727 
3327 
2,306 
26,300 

275,837 

244,877 

80,960 

23,022 

261,015 

106,005 

170,742 

460,106 

397,737 

71,868 

38,570 

430,526 

212,061 

266,154 

232,195 
424 

43,218 

842,600 
349,471 
353,800 
347,702 
368,797 
172,371 
110,733 
126,011 
275,837 

216,722 

338 

28,817 

201,060 
211,644 
208,666 
204,568 
210,353 
100,877 
09,553 
85,441 
244,877 

14,401 

140,660 
137,827 
145,224 
143,134 
168,444 
71,994 
41,180 
40  570 
30,060 

14,614 

67,847 
60,717 
74  117 
71,646 
82,420 
37,206 
10,507 

330 
28,604 

284,753 
270,745 
279,773 
276,066 
286,377 
135,075 
0i;22fl 

25l'015 

61,689 

288 

43,218 

254,261 
263,585 
276,149 
278,782 
276,579 
133,076 
04,242 
113,122 
106,095 

170,606 
136 

88,349 
85,886 
78,741 
68,920 
92,218 
39  295 
16,491 
12,880 
170,742 

361,508 

2,108 

105,300 

723,018 
867,686 
060,182 
950,626 

351,540 
272,390 
460,105 

324,005 

1466 

71,276 

481,846 
611,038 
689,398 
682,337 
003,618 
402,162 
250,528 
186,209 
397,737 

36,603 

642 

34,123 

241,172 
266,748 
279,784 
277,280 
308,084 
154,383 
101,012 
86,181 
71,368 

14,416 

206 

23,867 

80,780 
06,802 
102,710 
102,014 
114,336 
58,550 
34,648 
20,097 
38,579 

347,182 

1,812 

81,632 

642,220 
770,794 
866,472 
867,612 
888,267 
497  986 
316,892 
242,393 
430,526 

106,622 

i;030 

105,300 

306,040 
430,070 
463,000 
500,278 
482,482 
250,717 
180,022 
200,777 
212,051 

255,076 
1,078 

326,078 
431,616 
506,483 
450,348 
520,120 
305,828 
162,618 
71,618 
256,154 
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Table  XXIV. — Alien  arrivals  in  cojitinental  United  States  from  insular  United  States 
1908  to  1918,  inclusive,  by  ports. 


Port. 

Num- 
ber. 

Year  of  arrival. 

1908 
440 

1909 

1910 

1911 
616 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 
1  285 

New  York 

7,815 

69 

4 

17,673 

3 

069 

490 

9 

15 

3 

423 
2 

579 
2 

548 

610 

11 

3 

2,268 

694 
12 

756 
12 

728 
10 

1,138 

Nflw  OrlvATi? 

3|        7 

Galveston                   ..  . 

1 

Ran  Francisco. 

912 

806 

1,591 

1,076  '1,402 

2,595 

1,610 

1,673 

1,824  1,826 
1            2 

Portland  Ores    

Seattle 

C'anada  (Pacific  seaports) . 
&fexic&n border.   . 

6 

7 

17 
9 

28  1      99 
63  1      24 

1 

460 
59 

14 
36 

10 

40 

9 

21 
02 

4            3 

63        134 

Charleston,  S.  C 

1 

15 

Norfolk  Va 

3 

1 

...... 

Total 

26,740 

1,358 

1,328 

2,198 

1,786  [2,080 

3,411 

3,351 

2,437 

2,492 

3,091 

3,26S 

Port. 

From 
Hawaii. 

From 
Virgin 
Islands. 

New  York 

7,673   

142 

New  Orleans 

59  ' 

Galveston. 

4    

San  Francisco    ..  ..        

17,437 
2 
94 

1 

236 

Portland,  Oreg 

1 

Seattle                             

I 

676 

Canada  (Pacific  seaports). 
ICexican  border. .  ,.,.... 

464 
9 

1 

1 1 

Charleston,  8.  C 

1               15  L 

Norfolk  Va 

..!.!.!.."!i       '2i:::::";" 

1 

Total 

18.006 

7^753  '          ra? 

\AM. 

Table  XXIV-a. — Immigrant  alien  arrivals  in  continental  United  States  from  insular 
United  States  and  in  insular  UniUd  States  from  other  insulars  and  from  mainland 
{conti7iental  United  States),  by  ports,  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1918, 


• 

From 
Hawaii. 

From 

Philippine 

Islanls. 

From 
Porto  Rico. 

From 
Virgin 

Islands. 

From 
mainland. 

Total. 

New  York,  N.  Y 

' 

112 
2 

15 

127 

Norfolk  Va 

1 

a 

NewDort  News.  V^a 

t 

1 

1 

Charleston,  S.  C 

1 

7 

7 

San  Francisco,  Cal 

345  i                  25 

370 

Portland,  Oreg 

1 



1 

2 

Honolulu,  Hawaii 

24 
56 

24 

Porto  Rico 

1   

96 

151 

Total 

346 

25 

121 

113 

79 

684 

Table  XXIV-b. — Nonimmigrant  alien  arrivals  in  continental  United  States  from 
insular  United  States  and  in  insular  United  States  from  other  insulars  and  from 
viainland  {co7itinental   United  Stat(S),  by  ports,  fiscal  year  ended  June  30 ^  1918, 


From 
Hawaii. 

From 

Philippine 

Islands. 

From 
Porto  Rico. 

From 
Virgin 
Islands. 

From 
mainland. 

Total. 

Now  York,  N.  Y 

1,066 

8 

92 

1,158 

Charleston,  S.  C 

San  Francisco,  Cal 

1,406 

2 

117 

50 
1 

17 
5 

1,456 
3 

Seattle,  Wash 

Canadian  Pacific  ports 

Honolulu,  Hawaii 

134 

532 
880 

537 

Porto  Rico 

242 

1.122 

Total 

1,525 

73 

1,074 

334 

1,412 

4,418 
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Tablb  XXVI-a. — Nonimmigrant  alien  arrivals  in  continental  United  States  from  insular 
United  States^  shotoing  races  and  countries  in  which  aliens  resided  before  going  to  insular 


Race  or  people. 

M 

1 

OQ   , 

si 

2 

55 

z 

1 

|5 

OQ 

1 

1 

D 

o 

1 

1 

AT  MAINLAND  fSOM  INSX7LAB8. 
A  f rlcftn  fblack^                                         

Boh<*mlftii and  Moravian  (CtAoh) .., 

'RiiIflrftriA.n   flArhiftn.  A.nd  MnntAnAirrin 

1 

Chinese 

] 

.... 

] 

CrrMflitn  and  Slovenian      r .  r . . .  -  - 

1 

(   4lban .r   .^.  .,,..,   rr 

, 

Pntch  and  Flemish - .  r 

2 

? 

4 
10 

FngHjfh                                ..      ,     .,-,..... 

10 

.... 

Finniffh 

French 

3 

:::!i:::::.:; 

3 

German ,,-,,.-,-, 

Greek 

:;::i:::: 

Hebrew 

Irish                 

::::':-. :i 

Italian  (north) 

ItaUan  ^south  i       

....!.... 

Japanesie 

1 

K  orean                           .....r.r.-. - 



Magyar ..-.-» 

. .. 

Mexican               

Pacific  Islander                     

1 

Polish 

1 

Portmruese 

1 

Roumanian. ..r....^..r.-,-r-r 

1 

Russian 

1 

4 

Ruthenian  (Russnlak)                              

1 

Scandinavian  (Norwegians,  Danes,  and  Swedes) 
Scotch 

4 

10 

1 
12 

1 

Spanish 

12 

. 

Spanish- American 

; 

Syrian 

Turkish 

Welsh    

........ 

West  Indian  (other  than  Cuban) 

Other  peoples 

"-•\"" 

r"           t'     " 

Total 

4,     4|        2|     2 

3|    4 

12  1    3  L... 

11 

.... 

45 

IN  POBTO  RICE  FROM  MAINLAND. 

African  (black) 

Bohemian  and^  Mora\'iftn  (CtA-'h ) . , ,,,.... 

Bulgarian,  S^rhf ?in,  and  Mnntonegrin 

Cuban. . . .' T 

T*utch  and  Flemish  ..T.-,T,-,r -r 

4 

4 

2 

English 

.... 

Finnish 

French 

1 

3' 

Qerman • 

Hebrew 

"'T.;:: 

Irish 

1 

Italian  (north) 

1 

1 

Ita'ian  (south)     

1 

J  apanese  .r.......r. 

Mexican 

Polish 

! 

Portuguese 

1 

Roumanian ......  ^  -. 

::::i:::: 

, 

Russian . . .  -  -  r  r 

1 

Scandinavian  (Norwegians,  Danes,  and  Swedes) 

4 

i 

Scotch 

....|.... 

Spanish  ■,  ^ ,  .r -, 

1..... 

Spanish- American '. 

L..J...' 

Syrian 

West  Indian  (other  than  Cuban) 

Other  peoples 

**  * 

Total 

4 

1  <        2 

1 

1 

1 

? 

14 

--  '        ' 
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UniUd  SUUeSf  and  in  %n$ular  United  States  from  other  ineukars  and  from  eorUinental 
UnUedStatee  or  continental  United  States  ^  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1918, 


^ 

1 

^ 

1 

1 

P 

< 

^^ 

1 

^ 

1 

1 

1 

D 

1 

4 

79 
3 
2 

26 
1 

21 

30 

200 

4 

50 

18 

30 

31 

21 

77 

11 

1 

9 

1 

9 

406 

2 

44 

1 

107 

28 

906 

68 

24 

4 

1 

150 

17 

83 

3 

2 

1 

1 

27 

1 

10 

31 

1 

1 
3 

35 

1 

2 

17 

1 

17 

5 

253 

4 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

60 

66 

3 

1 

19 

1 

1 

4 

36 

1 

4 

1 

36 

22 

2 

2 

79 

11 

1 



1 

2 

12 

1 

9 



406 

2 

1 

49 



1 

3 
2 
6 
2 
3 

120 

1 
9 

32 

1 

4 
31 

1,029 
92 

27 

4 

1 

..  .. 

4 

25 

179 

0 

26 

2 

4 

1 

3 

10 

18 

11 

81 

1 

43 

09 

2,631 

2,759 

6 

27 

1 
2 
21 
13 
72 
1 

42 

10 

10 

12 

22 

4 

1 

6 

6 

1 

1 

20 
43 
12 
326 
42 
20 
28 
10 

33 

I 

2 

6 
9* 

26 

1 

18 

9 

92 

2 

2 
1 
2 

1 

. ...... 



1 

....*... 

20 

3 

60 

12 

1 

3 
25 

6 
1 
3 
27 
1 

336 

68 

29 

55 



11 

11 

2 

30 

06 

767 

880 

I| 



-^^^ 
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Table  XXVI-a. — Nonimmigrant  alien  arrivals  in  continental  United  States  from  insular 
United  States,  showing  races  and  countries  in  which  aliens  resided  before  going  to  insular 


Raceorpeopla. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

H 

1 

^ 

j 

1 

1 

O 

H 

IN  POBTO  RICO  PROM  VIRGIN  ISLANDS. 

African  rblack) 

CHlblM^                                      T.rT-tT - 

PlltOh  nod    Flemish ......r.i^.-rrr 

1 

EflffliSll             m                         »»T»TT - 

Frtfich.. T.-r-T 

3 

4 

Greek      

Hebrew                         



Irish      

ItAliazi  ^north) 

ItalisD  (south )                          

1 

Scandinavian  (Norwegians.  Danes,  and  Swedes) 
Scotch 

, 

6 

1 

Spanish 

1 

Riiiui1*ih  A iTiArican       .  ..................... .r 

1 

Syrian    ........ t...-- r 

WA«f  Tnillftn  (tixptknt  Cllban  ) 

** 

Total 

1 

3 

"4 

1 

_^ 

1 

.... 

10 

IN  HAWAII  FROM  MAINLAND. 

Arinenian. r 



Bohemian  and  Moravian  (Czech) 

Chinese 

Piitrh and  Flemish... ^.,,m..^,,-.,^^,T,,-r-,,r-,-,- 

5 

E  ast  Indian 

English 

13 
4 

Finnish 

4 

French      •••  ................................. 

German .,..,. ..,^.,,^,-.^^M-T--r^,-T.,^, 

Greek 

Irish 

1 

I  talian  (north) 

Japanese 

Korean 

Mexican 

Polish '. 

Portuguese 

.... 

Russian 

1 

1 
1 
1 

8<«andinAv|an  (NnrwegianK,  DaiiM,.pnd  Swndffs) 

1 
1 

Scotch 

Spanish 

Spanish  A  merican 

Syrian. .....r....^...T...^rr.«Tr^.r..... 



Turkish 

■Welsh 

Other  peoples 

.... 

.... 

.... 

Total 

6 

16 

5 

26 



"" 



'*" 



IN  HAWAII  nOM  PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS. 

Japanese 

Korean 

.>. 

* 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

■*"• 

.... 

.... 

Total 

9 



6 

7 

.... 

****** 

.... 

**" 

.... 

.... 

.... 

Grand  total 

fi  1       A 

9 

12 

4 

1 

30 

6 

95 
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United  States,  and  in  inmdar  United  States  from  other  inmlars  and  from  continenUU 
United  States  or  eontinental  United  States,  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 191^— Continued. 
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1 
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to 

1 
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s 
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1 

1 

1 

^ 

26 

28 
1 
3 

18 
4 
2 
1 
2 
3 
3 
.  47 
1 

16 
5 
1 

21 

54 

1 

3 

2 

2 
3 

22 

11 

2 

1 

1 

3 

3 

3 

2 

55 

1 

1 
7 

2 

2 

1 

28 

18 

14 



2 

49 

2 

8 

67 

155 

242 

===== 

^ 



1 

1 

1 



159 
24 

62 

27 

19 
27 
16 

1 

7 

2 

2 

11 

I 

6 

1 

1 

8 

43 

1 

8 

2 

234 
6 

2 

1 

12 

24 

5 

1 

1 

1 

1 

8 

2 

7 

7 

69 

6 

1 

2 

27 

1 

21 

28 

1 

1 

2 

2 

22 

7 

4 



1 

1 

1 

17 

4 

1 

10 

27 

7 

9 

1 

4 

21 

49 

1 

22 

2 

I    411 

532 

4 

1 

4 

1 

5 

5 

_ 



9 

13 

3 

7 

81 

67 

12 

66 

3 

83 

202 

3,859 

4,418 
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Table  XXIX. — Aliens  certified  by  surgeons  as  physically  or  meniaUy  dtfecthys^ 


Num- 
ber. 

Sex. 

Age. 

Disease  or  defect 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Un- 
der 
16 

years. 

16  to 
21 

years. 

22  to 
29 

years. 

30  to 

87 
years. 

38  to 

44 
years. 

45 
years 
and 
over. 

Idiot              

2 

7 

86 

29 

72 

33 

97 

811 

3 

769 

237 

65 

62 
146 
101 

56 

1,146 

314 
21 

180 
64 

103 
51 

436 
167 
108 

624 

87 
14 

2eo 

72 
342 
210 

32 
6 

2 
4 

20 

17 

53 

29 

78 

192 

1 

455 

221 

54 

35 
113 
49 
36 

547 

250 
16 

108 
44 

148 
45 

322 
149 
77 

346 

56 

7 

257 

62 

'*i26' 
27 
6 

...... 

16 
12 
19 

4 

19 
110 

2 

314 

16 

11 

27 
83 
52 
20 

599 

64 
6 

72 
20 

45 
6 

114 
18 
81 

178 

31 
7 
8 

90 

242 

90 

6 

1 
4 
7 
6 

"48" 

"'89' 

1 
9 

61 

•'3' 

1 

9 

1 

11 
10 

14 

4 

41 
7 
15 

41 

5 
...... 

0 

"2i6' 

1 

Imbecile  .  .                           

1 

6 

8 

6 

6 

12 

113 

1 

261 

62 

24 

6 

4 
9 

1 

1 
7 
4 
8 
3 
0 
18 
2 
63 
21 
7 

1 

10 
10 

2 

11 

82 

4 

24 
6 

30 
6 

60 
16 
12 

66 

7 

1 
6 
6 

20 
2 
7 

18 

"es" 
12 

8 

1 
80 
22 
51 

1,130 

08 
12 

46 
13 

47 

4 

80 
51 
37 

166 

30 

Feeblfr-minded 

4 
7 
16 
9 
43 
82 

6 
4 

22 
6 
26 
82 

Psychopathic  inferiority  (not  specified) 

insanity. , .  -  r 

Epilep^ 

Tuberculosis 

Trachoma 

Favus 

TTn<»{riarl«siSr ,,,.-,.,- 

202 
96 
0 

2 
22 

35 

1 

101 
45 

8 

1 

21 
22 

1 

4 

66 

2 

41 

4 

37 
8 

80 
32 
16 

86 

12 
8 
40 

11 

47 

Venerftftl  difiease , . . 

Parasitic  disease  (not  specified) 

Conta^ous,  transmissible,  or  communicable 
disease  (not  specified) 

Rheumatism,  arthritis,  eout.  neuritis 

DebllitT,  anemia,  marasmus,  mahiutrltion. .. . 

Senility  (physical  degeneration  Incident  to 
age) 

Organic  disease  (not  speclfled);  general,  sys- 
temic, or  constitutioDal  disease  (not  speci- 
fied)  .• 

45 

1 

22 
12 

26 
8 

53 

19 
15 

63 

14 
5 
15 

22 
80 

75 

1 

37 
11 

39 
22 

113 
42 
13 

104 

10 
6 
43 

12 
06 

Malifnant  t^iinor.  -      .  .      .  .      . 

Nonmalignant    tumor,    hypotrophy,    new 
growth,  dllataUon,  looanzed  collection  of 
fluid  not  due  to  cardiac  or  kidney  disease . . . 

Acute  inflammatory  or  suppurative  condition. 

Chronic  Inflammatory  or  suppurative  condi- 
tion..  

Acute  injuries 

Deformity,  malformation,  ankylosis,  cicatrix, 
Dormnnent  iniurv  (not  snedned) ... 

Loss  of  member 

Paralysis  (partial  or  complete),  atrophy 

Less  than  normal  function,  disordered  func- 
tion (not  speclfled) 

Complete  loss  of  function  of  organ  (not  sped- 

Undersized 

Hernia 

63 

6 
U 

96 
12 

Poor  development,  lack  of  development  (not 

Infancy 

Alnoholism     ,              .    .                    .        .      , 

2 

1 

4 
1 

4 
1 

22 
2 

Not  Stated 

1 

Total 

6,153 

3,936 

2,217 

616 

925 

1,164 

707 

611 

2,150 
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fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1918,  shomng  Bex,  age,  eUus  of  defect,  and  dispontion,  by 
or  defects. 


Class  of  defect 

Disposition. 

Class 
A(l). 

Class 
A  (2). 

Class 
B. 

Class 
C. 

1 
1 

§ 

5 

5 

If 
Jo 

1 

■p  o 

h 

Is 

11 
1 

•< 

1 

< 

k 
if 

P 

1 
s 

1 

1 

hi 

HI 

^1 

•d 

1 

6^ 

i    1 

m 

^ 

i 

1 

"S 

H 

1 

2 
7 
36 
29 
72 
33 
07 

2 

6 

19 

23 

57 

30 

84 

201 

3 

9 

123 

11 

55 

30 

23 

5 

100 

43 
3 

25 
8 

39 
6 

56 
24 
20 

84 

15 

1 
38 

7 
27 
52 
26 

2 

'  "6* 
2 
5 

""e 

5 

1 

10 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 

1 

16 
4 
7 
1 

10 
108 

6 

1 
1 

20 

1 

1 
6 
2 
2 

25 

65 

32 

2 
2 

1 

87 

311 

3 

716 

204 

10 

58 

100 

203 

3 

63 
33 
15 

3 
123 

77 
38 

975 

296 
18 

68 
21 

119 
35 

261 
108 
94 

243 

74 

7 

240 

61 

27 

61 

1 

1 

760 
40 

1 

3 

760 
102 
51 

6 
105 
62 
50 

998 

218 
14 

147 
54 

137 
44 

355 
128 
81 

406 

62 
13 
194 

52 
209 
153 

4 
6 

9 

'"40* 

1 
23 
24 
18 

171 

19 
3 

112 
43 

74 
16 

175 
59 
14 

281 

13 

7 

20 

11 

215 

149 

3 

5 

5 
34 

"88* 
15 
10 

243 

54 
8 

53 
15 

44 
9 

153 
42 
26 

143 

26 
4 
58 

11 

152 

2 

1 
3 

28 
10 

2 
64 
45 
34 

719 

132 
6 

89 
37 

86 
27 

185 
75 

47 

249 

26 

8 

111 

38 
48 
143 

""2 

28 

4 

1 
1 
1 
8 

5 
17 

1 
2 

•'•'2 

I 
3 

31 
15 

12 
3 

1 

11 
16 

1 

48 

53 

4 

8 
2 

17 

1 

25 
15 
6 

34 

10 

135 

14 

56 

41 

39 

6 

148 

96 

7 

2 

3 

33 

2 

10 

3 

9 
5 
2 

7 

5 

1 
21 

1 
2 
8 
3 

1 

3 

7 

4 
6 
6 

7 

5 

1 

56 

1 

7 

4 

81 

39 



1 

27 

118 

25 

1 

4 

2 

7 

28 

13 
6 
5 
2 

66 

20 

33 

57 

28 

28 

304 

1,302 

3,051 

1.496 

1,150 

2,215 

1,255 

154 

127 

332 

907 

4 

5 

4 

4,558 

1,695 
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Tablb  a. — Japanue  appUedfor  adimmon,  admitted,  debarred,  deporUd,  and  departedt 
fiioal  yean  ended  June  SO,  1917  and  1918. 


1917 


Continen- 
tal United 
States. 


HawaU. 


1918 


Continen- 
tal United 
States. 


Hawaii 


Applications  for  admission. 

Admitted 

Debarred  from  entry . . 

Deported  after  entry 

Departures 


9,300 

9,159 

141 

57 

6,581 


4,284 

4,129 

155 

6 

2,581 


11,234 

U,14S 

91 

40 

7,691 


4,046 

3,939 

110 

12 

S,149 


95  Koreans  were  admitted  in  Hawaii,  and  78  departed  and  7  were  debarred  therefrom. 

77  Kofeans  were  admitted  in  continental  United  States,  and  36  departed  and  8  were  debarred  tberefrom. 

Table  B. — Inereoie  or  decrease  of  Japanese  population  hy  immigraHon  and  emigraHonf 
fiscal  years  ended  June  30, 1917  and  1918,  by  months. 


Continental  United  States 

HawalL 

IContta. 

Admitted. 

Departed. 

Increaae(+) 

or  de- 
crease (-) 

Admitted. 

Departed 

Increase(+) 

or  de- 
crease (-X 

1916-17 
July 

580 

547 

789 

673 

614 

708 

497 

684 

1,054 

1,016 

1,045 

952 

345 
297 
619 
568 
1,178 
1,132 
403 
497 
356 
640 
318 
228 

+    235 
+    250 
+    170 
+    105 

-  564 

-  424 
+      M 
+    187 
+    698 
+    376 
+    727 
+    724 

455 

41 
457 
364 
442 
300 
513 
323 
272 
476 
238 
248 

247 
225 
92 
289 
169 
214 
134 
196 
126 
264 
420 
203 

+    206 

Aufnist  

-    184 

September 

+    366 

October 

+      75 

November 

+    27S 

December 

+      86 

January 

+    379 

February 

+    126 

March 

+    146 

April 

+    212 

fiay!......;::;;;;::::::.;:::: 

"    182 

June 

+      45 

Total 

9,159 

6,581 

+2,578 

4,129 

2,581 

+1,548 

1917-18 
July 

846 

1,083 

760 

677 

586 

496 

1,048 

648 

923 

1,550 

1,580 

997 

301 
457 
757 
444 

1,160 
851 

1,209 
6?2 
4J5 
547 
612 
496 

+    545 
+    626 
+        3 
+    233 

-  574 

-  366 

-  161 
+    116 
+    498 
+1,003 
+1,018 
+    501 

398 
385 
341 
344 
433 
379 
508 
325 
211 
228 
239 
145 

249 
151 
300 
359 
206 
120 
412 
188 
170 
482 
253 
309 

+    149 

August 

+    234 

September 

+      41 

October 

-      16 

November 

+    237 

December 

+    250 

January 

+      96 

Fobruary 

+    137 

March..'. 

+      41 

Aoril 

-    204 

Kay 

—      14 

June 

-    164 

Total 

11, 143 

7,691 

+8,452 

8,936 

3,149 

+    787 
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Tablb  G. — OecupatUms  of  Japanese  admitUd  and  departed^  Juoal  year  ended  June  SO^ 

1918. 


Occupation 


Continen- 
tal United 
States. 


HawaU. 


Ocoapation. 


Continen- 
tal United 
States. 


HawaU 


FROrBSaONAL. 


Aetofs 

Andiitects. 


Edll_._ 

Electrldana. 

Snfineen  (pntfessloDai)! 

Lawyers 

Literary  and  scientific 

persoofl 

Kusldans 

Officials  (Ooveniment). . 

Physicians 

"    •  *    sand  artists 


Scmptorsa 
Teacheis.. 


Other  professional. 


Total. 


Bakers , 

Barbers  and  hairdressers. 

Blacksmiths 

Bookbinders 

Butchers 

Cabinetmakers 

Carpenters  and  Joiners. . 

Cigarette  makers 

Clerks  and  accountants. , 

Dressmakers , 

Engineers   (locomotiTBy 
marine,  and  station- 

^arj) 

Gardeners 

Hat  and  cap  makers.. . . . 

Jewelers , 

Hachinists 

Mariners , 

Kasons , 

Mechanics  (not  specified) 
Metal  workers 


25 
8 
22 
28 
15 
134 
5 

7 

2 

142 

51 

4 

09 
51 


604 


5 

48 

2 

1 

1 
1 

18 

1 

206 

4 


11 
5 

18 

21 
5 

85 
4 

7 
3 
153 
50 
8 
73 
31 


2 

1 

1 

16 

14 

6 

5 

1 

2 

1 

16 

7 

424 


15 


105 
5 


121 
50 


2 

6 

128 

1 

11 
2 


145 


40 


amxiD— oontinned. 


Miners , 

Painters  and  glaslers 

Photographers , 

Plumbers , 

Printers..... 

Seamstresflos.., . .».«».... 

Shoemakers 

Stokers 

Tailors 

Textile    workers    (not 

specified) 

Tinners 

Weavers  and  spinners . . . 
Watdi  and  clock  makers. 
Other  skilled 


16 


Total. 


10 


Agents 

Bankers 

Draymen,  hackmen,  and 

teamsters 

Farm  laborers 

Farmers 

Fishermen 

Hotel  keepers 

Laborers 

Manufiscturers 

Merchants  and  dealers. . . 

Servants 

Other  miscellaneous 


860 


25 
09 

2 

1,012 

1,164 

90 

199 

774 

11 

868 

109 

1,078 


619 


21 
32 

8 

32 

1,960 

82 

185 

1,349 

11 

924 

105 

401 


170 


15 
2,278 
18 
38 


38 

3 

117 

152 

60 


835 

1| 

1,513 


148 

4: 

35 


Total. 


5,392 


5,050 


2,719 


2,113 


No  occupation  (includ- 
ing women  and  chil- 
dren)  


4,197 


1,598 


902 


Grand  total.. 


11,143 


7,601  8,036 


3,140 


Table  D. — Statistics  of  immigration  and  emigration  of  Japanese,  collected  by  the  United 
States  Oovemment,  compared  with  those  reported  by  the  Japanese  Oovemment,  fiscal 
yiar  ended  June  30, 1918. 


From  Japan. 

Reported 
Japaa 

Reported 

United 
States. 

To  Japan 

Reported 
Japan. 

Reported 

Un^ 
States 

To  HawaU 

To  conUnental  United  States.. 

8,995 
10;751 

4,019 
10,548 

From  Hawaii 

Total 

4,466 
10,140 

3,138 
7,203 

'Total     

114,740 

114,607 

>  14, 606 

U0,341 

1  Smbarked  within  tha  yML 


•Debarked  within  the  year. 
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Table  E. — Japanese  arrivals  in  cofUinenUU  United  States,  fiscal  year  ended 


Came  from— 

In  possesfdon  of  proper  passports. 

1 

. 

^ 

1 

1 

1 

Entitled  to  passporte  under  Japanese 
agreement. 

Former  residente  of 
the  United  States. 

Parente,  wives,  and 
children  of  United 
States  residents. 

2 

1 

& 

1 

i 

Total  admitted  and  debarred. . 

io,eo8 

62 

120 

257 

97 

8,126 

1,784 

4,910 

4,068 

511 

4,679 

Admitted: 

Male 

6,«26 
4,016 

41 
12 

96 

5 

249 
6 

88 

4 

2' SI 
808 

1,723 
61 

*'^ 

1,207 
2,851 

255 
252 

1,462 
3,103 

Female 

Total 

10,642 

fiO 
6 

53 
9 

101 
10 

255 

2 

92 

~1 

3,121 
6 

1,774 
10 

15 

4,058 

507 

4,665 

Debarred: 

Male 

6 

4 

2 
2 

8 
6 

Female 

ToUl 

56 
8,120 

665 

9 
3 

19 

1 
5 

2 

5 

5 

10 

15 

10 

4 

14 

Housewives  without  other  occupa- 
tion. 

Children  under  14  without  occupa- 
tion. 

Came  from: 

Japan       

~~3 
2 

"~T 

700 
42 

700 
42 

2,409 
625 

62S 

10,095 

8,075 
10 
15 

26 

1,755 

8 
10 
12 

4,«0 

18 
10 
88 

4.0« 

1 

610 
1 

4,6n 
6 

1 

Canada 

62 

Mexico 

120 

257 

"io 

87 

Kurope             .        ....  .  ...... 

other  countr'w 

3 

1 

1 

Resided  in  continental  United  States: 
After  January  1. 1907 

4,828 
2 

13 

4 

12 
29 

30 

39 

1 

8,111 
15 

1,781 
3 

*'T8 

Prior  to  Januarv  1 .  1907 

** 

Total  former  residents.  ...■•*.u 

4,830 

17 

41 

30 

40 

8,126 

1,784 

4,910 

* 

■ 

B  ow  related  to  resident: 

Parents 

69 
2,821 
1,683 

1 
2 
2 

55 
3,588 
i;425 

15 
236 
260 

70 

Wives    

1 

Children 

Total  parenta.  wives,  and  chil- 
dren of  residents  .r..^. ...... 

4,673 

10,233 

250 
21 
10 

8,511 

4,605 

1,447 

521 

222 

113 

74 

21 

5 

1 

4,068 

611 

4,579 

■ 

Kind  of  passport: 

Limftedlo  United  States 

Limited  to  United  States  and 
other  countries 

15 

26 
8 

83 

17 
12 

53 

122 
21 
12 

22 
87 
10 
5 
8 
1 
10 

70 

116 

63 

29 

22 

50 

17 
14 

2 

83 

1 

49 
24 

8 

8,077 

46 
8 

1,777 

3 
4 

4,854 

49 
7 

4,059 

6 
8 

611 

4,670 

6 
3 

Limited  to  other  countries 

Unlimited 

Passporte  dated  during: 

Month  of  arrivalTr. 

3 

6 
9 
5 
1 

1 

15 

4 

28 
2 

18 

2 

10 

.... 

.... 

2 

27 
19 

12 

1 

49 

998 
1,884 
454 
109 
66 
42 
23 

88 

7 

486 
42 

2,648 

566 
922 
195 
51 
21 
18 
8 

6 
2 

53 
209 

1,522 

1,564 

2256 

'649 

220 

87 

55 

31 

39 
9 

489 
261 

4,170 

1,464 

1,679 

565 

199 
88 
85 
29 

9 

94 
288 
77 
32 
11 

1,558 
1967 
642 
231 
99 
39 
83 

10 

First  month  preceding  arrival. . . 
Second  month  preceding  arrival. 

Fourth  month  preceding  arrival. 

Fifth  month  preceding  arrival . . 

Sixth  month  preceding  arrival. . 

Prior  to  sixth  month  preceding 
arrival,  but  not  before  Mar.  14, 
1907 

PriortoMar.  14, 1907. 

Occupationsmentionedln  passporte: 

Nonlabarlng  occupaUons 

I>aborlng  occupations 

1,166 
818 

9.031 

280 
60 

8,728 

601 

286 
65 

4,229 

Ocoupatlans  not  mentioned  in 
passports  ....  .».  »  . 

1  Improper  passporte  for  admission  to  continental  United  States  are  those  held  by  laborers  and  limited  to 
countries  or  places  other  than  continental  United  States. 

*  Of  the  326  without  proper  passporte  24  held  passporte  not  entitling  them  to  enter  the  United  States,  and 
302  were  without  any  Idnd  oi  passport.  The  24  holding  improper  passporte  were  composed  of  22  laborers 
with  passporte  limited  to  Hawaii,  Canada,  or  Mexico,  1  laborer  with  passport  limited  to  Chill  and  Argen- 
tina, and  1  laborer  was  a  Canadian  naturalized  dtizen.  The  302  without  passporte  consisted  of  21  non- 
labofers  and  84  laborers,  who  datmed  to  have  lost  or  left  passporte  held  at  time  of  departure  from  Japan* 
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June  SO,  1918,  showing  various  details  hearing  on  the  Japanese  agreement. 


In 

possession  of  proper  passports— Continued. ' 

Without  proper 
passport.* 

With  and  without 
proper  passport. 

Entitled  to  passports  under  Jap- 
anese agreement— Continued. 

if 

a 
1 

o 

1 

% 

Total  with  pass- 
ports. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Settled  agricul- 
turists. 

Not   former    residents, 
parents,     wives,     or 
children  of  residents, 
nor    settled    agricul- 
turists—ntnlaborcrs. 

s 

it 

g 

09 

1 

2 

5 

. 

S 

y 

1 

3 

3 

1,326 

10,818 

90l  8,523 

2,38510,908 

34 

292 

»326 

8,557 

2,677 

11,234 

3 

3 

1,26/    6,773| 
591    4, 016 

68  4.795 
20  3,713 

2,046'  6,841 
323  4,036 

26 
5 

233 

2 

259 

7 

4,821 

VL   71fi 

2,279 
325 

7,100 
4,043 

I  .,..- 

3 

3 

1,323!  10,789 

88 

8,508!  2,369,10,877 

31 

235 

266|  8,539 

2,604 

11,143 

23 
6 

2 

11 

4 

14         25 
2          6 

3 

57 

60 

14 

4 

71 
2 

89 



0 



1 

29 

2 

15 

16;          31 

3 

67 

60 

18 

73 

91 

( 



18     3,127 

8|        675 

3,127 
675 

3,127 

675 

3 

3  .1  i.^ift!  

3,130 
676 

875 

3 

3 

1,087   10,491 
21           41 
37          56 
163         163 

28          07 

22 
2 
7 
47 
12 

8,226 
36 
53 
153 
65 

J 

2,28710,513 

71        43 

10!        63 

67i      210 

24:        79 

1 
6 
25 
2 

181 
13 
32 
65 
11 

182;  8,227 
19        42 
57|       78 
57'      155 

2,46810,606 
20        62 

1 

42       120 

1 

112        2R7 

1 

11        56l       35I       90 

....        ^ 

1 

4,892 
18 

3,111 
15 

t 
l,78i;  4,892 
3,        18 

6 
4 

25 
14 

30  3,116 
18;        19 

1,806 

17 

4,922 
36 

.1     

1 

4,910 

3,126 

1,784,  4,910 

9 

39 

48,  3,135 

1,823 

4,958 

1 

1 

TO 
2,824 
1,685 

55 
2,588 
1,425 

15!        70 
236  2,824 
260  1,685 

1 

65 
2,688 
1,425 

15 
236 

70 

1 

::::::l:::::: 

2.R24 

1 

260|  1,685 

1 

...' 

4,579 

4,068|      511    4..«»79 

4,068 

611 

4,679 

1    ' 

...... 

3 

3 

895|  10,322 

362'        417 
44<          54 
25          25 

395     3,517 
461!    4,686 
182,     1,473 
84         535 
40        227 
23         117 
23          86 

107|        156 

11          21 

590     1,365 

22|       338 

714     9.115 

34  8,034 

47!      414 
6        50 
3         25 

37  2,857 

36  3,476 

1:  1,201 

1       452 

2,322'l0,356 

5ol      464 
10        60 
3        28 

697;  3,554 
1,246,  4,722 

273   1,474 
841      536 
.^2        297 

-^ 

1 

;:::;:i::;:::!:;;;:: 

...1     1 

1 

2 

2 

; ,        ■  i     "" 

1      r      1 1 

1 : II 

1 

1 

195 

!!.!!.•*!!;  T";:; ....:. 1:.:::: 

100;        17I      117 

1                     1                     ! 

1 

75 

13        88 
17,      166 

i  " 

63  1,370 
284;      408 
1 
2,038   9.130 

i 1 

1 

1         " 
10       149 

4!        18 

5   1,307 
70>      124 

i 
15   7.002 

1           1 

....     '        ••••I----        1     ...        ,     

1 

1 

...J           1           1 

i;;;;;t::;.. 

2 

2 

....  1  1  .1 

' 

1     '1      i 

h  nonlaborers  and  21  laborers,  who  claimed  to  have  left  Japan  without  passports,  3  nonlaborers  and  51a- 
I'orers  were  citizens  of  Canada,  9  laborers  were  stowawavs,  1  laborer  was  a  subject  of  British  Guiana,  1 
laborer  claimed  to  have  had  passport  at  Vancouver,  British  Columbia,  1  nonlaborer  was  a  diplomat,  1  non- 
Jalxircr  was  with  husband  holding  passport .  4  laborers  were  seamen  in  transit,  I80  laborers  were  deserting 
seamen,  and  the  circumstances  regarding  iion possession  of  passports  by  3  nonlaborers  and-8  laborers^ 


unknown. 
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Table  F. — Japanese  arrivals  in  Hawaii,  fiscal  year  ended  June 


Came 
from— 

Impom 

ia*mer|HHi|ni«& 

1 

FomMT 

resident.<iof 

HawalL 

Parents,  wives, 

and  chUdrea 

of  Hawaiian 

residents. 

Total  entitled  to 
paaipeite. 

j 

i 

3 

§. 

i 

1 

3 

•1 
1 

1 

Tot*l  ftdinittwl  ftBd  debarred... .. 

4,028 

18 

560 

K4 

1,553 

5851  1,772 

2,as7 

1,1*4 

2,756 

3.910 

Admitted: 

Hate    

1,825 

13 

235 

965 

1.004 

267 

m 

1,283 

739 
1,5«> 

642 
493 

1,»1    1,741 
1,589  2,0n 

Feixukle         ....^.--^ • 

2,096       2 

297|      523 

'               ' 

Total 

3,fM 

15 
3 

865 

1 
3 

982   1,527 

15         16 
7         10 

m 

7 
8 

1.719}  2,2« 

1,135 

2,«81   S,«K 

Debarred: 

Ifale  .,  .   ,- 

55 

21 
32 

2* 
4^ 

1? 

afl         14 

39         50 

Female - 

52.... 

Total 

107       3 

4 

22|        26 

15 

58         6S 

19 

75         94 

Heusewives  wilhont  other  occupatioa.. 
Children  under  M  without  occupaLUm., 

2131      1 
W7'.... 

130 
iQ7 

120 
207 

129 

a2^ 

:::::: 

120 
228 

240 
5'.5 

240 

535 

ftesided  in  Hawaii: 

After  Jan.  1, 1907 

(Uf'      2 
919       2 

j 

272 
297 

371       ^43 
«I3       910 

1 

272 
297 

371 

643 

Prior  to  Jan.  1,1907 

■•"1 

613       910| 

Total  farmer  refiideote 

1,56«|      4 

969 

«W    1,553 

1 
1 

561)       9S4    1,5S3| 

How  related  to  resident: 

Parents - * 

89 

1,299 

97H 

8 
144 
433 

81         89 

1,14H{  1,290 

-545*      97i4 

8 
144 
433 

8i:   ^ 

1,146    1,290 
M5       978 

W'tres        

'   1 

Children 

....... 

j 

........ 

Total  parents,  wivesand  children 
ofrendents 

2,357.... 

.... 

1 

585 

) 
l,772j  2,357 

5% 

1,77|  2,357 

Kind  of  passport: 

Llmtted  to  Hawaii 

3,^>7n 

....    567 

9821  1,549 

579 

1,768  2.347 

1,146 

2,750j  3,«6 

Limited  to  United  Btatea 

9 

o 

Limited  to  other  comitriee 

26,      2 

572..,, 

2,2I«       I 
922,.... 
1S4.... 

ta .... 

241       1 

"i- 

81,... 
2       1 

2 

74 

130 
5.=i 
10 

8 
8 

2 

S2 

517 

21          4 

ft 

4 

258 

1,00^ 

41* 

59 

24 

4 

1 

3 

10 

338 

1,346 

5%3 

S» 

35 
9 

4 

3 
3 

8 

154 
594 
26^ 

f 

2 

55 

«         14 
497       561 

Passports  dated  during— 

Month  of  arrival 

1 
140       22\     Ml 

First  month  preceding  arrival 

Third  month  preceding  arrival 

Fourth  month  preceding  arrival. . . 

Fifth  month  preceding  arrival 

Bixth  month  preceding  arrival 

Prioi  to  sixth  month  preceding  ar- 
rival, but  not  before  Mar.  14, 1907 
Occupations  mentioned  in  passports: 

Nonlaboring  occupations 

Laboring  occupauons 

.VH) 
217 

4 
1 

3 

2 

982 

822 

3r)7 

90 
2,5 
12 
9 

s 

2 
1,499 

341 

tl5 

30 

11 

5 

3 

.... 

3 

1,574 

635 

94 

30 

8 

2 

6 

2 

2,754 

2.168 
900 
179 
60 
21 
13 

8 

55 
2 

3,853 

Occupations  not  mentioned  iii  pass- 
ports  

3,922 

' 

» 

1,772 

2,354 

1.099 

>  37  applicants  without  passports  consisted  of  9  aonlaborers  and  4  laborers,  who  were  Hawaiian  born; 
9  nonlaDorcrs  and  4  laborers  from  countries  other  than  lapan:  2  nonlaberers  and  4  laborers  were  stowaways; 
1  nonlaborer  and  2  laborers  were  former  fesidents;  1  aonlaborer  was  not  in  poisession  of  any  kind  of  pass 
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In  possession  of  pas^orts— Centtniwd. 

WKhoot  passport. 

Witii  and  without 
passport. 

Not  entiUed  to  pw»- 
port:     Not     lormw 
residente,    nor   par- 
eats,  wives,  or  cUI- 
dren  of  residents. 

Tetftlw^k^msportB. 

j 

1 

Z 

1 

1 

j 

, 

1 

1 

j 

-3 

2 

0 

Ti 

25 

1,28S 

a.  781 

4,800 

23 

" 

1S7 

L251 

2,795 

4,644 

t 
«0             9 
13              7 

«9 

ao 

?02 

fi06 

1,110 
1,587 

1,812 
2.103 

17 
4 

9 
1 

26 

5 

&10 

I.IM 

1,«38 
S.J89S 

73-           f6!           « 

l.SOB^,       2.f»7|        3,905 

21 

Vi 

31 

1.229 

2,707 

3.936 

1 
11             7              H 
T"             2              2 

.i      « 

59 

2 
1 

4 

6 

11 

11 

47 
41 

58 

52 

' 

1              9>            10 

20;             84 

104 

2 

4 

6 

22 

88 

110 

3 1             3 

3 3 

243 

638 

243 
538 

"^ 

1 
9 

»4 
547 

244 

547 



i 

272 
297 

371 
613 

643 
oin 

8 
11 

280 
304 

371 
617 

651 

1 

4 

021 

1 

569!           984i        1,553 

IS 

4 

19 

584 

988 

1  572 

1 

8 
144 
433 

Rl               flO 

8 
144 
433 

81 

1,146 

545 

89 

1,146 
545 

1,290 
978 

1  290 

978 

1 

1        i 

585 

1,772 

3  .IS? 

585 

1.772 

2.357 



54         ao 
11 

9              6 

9              2 
36            13 

181              4 
3'             2 
2              1 

t ' 

1 

2 

74 
11 

14 

11 

49 
22 
6 

3 

4 
3 

2 

26 

1 

72 

1,200 
11 
17 

163 
630 
283 

2,770 

3,970 
11 
28 

572 
2.217 
922 
184 
63 
25 
16 

10 

81 
3 

3,925 

11 

409 

1.587 

A.10 

881             M 

32 
16 
14 

2 

80 

31 
9 

8 

1 
3 

2,777 



25 
49 

1 
1 

23 

:::::::::i. ......; 

1,148 

L....... 

• 

port  at  time  of  leaving  Japan,  and  the  circumstances  regarding  noQpossession  of  passport  by  1  nonlaborer 
are  unkuovm. 
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Table  1. — Summary  of  Chinese  seeking  admission  to  the  United  States  y  fiscal  yean  ended 
June  SO,  191S  to  1918,  by  classes. 


Class  alleged. 


United  States  dtisens. 

Wives  of  United 
States  citizens 

Returning  laborers . . . 

Returning  merchants. 

Other  merchants 

Members  of  mer- 
chants'f^uullies 

Students 

Travelers 

Teachers 

Officials 

Miscellaneous 

Granted  the  privilege 
of  transit  In  bond 
across  land  territory 
ofthe  United  States. 

Total 


1913 


2,171 

126 

1,036 

986 

105 


6,662 


121 

9 
5 
13 
16 


738     92 
370     11 

19 

33 


40   116 


384 


1914 


2,201 

122 

1,000 
881 
180 

807 


88 


5,773 


139 


20 


130 


338      5 

29 

17 
110.... 


97 


1915 


1,990 
7^      889 


960 


746 

844 

61 

15 

224 


410  5,661 


30 


119 

2... 
4     1 
6. 
7... 

96  ] 
2.. 
2... 


268     2 


1916 


1,982 

106 
690 
8S0 
242 

741 
801 
86 
28 
105 
101 


5,198 


437 


jfl7 


2,018 

110 
618 
091 
180 


129 

6 
6 
18 
13 


094   121 

2231  4 
521. ... 
19 
72  7 
97     17 


4,774 


321 


1918 


I 


946 

132 
491 
620 
129 

380 
225 

41 
17 
128 
147 


134,977 


38,143 


143 


306     1 


1 


1  OX  these  28^838  were  destined  to  FraDoe  for  war  work. 
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Tablr  3. — Chineu  claiming  American  cUizeMhip  by  birth,  or  to  be  the  wives  or  children 
of  American  cilitenMf  admitted^  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  i91S,  by  ports. 


g 

Foreign, 
bora 
wives 

or 

natives. 

Foreign- 
bom 
childroB 

of 
natives. 

Native  bom. 

of 
depaitnuB 
(known  as 
"raw  na- 
tives"). 

Record    of    departure 
(known  as  "returning 
natives"). 

Port 

Status  as 
native  bora 
deterailnsd 

by  U.  8. 
Government 
previous  to 

present 
appUcatltm 

for  admis- 
sion. 

Status  not 
previously 

Total 

fian  Fnneisoo.Cal 

91 
21 

252 
Si 

4 

4 

312 
115 

46 

7 

7ai 

Seattle,  Wash. 

200 

Vancouver,  British  Columbia 

KoBtx«al,  Canada 

1 
1 

1 

a 

1 
1 

3 

Boston,  fraw ...  .......  

10 

14 

Total    oontinental    United 
States 

114 
18 

815 
16 

8 
5 

480 
62 

85 
43 

922 

Honolulu,  Hawaii 

141 

Grand  total 

132 

831 

13 

402 

98|         1.006 

BY  WHOM  AI>&IITTS1>. 

124 
8 

304 

27 

'? 

488 
3 

1 

94 

4 

1,022 

Department 

43 

Courts 

I 

Table  4. — Appeals  to  department  from  excluding  decisions  under  ClwMse-erdtisum  UswSf 
fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1918,  by  ports. 


Action  taken. 


San 
Fran- 
cteoo. 


Seattle, 
Waab. 


Hono- 
lulu, 
Hawaii 


New 
York. 


Boston, 


Mon- 
treal. 
Canada: 


Total. 


Number  of  appeals 

Ddsposition: 

Sostained  (admitted) 
Dismissed  (rejected). 


95 
109 


12 


305 


114 
191 


Table  b.— Disposition  of  eases  of  resident  Chinese  applying  for  return  certificates,  fiscal 

year  ended  June  SO,  1918. 


Class. 

submitted. 

Primary  disposition. 

Disposition  on  appeal. 

Total 

certificates 

granted. 

Total 
certificate  > 

Granted. 

I>enied. 

Sustained. 

Dismissed. 

finally 
refused. 

Native  bora 

Exempt  classes... 
Laborers ..* 

761 
639 
400 

720 
532 
377 

41 
107 
23 

4 
3 

6 
7 
2 

724 
535 
377 

37 
104 
23 

Total 

1,800 

1,629 

171 

7 

14 

1,636 

164 
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Table  ^.—Action  taken  in  the  cases  of  Chinese  persons  arrested  on  the  charge  of  being  in 
the  United  States  in  violation  of  law,  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1918. 


CASES  BEFORE  t'NITED  STATES  COllllISSIONEBS. 

Until  order  of  deportation  or  discharge: 

Arrests 104 

Pending  before  bearing  June  30, 1917 49 

Total 153 

Disposition- 
Died 1 

Escaped 1 

Discharged 69 

Tending  before  hearing  June  30, 1918. ..  44 

Ordered  deported 48 

After  order  of  deportation: 
Ordered  deported 


48 


Ordered  deported 

Awaiting  deportation  or  appeal  June  30, 
1917 10 

Total 58 

Disposition- 
Deported 30 

A  waiting  deportation  or  appeal  June 
30,  191o. ...•••..•.•.••*.•.•••••••.•••       V 

Appealed  to  district  courts 19 


CASES  BEFORE  UNITED  STATES  DISTRICT  COURTS. 

Until  order  of  deportation  or  discharge: 

Appealed  to  district  courts ' 20 

Pending  before  trial  June  30, 1917 64 

Total _74 

Disposition — 

Discharged 7 

Pending  before  trial  June  30, 1918 60 

Orderea  deported 17 

After  order  of  deportation: 

Ordered  deported 17 

Awaiting  deportation  or  appeal  to  higher 
courts  June30, 1917 3 

Total 20 


CASES   BEFORE   UNITED   STATES  DISTRICT    COURTS— 

continued. 

After  order  of  deportation— Continued. 
Disposition- 
Deported 13 

Awaiting  depoxtation  or  appeal  June  30, 

1918 6 

Appealed  to  higher  courts 2 


CASES  BEFORE  HIGHER  UNITED  STATES  COURTS, 

Until  order  of  deportation  or  discharge: 

Appealed  to  higher  United  States  courts..     2 
Pending  before  trial  June  30, 1917 U 

Total 13 

Disposition— 


ISpO! 

Discharged 2 

Pendine  before  trial  June  30, 1918 7 

Orderea  deported 4 


After  order  of  deportation: 

Ordered  deported 4 

Awaiting  deportation  June  30, 1917 17 


Total. 


Disposition- 
Deported  8 

Awaiting  deportation  June  30, 1918 13 

RECAPITULATION  OF  ALL  CASES. 

Arrests 104 

Pending,  June  30, 1917,  including  those  awaiting 
deportation  or  appeal 144 


Total. 


248 


Disposition- 
Died,  escaped,  and  forfeited  bail 2 


Discharged 68 

Deported 61 

Pending,  June  30. 1918,  including  those 
await ing  deportation  or  appeal. 127 


SUMMARY  OF  ACTION  TAKEN  IN  THE  CASES  OF  CHINESE  ARRESTED,  FISCAL  YEAR 

ENDED  JUNE  30,  1918. 


1 

t 

< 

^ 
a 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

'l 

S 

1 

1 

Arrip-'^t?  mtide, .,.....-.....,. -.-,,.^.,p. 

1 
2 
8 

IS 

2 

72 

3 

n 

1 

% 

D 

7 

4 

104 

Died,  ej^caiwa,  lind  forMie4  btill,.,, .,,..,..,.. 

i 

Discliargtd.* _. 

Deported ,.,.,. .,,,„,..,... » 

U 

Ij 

15 

i 

i 

IS 

« 

3 
10 

s 

1 

4 

1 

T 
8 

1 

i 

i  Includes  one  remanded  (rom  higher  United  States  courts. 
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jyorte 
judu 


Tadlb  7,— Chinese  arrested  and  dejyortedy  fiseal  years  ended  June  SO^  1914  to  1918, 

judidat  districts. 


t.            -:— ^ 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

Judicial  district. 

Ar- 
rests. 

Depor- 
tations. 

Ar- 
rests. 

Depor- 
tations. 

Ar- 
rests. 

Depor- 
tations. 

Ai^ 

rests. 

Depor- 
tations. 

Ar- 
rests. 

Depor- 
tations. 

Maine 

3 
5 

.  .  . 

2 
29 

2 

5 

4 
1 

22 
7 

63 

1 
2 

1 

4 
1 
1 
3 

Massachusetts 

1 
1 

3* 

1 
3 
1 
8 
4 
5 

2 

1 

Connecticut 

1 

2 

30 

1 
2 
8 

6 
7 

68 
3 
6 

18 
9 
3 

30 
4 
7 

ii* 

1 

2 

6 

1 

1 

Northern  New  York 

12 
26 

1 
18 

? 

1 
4 

Bouthem  New  York 

44 
""9* 

13 

Western  New  York 

2 

Eastern  New  York 

9 
9 

6 
8 

1 
3" 

6 

4* 

1 
7 

1 
1 

1 

Eastern  Pennsylvania 

Western  Pennsylvania 

Middle  Pennsylvania 

2 

3 

New  Jersey..' 

8 
2 

1 

12 
8 

4 

8 

1 

2* 

7 

3 

Maryland . . 

District  of  Columbia 

6 
3 

1 





Eastern  Virginia 

1 
1 

1 



Northern  West  Virginia 

1 



Southern  West  Virginia 

2 



Northern  Georgia 

i 

3 

Bouthem  Georgia 

:::::::::::::: 

Middle  Alabama 

1 
1 

1 



Bouthem  Alabama 

Northern  Florida 

1 

2 

1 

Ront>i<><71  IJ'lOTida       ... 

1 

1 

3 

3 

Bouthem  Mississippi 

2 
2 
2 

8 

Eastern  Louisiana.'. 

3 

1 

2 

Eastern  Kentucky 

2 
3 
6 

Northern  Ohio 

12 
2 

1 

1 

8  1 

2 

1 

2 

Bouthem  Ohio 

Indiana 

2 
23 

i 

9 

3 
8 

1 

Northern  Illinois 

9 

6 

15 

3 

15 

10 

6 

Boiithern  Tiitnois  ............ 

Eastern  Michigan 

8 

1 

i' 

7 

1 

1 

i" 

1 
1 

1 

1 

Western  Michigan 

1 

Eastern  Wisconsin 

Northern  Iowa 

4 
3 

4 
2 

2 

Minnesota 

1 

1 

1 

Eastem  Missouri 

1 

Western  Missouri 

2 

1 

■  2 

1 

North  Dakota. 

1 

1 

1 

"■"""1 

Idaho 

1 

1 

t 

Montana 

1 

1 1 

Wyoming 

2 
2 

1 

4 

1 

3 
4 

2 
2 

Western  Wa^higton 

1 

2 
1 
2 
1 
9 
18 
3 

2 

Ea"«tem  Washington .....  .  . 

Oreeon 7. 

4 
4 

4 

62 
6 
7 
6 
8 

2 

2 

3 

6' 

13 
3 

2 

1 
3 
16 

1 

1 
1 
8 
13 

1 

1 

1 

Utah 

Northern  California 

9 
fiO 
8 
6 
8 
36 

14 

31 

6 

1 

...... 

9 
80 
6 
2 
1 
22 

6 

8 

2 

Southern  California 

0 

Arizona 

New  Mexico 



Northern  Texas 

2 

1 

1 

1 

...... 

1 

3 

Western  Okli^boma .......... 

HawaU 

2 

1 

2 

1 

4 

3 

Porto  Rico 

4 

4 

"*****"r 

Total 

225 

131 

296 

119 

212 

104 

116 

69 

104 

'A 
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Table  S.—MucelUmeoui  Chinese  transactions^  fMcal  jfear  ended  June  SO,  1918 ^  by  port9^ 


Class. 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

d 
> 

z 

i 
1 

a 

s 

1 

O 

1 

} 

4 

c^  o  ^ 

.1 

United  States  dUtens  (ChiiVBe)  ad- 
mitted    .             

I 

6»!  179 

1,281'  m 

25L     14 

132 

277 
10 

2 

$ 

1  29,713 
23 

13 

Alien  Ciiinese'itoiltted 

AUen  Chinese  debarred 

Chinese  granted  the  piii^ege  ol  tran- 
sit in  bond  aeross  land  territory  of 
the  UirftedSUtes 

"i 

f4 
4 

38 

12 

79 

U 
5 

i 

1 

'i^ 

I 

3.872 

9 

1 
1 

fi 

Chinese  denied  the  prlTltepe  of  transit 
in  bottd  across  land  territory  of  the 
UnitedStatas 

49 

1 

113 
315 

1 

Chinese  granted  the  pilvflege  of  tran- 
sit by  water... -....- • 

. 

m 

Chinese  denied  the  privilege  of  transit 
try  water 

1  ■ 

1 

r 

137 

laD 

3S 

1 

( 
1 

B 
2t 

1 

1    ; 

,' 

... 

... 

•■• 

i     i 

411 

Cliliiese  mierehai^  witk  retnm  certifi- 
cates departing 

4 

1 

3... 

1 

471 

Chineae  merciuuits'  wives  with  return 

1 

1     , 

% 

Chinese  merchaxits'  minor  children 
wftb  letnni  oertlflcates  departing. . . 

1 

1     \ 

s 

Chinese  stodeats  with  return  certifi- 
cates departing 

1 

4 
3 

1 

... 

15 

J  . 

i     , 
1'     -" 

•-- 

-- 

... 

3V 

Chinese  teachers  with  rrtum  certffl- 
cates  departiog 

1  ' 

f 

tiflcates  departing 

393 

? 

1 

3 

-, 

— 

... 

#it 

1 

lOr  these  2S,83S  were  destilBed  to  Fiamce  for  war  wwk. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  CHIEF  OF  THE  DIVISION  OF  INFORMATION. 


U.  S.  Depabtment  of  Labob, 

BUBEAU  OF  ImMIOBATION, 

Division  of  Infobbcatiok, 

Washington,  Ockher  i,  1916. 

Herewith  is  submitted  the  tenth  annual  report  of  the  Division  of 
Information. 

Owing  to  great  changes  brought  about  by  the  entrance  of  the  United 
States  to  a  world  war  testing  whether  right  shall  prevail  over  might, 
this  report  shall  differ  materially  from  those  made  by  the  division  in 
former  years.  This  difference  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Division  of 
Information,  in  addition  to  duties  imposed  on  it  by  statute  was  di- 
rected to  enter  and  assist  in  the  performance  of  service  in  a  field  of 
action  previously  untrod  by  any  save  those  who  made  up  the  staff 
of  the  division  and  the  Bureau  of  Immigration,  of  which  the  Division 
of  Information  is  a  part. 

What  is  now  so  well  and  favorably  known  as  the  United  States 
Eniployment  Service  took  its  initial  step  in  well-doing  in  the  Bureau 
of  Immigration  when,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
the  Commissioner  General  authorized  the  Division  of  Information  to 
extend  the  field  of  its  operations  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States  where 
the  Bureau  of  Immigration  has  a  foothold. 

Before  detailing  the  ste{>s  taken  by  the  department  in  making  use 
of  the  Division  of  Information  as  the  nucleus  around  which  the  United 
States  Employment  Service  grew  to  be  the  power  for  good  that  it  is 
now  admitted  to  be,  a  brief  recital  of  how  the  initialsteps  were  taken  to 
bring  the  Department  of  Labor  into  being  may  serve  a  useful  purpose. 

In  the  organic  act  which  gives  the  Department  of  Labor  its  com- 
mission to  represent  the  wage  earners  of  the  United  States  as  one  of 
the  great  departments  of  the  United  States  Government  will  be  found 
a  declaration  of  purpose  which  leads  the  writer  of  this  report  to  believe 
that  the  hand  which  penned  the  lines  was  directed  by  Divine  Provi- 
dence.    Read  that  declaration  in  these  words: 

The  purpose  of  the  Department  of  I^bor  shall  be  to  foster,  promote,  and  develop 
the  welfare  of  the  wage  earners  of  the  United  States,  to  improve  their  working  con- 
ditions, and  to  advance  their  opportunities  for  profitable  employment. 

In  those  36  words  will  be  found  the  fruition  of  hope  and  effort  of 
the  workers  of  the  United  States  extending  over  a  period  of  48  yeara. 
The  Department  of  Labor  did  not  spring  into  being  automaticfuly  or 
as  the  result  of  hasty  planning.  While  the  Department  of  Labor 
owes  its  existence  to  the  persistent  effort  of  organized  labor,  it  repre- 
sents and  acts  for  all  labor.  In  this  connection  it  is  proper  to  say  that 
all  labor  is  represented  by  those  who  speak  and  act  for  organized 
labor.     No  gain  or  concession  has  ever  been  won  by  organized  labor 
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that  it  did  not  generously  share  with  unorganized  labor.  The  cam- 
paigns for  fewer  hours  of  toil,  a  larger  wage,  more  satisfactory  and 
sanitary  conditions  in  mine,  workshop,  and  home  were  all  conducted 
by  workers  who  were  believers  in  and  part  of  the  organized-labor 
movement  of  the  United  States. 
In  1859  Abraham  Lincoln  said: 

Labor  is  the  great  source  from  which  nearly  all,  if  not  all,  human  comforts  and 
necessities  are  drawn. 

In  saying  that  he  expressed  the  opinion  of  a  private  citizen,  but  on 
December  3,  1861,  when  as  President  of  the  United  States  he  spoke 
to  the  first  regular  session  of  Congress  after  his  inauguration,  he 
delivered  a  message  not  to  Congress  or  the  people  of  the  United  States 
alone  but  to  men  and  women  everywhere  who  toiled  for  human 
welfare  with  hand  or  brain.  In  that  m^age  will  be  found  one  or 
two  paragraphs  in  which  no  doubt  as  to  labor's  being  the  source  of 
''all  numan  comforts"  will  be  found.     Said  he: 

But  there  is  one  point  *  *  *  to  which  I  ask  a  brief  attention.  It  is  the  effort 
to  place  capital  on  an  equal  footing  with,  if  not  above,  labor.  *  *  *  Labor  is 
prior  to  and  independent  of  capital.  Capital  is  only  the  fruit  of  labor,  and  could  never 
nave  existed  if  laoor  had  not  first  existed.  Labor  is  the  superior  of  capital  and  deserves 
much  the  higher  consideration. 

When  Lincoln  uttered  those  words  he  stood  at  the  parting  of  the 
ways  between  slave  and  free  labor. 

When  the  war  between  the  States  ended,  the  trade  organizations  of 
the  United  States  that  had  languished  during  foiu*  years  of  strife  began 
to  take  on  new  life,  and  in  the  call  for  renewed  activity  among  trade- 
unionists,  north  and  south,  the  foregoing  message  of  Lmcoln  occupied 
a  prominent  place. 

When  in  1865  over  2,000,000  of  men  laid  aside  the  weapons  of  war 
to  pick  up  the  tools  of  industry,  they  foimd  few  opportunities  for 
profitable  employment  awaiting  them  in  their  old  homes.  Skilled 
artisans  were  obliged  to  compete  with  others  in  the  fidd  where  com- 
mon labor  was  done.  There  was  no  Department  of  Labor  in  existence 
then  to  direct  its  Division  of  Information  to  ^'gather  from  all  available 
sources  useful  information  regarding  the  resources,  products,  and 
physical  characteristics  of  each  State  and  Territory"  and  place  it  at 
the  disposal  of  the  war-worn  men  who  experienced  great  difficulty 
in  finding  employment  of  any  kind. 

Everyone  now  knows  that  there  were  many  opportunities  for 

Erofitable  employment  in  the  United  States  at  the  close  of  the  war 
etween  the  States,  but  the  workingmen  of  that  day  did  not  know 
where  to  find  them  and  the  Government  had  but  little  information  on 
the  subject.  There  were  vast  areas  of  untiUed  land  awaiting  the 
touch  of  labor,  and  men  were  directed  to  where  they  could  locate  on 
these  lands,  but  aside  from  that  nothing  was  done  to  find  jobs  for  the 
jobless.  The  vast  pubhc  domain  waS  then  large  enough  to  afford  an 
mdus trial  safety  valve  for  those  who  had  sufficient  means  to  engage  in 
farming,  but  the  cities  and  towns  were  crowded  for  a  long  time  with 
men  who  were  unfitted  for  farm  hfe  and  could  not  find  other  employ- 
ment. Fortunately,  a  number  of  trade-unions  survived  the  war. 
A  member  of  the  Ship  Carpenters'  Union,  Richard  F.  Trevellick,  of 
Detroit,  Mich.,  began  an  agitation  on  the  subject  of  *^  National 
unity  in  trade  and  labor  matters.''  As  a  result  of  his  effort  a  confer- 
ence of  leading  trade-unionists  met  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  <Mr  August  14, 
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1865.  They  remained  in  session  two  or  three  days  and  agreed  on  a 
plan  to  arouse  an  interest  in  their  movement  among  worjdngmen. 
They  adopted  a  number  of  resolutions,  among  them  the  following: 

Every  department  of  the  Federal  Government  is  now  and  has  been  officered  by 
professional  men,  business  men,  or  manufacturers.  Tbev  are  or  have  been  employers 
of  labor  or  counselors  of  employers  of  labor — ^naturally  their  sympathies  are  not  witii 
labor.  There  should  be  at  Washington  a  Department  of  Labor  to  be  officered  by  men 
who  are  of  and  with  labor.  The  duty  of  that  department  to  be  the  guarding  of  labor 
interests  in  every  way  now  known  or  which  hereafter  may  become  known. 

Following  that  conference  a  correspondence  was  carried  on  between 
the  chief  officers  of  national  and  international  unions.  The  following 
is  a  quotation  from  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Trevellick,  November  28, 
1865: 

With  so  many  men  out  of  work;  with  the  South  ruined  in  many  places;  with  industry 
choked  with  willing  but  idle  hands;  with  the  Federal  Government  struggling  to  restore 
order  in  the  South  and  keep  the  wheels  turning  elsewhere,  it  strikes  me  tnat  something 
should  be  done  by  the  Government  to  set  men  to  work  to  revive  industry.  What  do 
you  think? 

That  is  a  quotation  from  a  letter  written  to  William  H.  Sylvis,  of 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  who  was  for  many  years  president  of  the  Molders' 
National  (afterwards  International)  union.  He  was  at  that  time 
endeavoring  to  bring  the  trade-unions  of  the  United  States  into  closer 
relationship  than  then  existed.  In  his  reply  to  Trevellick  he,  among 
other  things,  said: 

'  It  comes  to  me  with  the  force  of  conviction  *  »  *  that  it  [the  Federal  Govern- 
ment] should  do  more  than  start  the  wheels  turning;  it  should  keep  them  turning. 
It  will  not  move  in  the  matter  at  your  request,  or  my  request,  or  the  individual 
request  of  every  trade-unionist  in  the  land.  I  believe  it  can  be  made  to  move  if  we 
can  cause  labor  to  show  a  united  front.  *  *  *  Open  up  a  correspondence  with 
those  you  know  or  can  get  the  address  of  among  labor  friends  and  let  us  make  another 
try  at  getting  them  together  in  national  convention  where  we  may  adopt  plans  to 
make  labor's  voice  heeded  and  respected.  »  *  *  Congress  wiU  not  do  it,  the 
President  can  not  do  it.  and  his  Cabinet  can  not  do  it.  What  is  everybody's  business 
is  nobody's  work.  What  we  need  is  a  department  of  the  Government  attending 
exclusively  to  labor  matters  with  its  head  in  the  President's  Cabinet  to  speak  for  u«. 

So  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  that  and  the  Louisville  resolution  are 
the  first  direct  declarations  in  favor  of  the  establishment  of  a  Depart- 
ment of  Labor. 

In  1863  the  Machinists  and  Blacksmiths'  International  Union 
appointed  a  conmiittee  to  act  with  similar  committees  from  other 
umons  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  national  federation  of  unions. 
In  January,  1864,  William  H.  Sylvis,  at  a  convention  of  the  Holders' 
International  Union,  held  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  had  a  committee  ap- 
pointed to  act  with  the  machinists  and  blacksmiths'  committee,  but 
It  does  not  appear  that  anything  came  of  it  until  the  Louisville  con- 
ference of  August,  1865,  was  held. 

In  February,  1866,  WiUiam  Harding,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  president 
of  the  Coachmakers'  International  Union,  had  a  conference  with  Mr. 
Sylvis  and  arranged  for  a  preliminary  meeting  of  representatives  of 
trade-unions  to  be  held  in  ISew  York,  March  26,  1866.  At  this  meet- 
ing, which  was  not  largely  attended,  John  Reid,  William  Harding, 
ana  John  H.  Fay  were  authorized  to  call  a  national  convention  at 
Baltimore  on  August  20,  1866.  When  this  convention  assembled  it 
was  called  to  order  by  William  Gathers,  president  of  the  trade 
assembly  of  Baltimore.    John  llinchcliffe,  ot  Illinois,  was  named  as 
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temporary  ciiairman  and  J.  C.  C.  Wkalej,  of  Washiogtoa^  D.  C,  was 
elected  pennanent  cbakm&n.    Before  aidjoutBing  tkat  body  ap- 

?ointed  a  committee,  with  HuichcUffe  as  chairman,  to  watt  on 
resident  Johnson  and  tell  him  what  was  wanted.  No  records  of 
that  convention  were  printed  but  the  principles  enunciated  at  tiie 
LotiijsviUe  oonference  "were  reaHirmed.  A  report  made  by  Hisich- 
cliffe  discloses  the  fact  that  Pi^stdent  Johnson  was  given  a  copy  of 
the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Baltimore  convention.  BeJore 
adjourning,  the  convention  formed  a  permanent  organization  and 
caJlied  it  '*The  National  Labor  Union,  to  be  composed  of  delegates 
from  the  trade  and  iabor  tmk>ns  of  the  United  States." 

The  1867  convention  of  the  National  Labor  Union  was  held  in 
Chicago  and  the  declared  purposes  of  the  Baltimore  session  were 
adopted.  At  this  convention  WUliam  H.  Sylvis  laid  particular 
Mnphasis  on  the  Louisville  declaration  in  favor  of  a  Department  of 
Laoor  and  presented  a  resolution  having  that  object  in  view.  That 
resolution  appeared  on  the  minutes  of  the  session  as  follows: 

Re9oU)€d,  That  as  hhor  is  the  ioiUKlation  and  cause  of  national  prospexit^,  it  is  both 
the  duty  said  iaterest  of  the  Government  to  foster  and  protect  it.  Its  importance, 
liieiielore,  denaads  die  crea;tk)n  ^  an  e«ectitire  departmeat  ol  the  Ooremm^nt  at 
Washini^,  to  be  denosiinated  the  DefMStjnent  oi  Labor ^  -which  shall  aid  in  pn>- 
tecting  It  a^ve  all  other  intcorefita. 

In  August,  1868,  the  conrention  of  the  National  Labor  Union  met 
in  New  \  ork  City.  William  H.  Sylvis  was  elected  national  president 
of  the  organisation  and  after  acljournment  he  called  on  rresident 
Johnson  to  inform  him  of  what  organized  labor  desired  at  the  hands 
of  the  Federal  Government.  The  one  thing  on  which  he  laid  par- 
ticular stress  was  the  demand  for  a  D^artment  of  Labor;  dwelling 
on  that  subject  he  said: 

We  want  a  new  department  at  Washington  to  be  called  the  Department  of  Labor, 
the  head  of  eaid  department  to  be  called  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  to  be  chosen 
dwectly  <rom  the  ranks  of  workingmen.  To  this  department  ribould  be  nefeired  all 
^queetions  of  wa^es  and  the  hours  of  labor  in  the  nar^  yards  and  all  titfaer  Go^'emment 
worfcahops,  the  reg:i8try  and  regulation  of  tradeB-nniona  and  cooperatrve  aasociationa, 
the  di^osition  ^of  public  lauds,  and  all  otber  questiosQB  directly  cooaected  with  and 
affecting  labor. 

During  the  year  1868  Sj^lvis  became  associate  editor  of  the  Work- 
ingman's  Advoc^te^  published  by  Angus  C.  Cameroniy  of  Chicago. 
Through  the  eolumos  of  that  and  other  journals  Sylvis  urged  tha 
estabhshment,  at  Washington,  of  a  Department  of  Labor. 

William  H.  Sylvis  died  ki  1869,  ana  though  the  National  Labor 
Union  continued  in  existence  for  a  few  years  Uiereaf ter,  it  laclced  the 
inspiring  touch  of  the  master  hand  of  Sylvis.  Several  ineffectual 
attempts  to  revive  the  organization  were  made  but  without  success. 

In  December,  1871,  Hon.  George  F.  Hoar  intix>duoed  a  bill  in 
Congress  to  create  a  Commission  on  Labor.  The  trade-unions  of 
that  day,  while  they  supported  Mr.  Hoar  in  his  effort,  made  it  plain 
to  him  tnat  it  was  a  department  and  not  a  commission  that  oi^ganized 
labor  desired.  A  local  branch  of  the  Machinists  and  Blaclsniitha' 
International  Union,  located  at  Scranton,  Pa.,  in  writing  to  Mr. 
Hoar,  said: 

As  a  temporary  expedient  a  commiaiion  on  labor  maf  be  of  aervice,  bat  a  mere 
commission  will  not  satisfy  the  demand  of  the  oi^nized  workingaen  of  tius  city. 
The  unions  of  printers,  rainem,  and  tiie  machinists  and  blackamitka,  while  they  favor 

JrouT  measure  will  continue  their  effort  in  behalf  of  a  Department  of  Labor;  nothing 
ess  will  satisfy  us.  f^  i^nin]o 
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Tlie  bitt  iatmduced  by  Mr.  Hoar  did  not  become  law« 
Tiie  National  Lafeor  Uoiojoi  ceased  its  actirities  in  1871.  In  1873 
a  ceSl  WAS  iasiied  for  the  assembliBg  on  July  15  of  that  year  at  deve- 
land^  Ohio,  of  TepresentatiTes  of  tr&de-^uuons  for  the  purpose  of 
fornuisg  an  industrial  congress.  Ijhe  eall  was  si^ed  by  Martin  A. 
Foran,  president  of  the  Coopers'  International  Union;  Wifliam 
Sfi£[in,  president  of  the  Molders^  liitemationfil  Union;  John  Fehren- 
batch,  president  of  the  Machinists  and  Blacksmiths'  Ihtemational 
JJnkm;  and  Harry  Walls,  secretary  of  the  Mold^s'  International 
Union.  The  convention  when  it  assembled  was  not  laigely  attended. 
A  declaration  of  principles  was  adopted,  and  after  discussing  the  reso- 
lutions adopted  at  LouisriUe  in  1865  and  those  wliich  were  tavored  in 
the  conresitions  of  the  National  Labor  Union,  they  agreed  that  it 
would  stimulate  interest  in  the  moTement  throudioat  the  various 
States  if  State  labor  bureaus  were  asked  for.  The  demand  for  a 
Bepai^ment  of  Labor  was  not  abandoned,  but  it  was  deemed  wise  to 
ask  for  and  obtain  State  departments  or  bureaus.  Accordingly  the 
following  was  adopted: 

To  am^'«  at  l&e  tine  coaielitioa  of  the  prodttciiig  m«ases  in  ttieir  edticatioiiflJ,  monl, 
and  fittftiirta,!  condition,  we  d^mind  ijoon.  the  iey«cal  States  and  the  National  Govern- 
ment tke  establiflhm^nt  of  bureaus  of  labc^:  statistics. 

That  convention  was  cfdled  ^^Thie  Industrial  Congress,''  Its  |)ur- 
pose  m  the  nuiin  was  the  same  as  that  of  ^e  Natioul  Lab<H*  Union. 
it  adjourned  to  meet  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  on  the  second  Tuesday  in 
AprU,  1874. 

Between  tiie  adjournment  of  the  Industrial  Congress  in  1873  and 
its  reassembling  m  1874  a  new  national  labor  oiganizaticm  was 
brou^t  into  being.  One  of  the  delegates  to  the  Industrial  Congress 
held  m  Gerriand  was  John  Siney,  of  Pennsylvania,  who,  while  at  the 
convention,  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  making  inquiries  concerning 
conditions  in  the  eoal  fields  of  the  various  States.  Mr.  Siney  was  a 
eoal  miner.  Another  ooal  miner  in  attendance  was  John  Jam^,  of 
Blinois.  These  two  mexi  op^ied  np  a  correspondence  with  coal  miners 
in  the  several  States,  en&sting  in  their  campaign  Andrew  Koy,  of 
Ohio,  With  whose  assistanice  a  convention  of  coal  mmers  was  brought 
togedier  at  Youngstown,  Ohio,  on  October  9,  1873,  where  a  National 
tjnion  <d  Miners  was  oiganized.  At  that  convention  John  Siney  was 
dected  national  j^esident  and  John  James  national  secretary^  A 
number  df  resolutions  were  adopted.  John  James  introduced  a  reso- 
lution in  favor  of  a  ^^ National  l>epartment  of  Labor,''  following 
closely  the  language  of  the  Louisville  declaration  of  1865.  A  reso- 
lution presented  by  John  Siney  and  unanimously  adopted  is  of 
especial  interest  at  this  time: 

That  TfT*  xLff^  upon  a!!  c©a!  minew  the  uecesBity  of  hecornans  citizens  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  that  we  may  secure  by  the  use  of  the  haflot  the  services  of  men 
friendly  to  labor  both  in  our  8tate  and  Natioiud  councils. 

Pursuant  to  call  the  Industrial  Congress  assembled  at  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  on  April  14,  1874.  Delegates  were  present  representing  the 
Coopers'  International  Union,  the  Molders*  International  Imion, 
Grand  Division  Conductors'  Brotherhood,  Miners*  National  Union, 
Iron  and  Steel  Roll  Hands,  Sorereigns  of  Industry,  Industrial  Broth- 
erhood, Patrons  of  Hushandry,  Machinists  and  "blacksmiths'  Inter- 
national Union,  and  several  local  unions  of  various  occupations. 
At  this  session  the  name  of  the  organization  was  changed  from  Indus- 
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trial  Congress  to  Industrial  Brotherhood.  A  platform  or  declaration 
of  principles,  with  18  planks  was  adopted.  There  was  a  debate 
on  the  advisability  of  waging  a  campaign  in  favor  of  the  establish- 
ment of  a  *^  National  Department  of  Labor."  John  Siney,  repre- 
senting the  Miners'  National  Union^upported  by  John  Hinchcuffe, 
favored  a  resolution  *Ho  establish  a  JDepartment  of  Labor,"  but  with- 
drew it  when  assured  that  the  surest,  wisest  course  to  pursue  in  order 
to  achieve  the  desired  purpose  would  be  to  first  establish  bureaus  of 
labor  in  the  several  States  and  at  Washington.  The  resolution 
adopted  at  Cleveland  in  1873  favoring  the  establishment  of  bureaus 
of  labor  statistics  was  reaffirmed. 

Several  local  assemblies  of  the  Industrial  Brotherhood  were  organ- 
ized throughout  the  United  States,  but  the  national  body  finally  went 
the  way  of  the  National  Labor  Union. 

What  was  known  as  *' Jay  Cooke's  panic,"  begun  September  19, 
1873,  wrought  havoc  with  American  trade-unions.  Men  for  the 
first  time  in  history  took  to  the  road  in  large  numbers  as  tramps. 
Organization  for  a  time  came  to  a  standstill.  With  a  return  to 
normal  times  the  hopes  of  those  in  the  trade-imion  movement,  who 
had  given  thought  and  effort  to  establishing  ap  organization  that 
would  bring  labor  unions  into  closer  relationship,  found  expression 
in  an  association  then  growing  to  place  and  power  known  as  the 
Knights  of  Labor.  The  early  Knights  of  Labor  were  trade-union- 
ists who  had  suffered  througn  indiscreet  members  talking  too  freely 
of  what  transpired  in  the  meetings.  They  builded  slowly  and  secretly 
imtil  1881.  They  brought  the  several  branches  of  the  order  together 
in  a  national  convention,  called  the  general  assembly,  at  Reading, 
Pa.,  on  January  1,  1878.  In  that  general  assembly  there  were  three 
delegates  who  were  members  of  the  Industrial  Brotherhood.  Each 
one  l)rought  with  him  the  constitution  of  that  organization,  and 
acting  as  a  imit  succeeded  in  having  the  general  assembly  of  the 
Knights  of  Labor  adopt  the  preamole,  or  declaration  of  purposes, 
of  the  Industrial  Brotnerhood.  In  that  preamble  was  the  plank  in 
favor  of  the  establishment  of  labor  bureaus.  In  a  discussion  of  that 
plank  it  was  decided  not  to  demand  that  a  Department  of  Labor  be 
established  imtil  labor  bureaus  had  been  established  in  those  States 
where  shops^  mines,  and  factories  had  attracted  large  numbers  of 
skilled  working  men  and  women.  The  histoiy  of  the  organization 
of  State  labor  bureaus  may  be  f  oxmd  elsewhere. 

From  November  15  to  19,  1881,  a  new  organization,  the  "Federa- 
tion of  Organized  Trades  and  Labor  Unions,"  now  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  held  a  convention  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Among 
the  resolutions  adopted  at  that  convention  was  one  favoring  the 
establishment  of  a  national  labor  bureau.    It  reads  in  this  language: 

That  we  recognize  the  wholesome  effects  of  a  bureau  of  labor  statistics  as  created 
in  several  States  and  we  ui^e  upon  our  friends  in  Congress  the  parage  of  an  act  estab- 
lishing a  national  bureau  of  labor  statistics,  and  recommend  tor  its  management  the 
appointment  of  a  proper  person  identified  with  the  laboring  classes  of  the  country. 

That  convention  appointed  a  "legislative  committee''  consisting 
of  Richard  Powers,  Samuel  Gompers,  C.  F.  Bureau,  Alexander  C. 
Rankin,  and  W.  H.  Foster  to  look  after  labor  legislation. 

Until  the  National  Labor  Bureau  was  established  by  Congress  in 
1884  the  combined  effort  of  organized  labor  was  directed  to  that 
end.  ^        •  T 
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In  1879  Representative  Thomas  W.  Murch,  Imown  as  "the  Maine 
Stonecutter  "  a  member  of  the  Stonecutters'  Union,  introduced  a 
bill  to  establish  a  Bureau  of  Labor.  Congress  did  not  act  favorably 
on  the  measure,  but  in  1884,  when  the  first  Committee  on  Labor  of 
the  House  foimd  Hon.  J.  H.  Hopkins  of  Pennsylvania  as  its  chair- 
man and  Hon.  Martin  A.  Foran  of  Ohio,  heretofore  referred  to  as 
president  of  the  Coopers'  International  Union,  as  a  member,  a  com- 
mittee consisting  of  members  of  organized  labor  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  resurrected  the  Murch  biff  and  placed  it  in  the  hands  of 
Messrs.  Hopkins  and  Foran  for  action.  District  Assembly  No.  66 
of  the  Knights  of  Labor  and  the  Washington  Federation  of  Labor 
(these  two  Dodies  being  practically  one  organization)  furnished  the 
argmnents  in  favor  of  the  measure  and  massed  the  organized  labor 
forces  of  the  United  States  behind  the  Committee  on  Labor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  its  effort  to  secure  favorable  action  on 
the  bill. 

A  number  of  Representatives  introduced  bills  favoring  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  labor  bureau,  but  they  were  induced  to  lend 
their  support  to  what  became  known  as  the  Hopkins  bill.  The  gen- 
eral master  workman  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  had  personal  inter- 
views witi)  Representatives  John  J.  O'Neill  of  Missouri,  William 
McKinley  of  Onio  (afterwards  President),  and  one  or  two  others 
(who  had  introduced  bills)  in  behalf  of  the  Hopkins  measure  and 
received  their  assurances  of  support.  The  bill  passed  the  House  and 
went  to  the  Senate,  where,  through  the  imtirmg  efforts  of  Senator 
Henry  W.  Blair^  it  was  acted  on  favorably,  and  it  received  the 
approval  of  President  Arthur  on  Jime  27,  1884.  The  men  to  whom 
credit  is  due  for  their  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  wage 
earners  of  the  United  States  in  working  for  the  passage  of 
the  law  which  gave  labor  its  first  national  recognition,  through 
tbe  establishment  of  a  Bureau  of  Labor,  were  Paul  T.  Bowen,  Joseph 
Fanning,  George  A.  TraUor,  James  A.  Consadine,  Edwin  F.  Blake, 
Edward  W.  Oyster,  Millard  F.  Hobbs,  William  F.  Stickwell,  John 
Fallon,  two  brothers  named  Wild,  and  William  S.  Waudby.  The 
bureau,  was  made  a  part  of  the  Interior  Department  and  remained 
in  that  department  until  1888,  when  its  name  was  changed  from 
"bureau "  to  " department." 

At  the  general  assembly  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  which  met  in 
Minneapohs  in  October,  1887,  the  general  master  workman,  in  his 
annual  address,  said: 

I  believe  the  day  has  come  for  united  labor  to  ask,  at  the  hands  of  Congress,  the 
passage  of  a  law  creatine  a  Department  of  Labor  at  the  seat  of  the  National  Government. 
J  would  respectfully  asK  of  the  committee  on  legislation  to  prepare  a  bill  and  introduce 
it  to  Congress  at  the  next  session.  We  have  to-day  a  Department  of  War;  we  do  not 
need  it  at  all  in  comparison  to  a  Department  of  Labor.  The  Navy  Department  is  not 
such  an  important  one,  for  we  do  not  require  the  use  of  a  very  extensive  national  navy. 
The  prosperity  of  the  whole  country  rests  on  the  broad  shoulders  of  labor,  there  is 
nothmg  now  so  prominently  before  the  Nation  and  the  world  as  the  question  of 
labor.  Nearly  every  action  taken  now  by  the  Executive  or  his  Cabinet  deals  in  one 
way  or  another  with  the  question  of  labor;  its  ramifications  extend  everywhere,  its 
power  is  felt  everywhere,  and  its  usefulness  is  now  reco^zed  everywhere. 

All  this  being  true,  it  is  no  more  than  just  that  the  President  shoulcf  have  as  a  member 
of  his  Cabinet  a  man  who  represents  more  than  war,  more  than  a  few  vessels,  more 
than  a  sentiment,  more  than  a  class.  Labor  can  not  be  called  a  class,  for  it  is  every- 
where and  at  the  base  of  everything.  To  have  a  man  in  his  Cabinet  with  whom  to 
consult  on  the  question  of  labor,  the  President  would  be  in  a  better  position  to  deal 
with  the  question  of  capital.  ^  , 
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Labor  to-day  is  entitled  to  far  more  at  the  seat  of  Govemment  than  a  mere 
bureau,  but  it  will  not  receive  any  more  unless  it  asks  for  it.  I  recommend  that  it 
ask  for  the  establishment  of  a  Department  of  Labor. 

The  legislative  committee  appointed  at  that  session  consisted  of 
Ralph  Beaumont,  of  New  Yort;  James  Campbell,  of  Pennsylvania; 
and  John  J.  McCartney,  of  Maryland.    They  drew  up  a  bill  for 

Sresentation  to  Congress,  and  it  was  introduced  by  Hon.  John  J. 
I'Neill,  who,  after  canvassing  the  House  and  Senate,  informed  the 
legislative  committee  that  there  would  be  no  use  in  attempting  to  make 
the  head  of  the  department  a  member  of  the  President's  Cabmet.  Ac- 
cordingly the  title  '^Conunissioner  of  Labor"  was  retained,  the  name 
of  the  bureau  was  changed  to ' '  department,"  it  was  riven  an  independ- 
ent status  and  so  remamed  until  March  18,  1904,  wnen  it  was  merged 
into  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  as  one  of  its  bureaus. 
It  remainea  in  that  departmenl  imtil  March  4,  1913,  when  it  was 
transferred  to  and  became  a  bureau  of  the  newly  created  Department 
of  Labor. 

The  references  to  the  War  and  Navy  Departments  contained  in  the 
reconmaendation  of  the  general  master  workman  of  the  Knights  of 
Labor  in  1887,  31  years  ago,  occasioned  no  conmaent  in  that  day. 
No  person  on  American  soil  could  possibly  foresee  the  imperative 
necessity  for  the  strengthening  of  tnese  arms  of  the  Govemment 
occasioned  by  the  insane  greea  for  land  and  power  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Germany  in  its  attempt  to  set  up  the  rule  of  might  over  right 
throughout  the  world.  In  such  a  contest  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment could  not  remain  passive,  it  could  not  remain  true  to  the 
teachings  of  the  fathers  of  the  American  Republic  without  massing 
on  the  side  of  right,  in  the  majesty  of  their  lull  strength,  its  trinity 
of  duty,  efficiency,  and  power  as  represented  in  the  War,  Navy,  and 
Labor  Departments  of  the  Govemment.  Wars  occur  at  intervals; 
they  are  not  continuous;  but  labor  never  ceases.  Without  labor 
wars  could  not  be  waged ;  and  so  the  men  of  organized  labor — ^most  of 
whom  have  fought  their  last  battle  for  home  and  coimtry — ^who 
53  years  ago  began  the  agitation  for  the  establishment  of  a  Department 
of  Labor,  builded  better  and  wiser  than  they  knew  when  they  declared 
their  beUef  that  there  should  be  a  Govemment  agency  ^'officered  by 
men  who  are  of  and  with  labor."  All  through  the  years  the  moving 
guiding  spirits  in  the  labor  movement  of  the  United  States,  acting  in 
narmony  with  the  declared  wishes  of  the  masses,  looked  forward  to 
a  day  when  their  dignity  would  be  recognized  by  their  Government's 
establishing  a  department  in  their  name  and  devoted  to  their  interests. 
In  1912  the  Committee  on  Labor  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
found  at  its  head  one  who  was  ''of  and  with  labor."  A  bill  looking 
to  the  establishment  of  a  Department  of  Labor  was  introduced  ana 
referred  to  that  committee.  The  comimittee,  after  careful  considera- 
tion, gave  the  bill  added  strength,  reported  it  favorably,  worked 
industriously  for  its  passage,  it  became  law,  and  on  March  4,  1913, 
the  President  of  the  United  States  made  real  the  ideal  of  the  men 
of  1865  in  appointing  as  Secretary  of  Labor  such  a  man  as  they  had 
indicated  in  that  far  awa;^  time. 

The  foregoing  is  a  brief  recital  of  the  first  known  efforts  of 
organized  labor  to  secure  the  establishment  of  a  department.  No 
attempt  has  been  made  to  enter  into  detail.  The  field  of  organized 
labor's  activities  was  so  large  and  the  scenes  shifted  wiUi  such 
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rapidity  that  eTen  the  most  interested  actors  in  them  could  not  see, 
much  less  note,  all  that  transpired.  A  happening  of  moment  at 
intervals,  and  the  aim  of  those  wno  were  active  m  the  labor  movement 
is,  at  best,  all  that  can  be  recorded. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor,  the  Bureau  of  Inmi^ation,  the  Bureau  of 
Naturalization  (which  was  separated  from  the  Bureau  of  Immigration 
in  1913),  and  the  Children's  Bureau  took  their  initial  steps  toward  life 
and  activity  in  the  organized  labor  movement  of  the  United  States. 
To-day  the  Department  of  Labor,  as  its  name  indicates,  stands  for 
labor,  orgamzed  and  unorganized.  It  stands  for  labor  in  the  broadest 
acceptation  of  the  term,  it  stands  for  the  40,000,000  of  men  and 
women  who  with  hand  or  brain  do  that  which  is  useful  in  the  field  of 
production  in  the  United  States.  It  stands,  each  day  becoming 
more  solidified,  40,000,000  strong,  back  of  the  President,  who  with 
fateful  hand  points  the  way  to  victory  for  the  miUions  who  face 
death  that  all  mankind  may  live  in  freedom. 

In  previous  reports  of  the  Division  of  Information,  beginning  with 
that  of  1908,  tables  were  submitted  showing  the  niunber  of  persons 
who  applied  for  information  and  were  distributed  throughout  the 
Unitea  Btates.  Such  tables  will  be  omitted  from  this  report;  the 
reason  therefor  will  appear  later  on. 

The  Division  of  Information  was  provided  for  in  section  40  of  the 
immigration  act  of  February  20,  1907.  The  vital  part  of  that  section 
is  emoraced  in  the  following  words: 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  division  to  promote  a  beneficial  distribution  of  aliens 
admitted  into  the  United  States  among  tne  several  States  and  Territories  desiring 
immigration.  Oorrespondence  shall  be  had  with  the  proper  officials  of  the  States  and . 
Territories  and  said  (uvision  shall  gatiier  from  aU  avauable  sources  useful  information 
regarding  the  resources,  products,  and  ph^cal  characteristics  of  each  State  and 
Territory,  and  shall  publish  such  information  in  different  langua^  and  distribute 
the  publications  amonff  all  admitted  aliens  who'  may  ask  for  such  information  at  the , 
immigrant  stations  of  tne  United  States  and  to  such  other  persona  as  may  desire  the 
same. 

The  terms  of  that  part  of  section  40  were  faithfully  complied  with 
so  far  as  the  funds  appropriated  for  that  purpose  would  justifv.  No 
other  branch  of  the  Government  service  was  authorized  to  follow  up 
the  work  begun  by  the  Division  of  Information  and  direct  aliens  or 
citizens  to  such  places  of  emplo^ent  as  the  division  had  knowledge 
of,  and,  in  addition  to  the  duties  imposed  on  it  by  statute,  the  division 
began  to  direct  workers  to  where  their  services  were  required.  The 
information  gathered  and  the  bulletins  published  by  the  division 
were  given  not  only  to  ''admitted  aliens*'  but  ''to  such  other  persons 
as  may  (might)  desire  the  same/' 

On  March  4,  1913;  the  Division  of  Information,  which  up  to  that 
time  was  a  part  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  became 
a  division  in  the  Department  of  Labor,  retaining  its  original  status 
in  the  Bureau  of  Immigration,  of  which  it  was  and  is  a  part. 

Article  5  of  the  Regmations  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  deaUng 
with  the  Division  of  Information,  says: 

The  statutory  division  of  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  now  operates  in  part  under 
the  authority  of  its  own  organic  act  and  in  part  under  the  authority  of  the  orguiic  act 
of  the  department.  The  comprehensive  purpose  of  the  latter  as  prescribed  by  its  own 
terms  is  to  "  foster,  promote,  and  develop  the  welfare  of  the  wage  earners  of  the  United 
States,  to  improve  their  working  condition,  and  to  advance  their  opporttmities  for 
profitable  employment/'  The  same  act  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  employ  any  or 
either  of  the  bureaus  provided  for  the  department  and  to  *  *  *  distiibute  or 
consolidate  the  same  as  may  be  deemed  desirable  in  the  public  interests.  ^qqq[^ 
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The  first  occasion  that  presented  itself  to  the  division,  after  its 
incorporation  in  the  Department  of  Labor,  to  advance  the  oppor- 
tunities of  any  considerable  number  of  wao^e  earners,  came  witn  ihe 
opening  of  the  harvest  season  of  1914  in  the  wheat-growing  States. 
An  appeal  for  help  to  gather  the  crop  came  to  the  Secretarv  of  Labor 
from  Oklahoma  on  May  26 ;  it  was  followed  up  by  appeals  for  help 
from  Kansas,  Missouri,*^  and  South  Dakota.  Through  a  cooperative 
arrangement  with  the  Post  Ofiice  Department  the  Secretary  author- 
ized the  placing  in  post  offices  of  bulletins  notif ving  the  public  of  the 
wants  of  these  States..  The  details  are  set  fortn  in  the  report  of  the 
division  for  that  year.  Keports  from  the  States  named  indicate  that 
at  least  75,000  men  responded  to  the  call  for  help,  and  for  the  first 
time  in  many  years  reports  of  grain  rotting  on  the  ground  for  want 
of  harvest  help  were  missing  from  the  papers.  The  steps  taken  in 
1914  to  harvest  the  wheat  crop  have  been  followed  each  year  since 
then  with  increasing  success. 

The  manufacturing  and  tenement  sections  of  Salem,  Mass.,  were 
destroyed  by  fire  on  June  25,  1914.  Thousands  of  boot  and  shoe 
workers  and  makers  of  textile  labrics  were  thrown  out  of  employment 
and  rendered  homeless.  Representative  Augustus  P.  Gardner,  of 
Massachusetts,  brought  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  and  invoked  his  aid  in  relieving  the  distress  of  the  homeless 
and  unemployed  workers  of  Salem.  The  Secretary  at  once  ordered 
that  steps  be  taken  to  find  places  for  the  idle  workmen  of  Salem,  and 
directea  the  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Information  to  proceed  to  Salem 
and  arrange  plans  for  reUeving  the  situation.  An  account  of  work 
done  will  be  found  in  the  report  of  the  division  for  1914.  Within  two 
weeks  places  were  found  for  1,262  of  the  Salem  textile  and  boot  and 
shoe  workers.  Every  manufacturer  of  textiles  and  boots  and  shoes 
in  New  England,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland, 
and  Delaware  was  communicated  with  by  the  Secretary  by  telegraph, 
and  by  the  middle  of  July  there  were  no  unemployed  workmen  in 
Salem. 

In  January,  1914,  the  Commissioner  General  of  Immigration  began 
a  campaign  of  publicity  for  the  division  by  enlisting  the  aid  of  such 
newspapers  as  would  give  space  to  announcements  of  opportunities 
for  employment.  By  the  middle  of  the  year  the  leading  papers  in 
20  different  cities  were  actively  cooperating  with  the  division  in  this 
work. 

During  1914  the  country  was  divided  into  18  diftribution  zones. 
Where  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  had  a  representative,  he  was 
directed  by  the  Commissioner  General  to  serve  m  the  capacity  of  an 
employment  a^ent.  The  breaking  out  of  the  war  in  Europe  reduced 
the  volume  of  immigration  during  the  latter  part  of  1914,  tne  employ- 
ees of  the  Immigration  Bureau  took  to  the  work  of  finding  places  for 
idle  workmen,  and  out  of  their  efforts  grew  the  desire  on  the  part  of 
certain  State  officials  to  cooperate  with  the  Division  of  Information 
in  extending  the  zone  system  throughout  the  country. 

The  enlarged  system  for  the  distributing  and  employment  of  labor 
was  established  by  an  order  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  issued  January 
8,  1915.  Undef  this  order  79  distribution  offices  were  opened  in  the 
18  zones  referred  to. 

Without  the  active  and  sympathetic  aid  of  the  Commissioner 
(Jeneral,  acting  with  the  knowledge  and  hearty  approval  of  the 
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Secretary  of  Labor,  this  great  work  could  not  have  been  so  success- 
fully accomplished  as  to  win  the  approval  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  who  in  his  Indianapolis  speech  in  January,  1915,  said: 

The  labor  of  this  country  needs  to  be  guided  from  opportunity  to  opportunity. 
We  proved  it  the  other  day.  We  were  told  that  in  two  States  of  the  Union  30,000  men 
were  needed  to  gather  the  cropjs.  We  suggested  in  a  Cabinet  meeting  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  should  have  printed  information  about  this  in  such  form  that  it  could 
be  posted  up  in  the  post  offices  all  over  the  United  States,  and  that  the  Department  of 
Labor  should  get  in  touch  with  the  labor  departments  of  the  States,  so  that  notice 
could  go  out  from  them. 

What  was  the  result?  Those  30,000  men  were  found  and  were  sent  to  the  places 
where  they  got  profitable  employment.  I  do  not  know  any  one  thing  that  has  hap- 
pened in  mv  administration  that  made  me  feel  happier  than  that— that  the  job  and 
the  man  had  been  brought  toj^ther.  It  will  not  cost  a  great  deal  of  money,  and  it 
will  do  a  ^eat  deal  of  service,  if  the  United  States  were  to  undertake  to  do  such  things 
systematically  and  all  the  year  round;  and  I  for  my  part  hope  that  it  will  do  that. 

For  details  of  the  increased  activities  and  successful  accomplish- 
ments of  the  years  1915  and  1916  see  reports  of  the  division  for  these 
vears.  In  the  latter  will  be  found,  \mder  date  of  January  22,  tibe 
^'Official  announcement  to  industrial  establishments,  fanners,  and 
other  employers  of  labor,"  issued  by  the  Secretary,  and  for  the  first 
time  in  its  history  the  Division  of  Information  received  fidl  authority 
to  find  opportunities  for  and  to  direct  all  classes  of  labor,  skilled  and 
unskilled,  to  them.  A  circular  letter  was  mailed  by  the  Secretary  to 
employers  of  labor  of  all  kinds  in  the  heading  of  which  appears  this 
statement: 

A  system  of  distribution  of  wage  earners,  established  by  the  Department  of  Labor 
of  the  United  States,  is  now  in  operation  and  prepared  to  receive  applications  for 
help,  skilled  and  unskilled. 

Following  that  announcement  the  foundations  were  laid,  broad  and 
secure,  for  the  employment  service  of  the  Department  of  Labor. 
The  hope  expressed  oy  the  President  in  his  Indianapolis  speech  became 
the  rule  of  conduct  for  the  division  to  follow. 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  Commissioner  General  of  Immigration 
contact  was  made  with  several  State  governments  and  cooperation 
with  many  States  was  effected. 

On  March  16, 1916,  cooperation  with  the  Department  of  Commerce 
to  enforce  the  seaman's  act  was  entered  into  and  arrangements  were 
made  to  use  the  machinery  of  the  Division  of  Information  in  enforcing 
that  act.  The  methods  by  which  cooperation  with  the  Department 
of  Commerce  were  briefly  referred  to  in  the  1916  report  and  have 
since  been  followed  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  concerned,  excepting  of 
course  those  who  were  not  in  favor  of  having  the  law  faithfully 
administered. 

On  May  16,  1916,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary,  the  Com- 
missioner General  established  in  the  division  a  ^*  Women  and  Girls' 
Division  of  the  United  States  Employment  Service."  A  plan  of 
operations  was  perfected  and  trial  service  begun  in  many  places. 
In  maldng  th«  announcement  that  such  a  service  had  been  estab- 
lished the  letter  of  annoimcement  carried  this  statement: 

The  organization  of  a  Women  and  Girls'  Division  to  supply  employment.  *  *  * 
Th^  establishment  of  an  interchanging  and  interstate  system  between  zones  and 
officers  of  the  United  States  Employment  Service;  also  with  cooperating  and  other 
State  and  municipal  employment  omces. 

A  Young  Men  and  Boys'  Division  was  established  along  the  lines 
of  the  Women  and  Girls  Division  during  the  7®^^  l^l^r^ooQJP 

igi  ize     y  g 
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In  the  report  of  the  division  for  1016  attention  was  directed  to 
the  necessitj  for  a  division  for  aged  people.  The  matter  was  again 
referred  to  in  tiie  annual  report  for  1917. 

In  January,  1917,  members  of  the  National  Guard  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  returning  from  the  Mexican  border,  to  the  number  of 
457  were  directed  to  profitable  employment  by  the  Division  of  Infor- 
mation, cooperating  with  agencies  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
17,677  guardsmen  were  placed  throughout  the  United  States. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  through  the  instrumentality  of  the 
United  States  Employment  Service  operating  through  the  division 
64,000  farm  workers  were  directed  to  the  harvest  fields  of  the  West 
during  the  grain  cutting  season  of  1917.  The  work  was  scientifically 
prepared  for,  successfufly  carried  forward,  and  every  detail  promptly 
attended  to  by  the  officers  designated  by  the  Commissioner  General, 
who  sympathetically  and  efficiently  cooperated  with  employment 
agencies  of  the  OTain-growing  States  in  this  great  imdertajring.  The 
first  trial  of  the  division  to  assist  in  gathering  the  wheat  crop  was  made 
in  1914.  The  few  mistakes  of  that  year  were  guarded  against,  and 
no  complaints  were  registered  with  the  division  during  the  years  1916, 
1916,  and  1917.  As  this  report  is  beingwritten,  the  wheat  crop  of 
1918  is  being  gathered  and  tne  enlarged  Employment  Service,  now  a 
separate  bureau  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  is  successfully  carrying 
on  the  work. 

War  was  declared  against  Germany  on  April  6,  1917,  and  on  April 
14  of  that  year  a  call  came  from  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  to 
the  Department  of  Labor  to  locate  and  report  on  the  number  of  ship 
carpenters  available  for  immediate  duty.  On  the  same  day  the  Com- 
missioner General  wired  the  field  service  to  make  a  list  of  ship  car- 
penters and  wire  number  available  inside  of  four  days.  Witmn  10 
days  there  was  recorded  in  the  files  of  the  division  a  list  of  19,000 
mechanics  who  were  ready  at  a  moment's  notice  to  respond  to  the 
call  of  the  Government. 

Following  that  remarkable  showing,  the  division  corresponded  with 
every  national  and  international  trade-union,  requesting  them  to 
establish  registers  of  members  whose  services  could  be  depended  on 
for  war  emergency  work.  The  response  was  prompt,  cordial,  and  in 
every  way  satisfactory.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  1918 
the  principal  officers  of  the  leading  national  and  international  trade- 
xmions  have  called  at  the  headquarters  of  the  division  to  renew  their 
pledges  of  cooperation  with  the  Government  in  war  emergency  work. 

CANTONMENT  BEQISTBATION. 

After  a  number  of  conferences  with  officials  of  the  War  Department, 
the  Commissioner  General  sent  telegraphic  instructions  to  the  prin- 
cipal officials  of  the  Immigration  Service  to  prepare  for  the  mgiking 
of  a  registry  of  workmen  who  were  or  had  been  engaged  in  the  con- 
struction of  cantonments,  (to  September  15  the  i)ommissioner 
General  sent  the  following  letter  to  the  officer  in  charge  of  canton- 
ment construction : 

That  letter  explains  what  was  being  done  and  intended: 

Cert.  I.  W.  Ltttbll, 

Qtuaiermaster  Corps,  in  charge  of  oanUmmerU  oonstntction, 

Adams  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 
My  Dear  Col.  Littell:  Adverting  to  conversations  over  the  telephone  recently 
and  to-day  in  relation  to  workers  at  the  various  cantonments,  I  beg  to  state  that  fol- 
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lowing  the  first  converaation  notice  by  wire  was  sent  to  all  the  headquarters  in  States 
where  cantonments  are  respectively  situated  to  inform  the  Government  representative, 
as  well  as  the  contractor,  that  the  United  States  Employment  Service  was  ready  to 
cooperate  in  every  way  in  securing  such  additional  help  as  might  be  needed.  In- 
structions were  also  sent  by  wire  to  all  of  said  headquarters  to  proceed  to  roister  the 
people  who  are  already  at  work  at  such  cantonments  for  the  purpose  of  gettinc;  the 
record  of  those  there  at  work  for  use  in  other  work  elsewhere  as  soon  as  they  would  be 
released.  This  would  reassure  the  workers  that  employment  awaited  them  and  would 
tend  to  cause  them  to  remain  at  the  cantonment  until  the  work  there  was  entirely 
completed.  This  registration  permits  them  to  state  their  name  and  address,  what 
they  have  been  doing  and  what  they  desire  to  do;  also  to  state  any  choice  they  have  as 
to  tne  places  they  desire  to  go.  The  purpose  of  the  registration  was  also  to  enable  the 
use  of  these  worKers  by  the  various  governmental  authorities,  to  determine  ii  they 
required  any  workers  so  re^tered,  and  where  they  required  them.  Then  this  service 
would  assemble  such  as  might  be  chosen  for  employment  by  the  Government  or  by 
any  contractors  working  upon  governmental  contracts.  It  appears  that  several  of  the 
contractors  seem  to  object  to  this  r^;istration,  one  alleging  that  it  makes  the  men  rest- 
less. One  so  objecting  was  at  Petersburg,  and,  being  informed  by  our  officer  that 
6,000  had  left  him,  I  can  not  conceive  how  the  offer  to  register  those  at  the  canton- 
ment would  create  any  more  unrest  than  would  appear  to  exist  there  already.  How- 
ever, as  indicated  in  my  conversation  this  morning,  if  your  representative  at  each  can- 
tonment should  be  informed  by  wire  that  the  purpose  of  this  r^istration  is  to  afford 
an  opportunity  to  obtain  employment  at  other  places  in  the  country  where  needed, 
either  by  the  Government  directly  or  through  contractors  working  on  governmental 
contracts,  these  objections  would  doubtless  be  withdrawn.  The  purpose  really  is  a 
mutual  one,  in  that  it  affords  the  Government  the  services  of  these  people  in  this  emer- 
gency and  minimizes  the  number  of  idle  days  between  the  time  that  tney  are  relieved 
and  that  of  reemployment. 

In  my  view  the  objection  to  registration  is  untenable,  as  the  object  is  to  continue 
employment  after  being  relieved.  I  j udge  from  the  tenor  of  the  information  the  bureau 
gets  from  the  various  quarters  that  the  trouble  arises  from  representatives  of  private 
employment  agencies  who  are  on  the  ground  or  come  in  contact  with  these  workers 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  them  for  other  employment.  It  appears  to  me  that  the 
regulations  should  be  to  offer  facilities  to  the  Government  throu^  the  United  States 
Employment  Service  in  registering  them  for  future  work,  thus  giving  the  Government 
the  first  opportunity  and  preventing  as  far  as  possible  representatives  of  private 
agencies  from  influencing  them  to  go  to  private  employment  or  other  work  without 
giving  the  Government  the  first  choice. 

If  it  meets  with  your  approval,  the  bureau  would  appreciate  telegraphic  advices  to 
all  of  your  representatives  at  the  various  cantonments  or  other  work  of  this  character, 
thus  enabling  our  officers  to  present  themselves  at  such  places  under  the  formal  ap- 
proved of  the  department,  from  information  at  hand  it  appears  that  a  large  number 
are  being  relieved  in  some  places,  and  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  send  the  telegraphic 
advices  m>m  your  office  as  well  as  this  office  to-dav  if  practicable.  Of  course  the  bureau 
does  not  desire  to  unnecessarily  hurry  you  ana  will  await  your  convenience  in  the 
matter. 

A.   CAMINBTn, 

Commianoner  General. 

'  Having  arrived  at  a  working  agreement  with  the  War  Department, 
the  Commissioner  General  sent  a  telegram  to  each  immigration  field 
officer  to  carry  out  the  plan  agreed  upon.  That  telegram,  dated 
September  7,  1917,  was  in  this  language: 

By  authority  Secretary  of  War,  contractors  in  cantonment  work  instructed  to  make 
use  facilities  United  States  Employment  Service  in  preference  to  private  agencies. 
Confer  with  CoDstructing  Quartermaster  or  other  Army  officers  in  charge  and  also  with 
contractor  and  tender  facilities  of  service.  Ascertain  and  report  by  wire  number  of 
men  now  engaged  in  cantonment  work. 

The  sending  of  that  telegram  and  the  letter  of  September  16  resulted 
in  the  immemate  registration  of  the  workmen  indicated,  and  on  Sep- 
tember 28  the  letter  hereunder  was  written  to  the  Secretary  of  War: 

The  honorable  the  Secretary  of  War,  WashiiigUm,  D.  C, 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  Under  the  direction  of  the  department,  the  field  officers 
of  the  United  States  Employment  Service  have  recentiy  concluded  a  registration  of  the 
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workmen  who  have  been  and  are  engaged  in  the  construction  of  cantonments  for  the 
National  Army  and  National  Guard.  The  information  as  to  the  number  in  the  several 
occupations  available  for  Government  work  elsewhere  when  the  present  camps  are 
completed  is  on  file  at  the  headquarters  of  the  Employment  Service  for  each  canton- 
ment in  the  States  in  which  they  are  respectively  located.  The  approximate  number 
of  those  enrolled  in  the  various  employment  offices  appears  in  the  annexed  list. 

The  matter  is  brought  to  your  attention  at  this  time  in  order  that  ^rou  may  cause 
notice  to  be  given  to  this  department  of  any  new  construction  work  being  undertaken 
by  your  department  in  its  various  divisions  in  the  carrying  out  of  which  additional 
help  will  be  required,  or  for  any  emergency  contract  or  other  work,  under  the  auspices 
of  your  department,  to  which  it  may  be  aesirable  that  some  of  these  workers  may  be 
transferred.  Upon  receipt  of  any  such  advices,  the  necessary  instructions  wiU  be 
issued  to  the  appropriate  field  office  of  the  United  States  Employment  Service  to 
confer  and  cooperate  with  such  officers  of  your  department,  or  representatives  of  firms 
and  establishments  having  Government  contracts,  as  may  be  indicated  by  the  proper 
authority  to  arrange  for  the  transfer  of  some  of  these  workers  as  may  be  needed  eitner 
by  your  department  on  emergency  contract  or  other  work. 

Louis  F.  Post, 

Assistant  Secretary. 

A  perusal  of  that  correspondence  and  the  table  accompanying  it 
will  show  that  the  groundwork  was  laid  for  effective  worK.  As  the 
workmen  completed  their  tasks  at  one  cantonment  they  were  directed 
by  the  Unitea  States  Employment  Service  to  a  cantonment  in  the 
making  or  to  private  employment.  The  result  was  that  when  the 
Division  of  Information  was  loaned  to  the  enlarged  Employment 
Service,  all  cantonment  workmen  knew  just  where  to  apply,  without 
loss  of  much  time  or  money,  for  new  opportimities  lor  profitable 
employment. 

List  of  workmen  registered  at  certain  United  Slates  employment  offices. 


Location  of  United  States  Employment 
office. 


Location  of  cantonment  where  men  are 
employed. 


Number 
workmen. 


Boston,  Mass 

New  York 

Baltimore.  Md... 

Norfolk,  Va 

Charleston,  8.  C. 

Do..... 

Do 

Savannah,  Qa.... 

Do.... 

Do 

Cleveland,  Ohio. . 

Do.... 

Detroit,  Mich..-. 

Chicago,  111 

Little  Rock,  Ark. 
San  Diego,  Cal... 
St.  Louis, Mo.... 
Kansas  city.  Mo. 
Seattle,  Wash.... 
Mobile,  Ala 

Do 

Fort  Worth,  Tex 
Galveston,  Tex.. 

Do 

Do 

Gulf^rt,  Miss... 
New  Orleans,  La, 


Ayer,  Mass 

Yaphank,  L.  I 

Annapolis  Junction,  Md. 

Petersburg,  Va 

Columbia,  8.  C 

Spartanburg,  8.  C 

GfreenvlUe,  B.  C 

Atlanta,  Oa 

Augusta,  Ga 

Maoon,  Oa 

Chillicothe,  Ohio 

Louisville,  Ky 

Battle  Creek.  Mich 

Rockford,lll 

LitUe  Rock,  Ark 

Linda  Vista,  Cal 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Fort  Riley,  Kans 

American  Lake,  Wash.. 

Montgomery,  Ala 

Anniston,  Ala 

Fort  Worth,  Tex 

Waco.  Tex 

Houston,  Tex 

Fort  Sam  Houston,  Tex 

Hattiesburg,  Miss 

Alexandria,  La. 


6,200 
10,000 
8,000 
5,000 
10,142 
3,350 
2,424 
8,«50 
2.500 
2,500 
8,5o0 
1,500 
8,000 
6,000 
7,000 
3,200 
6,000 
7,157 
8,500 
2,800 
3,000 
5,000 
3,000 
2,000 
10,600 
4,857 
3,000 


148,980 


NOKAPPEABANCE  OF  TABLES. 


As  previously  stated,  no  tables  will  be  submitted  with  this  report. 
When  cooperation  with  State  and  municipal  •  employment  agencies 
was  established  it  was  foimd  that  none  of  these  institutions  kept 
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records  of  the  nationalities  or  races  of  those  they  placed.  In  some 
instances  they  did  not  differentiate  between  skilled  and  unskilled 
workers ;  thejr  were  aU  bunched  undef  the  one  heading.  The  practice 
of  the  municipal  employment  office  was,  in  most  instances,  to  record 
each  placement,  whether  for  a  few  hours,  a  day,  a  week,  or  a  month. 
The  Division  of  Information  always  kept  a  record  of  the  nationalitv, 
or  race,  of  the  person  it  directed  to  employment  and  counted  only 
those  who  through  its  efforts  were  permanently  employed.  As  a 
consequence  only  a  partial  report  could  be  made  of  races  or  nationali- 
ties and,  depending  on  reports  from  mimicipal  offices,  all  placements, 
whether  temporary  or  permanent,  would  have  to  appear  in  the  report. 
At  best,  records  could  oe  kept  for  less  than  four  months  of  the  nscal 
year  owing  to  a  temporary  change  in  the  status  of  the  Division  of 
Information. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1917,  189,491  separate  employers  or  repre- 
sentatives of  employers  invoked  the  aid  of  the  division  in  supplying 
their  help  wants;  the  number  they  applied  for  was  418,810.  In 
round  numbers  300,000  were  placed.  The  beginning  of  the  fiscal 
year  1918  foimd  the  Employment  Service  well  under  way,  and.it  has 
been  estimated  that  for  the  months  of  July,  August,  and  September 
of  the  year  just  ended  over  200,000  persons  were  directed  to  places 
whore  they  were  profitably  employea. 

Up  to  October  15,  1917,  the  Division  of  Information  conducted  its 
activities  in  the  Bureau  of  Immigration,  under  the  direct  supervision 
of  the  Commissioner  General,  'flie  funds  necessary  to  carry  on  this 
great  work  were  taken  from  the  immigrant  fund,  but  so  efficiently 
aid  the  Commissioner  General  arrange  for  the  prosecution  of  the 
undertaking  that  none  of  ths  field  officers  of  the  Immigration  Service 
neglected  his  work  as  an  immigration  official  while  performing  duty 
in  the  Employment  Service.  In  justice  to  these  faithful  employees 
it  should  be  recorded  that  overtime  was  the  rule  with  them,  many  of 
them  working  from  10  to  16  hours  a  day. 

The  Con^fress  in  ^^An  act  making  appropriations  to  supply  urgent 
deficiences  m  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1918, 
and  prior  fiscal  years,  on  account  of  war  expenses,  and  for  other 

{purposes,"  approved  by  the  President  October  6,  1917,  provided  as 
ollows: 

DISTRIBUTION   OF  LABOR. 

To  enable  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  durmg;  the  present  emergency,  in  addition  to 
existing  facilities,  to  fumiBh  such  information  and  to  render  such  assistance  in  the 
employment  of  wage  earners  throughout  the  United  States  as  may  be  deemed  neces- 
sary in  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  including  personal  services  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  elsewhere,  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistance  at  not  exceeding  $4,  traveling 
expenses,  and  rental  of  quarters  outside  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  1250,000. 

In  the  absence  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  on  a  special  mission  by 
appointment  of  the  President,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor,  as 
provided  by  statute,  acting  in  his  stead,  issued  the  following  depart- 
mental order: 

Department  of  Labor, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Washington,  October  13,  1917. 
To  all  officers  and  employees  of  the  U.  S.  Employment  Service, 

The  following  departmental  order  is  hereby  promulgated  to  go  into  effect  at  the 
b^iiming  of  business  on  Monday,  October  15,  1917: 

Whereaa,  by  section  2,  subsection  *'  Department  of  Labor,"  of  the  act  of  Congresa 
entitled  "An  act  making  appropriations  to  supply  lu^ent  deficiencies  in  appropri- 
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atioiiB  for  the  fiacal  year  ending;  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  eighteen,  and 
prior  fiscal  years,  on  account  of  war  expen£»,  and  for  other  purposes,"  and  approved 
by  the  Preddent  October  6,  1917,  it  is  provided  as  follows: 

"distribution  op  LA.B011. 

"To  enable  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  during  the  present  emergency,  in  addition  to 
existing  facilities,  to  furnish  such  information  ana  to  render  such  assistance  in  the 
emplojouent  of  wage  earners  throughout  the  United  States  as  may  be  deemed  nec- 
essary in  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  includinff  personal  services  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  elsewhere,  per  diem  in  lieu  of  suosistence  at  not  exceeding  $4,  travel- 
ing expenses,  and  rental  of  quarters  outside  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  |2o0,000." 

And  whereas  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  to  whose  official  uses  in  the  Departsnent  of  Labor 
the  aforesaid  appropriation  has  been  assigned  by  Congress,  is  absent  firom  the  depart- 
ment indefinitely  on  a  special  mission  by  appointment  of  the  President; 

And  whereas,  pursuant  to  section  177  of  the  United  States  Revised  Statutes  (U.  S. 
Compiled  Statutes  of  1916,  Vol.  I,  sec.  259,  p.  Ill),  the  duties  of  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  have  devolved  during  his  absence  upon  the  Assistant  Secretarv  of  Labor; 

And  whereas,  the  said  appropriation,  being  required  hy  its  terms  to  be  used  during 
the  present  emergency  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  assistance  deemed  necessary  in 
the  prosecution  of  the  war,  must  be  promptly  applied  (in  so  far  as  such  application 
may  be  necessary  for  effectii^  the  piu^oees  of  Congress  in  making  the  appropriation) 
to  the  uses  to  which  it  is  by  law  assigned:    Therefore — 

1.  In  accordance  with  the  terms  St  the  said  appropriation  act,  which  makes  this 
appropriation  for  the  piurpose  of  enabling  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  promote  labor 
distribution  during  the  present  emergency  by  facilities  additional  to  those  now  ex- 
isting under  his  direction  and  supervision — tne  facilities  of  the  United  States  Em- 
ployment Service,  which  has  been  organized  and  is  conducted  under  and  pursuant 
to  the  purpose  clause  of  the  org[anic  act  of  the  Department  of  Labor  and  with  thB 
aid  of  tne  functions  of  the  Division  of  Information — the  work  of  said  Division  of  In- 
formation with  reference  (a)  to  all  employment  matters  not  emergent  in  character, 
will  continue  as  heretofore  in  the  Bureau  of  Immi^tion,  subject  to  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  as  reauired  by  the  final  clause  of  para- 
graph 2,  section  2,  Article  II,  Part  I,  at  page  21  of  the  Regulations  of  the  Department 
of  Labor,  and  at  the  expense  of  bureau  appropriations;  and  (6)  all  emplo^ent  mat- 
ters that  are  emergent  in  character  will  be  managed  through  the  said  Division  of 
Information  directly  from  the  Office  of  the  Secretary,  without  the  intervention  of 
the  Bureau  of  Immigration  and  at  the  expense  of  the  aforesaid  appropriation  to  the 
Secretary  of  Labor.  Questions  of  whether  any  of  such  work  is  war  emergency  in 
character  or  not,  will  be  determined  by  the  department  as  they  arise,  eiUier  upon 
requests  for  special  instructions  or  upon  submissions  of  recommendationB  in  regular 
course  for  approval. 

2.  The  Division  of  Information  in  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  will  report  (pursuant 
to  the  aforesaid  final  clause  of  paragraph  2,  section  2,  Article  II,  Part  I,  at  page  21 
of  the  Regulations  of  the  DeiMirtment  of  Labor)  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  on  all 
employment  matters,  doing  so  (a)  through  the  Commissioner  General  on  matters 
not  of  war  emergency,  and  (6)  directly  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  on  war  emergent 
matters. 

3.  All  n^otiations  for  cooperative  arrangements  with  re&[ularly  established  em- 
ployment agencies  of  States  or  municipalities,  hereafter  unaertaken  by  the  bureau 
or  the  division,  must  be  preceded  by  a  memorandum  approved  by  the  Assistant 
Secretary  or  the  Secretary,  and  in  the  latter  case  must  be  promptly  reported  to  the 
Assistant  Secretary  for  his  information  b^r  the  bureau  or  division.  Ail  existing  coop- 
erative arrangements  with  States  or  municipalities  must  be  reported  to  the  Assistant 
Secretary  as  soon  as  possible  after  receipt  of  this  memorandum,  and  be  accompanied 
with  a  statement  of  their  present  status  respectively  and  a  recommendation  as  to 
their  continuance  or  discontinuance.  Fedeial  expenses  of  maintaining  such  coop- 
erative arrangements  shall  be  met  out  of  bureau  appropriations. 

4.  Existing  field  offices  of  the  United  States  Employment  Service  at  points  not 
deemed  necessary  by  the  department  for  war  emergency  purposes,  will  be  continued 
and  new  ones  established  by  the  Division  of  Information  upon  recommendation  of 
the  Commiasioner  General  apppioved  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  pursuant  to  his 
authority  under  the  Regulations  (Part  1,  Art.  II,  cited  above),  the  expenses  for 
maintaininff  such  offices  to  be  met  out  of  bureau  appropriations.  These  offices  wiU 
be  required  to  report  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  tlm)ugh  the  Division  of  Information 
and  the  Bureau  of  Immigration. 

5.  At  points  deemed  by  the  department  as  most  useful  for  war  emervency  service, 
existing  offices  of  the  United  States  Employment  Service  will  be  pubced  directly 
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under  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  with  the  Divifiion  of  Information  as  his  executive  and 
without  the  intervention  of  Uie  Bureau  of  Immigration.  If  no  offices  exist  at  such 
points,  offices  will  be  establiahed  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  under  the  same  arrange- 
ment as  to  executive  management.  In  all  such  offices  nonemeiig[ent  work  willbe 
done  as  an  incident  to  the  war  emergency  work.  These  offices  will  report  through 
the  Division  of  Information  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  direct  and  will  be  maintained 
out  of  the  aforesaid  war  emergency  appropriation. 

6.  New  blanks,  forms,  regulations,  etc.,  for  the  use  of  both  the  regular  and  the 
war  emergency  offices,  will  be  prepared  and  promulgated  by  the  department  as  soon 
as  possible  at  the  expense  of  the  department. 

7.  Arrangements  will  be  made  by  specific  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  with 
States,  municipaliti^,  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  other  labor  organizations, 
chambers  of  commerce,  boards  of  trade,  other  business  organizations,  ana  otherwise, 
as  may  be  deemed  expedient  by  the  department  for  war  emeo^gency  purposes,  the 
expenses  thereof  to  be  met  out  of  the  emeigency  appropriation.  Under  all  such 
arrangements  reports  will  be  made  directly  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  and  transmitted 
by  huD  directly  to  the  Division  of  Information  for  information  and  filing. 

8.  The  Women's  Division  of  the  United  States  Employment  Service  will  continue 
under  the  direction  of  the  Conmiissioner  General  through  the  Division  of  Information, 
rex>orts  thereof  to  be  transmitted  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  by  the  division  through 
the  Commissioner  General,  and  the  expenses  to  be  met  out  of  bureau  appropriations. 
Wh^  however^  war  emeogency  work  necessitates  the  coordination  of  any  part  of 
the  Women's  Division  of  the  United  States  Employment  Service,  with  the  war  emer- 
gent work  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  and  it  is  so  ordered  by  the  Secretary,  the 
expense  of  this  service  will  to  that  extent  be  met  out  of  the  aforesaid  emergency 
appropriation. 

9.  Oompetent  persons,  including  such  volunteers  or  nominally  remunerated  as- 
sistants as  may  be  available  and  sufficiently  experienced,  will  be  directed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  points  selected  by  him  for  tne  opening  of  war  emereency  offices 
under  instructions  to  inspect  locations  and  to  mobilize  local  support.  The  expense 
of  this  work  will  be  met  out  of  the  emeigency  appropriation. 

10.  The  United  States  Boys'  Working  Reserve  and  the  United  States  Public  Service 
RescH^e  will  be  transferred  to  the  Office  of  the  Secretary,  and  in  so  for  as  they  are  or 
may  be  supported  by  Federal  funds  the  expenses  hereafter  wiU  be  met  out  of  the 
aforesaid  emergency  appropriation. 

11.  The  intent  of  this  memorandum  is  (1)  to  so  adiust  the  relations  of  the  United 
States  Employment  Service  of  the  Departeient  of  Labor  to  the  war  emeisency  work 
provided  for  oy  the  aforesaid  emeri^ncy  appropriation  as  to  enable  sucn  Employ- 
ment Service  (a)  to  perform  its  established  peace-time  uses  through  and  at  the  expense 
of  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  and  in  accordance  with  existing  departmental  regula- 
tions, and  (6)  to  perform  the  war  emergency  uses  provided  for  oy  the  aforesaid  emer- 
gency appropriation  without  duplication  of  work  and  without  fnction  in  administra- 
tion ;  (2)  to  do  this  during  the  Secretary's  absence,  in  order  to  lose  no  time  in  effecting 
the  emergent  purposes  of  the  appropriation'  and  (3)  to  avoid  creating  any  new  adminis- 
trative machinery  during  the  Secretary's  absence. 

12.  For  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  AsEdstant  Secretary  to  perform  his  functions 
in  connection  with  the  subject  matter  of  this  departmental  memorandum,  Charles 
T.  Clayton  is  hereby  detailed  as  special  representative  of  the  Asaiatant  Secretary 
with  authority  to  execute  such  instructions  relative  thereto  as  he  may  from  time  to 
time  receive  from  the  Assistant  Secretary. 

(Signed)  Louis  F.  Post, 

Acting  Secretary. 

On  the  same  date  a  supplementary  order  was  issued  in  the  follow- 
ing terms: 
To  all  officers  and  employees  of  the  U.  S,  Employment  Service: 

The  following  departmental  order  is  hereby  promulgated  to  go  into  effect  at  the 
b^inning  of  business  of  Monday,  October  15,  1917: 

Whereas,  by  section  2,  subsection  ** Department  of  Labor,''  of  the  act  of  Congress 
entitled  ''An  act  making  appropriations  to  supply  urgent  deficiencies  in  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  eighteen,  and 
Erior  fiscal  years,  on  account  of  war  expense,  and  for  other  purposes, "  and  approved 
y  the  President  October  6, 1917,  it  is  provided  as  follows: 

"distribution  of  labob. 

"To  enable  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  during  the  present  emergency,  in  addition  to 
existing  facilities,  to  lunush  such  information  ana  to  render  such  assistRaoe  in  the 
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employment  of  wage  earners  throughout  the  United  States  as  may  be  deemed  neces- 
sary in  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  including  personal  services  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  elsewhere,  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence  at  not  exceeding  $4,  traveling 
expenses,  and  rental  of  quarters  outside  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  $250,000/' 

And  whereas  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  to  whose  official  uses  in  the  Department  of 
Labor  the  aforesaid  appropriation  has  been  assigned  hy  Congress,  is  absent  from  the 
department  indefinitely  on  a  special  mission  by  appomtment  of  the  President; 

And  whereas,  pursuant  to  section  177  of  the  United  States  Revised  Statutes  (U.  S. 
Compiled  Statutes  of  1916,  Vol.  I,  sec.  259,  p.  Ill),  the  duties  of  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  have  devolved  during  his  absence  upon  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor; 

And  whereas  the  said  appropriation,  being  required  by  its  terms  to  be  used  during  the 
present  emergency  for  the  purpose  of  rendfering  assistance  deemed  necessary  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  war,  must  be  promptly  applied  (in  so  far  as  such  application  may  be 
necessary  for  effecting  the  purposes  of  Congress  in  making  the  appropriation)  to  the 
uses  to  which  it  is  by  law  assigned:  Therefore — 

1.  In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  said  appropriation  act,  which  makes  this 
appropriation  for  the  purpose  of  enablins  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  promote  labor 
distribution  during  the  present  emergency  by  facilities  additional  to  those  now  existing 
under  his  direction  and  supervision — the  facilities  of  the  United  States  Employment 
Service,  which  has  been  organized  and  is  conducted  under  and  pursuant  to  the  pur- 
pose clause  of  the  or^ianic  act  of  the  Department  of  Labor  and  with  the  aid  of  the 
functions  of  the  Division  of  Information — ^the  work  of  said  Division  of  Information 
with  reference  (a)  to  all  employment  matters  not  emergent  in  character,  will  continue 
as  heretofore  in  the  Bureau  of  Immigration,  subject  to  the  superintendence  of  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  as  required  by  the  final  clause  of  paragraph  2,  section  2, 
Article  II,  Part  I,  at  page  21  of  the llegulations  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  and  at  the 
expense  of  bureau  appropriations;  ana  (b)  all  emplo^rment  matters  that  are  emeigent 
in  character  will  be  managed  through  tne  said  Division  of  Information  directly  trom 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary,  without  the  intervention  of  the  Bureau  of  Immigration 
and  at  the  expense  of  the  aforesaid  appropriation  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  Ques- 
tions of  whether  any  of  such  work  is  war  emergency  in  character  or  not,  will  be  deter- 
mined by  the  department  as  they  arise,  either  upon  requests  for  special  instructions 
or  upon  submissions  or  recommendations  in  regular  course  for  approval. 

2.  The  Division  of  Information  in  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  will  report  (pursuant 
to  the  aforesaid  final  clause  of  par.  2,  sec.  2,  Art.  II,  Part  I,  at  p.  21  of  the  Kcgulationa 
of  the  Department  of  Labor)  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  on  aU  employment  matters, 
doing  so  (a)  through  the  Commissioner  General  on  matters  not  of  war  emeigency,  ana 
(5)  directly  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  on  war  emer^nt  matters. 

3.  All  ne^tiations  for  cooperative  arrangements  with  regularly  established  employ- 
ment agencies  of  States  or  municipalities,  hereafter  undertaken  by  the  bureau  or  the 
division,  must  be  preceded  by  a  memorandum  approved  by  the  Assistant  Secretary 
or  the  Secretary,  and  in  the  latter  case  must  be  promptly  reported  to  the  Assistant 
Secretary  for  his  information  by  the  bureau  or  division.  All  existing  cooperative 
arrangements  with  States  or  municipalities  must  be  reported  to  the  Assistont  Secretary 
as  soon  as  possible  after  receipt  of  this  memorandum,  and  be  accompanied  with  a 
statement  of  their  present  status  respectively  and  a  recommendation  as  to  their  con- 
tinuance or  discontinuance.  Federal  expenses  of  maintaining  such  cooperative 
arrangements  shall  be  met  out  of  bureau  appropriations. 

4.  Existing  field  offices  of  the  United  States  Employment  Service  at  points  not 
deemed  necessary  by  the  department  for  war  emergency  purposes,  will  be  continued 
and  new  ones  established  by  the  Division  of  Information  upon  recommendation  of 
the  Commissioner  General  approved  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  pursuant  to  his  author- 
ity under  the  Regulations  (rart  I,  Art.  II,  citetf  above),  the  expenses  for  maintaining 
such  offices  to  be  met  out  of  bureau  appropriations.  These  offices  will  be  required 
to  report  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  through  tne  Division  of  Information  and  the  Bureau 
of  Immigration. 

5.  At  points  deemed  by  the  department  as  most  useful  for  war  emergency  service, 
existing  offices  of  the  United  States  Employment  Service  will  be  placed  directly 
under  tne  Secretary  of  Labor,  with  the  Division  of  Information  as  his  executive  and 
without  the  intervention  of  the  Bureau  of  Immigration.  If  no  offices  exist  at  such 
points,  offices  will  be  established  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  under  the  same  arrange- 
ment as  to  executive  management.  In  all  such  offices  nonemer^nt  work  will  oe 
done  as  an  incident  to  the  war  emergency  work.  These  offices  will  report  through 
the  Division  of  Information  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  direct  and  will  be  maintained 
out  pf  the  aforesaid  war  emergency  appropriation. 

6.  New  blanks,  forms,  regulations,  etc.,  for  the  use  of  both  the  regular  and  the  war 
emergency  offices,  will  be  prepared  and  promulgated  by  the  department  as  soon  as 
possible  at  the  expense  of  the  department.  ^  t 
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7.  Anangements  will  be  made  by  specific  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  with 
States,  municipalities,  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  other  labor  orffanizations, 
chambers  of  commerce,  boards  of  trade,  other  business  organizations,  ana  otherwise, 
as  may  be  deemed  expedient  by  the  department  for  war  emergency  purposes,  the 
expenses  thereof  to  be  met  out  of  the  emergency  appropriation.  Under  all  such 
arrangements  reports  will  be  made  directly  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  and  trans- 
mitted by  him  oirectly  to  the  Division  of  Information  for  information  and  filing. 

8.  The  Women's  Division  of  the  United  States  Employment  Service  will  continue 
under  the  direction  of  the  Commissioner  General  through  the  Division  of  Information, 
reports  thereof  to  be  transmitted  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  by  the  division  through 
the  Commissioner  General,  and  the  expenses  to  be  met  out  of  bureau  appropriations. 
When,  however,  war  emergency  work  necessitates  the  coordination  of  any  part  of  the 
Women's  Division  of  the  United  States  Employment  Service,  with  the  war  emergent 
work  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  and  it  is  so  ordered  by  the  Secretary,  the  expense  of 
this  service  will  to  that  extent  be  met  out  of  the  aforesaid  emergency  appropriation. 

9.  Competent  persons,  including  such  volunteers  or  nominally  remunerated  assist- 
ants as  may  be  available  and  sufficiently  experienced,  will  be  directed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor,  to  points  selected  by  him  for  the  opening  of  war  emergency  offices  under 
instructions  to  inspect  locations  and  to  mobilize  local  support.  The  expense  of  this 
work  will  be  met  out  of  the  emergency  appropriation. 

10.  The  United  States  Boys*  Working  Reserve  and  the  United  States  Public  Service 
Reserve  will  be  transferred  to  the  Office  of  the  Secretary,  and  in  so  far  as  they  are  or 
may  be  supported  by  Federal  funds  the  expenses  hereafter  will  be  met  out  of  the  afore- 
said emergency  appropriation. 

11.  The  intent  of  this  memorandum  is  (1)  to  so  adjust  the  relations  of  the  United 
States  Employment  Service  of  the  Departaient  of  LaW  to  the  war  emeigency  work 

Provided  for  by  the  aforesaid  emergency  appropriation  as  to  enable  such  Employment 
ervice  (a)  to  periorm  its  established  peace-time  uses  through  and  at  the  expense  of 
the  Bureau  of  Immigration  and  in  accordance  with  existing  departmental  regulations, 
and  (6)  to  perform  the  war  emergency  uses  provided  for  by  the  aforesaid  emergency 
appropriation  without  duplication  of  work  and  without  motion  in  administration; 
(a)  to  do  this  during  the  Secretary's  absence,  in  order  to  lose  no  time  in  effecting 
the  emergent  purposes  of  the  appropriation;  and  (3)  to  avoid  creating  any  new  admin- 
istrative machinery  during  the  Secretary's  absence. 

12.  For  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  Assistant  Secretary  to  perform  his  functions 
in  connection  with  the  subject  matter  of  this  departmental  memorandum,  Charles  T. 
Clayton  is  hereby  detailed  as  special  representative  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  with 
authority  to  execute  such  instructions  relative  thereto  as  he  may  from  time  to  time 
receive  from  the  Assistant  Secretary. 

(Signed)  Louis  F.  Post, 

AcHng  Secretary, 

The  duties  of  the  Assistant  Secretary,  prescribed  by  statute  and 
referred  to  in  the  departmental  orders  of  October  13,  1917,  are 
indicated  on  page  21  of  the  Regulations  of  the  Department  of  Labor, 
in  Article  II,  section  2.  Without  quoting  tiie  entire  section  tJiese 
duties  are: 

The  only  duties  required  by  law  of  the  Assistant  Secretary,  other  than  such  as  the 
Secretary  prescribes,  are  to  periorm  the  duties  of  the  Secretary  (unless  otherwise 
directed  by  the  President)  in  case  of  the  death,  resignation,  or  absence  of  the  Secre- 
tary and  until  a  successor  to  the  latter  is  appointed  or  such  absence  terminates. 

In  part  2  of  that  section  among  the  duties  of  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary, as  ^'prescribed  by  the  Secretary,"  he  is  authorized  and  required 
"to  supermtend  the  work  of  labor  d.istribution." 

These  departmental  orders  and  that  of  December  13,  1917,  became 
the  rule  of  action  for  the  Division  of  Information  to  follow  and  at 
once  a  radical  change  in  working  methods  was  effected.  Every 
energy  of  the  division  was  directed  to  war-emergent  work.  Old 
forms  and  working  rules  were  laid  aside.  To  obtain  the  names, 
addresses,  and  occupations  of  wage  earners  who  could  perform  service 
for  the  Qovemment  and  to  direct  them  to  where  they  could  work 
most  advantageotisly  became  the  one  aim  of  the  division.    In  this 
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work,  as  heretofore,  ihe  Bureau  of  Immigration  gave  its  cordial  and 
efficient  aid. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  stated  that  from  every  quarter  of 
the  United  States  came  letters  giving  advice,  offering  suggestions, 
and  tendering  aid  to  the  Govenmient.  To  read  all  of  them  required 
a  force  much  larger  than  the  division  had  at  its  diposal;  to  give 
personal  attention  and  reply  to  each  was  impossiole.  The  one 
gratifying  feature  of  it  all  was  the  knowledge  gained  of  tiie  steadfast 
purpose  of  the  people  to  back  die  Govenunent  in  every  riBEort  to 
*'wm  the  war/'  ana- ''win  the  war"  was  the  subject  matter  of  every 
letter. 

On  December  1,  J1917,  the  Assistant  Secretary,  in  response  to  an 
inquiry  from  Ihe  Presidient,  submitted  to  him  a  statement  the  prin- 
cipal feature  of  which  is  embraced  in  the  following: 

It  is  now  manifestly  necessaiy  to  provide  for  distribution  of  productLve  labor  on  a 
large  scale.  As  millions  of  our  industrial  population  go  into  the  Army,  millions  more 
must  abandon  accustomed  vocations  for  new  ones  in  order  to  make  Hie  Army  effective. 
These  tremendous  transformations  of  the  labor  power  of  the  countrv  must  not  be  left 
to  haphazard  processes.  They  must  be  effected  through  a  national  system,  tliought- 
fully  planned  and  efficiently  managed.  Only  by  this  means  can  workers  be  trana- 
ferred  with  a  maximum  of  benefit  and  a  minimum  of  friction,  inconvenience,  and 
suffering  fromplace  to  place  and  from  nonessential  and  less  essential  to  indispensable 
industries.  The  transfer  of  man  power  from  nonessential  to  essential  employments  is 
in  itself  a  gigantic  task.  But  through  an  efficient  national  system  of  labor  distribu- 
tion, intensive  and  extensive  as  wdl  as  systematic  in  its  processes,  dislocations  of 
industry  can  be  prevented,  competent  worJcers  can  be  distributed  among  employers 
in  need  of  help,  aisplaced  workers  can  be  furnished  suitable  employment,  farms  can 
be  made  more  productive  and  harvesting  more  secure,  and  fair  contractual  arrange- 
ments can  be  made  between  employer  and  employee.  The  nucleus  of  such  a  system 
already  exists  in  the  Department  of  Labor,  where  tne  task  of  labor  distribution  properly 
belongs.  All  that  is  needed  is  a  sufficient  appropriation.  For  adequately  nnancing 
that  already  efficient  national  instrument  mr  this  highly  essential  war  service,  a 
minimum  appropriation  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  of  $2,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1918-19,  and  a  deficiency  appropriation  of  $825,000  for  the  remainder  of  the  present 
fiscal  year,  are  urgently  recommended. 

The  action  taken  by  the  President  is  set  forth  in  these  words: 

An  allotment  to  the  Department  of  Labor  of  $825,000  from  the  appropriation 
''National  Security  and  Defense"  to  defray  expenses  in  connection  with  me  work  of 
distribution  of  productive  labor  throughout  the  United  States,  as  outlined  above,  is 
hereby  authorized. 

(Signed)  Woodbow  Wuson. 

Thb  Whitb  House,  5  December,  1917. 

In  order  that  additional  machinery,  provided  for  in  the  allotment 
made  by  the  President,  might  be  set  in  motion  the  Assistant  Secretary 
issued  the  following  departmental  order  imder  date  of  December  13, 
1917: 

To  the  Commisticmer  Qeneral  of  Immigrationy  the  Chief  of  the  Diviaion  of  InformaHan, 

and  all  officers,  cleris,  and  employees  of  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  and  the  Immiigration 

Service: 

The  following  departmental  order,  supplementary  to  departmental  order  of  October 
13,  1917  (effective  October  15,  1917),  is  hereby  promulgated  to  take  e£fect  from  and 
after  the  close  of  business  on  December  15,  1917. 

Whereas  the  present  emergency  makes  it  imperatively  necessary,  in  the  interest 
of  an  effective  prosecution  of  the  war,  that  all  the  activities  and  facilities  of  the  United 
States  Employment  Service  be  placed  at  once  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  in  the  ofBlce  of  the  Secretary;  and 

Whereas  the  Secretary  of  Labor  is  still  absent  from  the  department  indefinitely  on 
the  sjpecial  mission  for  the  President  referred  to  in  the  deputmental  oider  to  wnich 
this  IS  supplementary:  Therefore— 
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Punniant  to  the  oi«mic  act  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  to  sectioDB  161  and  1707 
of  the  United  States  Kevued  Statutes,  to  the  inunkratioii  statutes  now  in  force  and 
to  Article  II,  section  2,  paragraph  2,  of  the  Regulaaons  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
promulgated  October  15, 1915,  it  is  hereby  ordered: 

1.  Timt  all  the  work  of  the  Division  of  Information  with  reference  to  employment 
matters  be  hereafter  managed  directly  from  the  OBice  of  the  Secretary. 

2.  That  in  respect  of  aU  such  work  and  until  further  departmental  instructions, 
the  Division  of  Information  hereafter  report  direcUy  to  ana  receive  its  instructions 
directlv  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor. 

3.  That  all  negotiations  for  cooperative  arrangements  with  State,  municipality,  or 
other  labor  distribution  agencies  be  hereafter  undertaken  and  made  directly  from  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  and  that  all  such  arrangements  heretofore  or  hereafter  made 
be  managed  directly  therefrom. 

4.  That  all  field  offices  of  the  United  States  Employment  Service  already  or  here- 
after established  are  hereby  declared  to  be  necessary  for  war  emergency  purposes  and, 
until  further  departmental  instructions,  are  required  to  report  directly  to  and  receive 
instructions  directly  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  through  the  Division  of 
Information. 

5.  That  the  files  of  the  Division  of  Information  as  they  now  exist  and  as  they  may 
hereafter  be  utilized,  extended,  or  readjusted,  be  subject  to  the  direct  management 
of  the  Secretary  through  the  Division  of  Information. 

6.  Bhmks,  forms,  requisitions,  ete.,  will  be  prepared  and  promulgated  by  the  de- 
partment as  required  in  furtherance  of  this  supplementary  order. 

7.  All  recommendations  contained  in  the  memorandum  (Division  of  Information 
file  762^620)  submitted  by  MiBS  Marie  L.  Obenauer  under  date  of  September  6, 1917. 
and  approved  September  18, 1917 :  also  those  contained  in  her  memorandum  (same  file) 
of  September  15, 1917,  approved  September  18, 1917;  also  those  contained  in  her  mem- 
orandum to  the  Commissioner  General  of  Immi^tion  (same  file)  under  date  of  Sep- 
tember 20, 1917;  also  those  relative  thereto  contmed  in  the  two  memorandums  of  the 
Commissioner  General  of  Immigration  (same  file)  approved  September  18,  1917: 
also  those  contained  in  the  memorandum  of  the  CommiBsioner  General  under  date  of 
September  21,  1917  ^same  file),  and  approved  September  21, 1917,  are  so  far  modified 
as  to  transfer  all  the  runctions  thereby  created  to  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  and  untU 
further  instructions  to  require  Miss  Obenauer  to  report  directly  to  and  to  receive 
instructions  directly  from  the  Assistant  Secretary. 

8.  All  officers,  clerks,  and  employees  of  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  and  the  Immi- 
gration Service  found  to  be  experienced  in  the  work  of  the  United  States  Employment 
Service,  as  their  services  may  be  required  for  the  development  of  the  war  emergency 
work  defined  in  this  memorandum,  or  the  memorandum  to  which  it  is  supplementary, 
are  hereby  transferred  without  prejudice  to  the  United  States  Employment  Service 
for  war  emergency  purposes;  with  the  imderstanding  that,  should  appropriations  for 
this  purpose  be  discontinued,  such  officers,  clerks,  and  employees  so  tnuosferred  are 
to  be  retransferred  to  their  former  positions. 

9.  All  the  work  hereinabove  provided  for  shall  hereafter  be  at  the  expense  of  the 
appropriation  described  in  the  aepartmental  order  to  which  this  order  is  supplemen- 
tary, and  of  such  other  war  emergency  appropriations,  allowances,  and  allotments, 
as  are  or  may  be  made  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  for  purposes  of  labor  distribution  in 
the  present  war  emergency.  Except  tnat  all  expenses  heretofore  incurred  under  the 
memorandums  referred  to  in  No.  7  of  this  order;  also  the  compensation  for  manage- 
ment under  the  details  required  by  No.  11  of  this  order;  also  sucn  expense  as  has  been 
heretofore  incurred  in  connection  with  the  Porto  Rico  work  of  F.  C.  Roberts  shall  be 
paid  out  of  the  appropriations  heretofore  charged  herewith. 

10.  It  is  the  intent  of  this  supplementary  order  (a)  to  so  adjust  the  relations  of  the- 
United  States  Employment  Service  of  the  Dei)artment  of  Labor  to  war  emergency 
work  in  labor  distnbution  as  to  enable  the  Department  of  Labor  to  fulfill  all  the  re- 
Quirements  thereof  within  and  directly  from  the  Office  of  the  Secretary;  (6)  as  inci- 
dental thereto  to  perform  nonemergent  labor  distribution  work;  (c)  to  do  these  things 
without  awaiting  the  Secretary's  return  to  the  department,  in  order  that  no  time  may 
be  lost  in  developing  tJie  necessary  field  organization  and  activities  on  an  adequate 
scale;  (d)  and,  wtule  avoiding  the  creation  of  any  new  administrative  organization 
during  the  Secretary's  absence,  to  unify  and  utilize  temporarily  such  appropriate 
adminiBtrative  units  as  now  exist  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

11.  For  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  Assistant  Secretary  (and  in  his  absence  the  Act- 
ing Secretary)  to  perform  his  functions  hereunder  pending  the  return  of  the  Secretary 
to  the  department  and  until  further  instructions,  the  private  secretary  to  the  Assistant 
Secretary  (Oharles  T.  Clayton)  la  hereby  detailed,  with  Miss  Hilda  Mulhauser  as  his 
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aafiistant  (she  bein^  hereby  detailed  for  this  purpose),  to  manage  the  United  States 
Employment  Service  for  war  emergent  purposes  within  and  from  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  and  in  behalf  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  and  with  authority  to  execute  the 
instructions  relative  thereto  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  and  in  his  absence  of  the  Acting 
Secretary. 

(Signed)  Louis  F.  Post, 

AmstarU  and  AcHng  Secretary. 
Dbcember  13,  1917. 

With  the  promulgation  of  this  order  the  Division  of  Information, 
being  the  nucleus  of  the  United  States  Employment  Service,  and  it 
being  essential  to  the  extension  of  that  important  branch  of  govern- 
mental activities  that  its  entire  time  and  eflPort  should  be  given 
thereto,  was  temporarily  separated  from  the  Bureau  of  Immigration. 
In  the  leave-takmg  between  the  bureau  and  division  the  (x>mmis- 
sioner  General  addressed  the  following  letter  to  the  Secretary  of 
Labor: 

Unitbd  States  Dbpartment  of  Labob, 

Bureau  op  Immigration, 
Washington,  December  15, 1917, 
Mt  Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  By  direction  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  as  x>er  two 
orders  dated  December  13,  at  close  of  this  day's  business,  the  Division  of  Information 
and  all  activities  of  this  bureau  affecting  employment  matters  are  transferred  to  the 
department. 

Having,  in  addition  to  such  responsibilities  as  the  law  placed  in  the  bureau  in  such 
matters,  received  instructions  and  directions  from  you  from  time  to  time  in  relation 
to  the  extension  and  development  of  the  United  States  Employment  Service,  I  can 
not  allow  this  occasion  to  pass  by  without  expressing  to  you  my  sincere  appreciation 
of  the  confidence  you  have  placed  in  me  in  the  past  in  connection  therewith,  or 
without  stating  that,  whatever  success  has  been  achieved,  has  been  possible  only  by 
reason  of  the  advice  and  support  you  have  always  extended  to  the  bureau. 

In  this  connection  permit  me  to  express  my  best  wishes  for  success  of  the  effort  so 
ably  organized  by  you,  to  bring  the  "man  ana  the  job  together." 
Always  at  your  service,  and  sincerely,  yours, 

(Signed)  A.  Caminbtti, 

Commxsncmer  General. 
The  Secretary  ov  Labor. 

After  the  return  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  the  department  he, 
in  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the  foregoing,  expressed  his  appre- 
ciation of  the  work  done  by  the  Commissioner  General  in  these  words: 

December  29,  1917. 
Hon.  A.  Caminbtti, 

Commisnoner  General  of  Immigration,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Commissioner  General:  1  appreciate  the  kind  things  you  say  about 
me  in  your  letter  of  the  15th  instant  in  connection  with  the  United  States  Employment 
Service.  I  can  assure  you  that  it  has  been  a  pleasure  to  work  with  you  in  working 
out  the  problem  of  bringing  the  man  and  the  job  together.  To  arouse  public  interest 
in  the  subject  matter  and  build  up  the  machinery  established  througn  the  Division 
of  Information  of  your  bureau,  without  any  specific  appropriation  available  for  tlie 
tremendous  task  undertaken,  will  stand  out  as  one  of  tne  monumental  accomplish- 
ments of  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  under  your  administration. 

May  I  not  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  my  appreciation  of  the  hearty  coop- 
eration you  have  always  given  to  the  department  in  its  efforts  to  establish  a  system 
which  would  reduce  unemployment  to  a  minimum? 
Cordially,  yours, 

(Signed)  W.  B.  Wilson, 

Secretary  of  Labor, 

Following  the  return  to  the  department  ot  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
he,  in  a  memorandum  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  under  date  of 
January  3,  1918,  directed  that: 

The  Division  of  Information  be  transferred  as  at  present  constituted. 
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The  transfer  referred  to  being  from  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  to 
the  newly  enlarged  Employment  Service.  Accordingly,  the  division 
took  its  place  in  that  service  and  remained  therein,  bemg  known,  by 
direction  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  as  **The  Division  of  fiiformation, 
Administration,  and  Clearance,"  until  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  on 
June  30,  1918. 

Congress  having  recognized  the  Employment  Service  as  a  distinct 
unit  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  apart  from  the  Division  of  Informa- 
tion or  the  Bureau  of  Immigration,  and  having  appropriated  fimds 
for  its  maintenance,  the  Division  of  Information  was  restored  to  the 
Bureau  of  Immigration,  said  restoration  to  take  eflfect  as  of  Jul^r  1, 
1918.  Between  October  15,  1917,  and  Julv  1, 1918,  the  period  during 
which  the  division  had  been  loaned  to  the  Employment  Service,  it 
served  as  the  nucleus  around  which  the  said  service  was  built.  It 
furnished  the  f oimdations  on  which  were  laid  the  sections,  or  divisions 
of  correspondence,  personnel,  accoimts,  and  files  of  the  Employment 
Service.  The  work  of  the  division  so  blended  into  the  uprearing 
structure  of  the  Employment  Service  that  its  history  during  the  nine 
months  preceding  July  1,  1918,  is  the  history  of  the  Employment 
Service  and  may  oe  found  in  the  report  of  that  organization. 

Since  the  principal  facts  in  relation  to  the  severance  of  the  Division 
of  Information  from  the  United  States  Employment  Service  and  its 
restoration  to  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  are  given  in  the  United 
States  Immigration  Bulletm  of  August  1,  1918,  the  concluding  para- 
graphs of  the  statement  in  said  Bufletin  are  given  herewith  as  a  part 
of  this  report.  They  indicate  the  steps  taken  with  regard  to  the 
return  of  the  Division  of  Information  to  the  Bureau  of  Immigration. 
They  are  as  follows: 

6.  Upon  the  return  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  the  department,  and  under  date  of 
January  3,  1918,  the  Secretary  approved  the  aforesaid  acts  of  the  Assistant  Secretary 
and  created  a  new  administrative  or^^anization  for  more  permanently  effecting  th'e 
purposes  thereof,  doing  so  in  an  organic  memorandum  of  that  date  whereby,  subject 
to  alterations  from  time  to  time,  he  also  established  the  United  States  Employment 
Service  in  the  OflSce  of  the  Secretary,  with  the  aforesaid  Division  of  Information 
continued  therein  as  the  statutory  nucleus  for  the  same. 

7.  By  supplementary  memorandum  dated  February  23,  1918,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  made  a  readjustment  of  the  United  States  Employment  Service  or^nization, 
but  without  in  any  way  affecting  the  integral  relation  thereto  of  the  said  Division  of 
Information. 

8.  Such  relation  continued  until  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1918, 
whereupon  an  appropriation  made  by  Congress  distinctly  for  the  United  States 
Employment  Service  as  a  division,  section,  service,  or  bureau  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  went  into  effect. 

9.  The  employment  functions  of  the  said  Division  of  Information  having  ceased, 
in  virtue  of  the  terms  of  the  aforesaid  congressional  measure  lodging  such  functions  in 
the  United  States  Employment  Service  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  and  in  virtue 
also  of  the  purpose  clause  of  the  organic  act  of  the  I>epartment  of  Labor,  it  is  hereby — 

Ordered: 

I.  That  the  said  Division  of  Information  be,  and  it  hereby  is,  restored  to  the  Bureau 
of  Immigration  with  all  the  functions  it  has  heretofore  exercised,  except  those  that 
are  now  authorized  to  be  exercised  by  the  United  States  Emplojonent  Service. 

II.  That  the  chief  of  said  Division  of  Information  be,  and  ne  is  hereby,  relieved, of 
his  detail  to  the  United  States  Employment  Service,  nunc  pro  tunc  as  of  July  1, 1918. 

III.  Tliat  (except  a£  may  be  otherwise  provided  b^  the  Secretary),  all  other  officisJs 
and  employees  on  the  appropriation  roll  of  said  Division  of  Information  and  under 
detail  to  the  United  States  Employment  Service  on  June  30, 1918,  be  either  (1)  relieved 
of  their  respective  details  and  continued  on  such  roll  nunc  pro  tunc  as  of  July  1,  1918, 
or  (2)  transferred  to  and  placed  upon  the  appropriation  roll  of  the  United  States 
Employment  Service,  such  alternative  adjustment  to  be  made  by  the  Director  General 
of  the  United  States  Employment  Service,  the  Commissioner  General  of  Immigration 
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and  the  chief,  Division  of  Inlermation,  imder  d^artmental  supervision  by  the 
Aflristant  Secretary  and  the  Acting  Secretary. 

IV.  In  the  adjustment  of  all  contactual  or  overlapping  functions  of  the  United 
States  Employment  Service  and  the  Bureau  of  Immigration,  the  Aasietant  Secretary 
and  the  Acting  Secretary,  or  either  in  the  absence  of  the  other,  will  act  lor  the 
department. 

(Signed)  W.  B.  Wilson, 

Secretaty, 
JULT  10,  I9I8. 

One  of  the  first  duties  assigned  to  the  Diyisitm  of  Information  on 
its  restoration  to  the  Bureau  of  ImmigraticHi  was  the  enforcement  of 
Rule  17-A,  which  relates  to  the  tempOTair  admission  to  the  United 
States  of  aliens  who  were,  or  may  he^  excluded  or  ordered  deported. 
Such  aliens  may  be  released,  as  prpvided  in  Rule  17-A,  which  follows: 

United  States  Department  of  Laboe, 

BUREAU  OP  Immioration, 
Washinffton,  June  99,  1913. 

BUREAI7  CIRCULAR. 

To  Comnnssionen  of  Immigration  and  Inspeclors  in  Charge^  Imwiigratimn  SennoBf  and 

others  concerned: 

With  a  view  to  insuring  that  aliens  rejected  at  our  {>ort8  or  arrested  within  the 
United  States  and  ordered  deported,  but  whose  deportation  can  not  immediately  be 
accomplished  because  of  war  or  other  conditions,  and  in  whose  cases  reasons  exist 
why  the  aliens  should  not  be  held  in  confinement  for  unreasonable  periods,  will  (if 
released)  eventually  be  produced  when  deportation  becomes  possible,  the  following 
rule  is  hereby  promulgated  for  the  guidance  of  immigration  officials  and  others 
concerned: 

Ride  17-A.  Temporary  rtUaee,  under  arrangemenie  for  self-supporting  emplogment^  of 
aiiens  excluded  or  ordered  deported. 

Subdivision  1.  General  conditions. — (a)  Aiiens  whose  prompt  deportation  can  not 
be  accomplished  because  of  war  or  otner  conditions  may,  upon  permission  secured 
from  the  aepartment,  be  released  and  permitted  to  accept  self-«upportingemployneBt 
under  the  conditions  hereinafter  stat^. 

(b)  Such  release  shall  be  temporary  only  and  any  alien  who  violates  the  conditioDs 
exacted  shall  immediately  be  taken  into  custody  and  detained  as  an  alien  deportee 
under  the  outstanding  excluding  decision  or  departmental  warrant,  the  facts  in  snch 
cases  to  be  promptly  reported  to  the  department. 

(c)  A  photograph  and  complete  personal  description  of  the  alien  shall  be  taken 
for  i>urpa9e8  of  identification.  The  cost  of  the  photograph  will  foe  borne  by  the 
immimtion  appropriation. 

((f)  No  alien  shall  be  released  under  the  conditions  herein  prescribed  unless  he  has 
assurances  of  self^upportin^;  employment,  secured  throuf^h  the  United  States  £m- 

filoyment  Service  or  otherwise  as  may  be  found  most  practicable  in  individual  cases. 
Bunigration  officials  will,  in  i>roper  cases,  facilitate  the  execution  of  apptication  forms 
and  otherwise  assist  in  arranging  matters  incident  to  the  employntent  of  the  alien. 

Subdi\ision  2.  Conditions  to  be  observed  by  employer.— {a)  A  proeq[»ective  employer 
shall  be  required,  as  a  condition  precedent  to  the  temporary  adnussion  or  employment 
hereunder  of  any  alien,  fully  to  disclose  to  the  inunigsation  official  haviae  the  alien 
in  custody  his  plans  with  rSerence  to  the  employment  of  such  alien,  inctuding  the 
waees,  how  often  paid  (gi^dng  dates),  housing  conditions,  and  duration  of  employment. 
(6)  A  prospective  employer  shi^l  also  be  required  to  give  his  written  stipulation  to 
the  following  effect,  viz: 

1.  That  he  will  abide  by  and  c(»nply  with  the  terms  oi  this  rule. 

2.  That  he  will  pay  the  current  rate  of  wages  for  similar  labor  in  the  conununity 
in  which  the  released  alien  is  to  be  employed. 

3.  That  with  respect  to  housing  ana  sanitation  the  laws  and  rules  of  the  State  in 
which  the  alien  is  employed  will  be  observed.  If  employed  in  a  State  that  has  no 
law  on  said  subject,  such  conditions  must  be  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  ol  Labor. 

4.  That  he  will  keep  the  immigration  officer  in  charge  of  the  case  advised  promptly 
of  any  change  made  in  his  plans  as  originally  disclosed,  with  respect  to  the  place, 
duration,  or  character  of  the  employment  of  the  alien  by  him,  and  mm  iaad  times 
of  payment  there«rf.  ^  g.,.^^^  ^^  CoOglc 
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6.  That  he  will  notify  such  officer  immediately  upon  learning  that  the  alien  released 
to  him  has  left  his  employ  (without  his  previous  Knowledge  of  the  alien's  intent  to 
do  so),  and  will  furnish  all  possible  information  to  assist  immigration  officers  in  ascer- 
taini^  whether  or  not  the  conditions  of  this  rule  are  being  observed. 

6.  That  he  will  retain  from  the  released  alien 's  wages  the  sums  named  in  subdivision 
3  h^eof  and  transmit  same  for  deposit  in  the  Postal  Savings  Bank  in  the  manner 
therein  si>ecified. 

Subdivision  3.  Withholding  portion  of  wages  and  mahing  reports. — As  additional 
means  of  insuring  that  an  alien  released  under  the  provisions  of  this  rule  will  be 
produced  tot  deportation  when  called  for,  the  following  conditions  shall  be  observed: 

(a)  Each  such  alien  shall,  prior  to  release  for  the  purpose  of  accepting  employment, 
apply  for  permission  to  open  an  account  in  the  Postal  Savinga  Bank  at  the  place 
indicated  oy  the  immigration  officer  in  charge  of  the  case;  deposits  to  such  aUen's 
credit  will  later  be  made  in  this  account  after  the  manner  herein  provided. 

(()  The  employer  shall  withhold  from  the  alien 's  wages  25  per  centum  of  the  amount 
earned,  avoioing  odd  amounts  by  withholding  the  nearest  sum  to  25  per  centum  in 
multiples  of  25  cents.  For  example,  if  the  wages  are  $2.75  per  day,  the  amount 
withheld  will  be  75  cents  per  day.  If  the  alien  changes  his  emplo>rer  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  rule,  each  subsequent  employer  shall  continue  withholding 
25  per  centum  of  the  wages  earned. 

(c)  On  each  pay  day  the  employer  shall  transmit  to  the  immigration  officer  in 
chaurge  of  the  case  the  money  withheld  from  the  alien's  wages  in  pursuance  of  the 
preceding  paragraph.  Postal  money  orders  payable  to  such  officer,  purchased  at  the 
cost  of  the  alien,  shall  be  used  in  paaking  these  remittances.  Such  officer  shall  indorse 
said  money  order  to  the  local  postmaster  and  deposit  the  money  with  the  local  Postal 
Savings  Bank  to  the  credit  of  the  alien  from  whose  wages  the  stun  represented  has 
been  withheld,  retaining  in  his  possession  the  receipt  for  such  deposit.  The  funds 
so  deposited  will  remain  in  the  Postal  Savings  Bank  until  the  alien  leaves  the  United 
States,  whereupon  such  officer  shall  arrange  for  delivery  to  the  alien  of  the  money  so 
saved,  plus  the  interest,  if  any,  accrued  thereon;  but  partial  withdrawals  may  be 
permitted  under  the  terms  of  the  next  succeeding  paragraph. 

(d)  If  an  alien  relesused  under  the  terms  of  this  rule  becomes  ill,  out  of  employment, 
or  otherwise  needy  through  force  of  circumstances  ^such  as  illness  of  his  accompanying 
family),  he  may  apply  to  the  immigration  officer  m  charge  of  the  case  for  permission 
to  withdraw  and  use  a  part  of  the  accumulated  fund  which  may  be  on  deposit  in  the 
Postal  Savings  Bank  to  his  credit;  and  such  application  may,  after  due  investigation, 
be  granted  by  allowing  withdrawal  in  installments  up  to  not  exceeding  one-half  of 
the  sum  on  deposit,  or  more  upon  special  permission  of  the  department,  the  accumu- 
lation to  be  recommenced  as  before  as  soon  as  the  alien  resumes  employment. 

(e)  If  the  work  for  which  the  alien  is  employed  has  been  completed  and  no  other 
^nployment  is  open  to  him,  the  officer  in  cnaq;e  of  the  case  shail  be  notified  by.  the 
alien  and  the  latter  shall  be  returned  to  custody,  the  cost  of  his  own  travel  in  so  doing 
to  be  paid  from  the  funds  on  deposit  to  his  credit  under  the  terms  of  this  rule.  If 
other  employment  is  open  to  him,  the  alien  shall  so  notify  the  immigration  officer, 
giving  full  particulars  as  to  the  prospective  employment  proposed. 

Subdivision  4.  Changt  of  employers. — An  alien  released  under  the  terms  of  this  rule 
who  changes  employers  sbunU  oe  subject  to  be  taken  into  custody  on  the  outstanding 
decision  or  departmental  warrant,  in  the  event  that  he  fails  to  report  any  change  of 
employment  or  that  any  subsequent  employer  fails  or  neglects  to  comply  with  tho 
requirements  of  this  rule  as  to  withholding  and  depositing  25  per  centum  of  the  wages 
earned  by  the  alien.  Any  default  shall  be  promptl3r  report^  to  the  department  by 
the  officer  in  charge  of  the  case,  details  to  be  furnished  for  the  completion  of  the 
records. 

Subdivision  5.  Release  contingent  upon  good  behavior. — Any  release  granted  under 
the  terms  of  this  rule  nuy  be  terminated  if  the  alien  so  released  has  misbehaved  or 
has  failed  to  obey  the  laws  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  State  or  community  in 
which  such  alien  may  be  employed. 

Subdivision  6.  Application  oj  rule  to  existing  cases. — ^Upon  permission  of  the  de- 
partment, the  provisions  hereof  ma^r  be  applied  to  cases  of  aliens  who  have  heretofore 
oeen  released  upon  personal  recognizance  or  parole,  and  to  other  cases  in  the  discre- 
tion of  the  department.  Such  permission  may  be  siranted  where  it  is  shown  that  the 
ends  of  good  administration  will  be  served  or  other  desirable  results  obtained  by 
making  a  change  in  the  conditions  of  release;  but  the  department  may,  in  its  discre- 
tion, impose  otner  conditions  in  addition  to  those  provided  in  this  rule,  should  the 
circumstances  of  a  particular  case  so  require. 

A.  Gamin BTTii  Commissioner  General, 

Approved  July  5, 1918:  ^-^  , 

W.  B.  Wilson,  Secretary,  Digitized  by  CjOOglC 
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SirOOESTIONS. 

The  Division  of  Information  on  resuming  its  work  in  the  Bureau 
of  Immigration,  finds,  in  addition  to  its  duties  as  defined  by  statute, 
a  new  field  of  endeavor  opening  before  it.  The  old  order,  the  one 
which  prevailed  when  the  division  was  established,  has  disappeared. 
Radical  changes  in  industry,  imdreamed  of  when  the  war  began  in 
Europe,  have  so  revolutionized  the  relations  which  heretofore  existed 
between  employer  and  employed,  and  of  those  which  existed  between 
these  two  forces  and  the  Goveniment,  that  no  one  who  gives  thoiight 
to  the  subject  beUeves  that  these  relations  will  ever  be  resumed.  The 
switching  of  wage  earners  from  one  industry  to  another,  from  what 
has  been  called  nonessential  to  essential  labor  and  the  substitution 
of  women  for  men  in  shop  and  factory,  in  transportation  and  agri- 
culture, as  weU  as  in  everv  field  of  endeavor  where  the  labor  of  women 
can  be  utihzed,  while  tnev  were  among  the  possibihties,  were  not 
seriously  included  among  the  probabihties  two  years  ago.  So  rapidly 
has  the  Nation  traveled  in  industrial  development  that  no  one  is 
wise  enough  to  predict  what  will  happen  when  the  demands  of  war 
give  way  to  the  needs  of  peace.  In  time  of  war  it  is  well  to  prepare 
for  peace.  If  what  are  called  nonessential  industries  languish  in  face 
of  the  demand  for  war  material  now,  will  they  revive  rapidly  enough 
to  take  up  any  considerable  number  of  wage  earners  when  the  war 
ends?  When  the  victorious  legions  of  the  United  States  return 
from  Europe  they  will  ask  what  provision  the  Nation  has  made  for 
their  return  to  the  army  of  peace.  That  question  should  be  answered 
in  a  practical  wa;^  by  being  prepared  to  direct  them  to  where  their 
labor  may  be  profitably  employed. 

ImmiOTation  following  the  war  may  or  may  not  be  heavy.  The 
divisionl)elieves  that  for  many  years  the  tide  of  immigration  will  not 
rise  to  heights  such  as  gave  cause  for  concern  before  the  breaking  out 
of  the  war.  The  immigration  laws  of  the  United  Stat^  are  so  well 
understood  in  Europe  that  in  all  probability  those  who  may  be 
classed  among  the  prohibited  will  not  attempt  to  cntor  the  United 
States.  Soldiers  now  serving  in  the  armies  of  the  allies,  who  had 
been  residents  of  the  United  States  prior  to  the  war,  may  wish  to 
return  to  this  country  and  their  plea  for  admission,  will,  in  all  proba- 
bility, find  supporters  in  the  ranks  of  our  soldiers  who  fought  with 
them  for  worldf  equality.  Changes  may  be  made  in  the  laws  regu- 
lating immigration.  In  any  event  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  should  be  prepared  to  demand  from  each  according  to  his 
ability  as  well  as  to  oner  to  all  according  to  their  needs. 

The  former  practice  of  allowing  immigrants  to  go  haphazard  to 
already  crowded  cities  to  add  to  existing  congestion  should  not  be 
continued  when  immigration  sets  in  f olloAving  the  ending  of  the  war. 
Selection  and  direction  of  arriving  aliens  should  receive  the  most 
careful  consideration.  Not  where  some  exploiter  of  labor  wishes  to 
send  the  immigrant  but  where  he  may  best  serve  himself  and  our 
country  is  where  the  Division  of  Infoimation  should  direct  the  im- 
migrant of  the  future.  Citizens,  as  well  as  immigrants,  "who  may 
desire '^  the  information  gathered  by  the  division  should  be  accu- 
rately informed  and  carefully  direct<id. 

Regulation  of  immigration  entering  the  United  States  and  direc- 
tion of  it  after  its  admission  will  be  far  more  important  ^ter  UieTwar 
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than  it  ever  was  before.  In  this  work  the  Bureau  of  Immigration 
through  its  Division  of  Information  will  be  called  on  to  play  a  most 
important  part.  The  division  should  be  prepared  to  accurately 
answer  every  question  from  immigrant  or  citizen  concerning  every 
place  where  wages  may  be  earned  by  man  or  woman. 

ITATIONAL  HIGHWAYS. 

As  the  railway  car  took  the  place  of  the  stage  coach,  the  automo- 
bile is  rapidly  making  those  who  travel  short  distances,  in  a  sense, 
independent  of  the  rauway  car,  and  as  time  goes  on  the  long-distance 
automobile  will  become  known  to  the  traveUng  pubUc.  This  will 
necessitate  the  building  of  great  national  roadways,  running  north, 
south,  east,  and  west,  in  addition  to  those  already  constructed,  or 
in  contemplation,  within  State  lines.  The  construction  of  such  high- 
ways will  provide  '* opportunities  for  profitable  employment"  for 
many  of  the  returning  soldiers  and  for  numbers  of  others  released 
from  munition  factories. 

INTEIlSECTmG  CANALS. 

Great  waterw^ays  and  canals  now  in  existence  will  be  connected  by 
intersecting  canals  and  new  canals  will  no  doubt  be  built.  If  these 
are  not  now  in  the  planning  there  is  every  reason  why  they  should 
be  and  be  actually  in  course  of  construction  immediately  after  peace 
has  been  declared. 

OIL  AND  GAS  PIPE  LINES. 

Economy  and  rapidity  of  transportation  of  oil  and  gas  to  the  large 
cities  and  industrial  centers  of  the  Nation  seem  to  demand  the  con- 
struction of  pipe  lines  through  which  to  convey  these  agents  of  mod- 
ern industry.  The  waste  in  transportation  of  oil  by  rail  is  great  and, 
at  present,  unavoidable.  With  the  oil  flowing  through  pipes  from 
nature's  storehouse  to  the  abiding  place  of  the  consumer,  time  and 
cost  of  transportation  may  be  reduced  to  the  minimum,  while  the 
certainty  of  deUvery  wiU  not  be  interfered  with  by  accident  or  change 
of  weather. 

What  is  true  of  oil  may  be  said  of  natural  gas,  and  since  the  con- 
struction of  extended  pipe  lines  to  convey  these  products  wiU  not  be 
confined  within  the  boundaries  of  any  one  State  and  will  be  inter- 
state in  operation,  the  work  of  construction  will  be  national  in 
character. 

The  construction  of  such  pipe  lines  will  lessen  the  strain  on  the 
railroads,  the  economical  transportation  of  gas  and  oil  will  be  of 
advantage  to  city  dwellers  who  in  the  best  of  times  could  not  procure 
sufficient  quantities  of  coal  for  fuel  and  in  many  ways  will  enable 
the  people  to  keep  pace  with  the  demands  of  advancing  civilization. 

IBBIGATION  AND  RECLAMATION. 

With  the  release  of  wage  earners  from  the  Army  and  munition 
factories  when  the  war  ends  the  Interior  Department  will,  no  doubt, 
engage  with  renewed  activity  in  reclamation  and  irrigation  projects 
which  were  halted  by  so  many  men  being  called  to  the  colors.  These 
projects  and  new  ones  in  contemplation  will  not  only  provide  useful 
acres  for  willing  hands  but  will  give  employment  to  larjgq  numbers 
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of  men.  The  Division  of  Information  has  for  years  cooperated  with 
the  Reclamation  Service  and  there  is  every  reason  why  it  should  do 
so  with  increased  activity  in  the  future. 

While  the  Division  of  Information  can  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  construction  of  national  highways,  intersecting  canals,  oil  and 
gas  pipe  lines,  or  the  reclamation  of  waste  lands,  it  can  have  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  supplying  information  concerning  these  undertakings 
to  such  aliens  as,  under  our  laws,  may  be  deemea  eligible  to  enter  the 
United  States,  and  by  cooperating  with  the  governmental  agencies 
having  these  projects  in  hand  it  can  go  far  toward  keeping  wage 
earners  profitably  employed  by  fumismng  accurate  detailed  infor- 
mation to  all  '*who  may  desire  the  same"  when  they  apply  at  our 
immigrant  stations  or  elsewhere. 

CONCLUSION. 

Although  it  is  not  possible,  for  the  reasons  heretofore  stated,  to 
present  tables,  as  in  former  years,  to  indicate  the  progress  made  and 
work  done  by  the  Division  of  Information,  it  is  gratifying  to  be  able 
to  point  to  the  part  taken  during  the  past  year  by  the  division,  in 
helping  to  establish  that  which  was  a  necessity  and  actually  in  progress 
before  our  countiy  entered  the  war — the  United  States  Employment 
Service.  This  great  work  inaugurated  by  the  Commissioner  General 
with  the  cordial  approval  and  invaluable  guidance  of  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  will,  as  the  Secretarv  says,  '*  Stand  out  as  one  of  the  monu- 
mental accomplishments  of  the  Bureau  of  Immigration." 

To  have  been  a  part  of  the  moving  force  in  this  great  work  was 
and  is  a  matter  of  pride  to  the  Division  of  Information  as  a  whole, 
and  in  presenting  tnis  report  the  Chief  of  the  Division  regards  it  as 
his  duty  as  well  as  an  honor  to  express  his  thanks  for  the  sympathetic 
assistance  given  the 'division  by  the  Secretaiy  of  Labor,  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Labor,  and  the  Commissioner  General  under  whose  im- 
mediate supervision  this  great  work  was  begun  and  carried  fon\'ard 
until  the  United  States  Employment  Service,  as  a  separate  entity, 
began  its  career  as  one  of  the  most  useful  of  governmental  agencies. 

The  exacting  duties  so  well  performed  could  not  have  been  recorded 
as  successful  accomplishments  were  it  not  that  every  one  who  made 
up  the  staff  of  the  Division  of  Informatiim.  rendered  faithful  and 
efficient  service.  Always  willing,  never  convplaining,  they  cheerfully 
responded  to  every  call  for  time  or  effort.  The  Chief  of  the  Division 
in  expressing  his  appreciation  of  their  good  work  extends  at  the 
same  time  h&  thanks  for  their  cooperation  and  assistance. 

T.  y.  POWDBRLT, 

Chief  of  Dwision  of  Information, 

File<l  and  transmitted  to  the  Hon.  W.  B.  Wilson,  Secretary  of 
Labor. 

A.  Caminetti, 
Commissioner  Oenerd. 
October  2,  1918. 
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APPENDIX  III. 
BEPOBT  Oir  SEAKEV'S  WOBK. 

Washington,  D.  C,  June  SO,  1918. 

Sir:  In  your  letter  of  April  29,  1918,  you  designated  the  signer 
hereof,  "at  the  request  of  the  United  States  Shipping  Board,  to  repre- 
sent the  Department  of  Labor  at  the  conferences  which  the  board 
is  calling  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  questions  involved  in 
securing  a  supply  of  officers  and  seamen  adequate  to  meet  the  fast 
increasing  neeas  of  our  merchant  marine."  Tne  conferences  in  ques- 
tion had  been  called  by  the  Shipping  Board  for  the  week  commencing 
April  29.  The  Shipping  Board  had  asked  the  ''shipowners  ana 
operators  and  the  licensed  officers  and  seamen  of  the  Atlantic,  Gulf, 
Pacific,  and  Great  Lakes  to  consider  the  questions  involved  in  secur- 
ing a  supply  of  officers  and  seamen  adequate''  to  meet  the  needs  men- 
tioned, because  said  board  deemed  it  "most  important  to  have  unity 
of  understanding,  purpose,  and  action  between  the  Shipping  Board 
and  all  other  departments  and  branches  of  the  Government  whose 
activities  are  interrelated  with  those  of  the  Shipping  Board  in  respect 
to  the  situation,''  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor  was  invited  to  partici- 
pate in  person  or  by  representative  because  "as  one  of  the  signers 
of  the  so-called  Atlantic  agreement  of  August  8,  1917,"  he  was  aware 
of  the  nature  and  importance  of  the  problem  and  would  be  able  to 
give  valuable   "advice  and  counsel." 

It  is  assumed  that  the  writer  was  chosen  as  the  representative 
of  the  Department  of  Labor  largely  because  it  had  been  nis  privilege 
to  serve  with  the  Commissioner  General  of  Immigration  as  a  delegate 
of  the  Department  of  Labor  in  the  conference,  called  jointly  on  June 
29,  1917,  W  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
between  officials  of  their  respective  departments,  officials  of  the 
United  States  Shipping  Board,  and  representatives  of  the  shipowners 
and  seamen,  respectively,  of  the  Atlantic,  Gulf,  Pacific,  and  Great 
Lakes,  with  the  object  of  establishing  "harmonious  rdations  between 
seamen  and  shipowners  and  the  removal  of  all  obstacles,  real  or  imagi- 
nary, that  stand  in  the  way  of  retaining  the  present  force  of  seamen 
and  adding  to  the  number  as  necessity  may  require" ;  and  also  because 
he  was  subsequently  chosen  by  the  Commissioner  General  of  Immi- 
gration and  the  Secretary  to  serve  as  the  Department  of  Labor's 
member  on  the  committee,  appointed  as  the  result  of  said  conference 
and  with  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  so  far  as  possible  the 
things  accompiismnent  of  which  the  conference  had  shown  to  be 
desirable. 

In  view  of  the  above  it  seems  pertinent,  indeed  necessary,  to  preface 
this  report  relating  to  things  accompUshed  by  the  conference  called 
in  April,  1918,  by  the  Shipping  Board  with  a  copy  of  the  report  of 
the  committee  appointed  as  tne  result  of  the  conference  csdled  in 
June,  1917,  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 
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That  report,  which  by  unanimous  consent  of  the  committee  was  sub- 
mitted on  its  behalf  to  the  two  Secretaries  by  the  chairman  and  the 
Department  of  Labor  member,  was  dated  August  9,  1917,  and  read  as 
folfcws: 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor: 

On  June  29,  1917,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  the  Secretaiy  of  Labor  issued  a 
joint  call  for  a  conference  between  officials  of  said  Departments,  officials  of  the  United 
States  Shipping  Board,  and  representatives  of  the  shipowners  and  seamen,  respec- 
tively, of  the  Atlantic,  Pacific,  Gulf,  and  Great  Lakes.  The  communication  calling 
tliis  conference  read  as  follows: 

Departiient  or  I^abob, 
OrricE  OF  THK  Secretary, 

Washington,  June  29, 19 17. 
Pkar  Sir:  The  existence  of  a  state  of  war  has  croatcd  abnormal  conditions  at  sea,  seriously  affecting 
the  supply  of  seamen  and  the  proper  manning  of  vessels.  The  contemplated  building  of  large  numbers 
of  additional  vessels  and  the  manning  of  the  same  when  afloat  will  make  the  problem  more  acute.  A 
sufficient  supply  of  seamen  for  the  merchant  vessels  of  our  allies,  as  well  as  for  American  merchant  veeselSp 
is  essential  to  the  proper  conduct  of  the  war.  The  establishment  of  harmonious  relations  betweenseamen 
and  shipowners  and  tno  removal  of  all  obstacles,  real  or  imaginary,  that  stand  in  the  ^-ay  of  retaining  the 
present  force  of  seamen,  and  adding  to  the  number  as  necessity  may  require,  would  be  of  immense  valutt 
to  the  country  in  the  present  emergency. 

For  these  reasons  you,  or  such  persons  as  the  organization  you  represent  may  select,  are  respectfully 
invited  to  attend  a  conference  to  be  held  in  the  olTice  of  the  Secretary  of  I.abor  in  Washington,  t).  C,  on 
Wednesdav,  July  18, 1917,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  at  which  representatives  of  the  Department  of  State,  tho 
Department  of  CJommercc.  the  Department  of  Labor,  the  Snipping  Board,  the  shipowTiers  and  the  seamen 
of  tne  Atlantic,  Pacific,  Gulf,  and  Great  Lakes  are  invit«d  to  be  present  for  the  purpose  of  considering 
the  whole  subject  of  the  training  and  supply  of  the  necessary  seamen  for  the  merchant  vessels  of  the  United 
States  and  its  allies  trading  in  American  ports,  and  all  questions  affecting  the  same. 
Sincerely,  yours, 

WiLUAM  C.  Redhelp, 

Secretary  cf  Commerce, 
W.  B.  Wilson, 

Secretary  qf  Labor. 

The  time  for  the  holding  of  the  conference  was  postponed,  but  such  conference  was 
finally  held  in  the  auditorium  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  on  Wednesday  and 
Thursday,  August  1  and  2,  1917,  when  tne  subject  of  the  call  and  niunerous  related 
subjects  were  discussed  in  extenso.  The  result  of  the  conference  was  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  committee,  six  members  of  which  would  represent  the  employing  ship- 
owners, six  members  the  interested  organization  of  employees,  one  member  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  one  the  Department  of  Labor,  ana  one  the  Shipping  Board. 
That  committee  now  has  the  honor  of  submitting  the  following  report  of  action  taken 
and  recommendations  determined  upon: 

The  committee  met  in  the  Interstate  Building,  Washington,  D.  C,  at  3.45  p.  m.; 
August  8.  The  membership,  with  the  exception  of  Capt.  Ulster  Davis,  was  present, 
the  committee  being  made  up  as  follows: 

Jie presenting  the  shipowner  employers. — P.  A.  P.  Franklin,  president  International 
Mercantile  ^iarine  Co.;  H.  R.  Raymond,  president  Clyde  &  Mallory  Steamship 
Ivines;  Frank  C.  Munson,  president  Munson  Steamship  Line;  Ernest  M.  Bull,  vice 
president  A.  H.  Bull  &  Co.;  David  T.  Warden,  manager  marine  department,  Stand- 
ard Oil  Co.;  L.  II.  Shearman,  vice  president  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co. 

Representing  the  organized  seafaring  cmnhyces. — Andrew  Furuseth,  president  Inter- 
national Seamen's  Union  of  America;  William  S.  Brown,  of  the  Marine  Engineers 
Beneficial  Association;  Ulster  Davis,  of  the  American  Association  of  Masters,  Mates, 
and  Pilots;  William  A.  Wescott,  of  the  Masters  and  Mates  of  the  Pacific  Coast;  H.  P. 
Griffin,  of  the  Marine  Cooks  and  Stewards'  Association;  Thomas  Conway,  of  tho 
Firemen's  Division  of  the  International  Seamen's  Union. 

Representing  the  Department  of  Commerce. — George  Uhler,  supervising  inspector 
general  Steamship  Inspection  Service. 

Representing  the  Department  of  Labor.— k.  Warner  Parker,  law  officer  Bureau  of 
Immigration. 

Representing  the  Shipping  Board. — R.  B.  Stevens,  vice  chairman  of  the  board. 

Mr.  Uhler  was  chosen  by  general  consent  as  chairman  of  the  committee;  and  it  was 
the  sense  of  those  present  that  the  committee  should  proceed  in  an  informal  manner 
and  that  no  secretary  would  be  needed  in  its  work. 

The  general  understanding  of  the  membersliip  was  that  the  conunittee  could  not 
consider  itself  as  representing  the  shipowner  employers  on  the  Pacific  coast,  because 
those  employers  were  not  to  any  appreciable  extent  represented  in  the  conference 
which  resulted  in  the  appointment  of  the  committee,  and  that  it  could  not  represent 
the  shipowner  employers  of  the  Great  Lakes,  because  those  employers  were  not  repre- 
sented at  all  in  the  conference;  that,  therefore,  so  far  as  the  Pacific  coast  and  the 
Great  Lakes  are  concerned,  the  committee's  legitimate  function  could  be  nothic^ 
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more  than  to  make  recommendations  to  the  Govornment  (the  two  departments  and 
the  Shipping  Board);  that,  however,  the  committee  was  fully  empowered  to  represent 
the  shipowner  employers  on  the  Atlantic  coast  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Mr.  Funiseth  submitted  that  the  one  most  essential  thing  to  be  done  in  order  to 
accomplish  the  main  purpose  of  the  calling  of  the  conference  and  the  appointment  of 
the  committee  would  be  for  the  committee  to  readopt  and  ratify  the  memorandum 
of  understanding  reached  in  the  conference  by  the  shipowners  and  the  seamen's 
organizations  held  on  May  8,  1917,  with  verbal  modifications  necessary  to  bring  it  up 
to  date,  and  with  the  insertion  of  a  clause  covering  pay  for  overtime  cargo  work  and 
overtime  ship  work,  respectively.  This  proposition,  especially  the  insertion  of  a 
clause  concerning  overtime  pay,  was  discussed  at  length  oy  the  various  members  of 
the  committee,  with  the  result  that  it  was  concluded  unanimously  to  adopt  Mr. 
Furuseth's  suggestion. 

Mr.  Griffin  then  suggested  that  a  clause  should  also  be  inserted  in  the  memorandum 
of  the  understanding  evidencing  the  committee's  ofiicial  recognition  of  the  scale  of 
wages  and  bonus  for  cooks  and  stewards,  which  had  recently  been  adopted  by  the 
Atlantic  and  Gulf  companies  and  the  Association  of  Marine  Cooks  and  Stewards. 
This  proposition  was  also  discussed  at  length  and  its  adoption  was  finally  decided 
upon,  also  without  dissent. 

Accordingly  the  memorandum  of  understanding  of  May  8  was  readopted,  with 
slight  verbal  changes  not  necessary  to  be  described,  and  with  the  insertion  of  the  two 
new  clauses  above  mentioned;  such  memorandum,  so  modified,  read  as  follows  (new 
clauses  in  italics): 

"MEMOnAXDUM. 

"The  conference  between  the  Shipping  Board,  the  Committee  on  Shipping  of  the 
Council  of  Natio7\al  Defense,  and  representatives  of  the  International  Seamen's  Union 
was  called  to  onler  at  9.30  a.  m.  on  May  8, 1917.  Chairman  Denman  of  the  Shipping 
Board  was  in  the  chair.  Those  present  in  addition  were  Vice  Chairman  Brent,  Mr. 
White,  and  Mr.  Stevens,  of  the  Shipping  Board;  Mr.  Raymond,  of  the  Atlantic,  Gulf 
&  West  Indies  Steamship  Lines;  P.  A.  S.  Franklin,  of  the  International  Mercantile 
Marine;  Mr.  Munson,  of  the  Munson  Line;  Mr.  Bull,  of  the  Bull  Line;  Mr.  Shearman, 
of  the  Grace  Line;  Mr.  Warden,  of  the  Standard  Oil  Co.;  Commissioner  Chamberlain, 
of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation.  Representing  the  organized  seamen,  President  Furu- 
eeth,  of  the  International  Seamen's  Union;  II.  P.  Griffin,  G.  H.  Brown,  Oscar  Carl- 
son, Dan  Ingraham,  and  P.  J.  Pryor. 

'*  A  general  synopsis  of  the  conference  was  as  follows: 

'*The  representatives  of  the  steamship  lines  and  of  the  organized  seamen  agreed 
with  the  Shipping  Board  that  some  action  ought  to  be  taken  looking  to  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  seamen  in  order  to  furnish  men  for  the  ve&sels  trading  to  England 
and  I'>ance  carrj-ing  supplies  and  yet  to  continue  an  uninterrupted  coastwise  trade. 

**To  attain  this  purpose  the  representatives  of  the  shipping  lines  in  cooperation 
with  the  Shipping  Board  and  the  organized  seamen  tentatively  agreed  to  cooperate 
for  the  attainment  of  this  end  in  the  following  manner: 

** Substantially  all  the  steamship  lines  will  agree  to  pay  the  following  wage: 
Sailors  and  firemen,  $00  per  month:  coal  passers,  |50  per  month:  oilers  and  water- 
tenders,  $65  per  month;  boatswains,  $70  per  month;  cai^^enters,  $75  per  month:  oivr- 
(ivic  pay  for  cargo  tt'or/r,  fyO  (oiiSj  for  shipuork  40  cents  per  hour.  Bonus  going  to  the 
war  zone,  50  per  cent  of  the  wages,  wages  and  bonus  to  continue  until  crew  arrive 
back  in  the  L*nited  States;  $100  compensation  for  loss  of  effects  caused  by  war  con- 
ditions. The  scale  of  vogcs  andhonus  for  cooks  and  stewards  at  present  in  force  be  to  main: 
tainrd  and  continued  during  the  continuance  of  this  agreement. 

"That  a  certain  number  of  bo>T9,  determined  by  the  number  of  men  carried,  are 
to  be  employed  in  addition  to  the  usual  crew;  that  a  numl)er  of  ordinary  seamen 
will  be  employed  in  proportion  to  the  able  seamen  carried.  Taken  a,"?  an  instance, 
a  vessel  now  carrjang  8  men  on  deck  will  carry  6  able  seamen,  2  ordinary  seamen, 
and  2  boys,  such  boys  and  ordinary  seamen  to  have  ample  opportunity  to"  learn  the 
work  usually  demanded  of  able  seamen. 

"That  the  representatives  of  the  organized  seamen  shall  have  access  to  and  be 
l)ermitted  on  docks  and  vessels  during  reasonable  hours. 

"Tlie  representatives  of  the  seamen  tentatively  agree  to  join  with  the  shipowners 
in  an  appeal  to  seamen  now  employed  on  shore  to  come  back  to  the  sea. 

"That  the  bonus  and  other  conditions  arising  from  the  war  shall  terminate  with 
the  war  and  that  the  wages  set  shall  remain  for  one  year,  to  the  end  that  wages  be 
stabilized  and  that  the  men  now  on  shore  may  he  induced  to  return  to  the  sea. 

"That  the  seamen  will  use  earnest  efforts  in  cooperation  with  the  oflSccrs  to  leach 
seamanship  to  the  boys  and  ordinary  seamen.*'  Digitized  by  GoOQIc 
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The  following  two  paragrftpba  were  added  to  the  memoraudum  of  understanding 
as  of  the  date  of  the  meeting  of  the  committee,  August  8: 

"That  the  representatives  of  the  organized  seamen  reported  that  this  agreement 
had  been  put  to  vote  of  their  unions  and  ratified  bv  their  membership. 

*'Tliat  tnis  agreement  is  hereby  ratified  and  confirmed  on  this  8th  day  of  August, 
1917. '» 

And  thereupon  the  ratification  of  the  memorandum,  so  amended  and  extended, 
was  indicated  by  the  attachment  thereto  of  the  signatures  of  the  representatives  of 
the  shipowner  employers  and  such  representatives  of  the  seamen's  organizations  as 
were  authorized  to  sign,  with  the  understanding  that  it  would  be  immediately  sub- 
mitted to  Messrs.  Oscar  Carlson,  G.  H.  Brown,  and  P.  J.  Pryor,  of  those  organiza- 
tions, for  their  siguatiu-e,  and  was  countersigned  by  R.  B.  Stevens,  vice  chairman 
of  the  Shipping  Board,  with  the  understanding  that  it  would  eventually  be  counter- 
signed by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

The  committee  unanimously  decided  to  recommend  to  the  two  departments  and 
the  Shipping  Board  that  representations  be  made  by  the  Government  to  the  ship 
owner  employers  on  the  Pacific  coast  and  the  Great  Lakes,  respectively,  having  in 
view  that  such  employers  shall,  as  a  further  and  very  important  means  of  producing 
the  desired  results,  enter  into  an  understanding  with  the  seamen's  oi]ganizations 
concerned  of  substantially  the  same  nature  as  that  adopted  by  the  committee  affect- 
ing business  upon  the  Atlantic  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

The  so-calleu  ' '  welfare  plan"  which  is  being  operated  by  the  I^ake  Carriers*  Asso- 
ciation, the  principal  shipowner  employers  on  the  Great  Lakes,  was  discussed  at 
some  length  by  the  committee.  It  concluded,  however,  that  it  was  not  in  posseasion 
of  sufficient  information  with  respect  to  the  nature  and  operation  of  that  plan  to  offer 
any  sug^tions  along  the  line  contended  for  by  certain  speakers  in  the  conference 
having  m  view  the  abolishment  or  modification  thereof;  that  the  committee's  recom- 
mendation in  this  regard  should  be  that  the  Government  should  invite  the  Lake 
Carriers'  Association  and  others  interested  in  the  matter  to  appear  before  the  Secre- 
taries of  Commerce  and  Labor  and  the  chairman  of  the  Shipping.  Board  (or  their 
appropriate  representatives)  and  furnish  such  full  and  explicit  information  with 
regard  to  the  ''  welfare  plan"  as  would  make  possible  a  conclusion  concerning  what, 
if  any,  action  should  be  taken  in  the  premises. 

Messrs.  Furuseth  and  Parker  reported  to  the  committee,  as  a  matter  of  interest, 
the  fact  that  they  had  called  upon  the  Provost  Marshal  General  of  the  United  States 
and  discussed  with  him,  and  with  Maj.  Warren  of  his  office,  the  question  whether 
the  draft  exemption  regulations  could  not  be  modified  in  practice  so  as  to  operate  as 
an  impetus  instead  of  an  impediment  to  the  entry  of  men  into  the  service  of  the 
mercantile  marine.  (The  manner  in  which  this  incidental  question  was  presentecl 
to  Gen.  Crowder  is  shown  by  the  attached  copy  of  a  letter  wntten  to  that  official  by 
Mr.  Furuseth  after  he  and  Mr.  Parker  had  tneir  interview  with  Gen.  Crowder  and 
Maj.  Warren.)  They  stated  to  the  committee  that  their  representations  had  been 
received  with  interest,  and  that  they  were  in  hopes  that  a  method  of  applying  the 
regulations  which  would  encourage  men  to  enlist  in  the  hazardous  occupation  of 
seaman  would  result.  The  committee  generally  expressed  satisfaction  with  this 
report,  and  it  was  the  sense  of  the  committee  that  further  representations  should  be 
made  to  the  Provost  Marshal  General^  as  the  committee  deemed  it  extremely  im- 
portant that  the  courage  and  patriotism  involved  in  enlisting  in  the  mercantile- 
marine  service  at  this  particular  time  should  receive  complete  recognition  by  the 
Government  and  that  tne  manner  of  proving  in  an  individual  case  Uiat  the  person 
is  a  seaman  and  that  his  services  are  of  value  to  the  Government  should  be  made 
one  that  could  readily  be  availed  of  by  the  seamen  and  at  the  same  time  show  clearly 
his  status  and  the  valuable  nature  of  his  services. 

Mr.  Furuseth  then  submitted  to  the  committee  a  rough  draft  of  a  "call"  to  men  to 
come  back  to  the  sea  or  to  respond  to  its  lure  for  tlie  first  time.  TTus  draft  did  not  meet 
with  the  approval  of  the  representatives  of  the  shipowners,  and  at  the  suggestion  of 
Mr.  Raymond  it  was  tablet!  and  a  subcommittee  was  appointed  bv  the  chainnan  to 
draft  a  "call"  which  could  be  subscribed  to  by  all  concerned!,  and  which  would  be 
calculated  to  create  a  proper  impression  upon  the  minds  of  tliose  to  whom  its  appeal 
might  be  directed  and  thereby  produce  the  result  of  petting  men  to  man  the  vessels. 
The  cliairman  appointed  as  members  of  the  subcommittee  Messrs.  Munson,  Furuseth, 
Stevens,  and  Parker,  and  in  pursuance  of  the  original  su^estion  acted  as  a  member 
thereof,  ex  officio,  himself.  This  subcommittee  was  appointed  with  the  understand- 
ing that  it  need  not  report  back  to  the  committee,  but  tnat  its  draft  of  a  proposed  call 
should  be  inserted  in  the  report  of  tlie  committee  and  in  that  manner  submitted  to 
the  Secretaries  of  Commerce  and  Labor  and  to  the  chairman  of  the  Shipping  Board 
for  final  approval,  the  steps  then  to  be  taken  necessary  to  its  extensive  publication 
and  the  procurement  of  the  utmost  possible  publicity  concerning  it.  ^ 
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With  the  understandinf;  tliat  the  subcommittee  would  meet  at  8,30  p.  ra.  and  proceed 
immediately  with  the  work  of  drafting  the  **call,'*  and  with  the  further  understanding 
that  the  preparation  and  submission  of  the  report  of  tlie  committee  would  be  left  to 
the  chairman  and  Mr.  Parker,  the  committee  adjoumod  sine  die  at  6  o'clock  p.  m. 

The  subconomittee  metpromptly  at  8.30  p.  m.  and  proceeded  immediately  to  the 
drafting  of  the  "call."    The  draft  finally  decided  upon  reads  as  follows: 

"the   NATION^'S   appeal  for  MEX   to  man   irS   HERCHAMr   SHIPS. 

"The  United  States . Government,  the  shipowners,  and  the  seamen  jointly  issue 
this  call  to  the  sea. 

"It  is  a  call  to  mpn  who  have  lived  upon  and  loved  the  sea,  but  left  it,  to  return. 
It  is  a  call  to  young  men  who  have  felt  the  lure  of  the  sea,  but  resisted  it,  to  come  now  I 

"  The  message  to  those  uho  have  left  the  sea  is  this:  The  conditions  which  caused  }rou 
to  leave  no  longer  exist.  Seamen  are  no  longer  bound  by  laws  to  the  vessels  on  which 
they  serve.  The  seamen's  act  has  conferred  this  and  many  other  blessings  upon 
them.  Economic  and  working  conditions  affecting  the  calling  have  been  immeasur- 
ably improved.  Attractive  wages  are  being  paid.  The  importance  of  the  seaman 
aa  a  factor  in  the  life  of  the  Nation  is  being  recogni/.ed.  The  ancient  and  honorable 
profession  of  seamanship  is  again  coming  into  its  own. 

"  The  message  to  the  young  maiif  the  novice^  is  this:  You  can  now  give  ear  to  the  call 
of  the  sea  and  respond  to  its  lure  witli  confidence  that  upon  the  sea  a  career  is  again  a 
possibilitv.  The  improvement  in  the  conditions  affecting  the  seiunen's  calling  has 
necessarify  increased  its  opportunities  for  the  ambitious  and  industrious  to  secure 
advancement.  Conditions  on  board  vessels  have  been  materially  improved.  When 
vessels  are  in  port  the  seamen  are  as  free  as  men  ashore.  The  spirit  of  adventure  of 
the  young  man  should  readily  respond  to  this  opportunity. 

"  The  message  to  all  followers  or  would-he  followers  of  the  sea  is  this:  The  United  States 
ot  America,  above  all  other  countries,  hlw  proven  itself  tJie  friend  of  the  seamen.  That 
Nation  needs  you  now.  Your  *bit'  in  its  ser\ice  can  be  a  very  large  factor  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  its  intr.Tests  and  in  the  defense  of  those  principles  for  which  it  has  always 
stood — at  this  particular  juncture,  when  history  is  being  made,  you  can  have  a  large 
and  creditable  share  in  the  making  of  that  history. 

"Many  of  those  in  our  country  have  answered  the  call  to  become  soldiers  or  to  join 
the  Navy.  This  is  tlie  thirtl  call  of  tlie  country  to  join  in  the  work  on  ships  which  aro 
carrying  the  soldiers,  the  ammunition,' and  the  necessary  commerce  of  the  world  to 
all  ports.  Sailors  are  as  necessary  as  soldiers.  Congress  exemptcjd  seamen  from  the 
draft  act,  because  seamen  are  giving  important  military  serA-ice. 

"Our  country  is  building  many  steamers  and  it  needs  the  men  and  the  officers  to 
man  them  as  never  before.  The  occupation  of  seaman  affords  excellent  opportunities 
for  seeing  foreign  lands  and  learning  languages,  as  well  as  opportunities  for  aiding  in 
the  development  of  our  commerce.  Join  the  merchant  marine  now.  Serve  your 
countr>'.    There  w  a  great  future  before  you  on  the  sea. 

"An  a^p'eement  lias  been  reached  between  the  shipowners  and  tlie  seamen  con(  ern- 
ing  cx)nditions  and  wages,  calculated  to  assiu*e  adequate  recompense  and  reasonablo 
comfort  to  those  who  retui-n  to  the  sea  or  for  the  first  time  respond  to  its  lure,  and  Ruch 
agreement  has  been  countersiraed  by  the  Secretary  of  liabor,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, and  the  chainnan  of  tSe  Shipping  Board  of  the  Unite^l  States  Government." 

•It  was  the  sense  of  the  committee  that,  although  the  ratified  memorandum  of  under- 
standing relates  only  to  men,  the  ''call "  should  be  so  worded  as  to  constitute  as  strong 
an  appeal  as  possible  to  oflicers  as  well,  and  it  will  be  observed  that  the  snbcomhiittoe 
in  preparing  the  draft  has  attempted  to  couch  it  in  tonus  calculated  to  reai^^h  both 
officers  and  men. 

AH  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted,  on  behalf  of  the  committee. 

Geo.  Uhler, 
Supervising  Inspector  Steamboat  Inspection  Sen  ice y  Chairman. 
A.  Warnkr  Parker, 
Baw  Offirer  Bureau  of  Immiijrationt 
Member  for  the  Dejxirttnent  of  Lnhor. 

The  conference  called  by  the  Shipping  Board  held  two  sessions  daily 
during  the  week,  April  29  to  May  4,  1918.  The  writer  was  present 
at  all  meetings,  and  by  request  of  the  chairman  presided  at  one  of  the 
meetings,  and  at  the  next  to  the  last  meeting  addressed  the  con- 
ference, endeavoring  to  summarize  the  discussions  and  to  point  out 
what  remained  to  be  done  to  give  tangible  effect  toward^the  ac- 
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complishmcnt  of  the  things  which  by  consensus  of  opinion,  were 
regarded  as  desirable  or  necessary. 
The  following  matters  were  discussed: 

1.  Wages  of  marine  engineei-s  on  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts,  as 
compared  with  wages  on  the  Pacific  coast;  new  rules,  suggest^  by 
the  Marine  Engineers'  Beneficial  Association,  the  purpose  of  which 
was  to  bring  conditions  on  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts  into  nearer 
conformity  to  those  existing  on  the  Pacific  coast,  being  taken  up 
seriatim. 

2.  Wages  of  masters,  mates,  and  pilots;  a  wage  scale  suggested  by 
the  National  Association  of  Masters,  ^^ates,  and  Pilots  being  consid- 
ered in  detail. 

3.  The  agreement  of  August  8,  1917,  between  the  various  seamen's 
unions  and  the  shipowners  of  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts,  regarding 
wages,  overtime  pay,  bonuses,  use  of  ordinary  seamen  and  of  boys 
on  board  vessels  m  such  number  and  manner  as  to  insure  educating 
and  training  a  supply  of  able  seamen,  etc.  (which  agreement  is  set 
forth  in  detail  in  the  first  part  of  this  report),  the  necessity  that  such 
agreement  shall  be  more  fully  observed  oy  those  already  parties  to  it, 
and  that  it  shall  be  applied  to  all  vessels  on  the  Great  Lakes  as  well 
as  to  those  on  the  Pacific,  Atlantic,  and  Gulf. 

4.  The  improvement  of  conditions  generally  in  the  seafaring  pur- 
suits, with  the  purpose  of  inducing  men  and  boys  to  come  or  to  return 
to  the  sea,  or,  at  least,  not  to  discourage  them  from  doing  so;  and,  in 

I)articular,  the  furnishing  of  better  fooa  to  the  crews,  and  of  improving 
iving  conditions  (the  forecastles)  on  board  many  ships;  the  Snipping 
Board  being  requested,  by  a  special  resolution  of  the  conference,  to 
appoint  in  each  important  port  a  committee  of  three  (one  represent- 
ative each  from  the  Sliippmg  Board,  the  shipowners,  and  the  sea- 
men's organizations),  with  which  complaints  about  living  quarters 
could  be  lodged,  and  whose  duty  it  would  be  to  inspect  forecastles 
and  recommend  changes  wherever  such  inspections  or  changes  could 
be  made  without  delaying  the  sailing  of  ships. 

5.  Tlie  desirability  of  bringing  about  uniformity  and  exact  compli- 
aiKc  with  the  law  by  exemption  boards  in  the  matter  of  granting 
deferred  classification  to  ^'mariners;"  it  being  pointed  out  that 
great  divergence  existed  in  the  understanding  of  such  boards  of  the 
intent  of  the  law  and  the  Provost  Marshal  General's  regulations  on 
this  subject.  This  matter  was  referred  to  the  Committee  of  Five  (the 
work  of  which  is  hereinafter  described  in  some  detail)  for  consideration 
and  the  adoption  of  such  course  of  action  as  might  be  deemed 
appropriate. 

6.  The  registration  of  all  seamen  (including  licensed  officers  and 
deep-sea  fishermen)  under  the  draft  regulations,  so  that  ample 
assurance  may  be  had  that  the  calling  in  no  sense  or  manner  becomes 
a  cloak  to  shield  ^'slackere." 

7.  The  furnishing  of  a  proper  card  of  identification  to  seamen  and 
the  discontinuance  of  the  numerous  cards  now  required. 

8.  The  furnishing  of  a  permit  to  officers  of  the  seamen's  unions 
under  which  they  could  go  freely  aboard  vessels  in  United  Stat^ 
ports. 

9.  The  more  prompt  payment  of  indemnities  in  case  of  loss  of  life 
or  loss  of  effects  in  the  danger  zone. 
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10.  The  use  of  deck  and  engine-room  crews  to  the  fullest  extent 
possible  in  the  making  of  repairs  on  board  vessels. 

11.  The  use  of  towed  barges  in  the  coastwise  trade-  the  necessity, 
if  they  must  be  used  for  economic  reasons  during  the  war,  that  they 
shall  be  sufficiently  equipped  with  rigging,  sails,  machinery,  etc.,  so 
that  when  it  becomes  necessary  in  a  gale  to  cut  them  loose  from  the 
vessels  towing  them  the  men  on  board  may  have  some  chance  to  save 
their  lives. 

12.  The  securing  of  a  supplv  of  licensed  officers  and  seamen  for  the 
new  merchant  vessels  being  launched  for  war  purposes;  in  connec- 
tion with  which  consideration  and  indoi^emcnt  were  given  the  work 
to  the  recruiting  and  training  service  of  the  United  wStates  Shipping 
Board;  and  whether  any  person  not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
should  be  permitted  to  serve  as  a  hcensed  officer. 

13.  The  ''crimping"  system — all  its  evils  and  best  methods  of 
remedying  them. 

14.  ^e  necessity  that  the  seamen's  act  shall  be  enforced,  espe- 
cially the  provision  thereof  relating  to  *'waich  and  watch''  and  the 
** language  clause" — particularly  on  American  vessels. 

15.  The  necessity  that  all  concerned  shall  sign  the  ''Call  to  the 
Sea"  (drafted  as  the  result  of  the  conference  of  August,  1917),  and 
that  such  *'Call  to  the  Sea"  shall  be  given  the  utmost  publicity. 

16.  The  Great  Lakes  situation  in  general — pay,  overtime,  fore- 
castles, the  so-called  "welfare  plan,"  etc.;  and,  in  particular,  the 
failure  of  the  Lake  Carriers'  Association  to  cooperate  with  the  sea- 
men's unions  in  tfte  same  manner  as  the  shipowners  on  the  Pacific, 
Atlantic,  and  Gulf  coast  have  been  cooperating,  and  their  failure  to 
respond  to  the  request  of  the  Departments  of  Commerce  and  Labor 
to  join  in  the  conference  of  August,  1917,  and  of  the  Shipping  Board 
to  join  in  the  present  conference. 

Most  of  the  propositions  above  briefly  described  were  referred  to  a 
committee  of  five  (authority  for  the  appointment  of  wliich  was  con- 
ferred upon  the  chairman  on  the  second  day  of  the  conference), 
either  in  their  entirety  or  in  such  respects  as  they  could  not  be 
satisfactorily  or  finally  adjusted  in  the  conference  itself;  and  all 
questions  regarding  wa^es  not  actually  adjusted  during  the  sessions 
of  the  conference  were  left  by  mutual  agreement  to  be  determined 
by  the  Shipping  Board. 

The  committee  above  mentioned  as  finally  determined  upon  con- 
sisted of  Hon.  II.  P.  Bass,  of  the  Shipping  Board,  chairman;  Messrs. 
F.  D.  Mooney  and  A.  S.  Hebble,  of  tlie  shipping  interests,  and  Mr. 
Andrew  Furuseth,  president  of  the  International  Seamen's  Union, 
and  the  writer  of  this  report,  the  latter  having  been  selected  at  the 
request  of  the  seamen's  organizations  to  fill  one  of  the  places  allotted 
them  on  the  committee.  The  writer  hereof  was  made  secretary  of 
the  committee. 

The  committee  lost  no  time  in  taking  up  its  duties— indeed,  held 
its  first  meeting  and  started  out  to  accomplish  some  of  its  objects  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  day  the  conference  adjourned  (May  3).  It  has 
held  a  number  of  meetings  since,  and  the  work  so  far  performed  may 
be  briefly  described  as  follows: 

(a)  Arrangements  were  completed  with  the  Provost  Marshal  Gen- 
eral to  insure  a  better  understanding  and  more  uniform  enforcement 
by  draft  boards  of  the  selective  service  regulations  as  applied  to  the 
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cases  of  men  who  are  seamen,  especially  of  the  exception  in  favor  of 
''mariners/'  the  use  of  that  word  (not  generally  understood  to 
include  all  seafaring  men)  in  said  exception  apparently  having  been^ 
to  a  considerable  extent,  the  cause  of  the  misunderstanding. 

(6)  Representations  were  made  to  the  War  Department  concerning 
a  number  of  seamen  who,  as  tne  result  of  the  above-mentioned  mis- 
undei-standine,  had  actually  been  inducted  into  military  service  but 
who  were  stiU  in  cantonments  in  the  United  States,  not  yet  having 
})een  sent  across  seas;  with  the  result  that  such  seamen  were  released 
from  military  service  and  placed  where,  by  virtue  of  their  experience 
and  training,  they  could  be  of  much  more  value,  to  wit,  in  the  mer- 
chant marine  service.  This  matter,  moreover,  was  so  worked  out 
as  to  care  for  all  similar  cases  that  might  ai*ise  in  the  future. 

(c)  The  "Call  to  the  Sea''  was  promptly  put  in  the  way  of  being 
signed  by  all  concerned,  with  the  result  that  it  was  finally  gotten  in 
shape  for  publication  and  wide  publicity. 

(a)  The  matter  of  registering  seamen  and  supplying  them  with  a 
single  identity  card  good  for  alTpurposes  and  preparing  a  plan  under 
which  the  registration  could  be  Kept  current,  so  that  no  one  excused 
from  military  service  to  perform  service  as  a  seaman  could  abuse  the 
the  exemption  by  remaining  ashore  for  unduly  long  periods  between 
voyages,  engaged  the  attention  of  the  committee  on  various  occasions. 
The  support  given  the  Department  of  Labor  by  the  committee 
assisted  said  department  in  its  discussions  of  the  passport  regula- 
tions with  other  departments  to  bring  about  the  adoption  of  an 
identity  card  that  could  be  used  hj  seamen  for  all  purposes;  and 
while  up  to  the  date  of  the  preparation  of  this  report  a  registration 

1)lan  had  not  been  worked  out  in  all  details,  the  foundation  nad  been 
aid  for  the  eventual  adoption  of  such  a  plan. 

(^)  The  important  subject  of  ''crimping*' — the  sailors'  boarding- 
house  keeper  evil — was  considered  from  every  angle.  A  memoran- 
dum was  ^jrepared  by  the  committee,  and  on  June  12  was  submitted 
to  the  chairman  of  the  War  I^abor  Policies  Board  bv  the  committee's 
chairman,  himself  a  member  of  said  board.  In  tliat  memorandum 
the  laws  creatine;  sliipping  commissioners  and  defining  their  duties 
were  quoted,  and  the  suggestion  was  offered  that  such  commissioners 
shoulci  be  made,  as  the  law  originally  intended,  the  sole  agency 
throu<^h  which  seamen  could  be  employed— should  be  given  a  prac- 
tical *4nonopoly  of  the  handling  of  the" business  of  securing  work  for 
seamen  and  employees  for  vessels  in  need  thereof."  It  was  pointed 
out  that  in  sucli  manner  the  boarding-house  keepers  or  ''crimps'* 
could  be  forced  out  of  business;  and  the  importance  was  emphasized 
that,  at  any  rate,  ''some  definite  action  should  promptlv  be  taken  to 
insure  either  that  some  existing  agency  be  charged  witn  the  duty  to 
act  as  an  emplovnient  agency  for  the  seafaring  business  or  a  new 
agency  created  that  can  attend  to  this  work,  always  important,  but 
especially  c^ential  during  the  existence  of  the  war."  It  was  also 
suggested  in  said  memorandum  that  the  shipping  commissioners, 
after  being  given  tlie  broadened  authority  described,  should  be 
transferrea  to  the  Department  of  Labor,  the  department  having 
chartje  of  labor  matters  in  general  and  of  the  enforcement  of  many 
provisions  of  law  affecting  seamen. 

{D  With  regard  to  the  improvement  of  conditions  in  forecastles, 
the  following  things  had  been  accomplished  at  the  date  of  the  prepara- 
tion of  this  report,  and  plans  had  been  laid  for  further  progress;  The 
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Shipping  Board  was  requested  to  issue  an  order,  affecting  all  vessels 
under  i&  coutrol,  requiring  the  thorough  cleaning  up  of  all  living 
quarters  on  the  ships;  Mr.  Howard,  in  charge  of  the  Shipping  Board's 
training  school,  was  asked  (to  which  he  readily  assentea)  to  require 
that  the  forecastles  on  all  vessels  to  which  ne  sends  men  trained 
in  his  school  shall  be  placed  in  thoroughly  sanitary  condition;  and  a 
a  resolution  was  submitted  to  the  Shipping  Board  by  the  conunittee, 
reading  as  follows: 

Whereas  one  of  the  subjects  referred  by  the  conference  to  this  committee  is  the 
iiirMt>vement  of  forecastles  on  ships  of  the  American  merchant  marine;  and 

Whereas  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  committee  that  some  plan  should  be  devised  and 
promptly  put  into  operation  calculated  to  bring  about  such  conditions  in  the  fore- 
castles that  the  men  being  trained  in  the  Shipping  Board's  training  school  will  bo 
willing  to  remain  aboard  boats  when  placed  there,  and  that  wherever  the  making  of 
improvements  involves  alterations,  as  distinguished  from  simply  amelioration  of 
insanitary  or  uncleanly  conditions^  said  matter  ought  to  be  handled  in  such  a  reason- 
able way  as  not  unduly  to  delay  vessels  and  at  the  same  time  satisfy  all  interested 
parties: 

Resolved,  therefore.  That  the  Shipping  Board  be  requested  to  designate  some  suitable 
person  to  take  charge  of  this  matter,  conferring  upon  such  person  the  utmost  power 
possible  to  act  finally,  such  peru>n  to  have  rej^resentatives,  also  appointed  by  the 
shipping  Board,  in  all  important  ports  of  the  United  States,  the  person  in  control  and 
those  under  him  to  be  charged  with  the  duty  of  bringing  about  impravements  in  tho 
forecastles  both  by  directing  that  alterations  be  made  therein  and  by  taking  necessary 
steps  to  insure  cleanliness  and  sanitation;  also  that  instructions  be  given  the  person  so 
appointed  to  call  into  conference  on  these  matters  representatives  of  the  shipping 
interests  and  of  the  seamen's  unions  and  to  endeavor  in  every  instance  to  satisfy  all 
concerned  in  any  case  in  which  a  difference  of  opinion  arises. 

Of  course  the  work  of  the  committee  is  still  in  progress,  and  much 
remains  to  be  done,  but  it  is  believed  that  already  some  thinj^  have 
been  accomplished  that  will  be  of  value  not  only  during  tne  con- 
tinuance of  the  war  but  after  peace  is  declared,  when,  let  us  hope,  the 
way  will  be  clear  for  the  builniiig  up  and  maintenance  of  a  merchant 
marine  of  which  every  American  citizen  may  have  just  cause  to  be 
proud. 

In  submitting  this  report  of  progress  at  this  time,  however,  the 
writer  can  not  refrain  from  expressing  reo^ret  that  the  Lake  Carriers' 
Association  has  so  far  seen  fit  to  stand  aloof  and  to  take  no  part  in 
tho  concerted  and  harmonious  efforts  made  by  all  the  other  great 
shipping  interests  of  this  country  to  further  the  procurement  and 
training;  of  men  for  seafaring  pursuits.  It  is  especially  to  be  regretted 
that  said  association  did  not  at  least  have  representatives  attend  the 
conference  and  there  explain  its  reasons  for  failing  to  enter  into  the 
plans  so  intelligently,  heartily,  and  patriotically  devised  and  carried 
out  by  all  others  concerned. "  That,  it  seems  to  the  writer,  was  the 
place  in  which  their  explanation  of  their  attitude  should  have  beeii 
offered,  and  naturally  tneir  failure  to  respond  to  the  invitation  to  sit 
down  and  counsel  together,  as  well  as  their  failure  to  cooperate, 
seemed  to  create  a  very  bad  impression  upon  everyone  who  attended 
the  splendid  meetings  not  otherwise  marred. 

The  writer  in  his  brief  address  to  the  conference  attempted  to 
express  what  he  knew  was  the  view  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  and 
also  to  emphasize  his  own  opinion,  fonned  after  considerable  study 
and  observation,  with  regard  to  the  importance  to  the  full  accom- 

Elishment  of  the  purposes  of  those  who  had  called  and  of  those   who 
ad  attendeil  the  conference  of  having  all  the  shipping  interests  on 
the  Great  Lakes  cooperate  in  efforts  to  create  and  Keep  at^ie  maxi- 
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mum  of  quantity  and  quality  a  supply  of  the  right  kind  of  men  to  run 
our  vessels.  To  inform  the  bureau  and  department  completely  on 
this  point,  the  following  is  quoted  from  the  closing  paragraphs  of  the 
address: 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  comment  upon  some  of  my  notes,  which  I  have 
made  at  this  conference,  and  which  deal  with  the  conference  of  last  August.  I  do  not 
want  to  refer  to  that  conference  or  to  the  results  of  that  conference,  or  to  the  lack  of 
results  from  that  conference,  in  any  spirit  of  criticism  whatsoever.  I  believe  that 
everybody  who  took  part  in  it,  and  ever>body  who  was  adN-ised  of  its  results,  tried 
to  do  what  was  for  the  best;  but  in  some  points  we  fell  down,  or  there  was  a  falling 
down  somewhere,  and  we  did  not  pet  the  results  that  we  expected  from  it.  That 
matter  has  been  discussed  to  a  considerable  extent  here,  and  I  need  not  go  over  the 
ground  again  to  make  my  position  clear. 

But  there  is  one  thing  certain  with  respect  to  that  conference,  all  of  the  sessions  of 
which  I  attended;  and  with  respect  to  tne  committee  which  summed  up  the  work, 
and  on  which  I  had  the  honor  to  serve;  there  was  there  the  same  spirit  of  patriotic 
desire  to  serve  the  country  that  we  have  found  in  this  conference,  and  the  failure  to 
get  the  results  which  we  hoped  for  and  expected  has  not  been  due  to  the  lack  of  the 
proper  spirit,  but  it  has  been  due,  I  think,  to  what  we  are  all  subject  to — the  weakness 
of  human  nature,  that  we  can  not  always  do  what  we  want  to  do,  that  we  sometimes 
fail  notwithstanding  our  best  efforts. 

It  was  my  judgment  at  that  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  most  important  thing 
accomplished  in  that  conference  was  the  drafting  of  the  "Call  to  the  Sea."  I  am  not 
a  sentimentalist;  I  have  boasted  all  my  life  that  1  am  a  practical  man*  but  we  can  not 
lose  sight,  in  dealing  with  human  affairs,  of  the  sentimental  side.  The  sentimental 
side  in  many  human  affairs  is  the  practical  side,  as  far  as  the  accomplishment  of  results 
is  concerned.  We  hear  a  great  deal  about  psychology  in  these  days.  We  have  come, 
most  of  us,  even  those  who  are  not  students,  to  believe  in  it  in  ageneral  sort  of  way; 
and  I  will  tell  you  that  we  were  dealing  then,  as  we  are  dealing  now,  when  we  come  to 
handle  this  matter  of  getting  the  seamen  back  to  sea,  with  a  proposition  which  is 
largely  psychological,  which,  at  its  root,  at  least,  is  psychological. 

The  American  merchant  marine  1  That  expression  has  appealed  to  me  since  the  day 
I  was  old  enough  to  take  anv  interest  in  public  affairs.  I  think  everyone  in  this 
country  will  concede  that  we  have  made  a  miserable  mess  of  it  for  many,  many  yeare. 
We  certainlv  have  not  built  up),  as  we  talked  about  doing,  the  Amencan  merchant 
marine;  and  I  believe,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  it  is  aue  to  a  very  considerable 
extent,  to  the  fact  that  we  have  not  paid  enough  attention  to  the  sentimental  featiu^ 
to  the  psychological  phase  of  the  question.  1  believe  that  that  is  going  to  be  one  of 
the  greatest  accomplishments  of  this  conference,  as  it  seemed  calculated  to  b  j  of  the 
former  conference,  but  in  regard  to  which  we  fell  down. 

I  think  if  I  had  been  bom  on  the  seacoast  I  probably  would  have  been  a  seaman 
myself;  but  I  was  bom  inland,  and  I  had  no  cnance  to  see  what  the  sea  was  like. 
There  are  lots  of  men  who  feel  that  way,  and  there  are  men  to  whom  the  lure  of  the  sea 
still  calls;  and  I  think  if  we  can  make  it  clear  to  the  seamen,  to  the  men  who  have  been 
seamen,  to  the  men  who  have  desired  to  be  seamen;  if  we  can  show  them,  as  the  result 
of  this  conference,  as  the  result  of  the  work  of  the  committee  and  the  conclusions  of 
the  Shipping  Board  finally  upon  this  matter,  that  the  sea  is  again  a  place  to  which  a 
man  can  go  and  be  decent  and  expect  decent  treatment,  and  expect  to  rise  in  his 
calling,  I  believe  they  are  going  back  to  the  sea  in  sufficient  numbers  to  meet  the 
problem,  the  emergency  which  confronts  us,  and  which,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  greatest 
problem  that  confronts  the  country  to-day. 

At  the  risk  of  seeming  somewhat  tiresome,  because  there  has  been  so  much  said 
upon  it  by  men  who  know  more  about  it  than  I  do,  I  am  going  to  refer  to  the  Great 
I^kes  matter,  principally  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  the  hope  that  to-morrow  we 
may  find  the  Great  Lakes  representatives  have  come  over,  in  the  sense  that  they  have 
c(include<l  eventually  to  join  in  this  conference. 

In  preparing  the  report  of  the  work  of  the  conference  of  last  August  and  of  the  work 
of  the  committee,  Gen.  L'hler  and  I,  we  having  been  delegated  by  the  committee  to 
write  the  report  and  submit  it  to  the  two  Secretaries,  laid  special  emphasis — we 
emphasized  it  as  much  as  we  knew  how — upon  the  importance  of  getting  the  Great 
Lakes'  association  into  the  arrangement  which  was  then  discussed  and  determined 
upon.  We  brought  it  not  only  in  writing,  but  we  brought  it  personally  to  the  atten- 
tion of  our  respective  Secretaries,  Secretary  Redfield  and  Secretary  Wilson,  and  I 
want  to  say  this  with  regard  to  that  report:  After  it  had  been  written,  and  we  took  it 
personally,  Gen.  Uhler  and  I,  to  Secretary  Redfield,  the  Secretary,  at  the  time  we 
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came  to  parapaph  after  paragraph  and  he  noted  the  unanimi^  and  patriotism,  the 
spirit  with  which  the  whole  thing  had  been  actuated,  he  expressed  his  approval,  and 
he  said  to  me,  "Mr.  Parker,  you  may  say  to  Secretary  Wilson  that  I  am  ready  to  go 
with  him  as  far  as  it  is  necessary  to  go  to  bring  about  the  things  which  this  conference 
has  indicated  are  desirable,  and  I  want  you  to  say  to  Secretary  Wilson  that  1  consider 
that  the  work  that  this  conference  has  done  is  tne  best  piece  of  work  that  has  heea 
done  since  the  war  started." 

That  was  about  the  10th  or  12th  of  last  Au^t. 

I  presented  the  report  to  Secretary  Wilson  immediately  following,  and  Secretary 
Wilson  expressed  himself  in  very  much  the  same  way. 

I  desire  to  add  this:  While  I  have  not  had  a  chance  to  talk  with  our  venr  busy 
Secretary  for  a  minute  since  he  sent  me  word,  on  the  first  day  that  this  meetmg  was 
called  together,  that  he  wanted  me  to  come  here,  I  want  to  say  nevertheless,  I  believe 
I  can  state  it  as  emphatically  as  I  know  how,  that  Secretary  Wilson  believes  now,  as 
he  believed  last  August,  that  the  accomplishment  of  the  purpose  of  this  conference, 
just  as  of  the  last  August  conference,  is  boimd  up  to  a  very  ereat  extent  in  bringing 
the  Great  Lakes  situation  in  harmony  with  the  situation  on  me  Atlantic  and  Pacific. 
He  believes  that  if  that  can  be  accomplished  all  the  other  details  are  comparatively 
easy  of  adjustment. 

1  want  to  express,  in  conclusion,  the  appreciation  of  the  Department  of  Labor  of 
the  fact  that  it  was  called  into  this  conference  by  the  Shipping  Board  and  enabled  to 
get  this  touch  upon  this  very  important  matter,  and  especially  1  wish  to  express  the 
appreciation  of  that  department  for  the  fact  that  the  chairman  of  our  meeting, 
Gov.  Bass,  has  seen  fit  to  select  the  humble  representative  of  that  department  as  a 
member  of  the  committee  to  do  the  final  work  that  this  conference  has  led  up  to. 

In  these  remarks  the  ''Call  to  the  Sea''  was  discussed  along  with 
the  matter  of  the  failure  of  the  Lake  Carriers'  Association  to  partici- 
pate in  the  conference  because,  especially  at  this  time  when  the 
country  is  at  war,  that  appeal  for  men  to  enter  or  return  to  seafaring 
pursuits  could  not  be  fully  effective  unless  both  the  letter  and  the  spirit 
of  the  call  should  be  indorsed  by  all  the  shipping  interests — those  on 
the  Great  Lakes,  the  natural  training  school  for  the  American  youth 
in  seamanship,  no  less  than  those  on  the  east,  west,  and  south  coasts 
of  the  country.  And  in  closing  this  report,  the  writer  feels  that  he 
should  reiterate  the  conviction,  which  several  years  of  study  of  and 
participation  in  matters  directly  or  indirectlv  affecting  our  merchant 
marine  has  produced,  that  these  items  at  least  are  essential  if  our 
country  is  once  more  to  be  in  the  forefront  in  marine  matters:  Our 
vessels  must  be  manned  largely,  if  possible  altogether,  by  seamen  who 
are  American  citizens;  the  conditions  and  wages  must  be  such  as  to 
induce  the  kind  of  citizens  who  formerly  went  to  sea  to  do  so  again; 
the  sailors  must  be  freemen  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word,  as  intended 
by  the  seamen's  act;  every  facilitv  for  inducing  boys  to  enter  sea- 
faring pursuits  and  for  training  tnem  and  keeping  them  contented 
therem  must  be  availed  of;  and  for  the  accompBshment  of  these 
things,  especially  the  last  mentioned,  our  great  inland  waters,  in  the 
ports  of  which  (or  in  their  vicinity)  are  the  homes  of  so  many  of  our 
boys,  must  be  used  to  full  capacity  as  our  principal  primary  training 
school  in  seamanship. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

A.  Warnbe  Parker, 
Law  Officer  Bureau  of  Immigration. 

To  the  Secretary  of  Labor 

(Through  the  Commissioner  General  of  Immigration). 
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APPENDIX  IV. 

DIGEST  OP  REPORTS  OF  COMMISSIONERS  AND  INSPECTORS 
IN  CHARGE  OF  DISTRICTS. 


COMMISSIONER  OP  IMMIGRATION  AT  NEW  YORK,  IN  CHARGE  OF  DIS- 
TRICT NO.  3,  COMPRISING  NEW  YORK  AND  NEW  JERSEY  AND  THE 
IMMIGRATION  STATION  AT  ELLIS  ISLAND,  NEW  YORK  HARBOR. 

AFPUCATIOKS. 

The  total  number  of  alien  arrivals  at  Ellis  Island  durinff  the  year  just  ended  was 
65.191,  54,817  of  whom  were  admitted  and  487  debarred.  Of  those  debaired,  88  were 
refused  admission  on  the  statutory  ground  ''likely  to  become  a  public  charge, "  and 
d8  because  of  phyidcal  defects. 

DSPOBTATIONS   (EXPULSIONS). 

There  were  1,131  cases  in  which  warrants  of  arrest  had  been  issued  pending  from 
last  year  and  warrants  were  requested,  issued,  and  served  durinj^  the  year  in  1,147 
cases,  making  a  total  of  2,278  cases  handled.  Under  these  proceedings  the  deportation 
of  114  aliens  was  effected,  865  warrants  of  arrest  were  canceled,  and  1,299  cases  remain 
pending.  During  the  year  687  investigations  were  conducted  in  connection  with  other 
matters. 

8BAMBN. 

The  strict  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  the  law  relating  to  alien  seamen  has 
been  almost  impossible  by  reason  of  the  very  extraordinary  conditions  prevailing, 
the  absolute  neceesitv  of  this  Government  and  its  ^es  obtaining  sailors  to  man  their 
transports  and  merchantmen,  and  the  contractual  obligation  <»  the  steamship  com- 
panies to  return  to  United  States  ports  members  of  crews  who  have  been  signed  on 
in  such  ports  and  whose  vessels  have  been  torpedoed .  Some  confusion  and  embarrass- 
ment have  been  occasioned  by  the  necessity  of  other  governmental  departments  super- 
vising to  some  extent  the  en^  and  departure  of  alien  seamen,  but  it  is  believed  that 
recent  conferences,  the  enactment  of  some  additional  statutes,  and  the  elimination 
of  dual  examinations  have  removed  (or  will  in  the  immediate  future  remove  or  reduce 
to  a  minimum)  t£e  complications  in  question.  During  the  past  year  4,084  vessels 
other  than  United  States  transports  or  steamers  manned  by  enlisted  men  of  allied 
countries  have  reached  this  port,  and  their  seamen  personnel  has  apinroximated 
180,000  in  numbor.  Their  examination  and  the  Issuance  to  each  man  of  a  seaman's 
identification  csad  has  been  a  considerable  task,  greater  even  than  the  usual  examini^ 
tion  of  the  same  number  of  arriving  passengers. 

Four  thousand  and  ninety-six  members  of  crews  were  reported  as  having  deserted 
while  their  vessels  were  in  this  port,  presumablv  to  reship  on  other  vessels. 

As  usual  when  a  new  statute  is  put  into  enect,  there  have  been  some  misunder- 
standing and  confusion,  but  in  so  far  as  the  regular  trans-Atlantic  lines  are  concerned 
the  rec^uirements  of  the  law  seem  to  be  well  understood,  and  this  part  of  our  additional 
work  is  now  proceeding  in  as  satisfactor^r  a  manner  as  is  to  be  expected.  It  is  my 
opinion  that  this  new  leature  of  the  immigration  act  will  be  an  adoitional  protection 
to  the  country  and  ultimately  a  safeguard  and  benefit  to  the  seamen  involved.  The 
amended  regulation  whereby  the  steamship  company  or  the  master  of  the  vessel  is 
required  to  supply  hospital  treatment  to  any  members  of  the  crew  who  are  found  to  be 
diseased  can  not  but  be  a  great  boon  to  the  individuals  concerned  and  to  their  associates 
aboard  ship,  protecting  the  latter  from  contusion  or  infection.  At  the  present  time  it 
is  difficult  to  give  fufl  effect  to  these  requirements  because  of  the  demands  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  for  all  surplus  hospital  accommodations  in  or  about  the  port  of  New 
York. 

Within  the  past  year  2,006  alien  seamen  applied  for  admiaEtion  to  the  United  States, 
of  whom  1,987  were  admitted  and  24  debarrea. 
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Since  August,  1917,  we  have  been  interrogating  the  membeFs  of  the  crews  of  neutral 
vessels  which  are  to  depart  from  this  port  with  a  view  to  identifying  any  alien  enemies, 
slackers,  or  evaders  of  the  selective  draft  act  who  were  endeavoring  to  leave  the 
coimtnr  in  this  manner.  During  a  part  of  this  period  the  instructions  were  to  examine 
only  those  who  became  members  of  the  crew  while  the  vessel  was  in  this  port,  but 
inasmuch  as  this  procedure  seemed  to  leave  some  loophole  if  the  entire  crew  was  pot 
inspected  and  identified,  during  the  latter  portion  ot  the  year  every  member  of  the 
crew  was  examined.  In  the  course  of  the  11  months  involved,  40,874  members  of 
crews  of  1,354  neutral  veesels  outward  bound  were  examined,  and  249  men  were 
lemoved  from  such  vessels. 

STOWAWATB. 

It  might  be  thought  that  owing  to  war  conditions  such  close  supervision  would  be 
kept  of  all  vessels  at  ports  of  embarkation  that  there  would  have  been  few,  if  any, 
stowaways  arrivii^  at  this  port  during  the  past  vear.  Nevertheless,  302  of  this  class 
were  apprehended,  of  whom  172  were  admitted  and  115  debarred.  Some  of  those 
admitted  were  Belgians  who  had  been  driven  into  Holland  and  interned  there,  but 
made  their  escape  from  the  internment  campa. 

ANARCHISTS. 

Although  one  self-confessed  anarchist  was  detained  at  the  Ellis  Island  Station  for  a 
considertkble  portion  of  the  fiscal  year  and  a  short  time  since  removed  to  the  Phila- 
delphia Station  for  safekeeping  until  such  time  as  deportation  becomes  posuble,  he 
amved  during  the  preceding  fiscal  vear.  It  is  not  often  that  aliens  of  this  daos  will 
give  testimony  that  willl  enable  the  board  of  special  inquirv  to  exclude  them  as 
anarchists,  they  being  very  familiar  with  our  statutes  upon  this  subject.  Unfortu- 
natelv  it  is  onlv  after  they  have  given  expression  to  their  views  or  taken  overt  action 
after  landing  that  we  are  enabled  to  take  them  into  custody,  but  l«islation  recently 
enacted  will  aid  us  materially  in  handling  this  dan^rous  class.  We  have  received 
warrants  for  the  arrest  of  14  aliens  as  to  whom  some  evidence  has  been  received  indicate 
ing  that  they  are  anarchists  and  have  succeeded  in  apprehending  nine  of  them.  Their 
cases  are  pending  at  the  present  time.  One  of  the  cities  in  this  district,  Paterson, 
N.  J.,  is  reputed  to  be  the  head<|uarterB  of  this  organization,  and  with  the  cooperation 
of  patriotic  citizens  of  that  locahty  we  have  had  an  extensive  invesiti|sation  niade  and 
procured  what  is  thought  to  be  valuable  information  as  to  the  activittes  of  fome  of  the 
leaders. 

GENERAL  MATTERS. 

There  appears  to  be  rather  a  common  impression  that  because  of  the  war  inunigration 
has  ceased,  but  it  will  be  noted  that  arrivEils  at  this  port  have  averaged  approximately 
1,000  a  week.  While  this  is  a  very  great  decrease  from  3^000  a  day^  the  average  prior 
to  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  the  character  of  the  immi^tion,  the  changes  in  the  proc- 
esses of  inspection,  due  in  part  to  the  new  immigration  statute,  and  the  cooperation 
which  we  have  extended  to  other  branches  of  the  Grovemment  service,  have  to  a  mat 
extent  increased  our  responsibilities  and  duties.  The  periods  of  detention  of  Uiose 
found  ineligible  to  land  nave  been  increased  by  reason  of  the  infrequent  sailings. 

Although  the  immigration  act  of  February  5,  1917,  took  effect  May  1, 1917  (except 
as  to  the  literacy  test,  which  became  effective  May  5, 1917),  no  very  definite  conclu- 
sions can  be  reached  even  now  as  to  the  probable  effect  thereof,  particularly  as  to  the 
new  requirements  concerning  the  inspection  of  seamen  and  the  application  of  the 
literacy  test,  by  reason  of  the  abnormal  conditions  prevailing.  It  nas  been  shown, 
however,  that  attempts  will  be  made  to  evade  exclusion  under  the  literacy  clause  ot 
the  law  by  giving  false  testimony  as  to  the  relationcdiip  existing  between  tibe  applicant 
and  residents  of  the  United  States  in  the  hope  that  the  applicant  will  be  considered 
in  one  of  the  classes  exempt  from  that  requirement  of  the  law.  Notwithstanding  the 
comparatively  few  arrivals,  in  a  number  oi  instances  unmarried  illiterate  femal^have 
sworn  that  they  were  going  to  their  husbands  and  by  prearrangement  the  men  con- 
cerned have  appeared  and  corroborated  the  false  testimonv.  It  is  only  by  requiring 
documentary  proof  or  making  investigations  to  determine  £iie  correctness  of  the  claim 
that  the  subterfuge  has  been  discovered .  The  imposition  of  the  statutory  fine  of  9200 
and  the  requirement  that  the  excluded  alien  shul  be  refunded  the  money  paid  for 
passage  apparently  has  resulted  in  much  more  careful  examination  by  the  steamship 
companies  abroad,  and  in  consequence  the  number  of  illiterates  applying  for  admission 
has  considerably  decreased. 
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MBDICAL  BZAHINATION. 

Comment  is  unnecefleary  as  to  the  great  importance  of  the  medical  examination  of 
those  applying  for  admission.  The  officers  of  the  Public  Health  Service  assigned 
to  Ellis  Island  to  assist  in  this  work  have  cooperated  to  the  very  fullest  degree.  The 
change  in  the  place  of  inspection,  due  to  war  conditions,  has  added  greatly  to  their 
work.  In  the  course  of  the  fiscal  year  1,354  alien  passengers  and  772  alien  seamen 
were  certified  by  medical  officers  for  mental  or  physical  defects. 

FINANCIAL  MATTERS. 

It  has  cost  approximately  $425,000  for  the  upkeep  and  maintexiance  of  the  Ellis 
Island  Station  during  the  past  12  months.  Of  this  amount,  approximately  $70,000 
was  expended  for  the  upkeep  of  the  ferry  boat  Ellis  Island  and  the  cutter  Tmmi^ant; 
about  $60,000  for  the  maintenance  of  aliens;  $110^000  for  alterations  and  repairs  to 
buildii^,  other  than  the  completion  of  the  repairs  of  damages  occasioned  by  the 
Black  Tom  explosion;  and  $170^000  for  contingent  and  misceUaneous  items,  as  coal, 
water,  telephone  service,  and  miscellaneous  supplies. 

THE  RBQUIBrnONING  OF  DUTCH  VESSELS  IN  PORTS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

When  it  was  determined  that  the  vessels  of  Dutch  registry  lying  in  United  State 
ports  were  needed  for  our  use  in  the  conduct  of  the  war,  the  Immigration  Service  was 
called  upon  to  care  for  the  personnel  of  such  steamers.  There  were  46  vessels  lying 
in  this  port.  The  Navy  took  possession  of  the  steamers  and  the  officers  of  this  service 
registeied  the  officers  and  crew  men  and  secured  for  them  appropriate  hotel  accom- 
modations, it  being  understood  that  they  were  to  be  treated  as  guests  of  the  Nation 
until  such  time  as  it  should  become  possible  to  repatriate  them,  if  this  were  their 
desire.  Some  of  the  vessels  in  question  had  been  lying  in  port  for  months  and  in  the 
meantime  some  of  the  crew  members  had  deserted,  others  had  been  admitted,  and 
still  others  had  reshipped  on  other  steamers.  At  the  time  the  vessels  were  reauisi- 
tioned,  March  21,  1918,  there  were  1,590  officers  and  sailors  still  aboard.  Of  these, 
41  expressed  a  desire  to  abandon  their  calling,  and  they  were  duly  inspected  and 
admitted ;  142  expressed  a  desire  to  continue  their  calling  of  seamen  and  they  were 
permitted  to  do  so,  reshipping  on  other  vessels.  The  crews  of  vessels  taken  at  other 
ports,  or  at  least  such  of  them  as  wished  to  be  repatriated  through  the  port  of  New 
York,  were  ultimately  brou^t  here,  the  aggregate  being  2,673  persons.  Transporta- 
tion to  China  or  the  Dutch  East  Indies  was  arranged  bv  this  service  for  151;  to  the 
Dutch  West  Indies,  91;  and  to  Holland,  1,651.  On  April  9, 1918,  the  Shipping  Board 
took  over  the  matter  of  the  maintenance  of  the  officers  and  crew  men,  and  during 
the  latter  part  of  May  we  were  notified  that  it  was  then  in  a  position  to  arrange  for  the 
repatriation  of  such  officers  and  crew  men  as  still  remained  in  this  country.  The . 
board  has  expressed  its  appreciation  of  the  assistance  rendered  by  this  service. 

ALTERATIONS,   REPAIRS,   AND  IMPROVEMENTS- 

In  previous  reports  reference  has  been  made  to  the  damage  occasioned  by  the 
Black  Tom  explosion.    It  was  so  extensive  that  some  of  the  repairs  were  not  com- 

Sleted  until  the  past  fiscal  year,  one  such  item  being  the  ceiling  over  the  main  regustry 
oor.  This  ceiling  is  in  the  form  of  a  Gustavino  arch,  and  its  installation  has  added 
so  much  to  the  general  appearance  of  this  huge  hall  as  to  make  this  portion  of  the  sta- 
tion one  of  the  most  attractive  public  institutions  in  the  country.  This  has  been 
augmented  by  the  very  recent  completion  of  a  red-tile  floor  laid  to  correspond  with 
the  pattern  of  the  ceiling.  It  is  indeed  fortunate  that  Congress  had  api>ropriated  a 
sum  of  money  for  the  installation  of  the  floor,  as  the  one  now  in  place  is  not  only 
attractive  but  easily  cleaned  and  sanitary  and  has  enabled  the  War  Department— 
to  which  this  hall  with  other  portions  of  the  station  has  been  loaned — to  make  use 
of  this  large  floor  for  hospital  purposes. 

The  concrete  walk  back  of  the  first  section  of  the  granite-faced  sea  wall  has  been 
laid,  which  adds  greatly  to  the  appearance  of  the  station  and  eliminates  a  hazard 
which  prevailed  by  reason  of  the  badly  rotted  condition  of  the  old  plank  walk  form- 
erly occupying  this  space. 

A  concrete  and  metal-covered  pipe  tunnel  has  been  installed  between  the  power 
plant  and  the  baggage  and  donnitory  building;  the  second  section  of  the  concrete 
granite-faced  sea  wall  has  been  installed  on  tne  southerly  side  of  the  ferry  basin: 
the  hot,  cold,  and  salt  water  pipes  in  the  baggage  and  donnitory  building  (which  had 
been  badly  corroded  or  obstructed  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  practically  useless) 
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have  been  renewed,  and  Bunilar  action  has  been  taken  aa  to  the  hot-water  pipes  in 
the  main  building,  kitchen,  and  laundry  building,  and  the  railroad  ticket  officee; 
and  the  infltailation  of  new  boilers  for  the  power  ^lant  has  been  completed. 

The  regret  that  this  office  has  expressed  from  tune  to  time  that  Oongress  has  not 
seen  fit  to  appropriate  a  sufficient  sum  to  erect  and  equip  suitable  quarters  for  the 
accommodation  of  cabin  passengers  who  are  held  here  has  been  emphasized  recently 
by  our  desire  to  assist  the  War  and  Navy  Departments  to  the  fullest  extent.  Had 
such  quarters  as  we  have  asked  for  from  time  to  time  during  the  past  12  years  been 
available,  they  would  have  been  of  very  material  advantage  to  either  the  Army  or 
the  Navy.  It  is  hoped  that  such  an  appropriation  will  be  made,  as  such  rooms  will 
be  extremely  useful  to  one  or  the  other  of  the  departments  named  while  the  war 
continues,  hiave  been  greatlv  needed  by  the  Immigration  Service  in  the  past,  and 
I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  will  be  needed  to  the  same  degree  when  immigration 
is  resumed  after  the  war. 

Reference  has  been  made  in  previous  reports  as  to  the  desirabilitv  of  establishing 
a  filtration  plant  which  would  enable  us  to  use  water  from  New  York  Bay  for  the 
purposes  of  cleaning  and  flushing  toilets,  etc.  To  use  fresh  water  for  these  purposes 
is  exceedingly  expensive,  and  such  use  as  we  have  made  of  salt  water  has  proved 
unsatisfactory  by  reason  of  the  creat  quantity  of  silt,  sewage,  etc.,  held  in  solution 
and  the  consequent  clogging  of  tne  supply  pipes.  I  believe  that  the  installation  of  a 
suitable  filtration  plant  would  accomplish  sufficient  saving  within  a  very  short 
time  to  pay  therefor. 

Another  very  important  installation  which  should  be  made  is  one  for  the  bathing 
of  all  arriving  aliens,  and  for  the  disinfection  or  fumigation  of  their  property.  There 
has  been  much  said  in  recent  years  as  to  the  Ammcanization  of  the  foreign-bom 
population,  and  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  first  step  in  this  direc^n  should  be  to  make 
them  acquainted  with  habits  of  bodily  cleanliness  and  sanitation  before  permitting 
them  to  leave  this  station. 

FBBDINO  CON0E8SION. 

In  last  year's  report  I  set  forth  somewhat  in  detail  the  innovation  which  had  been 
tried  in  operating  the  feeding  concession  at  the  Ellis  Island  Inmiigrant  Station.  The 
same  pbm  was  pursued  during  the  vear  just  closed,  with  the  exception  tJiat  the  con- 
tractor's profit  was  reduced  m>m  10  to  7  per  cent.  The  arrangement  has  worked 
very  8a(tis&u:torily,  but  owing  to  the  decrease  in  immigration  and  the  advance  in 
values  of  articles  of  food  the  necessary  charge  per  meal  has  been  somewhat  in  excess 
of  that  previously  prevailing,  having  reached  a  maximimi  during  one  month  of  29.88 
cents  per  meal.  During  the  time  required  by  the  Navy  Depiurtment  to  install  its 
own  equipment  for  feedmg  the  men  stationed  here,  advantage  was  taken  of  the  con- 
tract between  the  concessionaire  and  the  Department  of  Labor  for  their  maintenance, 
and  since  that  time  for  the  furnishing  of  bread,  supplied  from  the  commisBary  con- 
tractor's bakery.  I  am  informed  that  both  of  these  arrangements  have  becm  very 
satisfactory  to  the  Navy.  I  am  still  of  the  opinion  that  the  prohibition  against  the 
Government's  using  any  portion  of  the  immigration  appropriation  for  tiie  conduct  of 
the  conunissary  department  at  anv  immigrant  station  should  be  eliminated.  It  may 
happen  that  no  bids  are  received  for  the  concession  in  question  (in  fact,  there  was 
but  one  received  the  last  time  proposals  were  solicited),  or  conditions  may  be  such 
that  it  is  inadvisable,  for  the  protection  of  the  countrv,  to  have  any  but  Government 
employees  at  this  or  some  other  immigrant  station  wmch  may  be  used^  as  is  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  Ellis  Island  at  tne  present  time,  as  a  concentration  place  for 
enlisted  men  of  the  Navy  and  the  treatment  of  sick  and  dicAbled  soldiers. 

BNEMT  ALDIN8  AT  BLUS  ISLAND. 

Although  the  German  and  Austrian  vessels  lying  in  this  port  were  seized  by  the 
United  States  Government  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year  and  many  of  the  officen 
and  crew  men  thereon  had  been  transferred  from  Ellis  island  to  Hot  Springs.  N.  C, 
prior  to  July  1, 1917,  there  remained  here  623  of  these  officers  and  crew  men.  Of  these 
593  were  transferred  to  Hot  Springs,  N.  C,  21  were  admitted,  4  died,  2  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  Philadelphia  Immigrant  Station,  2  were  placed  in  the  Dr.  Ck>mbes  sani- 
tarium by  reason  of  insanity,  ana  1  placed  in  a  sanitarium  on  account  of  tuberculosis. 
Also.  299  alien  enemies  were  arrested  upon  warrants  of  the  Department  of  Labor. 
Of  tnese  227  were  admitted  after  careful  investi^tion,  65  were  transferred  to  Ihe 
Philadelphia  Immigrant  Station.  2  are  in  a  sanitarium  on  account  of  insanity,  2  were 
transferred  to  Hot  Springs,  N.  0.,  and  3  are  still  detained  at  thu  station. 

By  reason  of  lack  of  suitable  accommodations  elsewhere  the  Department  of  Justice 
was  granted  the  privilege  of  detaining  at  Ellis  Island  alien  enemies  anested  by  it 
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It  developed  that  some  of  these  were  also  subject  to  arrest  under  the  immigration 
law,  principally  by  .reason  of  the  fact  that  they  had  entered  without  inspection. 
There  were  22  such  aliens  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  both  departments,  12  of  whom 
were  tiansferred  ultimatelY  to  Fort  Oglethorpe,  Ga.,  9  were  admitted  after  careful 
investigation,  and  1  was  placed  in  a  sudtaiium  after  it  had  been  found  that  he  was 
insane.  Of  484  alien  enemies  committed  to  this  station  by  the  Derartment  of  Jus- 
tice for  temporary  detention,  103  were  in  due  time  taken  to  Fort  Oglethorpe,  Ga., 
for  internment;  40  were  transferred  to  the  Mercer  County  prison  at  Trenton,  N.  J.: 
7  were  transferred  to  the  Tombs  Prison  in  Nqw  York  City;  162  were  ordered  dischareea 
by  the  Department  of  Justice;  171  were  returned  to  the  custody  of  agents  of  that 
department;  and  1  still  remains  at  Ellis  Island. 

seventeen  persons  were  temporarily  detained  at  the  request  of  the  Naval  Intelli* 
^nce  Bureau.  Of  these  1  was  transferred  to  the  Mercer  County  prison,  and,  after  due 
investigation  by  the  Navy  authoritiee,  16  were  released. 

Three  hundred  and  thirty-seven  persons  who,  under  the  terms  of  the  President's 
proc:Iamation,  were  suspected  of  being  alien  enemies  were  found  among  arriving 
passengers  or  crews  and  detained  here.  Of  these  it  was  ascertained  that  22  were  in 
tact  United  States  citizens  (who  were  of  course,  released),  106  were  admitted  by  a 
board  of  special  inquiry  after  due  examination  and  the  ascertainment  that  the  groimds 
for  their  original  detention  were  not  founded  upon  fact,  and  209  were  excluded.  Of 
those  who  were  excluded,  8  have  been  deported,  65  were  admitted  tmder  conditions 
imposed  by  the  Departments  of  Justice  and  Labor,  124  were  transferred  to  the  I^iila- 
delphia  Immijgrant  Station,  1  reshipped  foreign,  and  11  are  still  detained  here. 

All  these  alien  enemies  were,  while  detained  here,  in  the  custody  of  the  immigration 
authorities  and  were  in  some  instances  very  difficult  to  control.  The  task  of  seeing  to 
it  that  they  did  not  escape  and  conducted  no  correspondence  or  interviews  except  in 
accord  with  the  limitations  necessary  by  reason  of  their  status  added  much  to  the 
duties  and  anxiety  of  the  officers  here.  They  were  inspected  twice  daily  by  medical 
officers;  it  was  necessary  carefully  to  examine  all  packages  received  for  them,  and  to 
obtain  proper  clothing  and  other  necessaries  for  those  who  had  been  arrested  and 
delivered  to  us  with  practically  no  personal  effects.  Facilities  and  assistance  were 
furnished  the  representative  of  the  Department  of  Justice  who  censored  all  mail  re- 
ceived for  or  wntten  by  these  alien  enemies 

PROTBCnKG  ALIBKS  FROM  FRATTB  AND  LOSS. 

Notwithstanding  the  ereat  decrease  in  immigration,  the  unscruptdous  did  not 
overlook  any  advantage  there  mig^t  be  to  prey  upon  the  new  arrivals  or  their  relatives 
or  friends  already  domiciled  here.  One  lorm  of  fraud  which  was  attempted  was  to 
assert  that  certain  so-called  bankers  were  in  a  position  to  transmit  funds  abroad  for 
the  relief  of  relatives  in  the  war-ridden  countries.  Even  before  such  actions  as  these 
became  illegal  and  treasonable  under  the  trading  with  the  enemy  act,  it  was  almost 
if  not  wholly  impossible  to  transmit  funds  to  any  one  located  in  the  central  empires, 
and  it  was  extremely  difficult  to  transmit  money  on  private  account  to  some  of  the 
allied  countries.  Nevertheless  these  so-called  bankers  obtained  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars,  made  various  fictitious  explanations  to  the  depositors  for  faiilure  to  transmit 
or  delay  in  delivery,  and  in  the  meantime  used  these  vast  sums  of  money  for  their 
personal  advantage.  Throu^  the  efforts  of  employees  attached  to  this  office  the  most 
notorious  firm  engaged  in  this  business  was  indicted  by  the  New  York  County  authori- 
ties.  The  president  of  the  concern  fied  from  the  United  States,  but  was  apprehended 
and  brought  back  for  trial.  His  trial  is  still  pending.  The  activities  of  our  officers 
resulted  m. the  termination  of  the  operations  of  some  other  so-called  bankers  along 
similar  lines. 

In  last  year's  report  mention  was  made  of  the  activities  of  a  band  of  Chaldean 
beggars  who  posed  as  priests  or  ministers  of  the  gospel  and  solicited  fimds  for  t):e 
relief  of  the  starving  inhabitants  of  Persia,  pocketing  all  receipts.  The  arrest  by  the 
immigration  authorities  of  a  larjge  number  of  these  swindlers  stopped  the  practice  for 
a  time.  Some  of  those  taken  into  custody  were  deported,  but  shortly  tnereafter  it 
became  impossible  to  deport  the  others,  and  upon  assurances  given  to  the  department 
they  were  paroled  under  certain  conditions.  As  was  feared  at  the  time,  the  majority 
uf  those  so  paroled  did  not  comply  with  the  conditions  referred  to,  and,  after  the  lapse 
of  what  they  considered  a  sufficient  time  to  lull  the  authorities  into  the  belief  that  they 
were  conducting  themselves  properly,  they  again  took  up  their  begging  practices. 
As  they  wander  from  place  to  place,  it  has  been  rather  difficult  to  apprehend  them, 
but  some  have  been  taken  into  custody  and  will  be  detained  until  it  becomes  possible 
to  deport  them. 

It  might  be  thought  that  in  such  times  as  these  unscrupulous  lawyers  would  desist 
from  imposing  upon  the  newly  arrived,  who  not  infrequently  have  sneered  gceat 
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hardBhips  in  endeavoring  to  reach  the  United  States,  but  there  are  a  few  whose  cases 
have  come  to  our  notice  who  have  taken  advantage  of  prevailingjconditions  to  extort 
still  higher  fees  in  such  cases  as  have  come  to  them.  Of  couise  it  is  fairly  well  known 
that  seldom,  if  ever,  is  a  lawyer  able  to  secure  a  more  favorable  decision  in  behalf  of 
an  alien  than  the  alien  or  his  relatives  can  obtain  in  the  usual  course  of  official  busi- 
ness, the  majority  of  such  cases  being  merely  questions  of  fact  rather  than  interpre- 
tations of  law.  In  one  instance  this  ofHce  secured  the  disbarment  of  an  attorney  who 
had  diverted  to  his  own  use  a  deposit  made  with  him  as  collateral  for  a  bond,  and  in 
another,  compelled  the  avaricious  lawyer  to  disgorge  and  refund  to  his  client  his  ill- 
gotten  gains,  with  the  exception  of  a  reasonable  fee. 

BMPLOYBB8. 

Since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  there  has  been  a  steady  decrease  in  the  number  of 
employees  at  this  station  due  to  transfers  to  other  stations  or  departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment, resignations,  deaths,  and  enlistments  in  the  Army  or  J^avy.  Twentynaix  em- 
ployees in  the  InmiiRration  Service  have  enlisted  and  a  g^-eat  many  more  who  were 
ployed  at  Ellis  Island,  either  in  the  medical  division  or  with  privilege  holders,  have 
also  joined  the  colors.  Of  our  own  men,  two  hold  the  rank  of  major,  another  that  of 
captain,  still  another  is  a  captain  in  the  navy,  and  several  of  the  others  were  non- 
commissioned officers  when  last  heard  from. 

As  repented  in  the  course  of  official  correspondence,  inspection  of  arriving  aliens 
aboard  ship  or  at  the  steamers*  piers,  due  to  the  relinquishment  to  the  Army  and 
Navy  of  a  (arse  portion  of  EHis  Island,  has  increased  the  difficulties  of  our  work,  and 
by  reason  of  me  widely  separated  points  at  which  the  inspections  must  be  made  it  is 
obvious  that  an  increase  in  our  force  of  inspectors  is  imperative.  A  like  increase  must 
be  made  in  the  number  of  medical  officers,  and  it  is  hoped  that  this  enlargement  of 
the  force  will  be  made  without  delay. 

USB  OP  BLUB  ISLAND  FOB  WAB  PUBPOSBB. 

I  have  heretofore  referred  to  the  detention  here  of  alien  enemies,  both  those  arriving 
and  those  who  were  taken  into  custody  by  the  Department  of  Justice.  In  March  last 
we  turned  over  to  the  Navy  Department  for  concentration  purposes  the  entire  baggage 
and  dormitory  building,  quarters  previously  used  as  a  ticket  office,  and  several  rooms 
to  be  used  as  offices.  All  the  hospital  bmldings,  raduding-  their  equipment,  were 
placed  at  the  disx>osal  of  the  Army  for  the  reception  and  care  of  returned  sick  and 
woimded  soldiers,  the  Department  of  Labor,  however^  retaining  the  custody  of  the 
entire  plant.  There  has  been  the  heartiest  cooperation  between  the  commanding 
officers  of  the  Army  and  Navy  in  charge  of  the  respective  quarters  referred  to  and 
this  office,  and  both  of  the  otner  departments  have  expressed  their  appreciation  of 
such  cooperation  and  the  great  advantage  to  them  of  having  the  immediate  use  of 
the  well-equipped  buildings  which  we  have  lent  them. 

I  do  not  wiui  to  close  this  report  without  inviting  the  bureau's  attention  to  the  cheer- 
ful and  efficient  way  in  which  the  officers  and  employees  here  have  performed  their 
duties,  under  the  imusual  conditions  which  have  prevailed,  ^e  remarkable  manner 
in  which  they  have  responded  to  the  call  for  the  purchase  of  Liberty  bonds  and  war 
savings  stamps,  their  activity  in  Red  Cross  work,  and  all  other  efforts  to  assist  the 
Government  m  winning  the  war.  Such  a  spirit  is  to  be  expected  of  all  loyal  citizens 
and  particularly  Government  officers,  but  they  have  gone  even  beyond  what  might 
be  considered  reasonable  limitations,  if  there  be  such,  in  this  respect. 


CHINESE    INSPECTOR    IN    CHARGE,    DISTRICT    NO.    3,    COMPRISING 
NEW  YORK  AND  NEW  JERSEY. 

APPLICATIONS. 

Within  the  year  97  Chinese  applied  for  admission  at  New  York,  93  being  admitted 
upon  primary  inspection  and  1  by  the  department  under  bond,  and  3  deported. 
\\  ith  the  exception  of  a  few  who  were  holders  of  return  certificates  entitling  tnem  to 
readmission,  these  applicants  were  officials  returning  to  China  and  other  members  of 
the  exempt  class  presenting  properly  authenticated  section-6  certificates. 

A  total  of  697  Cninese  appued  for  the  privilege  of  transit  through  the  United  States 
destined  to  other  countries,  which  was  granted  in  693  cases,  the  other  4  being  rejected 
and  deported  upon  the  p^ound  that  they  were  afflicted  with  a  contagious  disease. 
The  departure  of  646  Chinese  to  whom  this  privil^e  was  granted  at  otner  ports  was 
verified.  ^  I 
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DEPORTATIONS   (EXPULSIONS). 

Three  cases  were  considered  under  departmental  warrants  chai^ng  entry  without 
inspection,  with  the  result  that  two  of  tne  Chinese  arrested  were  actually  deported 
ana  the  other  is  awaiting  deportation. 

SEAMEN. 

During  the  year  293  vessels  arrived  at  this  port  having  aboard  7,998  Chinese  seamen, 
of  which  number  283  deserted  and  93  "signed  off,"  stating  that  it  was  their  intention 
to  "reship  foreign." 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  desertions  over  previous  years  indicates  that  Chinese 
laborers  in  the  guise  of  seamen  are  using  as  a  means  of  gaining  illegal  entry  to  this 
country  the  privilege  of  shore  leave  granted  under  the  present  regulations.  Another 
way  of  gaining  unlawful  entry  which  is  now  being  taken  advantage  of  is  through  the 
privil^e  accorded  Chinese  seamen  of  ''edgning  on  with  the  intention  of  reshipping 
foreign."  They  can  not  enter  the  coastwise  service,  and  in  many  instances,  because 
of  their  unwillingness  to  eo  into  the  war  zone,  find  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  reship. 
As  a  result,  even  though  they  may  have  left  their  vessels  in  eood  faith,  they  are  natu- 
rally sooner  or  later  compelled  to  enter  the  labor  market,  ^ter  the^r  are  landed  and 
have  secured  employment  it  is  almost  impossible  to  locate  them  or  identify  them  as 
seamen,  for  the  reason  that  they  destroy  their  identification  cards  and  ii  arrested 
claim  American  birth,  succeeding  in  practically  every  instance  in  establishing  by 
perjured  testimony  their  status  as  American  citizens.  It  is  apparent  that  the  privi- 
T^es  granted  under  the  present  regulations  and  here  referred  to  are  beii:^  abused,  and 
that  they  open  up  an  exceedingly  oroad  field  for  the  introduction  into  l£is  country  of 
Chinese  laborers. 

The  issuance  of  seamen's  identification  cards  and  the  recording  of  same  have  added 
materially  to  the  work  of  the  office. 

STOWAWAYS. 

One  Chinese  stowaway  arrived  at  this  port.  He  wad  apprehended  while  attempting 
to  land  surreptitiously  and  deported. 

FINANCIAL  AFFAIRS. 

Of  the  12,660  allotted  for  the  expenses  of  this  district,  $2,589.77  was  expended. 

CHINESE  ARRESTED  BEFORE  UNITED  STATES  COMMISSIONERS  AND  COURTS. 

There  were  65  Chinese  arrested  on  the  charge  of  being  unlawfully  within  the 
United  States,  which,  with  the  9  cases  pending  and  the  5  under  orders  of  deportation 
but  not  in  custody  at  the  close  of  the  previous  year,  made  a  total  of  79  cases  considered. 
Fifty<two  were  discharged,  18  deported,  7  are  awaiting  deportation,  and  2  are  pending. 
The  results  obtained  show  clearly  the  futility  of  attempting  to  secure  the  deportation 
of  Chinese  by  judicial  process.  The  complaints  in  these  cases  were  distributed  among 
nine  commissioners  and  in  no  case  was  an  order  of  deportation  entered  where  any 
defense  was  offered. 

In  two  of  the  cases  the  arrests  were  made  as  the  outcome  of  an  investigation  conducted 
by  this  office  in  connection  with  an  application  for  a  native's  return  certificate.  It 
was  discovered  that  the  applicant  had  previously  applied  for  admission  to  the  United 
States  at  Montreal  as  the  minor  son  of  a  domiciled  merchant,  admitting  birth  in  China, 
and  had  been  rejected,  and  that  the  witness  who  appeared  in  his  behalf  in  support  of 
his  claim  of  American  nativity  had  recently  secured  admission  through  the  port  of 
SanFrancisco  as  a  merchant  in  that  city,  while  as  a  matter  of  fact  this  office  established 
that  he  had  been  a  laundryman  in  Englewood,  N.J. 

CRIMINAL  GASES. 

Criminal  prosecutions  against  Chinese  for  conspiracy  under  sectbn  37  of  the  penal 
code  and  aiaing  and  abetting  the  unlawful  landing  of  a  Chinese  laborer  were  instituted 
in  two  cases,  in  both  of  which  the  defendants  entered  pleas  of  guilty  and  were  sen- 
tenced to  pay  fines  of  $150  each. 

WRrrS  OF  HABEAS  CORPUS. 

Only  one  writ  of  habeas  corpus  was  sued  out  during  the  year,  that  being  a  case 
wherem  deportation  had  been  ordered  by  the  department.  These  Chinese  were 
originally  arrested  under  the  prior  immigration  act  and  a  writ  secured  in  their  behalf 
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was  sustained  by  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Second  Circuit,  the  order  direct- 
ing that  the  relators  be  returned  to  Canada,  the  country  whence  they  came,  or  released 
from  custody.  The  latter  action  was  taken,  and  the  Chinese  were  immediately  re- 
arrested under  the  new  act.  The  district  court  in  dismissing  the  writ  held  that  under 
the  act  of  Febniary  5,  1917,  they  were  properly  deportable  to  China  and  entered  the 
order  accordingly. 

BMUGGUNO  OPERATIONeU 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  same  diligence  has  been  exercised  as  in  the  past, 
no  smuggling  schemes  have  been  discovered.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  the  nimi- 
ber  of  umaTmilly  resident  Chinese  laborers  has  increased  during  the  past  year,  which 
is  attributed  mostly  to  the  presence  here  of  Chinese  who  arrived  as  members  of  the 
crews  of  vessels  and  subsequently  deserted. 

The  unusual  i)recautions  wtiich  are  now  taken  around  the  docks  would  seem  to 
render  it  almost  impossible  for  any  Chinese  to  be  smuggled  into  the  country  through 
this  port. 

PRSENVESTiaATipKB. 

Twenty-one  applications  for  return  certificates  were  filed  by  Chinese  desiring  to 
return  through  this  port,  all  of  which  received  favorable  consideration,  19  of  the 
applicants  being  exempts  and  2  natives.  One  hundred  preinvestigations  were  con- 
ducted by  this  office  in  the  cases  of  Chinese  departing  through  other  ports,  as  foUowK 
Exempts,  53;  natives,  90;  laborers,  37. 

MISCELLANEOUS  INVESTIGATIONS. 

There  were  235  miscellaneous  cases  referred  to  this  office  lor  investigation,  and,  aj 
set  forth  in  previous  reports,  it  is  impossible  to  approximate  the  number  of  other 
investigations  made  relative  to  the  unlawful  residence  of  Chinese,  for  the  reason  that 
unless  the  facts  developed  justify  arrest  no  formal  record  is  made. 

PERSONNEL. 

In  closing,  it  is  but  just  that  the  inspector  in  chaive  should  attebt  to  the  lo3ralty 
and  patriotism  of  the  officers  assigned  to  this  district.  In  addition  to  the  performance 
of  their  regular  duties  in  an  efficient  and  conscientious  maimer  they  have  at  all  times 
been  on  the  alert  for  violators  of  the  several  war  measures.  As  a  result,  on  numerous 
occasions  information  has  been  furnished  and  personal  assistance  rendered  the  various 
other  departments  of  the  Government  having  direct  charge  of  war  activities.  All  of 
the  officers  have  subscribed  liberally  to  the  several  Liber^  loans  and  the  purchase  of 
war  savings  stamps,  as  well  as  to  the  welfare  oiganizations  engaged  In  war  work. 
Furthermore,  through  our  efforts  and  solicitation  the  local  Chines^  have  responded 
generously  to  the  various  ''drives,"  and  have  invested  through  this  office  In  war 
savings  stamps  to  the  extent  of  $3,500. 


COMMISSIONER  OF  IMMIGRATION  AT  BOSTON,  IN  CHARGE  OP  DIS- 
TRICT  NO.  2,  COMPRISING  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  STATES. 

APPUCATIONS. 

The  total  alien  arrivals  this  year  for  the  district  agsroeate  6,209,  as  compared  with 
the  total  for  last  year  of  19,276;  5,926  aliens  were  admitted  and  283  excluded.  In 
addition,  1,269  returning  horsemen  were  inspected  at  the  port  of  Boston. 

DBPOBTATIONS  (EXPULSIONS). 

While  deportations  have  i>racticaUy  ceased,  owing  to  war  conditions,  it  is  notable 
that  the  record  of  warrants  issued  for  this  district  during  the  year  totaled  635,  and 
surpassed  all  previous  years  by  30  per  cent.  Warrants  of  deportation  were  issued  in 
354  cases. 

ANABCHISTS. 

With  the  possible  exception  of  alien  spies  in  the  employ  of  our  enemies,  the  most 
dangerous  aliens  in  this  country  to^ay  are  those  comprised  within  the  class  known 
as  anarchists.  Under  the  present  law,  of  course,  there  is  no  provision  for  deporting 
alien  anarchists  after  a  residence  in  this  country  of  five  years,  a  fact  which  is  quite 
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fullv  appreciated  by  this  dasB  of  alienB,  many  of  whom  do  not  hesitate  openly  to 
profeaB  tneir  belief.  In  pursuance  of  the  campaign  inaugurated  during  the  spring 
against  alien  anarchists  (in  cooperation  with  the  Department  of  Justice)  36  arrests 
were  made^  most  of  which  cases  are  still  pending. 

BSAMBN. 

During  the  year,  at  the  port  of  Boston,  21,312  seamen  from  foreign  ports  were 
inspected  bv  our  officers,  and  seamen's  identification  cards  issued;  whUe  4,000  identi- 
fication cards  have  been  issued  at  Boston  to  fishermen  entering  the  United  States  from 
Canada  and  Newfoimdiand  ''for  fishing  purposes  only."  Many  of  these  fishermen 
have  been  obliged  to  deposit  head  tax  in  tne  sum  of  $8,  to  be  refunded  in  the  event  of 
their  return  to  Canada  or  Newfoundland  within  six  months. 

8TOWAWAT8. 

The  number  of  stowaways  has  not  been  abnormally  large,  19  having  arrived  during 
the  year,  of  whom  13  were  deported  and  6  admitted. 

B8CAPES. 

Only  5  alien  passencers  escaped  during  the  year.  Three  of  these  escaped  at  the 
steamship  dock  after  their  preliminary  insi>ection,  1  escaped  from  the  inmiigration 
station,  and  1  stowaway  escaped  from  an  arriving  freight  vessel. 

Attention  is  invited  to  the  easy  avenue  of  escape  or  of  unlawful  entry  which,  owinff 
to  existing  conditions,  may  be  open  for  diseased  seamen  under  the  provisions  of 
amended  rule  10  of  the  inmuflration  regulations,  under  which  it  is  now  mandatory 
to  remove  from  ship  to  hospital  any  alien  seaman  afflicted  with  a  loathsome  or  danger- 
ous  contagious  disease  for  treatment  until  cured  or  until  his  affliction  can  be  pronounced 
no  longer  a  menace  to  others.  Where  an  immigration  hospital  is  available,  the  problem 
ie  comparatively  simple.  At  Boston,  however,  where  dependence  must  be  placed  on 
a  manne  hospital  or  a  contract  hospital  located  at  a  distance  from  the  immigration 
station,  the  situation  is  very  different,  as  no  practicable  means  can  be  taken  to  have 
the  alieoB  properly  guarded  or  restrained. 

FINANCIAL  AFFAIB8. 

The  amoxmt  allotted  for  the  district  was  125,000,  while  disbursements  totaled 
^,014.16.  In  connection  with  the  internment  of  enemy  aliens,  expenses  were 
incurred  amounting  to  |15|066.78.  Fines  in  court  cases  were  imposed  to  the  amount 
of  14,500,  and  administrative  fines  were  assessed  under  section  9  and  other  sections  of 
the  immigration  act  aggregating  $8,980. 

The  unusuallv  hag^e  number  of  ^es  imposed  in  illiterate  cases,  considering  the 
small  volume  of  immigration  at  the  present  time  ($7,800),  can  be  accounted  for  only 
by  the  laxitv  of  steamship  officials  at  the  foreign jpOTts  of  embarkation  to  properly 
Investigate  the  cases  of  i>rospective  passengers,  lliis  office  has  taken  considerable 
pains  to  point  out  the  existing  conditions  to  the  steamship  officials,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  an  improvement  may  eventually  be  looked  for  in  this  direction. 

CHINBSR  ARRS8TBD  BBFORS  UNITBD  8TATBS  COMMISSION ERfi  AND  GOUSTS. 

Ten  Chinese  persons  were  arrested  during  the  year  and  6  cases  were  pending  from 
the  previous  fiscal  year.  Six  of  the  Chinese  were  discharged,  5  on  the  ground  of 
nativity  in  the  United  States,  4  were  deported,  and  6  cases  are  pending  or  awaiting 
deportation  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

CIVIL  surrs  and  criminal  cases. 

Onlv  two  cases  of  importance  were  disposed  of,  both  being  contract  labor  actions 
brought  against  the  Salts  Textile  Co.,  of  Brid^feport,  Conn.,  and  the  Magee  Furnace 
Co.,  of  Taunton,  Mass.  The  former  was  an  action  instituted  in  the  amount  of  $20,000, 
covering  the  importation  of  a  considerable  number  of  silk  weavers  to  work  in  the  com* 
pany's  plant  at  Bridgeport,  and  was  compromised  by  the  payment  of  $4,000  and  costs. 
Tlie  case  against  the  Mi^g;ee  Furnace  Co.  arose  by  reason  of  the  concern's  inserting 
advertisements  for  help  in  Canadian  papers,  and  was  settled  by  a  payment  in  com- 
promise of  $500. 

The  case  against  the  International  Silver  Co.,  of  Meriden,  Conn.,  is  still  pending, 
althoiu^  it  is  expected  that  it  will  come  up  for  aigument  on  demuirer  some  time  aftir 
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The  case  of  the  United  States  agaiost  the  River  Spmning  Co.  was  decided  bv  the 
circuit  court  during  the  }>ast  year  adverBdv  to  the  Government^  the  court  holding 
that  following  the  solicitation  and  promise  of  employment  to  an  ahen  contract  laborer 
there  must  be  an  actual  migration  into  the  United  States,  and  that  any  attempt  to 
migrate  which  is  frustrated  by  the  alien's  being  stopped  at  the  border  is  not  suffident. 
the  court  thereby  refusing  to  follow  the  reasoning  in  the  cases  of  the  New  York  Central 
&  Hudson  River  Railroad  Co.  (239  Fed.,  130},and  United  States  v.  Morrissey  (246  Fed., 
923).    The  district  attorney  at  Providence  has  expressed  a  desire  to  appeal  thiB  case. 

WHrrS-SLAVB  MATTEBS. 

Inability  to  effect  deportations  (except  to  Canada)  has  operated  to  discoura^  the 
active  cooperation  of  local  and  State  officials  in  this  branch  of  our  work.  With  an 
available  force  of  inspectors,  there  is  no  doubt  that  we  could  take  the  initiative  in  a 
number  of  directions  and  secure  substantial  results  in  the  enforcement  of  those  pro- 
visions of  the  law  relating  to  sexual  immorality.  As  it  is,  we  have  endeavored,  pai^ 
ticularly  through  the  activities  of  one  of  oiu*  matrons  as  special  officer,  to.  keep  in 
touch  with  the  local  courts  and  probation  officers,  and  have  thereby  effected  the 
arrest  and  deportation  to  Canada  and  Newfoundland  of  a  considerable  number  of 
women  and  girls  of  the  immoral  classes. 

CONTRACT  LABOR. 

The  steady  decrease  in  immigration,  toeether  with  the  increasing  demand  for  labor, 
has  resulted',  first,  in  the  establishment  of  a  balance  between  supply  and  demand  In 
the  labor  market;  and,  second,  in  the  phenomenal  situation  of  employers  seeking  labor. 

With  the  establishment  of  an  understanding  between  the  Domimon  and  American 
Governments  affecting  the  migration  of  workers  and  the  practical  cessation  of  immi- 
gration from  Europe,  the  usual  contract-labor  field  has  been  greatly  restricted,  and 
no  cases  of  importance  develox)ed  during  the  year.  A  number  of  preinvestigationa 
were  undertaken  at  the  request  of  corporations  desirous  of  securing  permission  to 
import  one  or  more  skilled  laborers  on  tne  ground  that  like  labor  unemployed  could 
not  be  found  in  this  country.  An  investigation  in  substantially  every  case  justified 
the  contention  of  the  applicants,  who  were  given  the  desired  permission.  Incidentally 
the  experience  of  the  year  illustrated  the  wisdom  of  that  clause  of  the  new  law  pro- 
viding for  investigation  and  deciaion  in  advance  of  the  arrival  of  alien  workers  whose 
cases  under  the  old  law  could  not  be  determined  until  arrival  and  inspection  by  the 
immigration  officers. 

The  case  of  the  Magee  Furnace  Co.  illustrates  the  almost  revolutionary  changes  due 
to  the  European  war.  In  response  to  advertisements  for  help  in  some  Canadian 
papers  last  year  a  number  of  men  secured  work  with  this  firm  at  Taimton,  Mass. 
Warrants  of  dex>ortation  were  eventually  issued  for  nine  contract  laborers  in  addition 
to  the  members  of  their  respective  fanulies.  At  the  last  moment,  however,  the  com- 
pany was  able  to  show  the  importance  of  its  product  as  well  as  the  impracticabHily  of 
filling  vacancies  that  would  be  created  by  the  deportation  of  the  men  involved.  The 
settlement  finally  made  provided  for  the  retention  in  the  company's  employ  of  all 
but  two  of  the  workers. 

WORK  OF  THE  MEDICAL  OrFXCBRS. 

The  medical  ins|)ector  in  charge  at  the  Boston  Immigration  Station  reports  that 
the  work  of  his  division,  in  roite  of  the  greatly  decreased  immigration,  has  actually 
increased  as  compared  with  former  years.  This  fact  is  due  mainly  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  present  immigration  law  touching  the  inspection  of  the  crews  of  vessels 
arriving  from  forei^  ports. 

While  immigration  has  greatly  decreased  the  proportion  of  detained  aliens  has 
largely  increased,  so  that  this  year,  as  in  the  past,  the  detention  quarters  have  often 
been  badly  overcrowded  and  great  care  has  been  necessary  to  prevent  the  introduc- 
tion and  spread  of  contagious  diseases  among  the  persons  detained  therein. 

Beginning  in  April  special  measures  were  adopted  for  the  detection  of  venereal 
diseases  among  the  crews  of  arriving  vessels.  The  present  regulations  provide  for 
the  removal  from  ship  and  treatment  in  hospital  of  all  cases  of  venereal  disorders, 
thereby  greatly  diminishing  the  risk  of  spreading  infection  in  certain  parts  of  the  city. 

INVESnOATlONS. 

The  high-water  mark  reached  last  year  in  the  record  of  investigations  has  been 
surpassed  this  year  in  spite  of  the  constantly  decreasing  immigration.  The  total 
number  of  investigations  last  year  was  524,  of  which  374  related  to^  applicants  for 
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admiaaion  and  202  to  other  mattera.  These  fignree  refer  to  requests  for  investigations 
received  from  other  offices  and  do  not  include  numerous  cases  of  a  strictly  local  nature 
of  which  no  statistical  record  is  kept.  A  total  of  16,702  requests  for  verifications  of 
landing  have  been  handled,  as  compared  with  9,415  last  year. 

STATION  AND  SQUIPMBNT. 

In  past  yean  we  have  assigned  considerable  space  in  our  annual  reports  to  an  accoimt 
of  the  uniavorable  conditions  under  which  we  are  compelled  to  ao  business  at  the 
Boston  Immigration  Station.  These  conditions,  as  have  been  pointed  out,  are  in- 
herent in  the  building  itself  and  are  therefore  practically  incurable.  We  are  con- 
tinuing to  make  the  best  of  a  bad  situation. 

PXRBONNXL. 

On  the  whole  the  officers  and  employees  of  this  district  have  worked  faithfully  and 
well.  Thev  have  cheerfully  respondea  to  such  extra  demands  upon  their  time  and 
eneigv  as  those  implied  in  uie  recent  campaign  against  the  anarchistic  classes.  It  is 
probably  unnecessary  to  comment  on  the  failure  of  salaries  to  keep  pace  with  the 
soaring  cost  of  living.  Nevertheless,  I  am  bound  to  testify  to  the  persistence  among 
the  personnel  of  a  spirit  of  willingness  and  achievement  worthy  of  much  more  sub- 
stantial recognition. 

OOVBRNMENTAL  COOPERATION  DURING  THE  WAR. 

The  department's  suggestions  relative  to  cooperation  with  other  branches  of  the 
Government  during  the  period  of  the  war  have  been  steadilv  borne  in  mind.  A 
number  of  opportunities  for  such  cooperation  have  appeared  and.  have  been  uniformly 
embraced.  Several  of  our  inspectors  with  special  and  valuable  qualifications  have 
been  transferred  to  the  Bureau  of  Investigation,  Department  of  Justice,  and  to  the 
Navy  Intelligence  Service.  A  steady  demand  is  made  upon  our  resoiuces  for  the 
services  of  translators,  interpreters,  and  censors. 

During  the  winter  the  New  England  division  of  the  American  Red  Cross  requested 
the  use  of  our  steam  sterilizer  in  connection  with  the  preparation  of  surgical  dressings. 
For  a  period  of  nearly  two  weeks  the  sterilizer  was  utilized  for  this  work,  doing  from 
50JOOO  to  60,000  dressinjra  a  day. 

Recently  the  local  officials  of  the  Department  of  Justice  requested  the  use  of  our 
station  for  the  temporary  detention  of  so-called  ^ slackers"  rounded  up  in  groups 
and  held  for  examination.  We  were  able  and  willing  to  accommodate  several  groups 
of  50  to  60  voung  men  who  were  safely  guarded  until  such  time  as  their  cases  could  be 
disposed  of  through  regular  channels. 

ILUTERACT  TEST. 

The  year  under  review  is  the  first  in  which  the  illiteracy  test  has  been  applied, 
and  while  immigration  by  reason  of  war  conditions  has  been  in  many  respects  abnormal, 
the  experience  of  the  year  affords  some  opportimity  to  observe  the  actual  operation 
of  the  illiteracy  provision  of  the  new  immigration  law  under  practical  workinp^  con- 
ditions. This  provision,  as  was  anticipAted,  has  served  to  restrict  immigration  in 
two  wa3rs:  it  has  prevented  the  embarkation  of  numbers  of  illiterate  aliens  who,  under 
the  old  law,  wotud  have  gained  admission  to  the  country,  and  it  has  turned  back  at 
the  port  of  arrival  those  of  a  more  venturesome  temperament  who  sought  to  gain  entrjr 
in  spite  of  their  inability  to  read.  It  is  extremely  probable,  however,  that  a  number 
of  such  illiterates  have  gained  admittance  in  violation  of  law.  We  are,  at  any  rate, 
forced  to  this  conclusion  by  reference  to  the  record  of  the  considerable  number  who 
were  caught  in  the  attempt  to  circumvent  the  efforts  of  the  immigration  officers.  On 
one  ship  alone  there  were  detected  seven  illiterate  alien  girls  and  youn^  women  who 
were  attempting  to  secure  fraudulent  entry  through  false  claims  of  relationship. 


COMMISSIONER  OF  IMMIGRATION.  PHILADELPHIA,  IN  CHARGE  OP 
DISTRICT  NO.  4,  COMPRISING  EASTERN  PENNSYLVANIA  AND  DELA- 
WARE. 

APPUCATI0N8. 

The  total  number  of  aliens  applying  for  entry  within  the  past  fiscal  year  was  530,  of 
whom  442  were  admitted  and  33  deported.  Owing  to  the  international  situation  there 
are  no  regular  transatlantic  lines  now  bringing  passengers  to  this  port,  r^  ^^^1^ 
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DSPOBTATIONB  (SXPULSIOMB). 

A  total  of  366  cases  of  aUens  suspected  of  being  unlawfully  in  the  oountrv  was  oon^ 
sidered,  resulting  in  the  issuance  of  137  warrants  of  anest.  SevenW  aUens  were 
ordered  deported,  deportation  being  effected  in  21  cases  and  suspended  m  the  remahi- 
der  because  of  war  conditions.  One  Ohinese  wanrant  case  is  being  held  in  abeyance 
from  the  previotis  fiscal  year. 

aSAMSM. 

Membera  of  ships'  crews  to  the  number  of  3,638  were  examined  for  the  purpose  of 
being  paid  off  and  dischaiged  from  the  vessels  on  which  they  arrived,  they  claimii^ 
intention  to  reship  foreign.  Three  hundred  and  sixty-seven  seamen  applied  for 
admlBsion  to  the  United  States,  of  whom  all  but  30  were  admitted,  these  last  being 
allowed  to  reship  in  lieu  of  deportation.  Thirtv  Chinese,  27  Japanese,  and  668  seamen 
of  other  nadonalitieB  were  reported  as  having  deserted  from  vessels  at  this  port. 

8TOWAWATS. 

Alien  stowaways  to  the  number  of  33  were  found  aboaxd  aniving  vessels,  8  of  whom 
were  admitted  and  the  remainder  deported. 

FINANOIAL  AFFAIB8. 

The  allotment  for  the  year  was  $15,000,  disbursements  beinff  $35,702.74.  Head  tax 
to  the  amount  of  $3,176  was  collected,  as  was  also  a  fine  of  $50  for  violation  of  section 
85  of  the  immigration  act,  through  the  bringing  of  a  diseased  alien  as  a  member  of  the 
crew  of  a  vessel. 

OHINBBB  ARRS8TBD  BBFORB  UIHTBD  BTATB8  COMMI88IONBSS  AND  OOUBTB. 

Only  two  new  cases  of  this  character  arose  during  the  year,  but  there  were  a  number 
pending  from  the  previous  fiscal  year.  Four  cases  are  now  pending  on  appeal  to 
higher  courts,  and  two  Chinese  persons  were  dischaiged  during  the  year  on  appeal  to 
the  district  court. 

cnrxL  surra  and  obiminal  oabbs. 

There  was  one  suit  (under  public  chaige  and  school  attendance  bond)  pending  from 
last  )rear,  which  remains  still  undisposecT  of.  No  criminal  prosecutions  were  hfmdled 
in  this  district  during  the  year,  and  no  writs  of  habeas  corpus  were  applied  for. 

WmTB-SLAVB  MAITBBS. 

The  cases  of  nine  prostitutes  and  women  of  the  immoral  classes  and  19  procurers 
were  investigated,  resulting^  in  the  actual  deportation  of  two  women  and  one  man;  one 
warrant  of  deportation  is  still  pending,  the  alien  at  present  serving  a  sentence  in  jail. 

WOBK  OP  MBDIOAL  OVflOBBS. 

« 

In  addition  to  the  work  of  examining  airiving  aliens,  seamen,  etc.,  which  is  done 
principally  on  the  Philadelphia  side,  the  United  States  Public  Health  Surgeon  on 
duty  at  this  port  takes  care  of  the  detained  aliens  at  the  station  (Gloucester  C^ty,  N.  J.), 
including  auen  enemies,  the  number  of  whom  has  averSjged  over  200  at  all  times 
during  the  fiscal  year.  In  his  work  at  this  station  he  is  assisted  by  two  nurses,  one  or 
the  other  of  whom  is  on  duty  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night.  The  medical  officeis 
also  take  care  of  the  military  guard  on  duty  at  this  station. 

OONTBACT  LABOB. 

Twenty-one  cases  of  suspected  violations  of  the  alien  contract  labor  law  were  investi- 
gated during  the  year. 

BOCIBTIBB  FOB  THB   BBNBRT  OF  AUBNB. 

The  work  of  the  various  societies  interested  in  the  welfare  of  immigrants  has  been 
comparatively  light  recently  in  this  district,  due  to  the  opportunities  for  employment 
and  thegreat  demand  for  all  kinds  of  help,  also  to  the  fact  that  unmimtion  is  at  low 
ebb .  The  Prisoners  of  War  Relief  Committee,  of  New  York,  has  extended  conaiden^le 
assistance  to  the  alien  enemies  held  at  this  station. 
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OHINSSB  PRBINYESnOATION  MATTBR8. 

Twenty-nine  applications  for  return  certificates  were  considered »  all  but  four  being 
granted,  the  former  consisting  of  5  merchants,  4  minor  sons,  6  natives,  2  students,  and 
9  laborers. 

nrVESTIOATIONS. 

A  total  of  729  investi^tions  were  conducted  in  this  district  in  immigration  matters, 
as  follows:  Cases  of  applicants  for  entry,  50;  after  admission  on  bond,  5;  warrant  cases, 
196;  naturalization  matters,  126;  other  matters,  358.  Fifty-eight  investigations  were 
also  conducted  in  connection  with  Chinese  business.  The  126  investigations  stated 
to  have  been  made  in  naturalization  matters  consisted  of  nunc  pro  tunc  inspections  for 
naturalization  purposes.  These  statistics  of*  investigations  do  not  include  1,947 
requests  from  the  Bureau  of  Natiu^lization  for  records  of  arrivals  or  125  searches  made 
for  records  of  arrivals  for  the  War  Department  in  connection  wil^  military  registration, 
etc. 

In  addition  to  my  duties  as  commissioner  of  immkration  for  this  district,  I  have 
been  designated  as  a  commissioner  of  conciliation  un(^r  this  department,  and  have 
spent  considerable  time  on  such  work.  This  also  holds  true  of  the  assistant  commis- 
sioner, who  has  acted  as  special  representative  for  the  Director  of  Labor,  United 
States  Shipping  Board,  and  is  now  acting  as  assistant  to  the  Director  Genial  of  the 
United  States  Employment  Service. 

USB  OP  DBTENTION  QUABTBBS,   ROSPrTAL  PACILfnBS,   BTO. 

During  the  past  year  this  station  has  been  used  principally  as  an  intenunent  station 
for  alien  enemies,  although  there  have  been  quite  a  number  of  other  immigrants 
detained  here,  principally  warrant  cases,  pending  investigation  and  deportation. 
Most  of  the  alien  enemies  have  been  transferred  to  other  camps,  and  the  station  is  now 
being  used  as  a  detention  station  for  aliens  whose  deportation  is  contemplated  as  soon 
as  conditions  permit. 

PEBSONNBL. 

The  work  of  enforciujg  the  immigration  and  Chinese-exclusion  laws  at  this  port  and 
in  this  district,  the  various  investigations  and  other  work  incident  to  the  war  in  which 
this  country  is  now  engaged  carricSi  out  in  cooperation  with  the  various  other  Federal 
departments,  and  the  work  incident  to  the  care  of  the  many  aliens  detained  here, 
with  the  handling  of  their  cases,  have  taxed  our  force  to  the  utmost,  and  we  are  urgently 
in  need  of  clericsu  assistance.  It  has  only  been  by  the  earnest  and  faithful  cooperation 
of  the  various  officers  and  employees  that  we  have  been  able  to  accomplish  the  results 
attained. 


COMMISSIONER  OP  IMMIGRATION,  BALTIMORE,  MD^,  IN  CHARGE  OP 
DISTRICT  NO.  5,  COMPRISING  MARYLAND  AND  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA. 

APPUOATION8. 

Aliens,  mostly  seamen  and  stowaways,  to  the  number  of  317  applied  for  admission 
during  the  year,  but  this  number  incluaes  a  few  who  were  admitted  as  the  result  of 
warrant  proceedings  on  payment  of  head  tax.  Twenty-six  were  actually  deported 
and  the  cases  of  a  few  are  pending  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

General  immigration  on  passenger  vessels  from  foreign  cotmtries  has  practically 
ceased;  the  cause  for  this  complete  stopx)a^  has  been  outlined  in  reports  for  the  two 
or  three  preceding  years.  A  few  alien  immigrant  passengers  have  arrived  sporadically 
on  vessels  from  Stfuth  American  and  West  Indian  ports,  but  in  the  closing  month  of 
the  year  a  ship  arrived  with  some  80  or  more  passengers  from  Central  America,  the 
vessel  having  been  destined  to  New  York,  but  taking  refuge  in  this  port  because  of 
the  operations  of  enemy  submarines  off  the  coast. 

DBPORTATIOf  S  (BXPULSIOMB). 

Investigations  were  made  in  47  cases  as  to  amenability  to  warrant  of  arrest  process, 
resulting  m  the  issuance  of  29  warrants,  of  which  2  were  served  by  officers  of  other 
districts.  Six  warrants  referred  by  other  jurisdictions  were  served,  and  at  the  close 
of  the  3^ar  action  is  still  pending  in  two  cases.  Cancellations  were  ordered  in  24 
cases,  and  actual  deportation  made  of  9  aliena 
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All  thoee  arrested  dnriiur  the  year  and  not  deported  are  either  detained  in  instita- 
tions  without  expense  to  the  service  or  at  liberty  under  bonds  or  on  their  own  recog- 
nizance.   No  Chinese  were  arrested  on  administrative  wairants  during  the  fiscal  year. 

SEAMEN. 

The  number  of  foreign  vessels  and  vessels  from  foreign  ports  arriving,  which  were 
boarded,  was  951.  The  number  of  vessels  for  the  year  exhibits  a  considerable  de- 
crease from  the  preceding  one,  and  this  decrease  began  to  be  apparent  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  calendar  yeta,  since  which  tune  arriving  shipping  requiring  immi- 
gration inspection  has  appreciably  diminished. 

A  total  of  33,333  alien  seamen  arrived  on  both  American  and  foreign  vessels,  but 
this  substantial  number,  of  course,  includes  in  some  instances  one  or  more  arrivals  of 
the  same  man.  The  total  of  departing  alien  seamen  was  32,657  atid  ^e  number  of 
desertions  reported,  1,031.  Permiflsion  to  reship  foreign,  under  the  provisions  of  rule 
10,  was  granted  to  2,784. 

jSighty-one  vessels  carrying  Chinese  crews  aggregating  1,848  seamen  of  that  race 
arrived  in  the  year,  whicn  is  quite  a  decrease  n-om  the  preceding  period.  Only  4 
Chinese  have  been  reported  as  deserters-— an  incredibly  small  number,  but  which 
must  be  accepted  inasmuch  as  departures  are  not  now  verified.  Two  Chineae  crews 
applied  for  the  privilege  of  reshipping  foreign. 

A  party  of  Japanese  seamen,  including  officers,  was  granted  transit  privilege  to 
Japan  through  a  racific  port,  but  only  about  one-half  actually  departed. 

No  horsemen's  certificates  were  issued,  but  519  persons  holding  such  certificates 
issued  at  other  ports  arrived  from  abroad. 

The  beginning  of  the  year  saw  the  inauguration  of  the  rep;istering  of  alien  seamen 
under  the  rule  cairving  mto  force  the  so-called  seamen  sections  of  me  new  immigrap 
tion  law.  This  haa  been  necessarily  delayed  because  of  the  impossibility  of  obtain- 
ing the  identification  cards.  Many  contin^ncies  arose  in  the  administration  and 
enforcement  of  rule  10  which  were  not  explicitly  covered  by  it  and  assumedly  not 
foreseen  by  its  framers.  These  i>roblems  have  been  varied  and  interesting,  but  they 
have  been  met  and  handled  in  this  district  with  a  thorough  appreciation  of  the  benefi- 
cent purpose  of  the  law,  and  of  the  importance  of  according  exact  justice  to  the  sea- 
man, while  at  the  same  time  not  imdmy  hampering  the  smi>ping  interests  in  these 
critical  moments,  it  being  realized  that  the  faicility  with  which  the  vessels  are  dia- 
patched  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  getting  needed  supplies  abroad. 

It  has  been  a  matter  of  comment  and  pride  that  the  siib marine  menace  has  not  to 
any  great  extent  deterred  seamen  from  reshipping  for  voyages  through  the  danger 
zone,  it  being  known  that  many  seamen  who  have  been  several  times  torpedoed  have 
eagerly  expi^ssed  a  desire  for  promptly  reshipping,  and  this  is  a  great  tribute  to  the 
bravery  and  sense  of  duty  of  the  seafaring  class,  whose  work  is  so  indispensable  in 
these  times.  The  vessels  chartered  through  or  by  the  Shipping  Board  seem  to  have 
the  least  difficulty  in  obtaining  full  complements,  and  this  is  probably  due  to  the 
comparatively  advantageous  conditions  of  employment  and  terms  of  payment 

The  bureau's  expressed  desire  for  statements  and  comments  of  experience  in  en- 
forcement of  the  law  and  rules  is  the  reason  for  the  somewhat  lengthv  discussion  here 
of  the  seaman  question.  It  is  unfortunate,  but  so  far  unavoidable,  that  the  necessity 
of  overseeing  and  controlling  arrivals  in  and  departures  from  the  country,  developea 
since  our  entry  into  the  war,  has  resulted  in  an  overlapping  to  some  degree  of  the 
functions  of  several  agencies  of  the  Government  with  regard  to  the  personnel  of  mer- 
chant vessels;  and  to  obviate  this,  and  in  the  interests  of  efficiency  and  e^^dition,  it 
is  hoped  that  the  power  granted  by  the  Overman  Act  will  be  utilized  m  the  near 
future  to  devolve  upon  some  one  service  the  adnunistration  of  aU  laws  and  regulations 
regarding  seamen.  It  is,  perhaps,  a  natural  and  pardonable  assumption  that  the 
Bureau  of  Immigration  is  the  one  particularly  fitted  for  such  exclusive  control. 

If  such  single  control  of  the  seaman  feature  is  not  brought  about,  then  there  should 
be  at  the  laiger  ports  some  form  of  clearing  house  wherein  the  work  of  the  various 
bureaus  might  be  coordinated  and  friction  and  lost  motion  obviated.  This  matter 
will  become  increasingly  important  as  the  war  progresses  and  so  many  vessels  are 
added  to  our  merchant  marine  by  construction  or  charter. 

Obviously,  under  the  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  Schanenberg 
V.  Dollar  Steamship  Co.,  which  brought  about  the  deletion  of  subdivision  11  of  former 
rule  10,  this  district  abandoned  its  former  practice  of  obtaining  head  tax  from  seamen 
who  express  iiie  purpose  of  quitting  the  service  of  a  foreign  vessel  and  signing  on  vessels 
of  American  repster.  It  seemed  permissible  and  equitable  to  assess  a  tax  on  a  person 
who  intended  joining  a  vessel  of  this  cou*  try  and  being  thereby  placed  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  at  least  so  long  as  he  wished,  on  the  same  footing  as  an  alien  who  had  been 
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admitted  upon  payment  of  head  tax  and  was  working  on  shore.  Wliile  the  question 
submitted  to  and  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  was  specifically  with  regard  to  the 
application  to  alien  seamen  of  the  contract-labor  features  of  the  law,  yet  the  language 
used  in  the  decision  was  so  definite  and  embracing  that  no  doubt  remains  that  the 
other  features  of  the  immigration  law  would  likewise  be  inapplicable  in  the  cases  of 
bona  fide  seamen. 

However,  unless  the  bureau  advises  to  the  contrary,  it  is  assumed  that  aliens  found 
employed  on  American  coastwise  vessels,  even  though  holding  the  identification 
card  of  this  service,  can  be  arrested  on  warrants  if  they  have  not  been  regularly  ad- 
mitted to  the  country,  and  assessed  head  tax  if  the  warrant  should  be  canceled  by 
the  department;  or  that  those  who  declare  a  purpose  of  leaving  a  vessel  engaged  in 
foreign  commerce  to  obtain  employment  on  a  coastwise  ship  can  be  regularly  exam- 
ined and  taxed.  It  is  realized,  though,  that  some  confusion  will  result,  as  ships 
apparently  can  be  and  are  alternated  frequently  between  foreign  and  coastwise  com- 
merce under  the  control  exercised  by  the  Shipping  Board  and  the  exigencies  of  the 
maritime  carrier  situations. 

The  assumption  outlined  in  the  foregoing  paragraph  is  principally  derived  from 
reading  the  court  decision  referred  to,  which  restricts  itself  to  the  consideration  of 
the  status  of  alien  seamen  employed  on  a  ship  of  American  registry  engaged  in  foreign 
commerce,  and  the  holding  therefore  is  not  nearly  so  broad  as  can  l^  inferred  from 
the  explanatory  note  in  the  department's  circular  of  April  18,  1918,  which  states 
broadly  that  no  distinction  can  properly  be  made  between  vessels  of  American  registry 
and  those  of  foreign  registry  in  the  enforcement  of  the  immigration  law.  It  might 
be  commented  upon  in  passing  that  the  present  Congress,  in  amending  the  natural- 
ization laws,  seems  to  hold  that  employment  upon  a  merchant  or  fishing  vessel  of  the 
Uhited  States  is  equivalent  to  a  residence  on  snore  for  naturalization  purposes,  or,  in 
effect,  that  the  deck  of  an  American  vessel  is  constructively  American  soil. 

Seamen,  as  a  class,  have  been  treated  with  great  liberality  in  the  pertinent  sections 
of  the  immigration  law  and  rule  10,  following  the  financial  and  economic  freedom 
and  betterment  accorded  them  by  the  seamen's  act  of  1915.  Under  the  new  rule, 
when  examined  on  the  expressed  intention  of  remaining  in  the  United  States,  and 
even  when  his  identification  card  is  so  marked  as  to  inaicate  that  he  would  be  ex- 
cludable or  his  admission  doubtful,  and  although  such  exclusion  might  be  mandatory 
under  the  general  provisions  of  the  law  and  allowing  of  no  appeal,  yet  he  is  treated  in 
such  a  liberal  and  special  manner  that  even  if  found  excludable  by  a  board  of  special 
inquiry',  he  is  granted  the  privilege  of  appeal  denied  to  other  aliens.  Again,  if 
within  the  draft  age,  the  seaman  is  exempted  as  a  follower  of  a  necessary  industrial 
occupation,  which  his  calling  assuredly  is.  With  all  these  concessions  it  is  thought 
Bi  a  reciprocal  measure  that  his  stay  on  shore  in  this  country  between  voyages  should 
be  reasonably  limited  by  regulation  of  some  department,  during  the  p?nod  of  the 
war,  when  it  is  so  vitally  necessary  that  vessels  be  retained  in  port  as  brief  a  period 
as  possible,  and  that  every  effort  be  made  to  this  end.  If  all  measures  concerning 
the  control  of  seamen  were  placed  with  this  department,  or  some  one  other,  a  method 
of  checking  in  and  out  mi|2:nt  readily  be  devised  which  would  reasonably  accomplish 
this,  such  as  periodical  visits  to  and  reports  from  sailors'  boarding  houses  and  ship- 
ping agents. 

STOWAWAYS. 

Thirty-three  destitute  stowaways  arrived  during  the  year,  mostly  citizens  or  inhab- 
itants of  South  America  and  the  West  Indies.  Of  these,  24  were  excluded  and  de- 
ported or  allowed  to  reship  foreign,  while  10  were  admitted.  No  alien  workawajTi 
were  found  during  the  year. 

ESCAPES. 

One  Chinese  seaman  ordered  to  be  kept  on  board  escaped  from  his  vessel,  for  which 
a  civil  action  was  instituted  against  the  master,  which  resulted  successfully. 

FINANCIAL  AFFAIRS. 

The  amount  allotted  to  this  district  for  the  expenses  of  carrying  on  its  work  was 
f4f500.  Severe  economy  has  been  practiced,  so  that  the  district  is  able  to  report  an 
unexpended  balance  at  the  close  of  the  year  approximating  $525.  In  libel  proceed- 
ings $200  in  fines  were  assessed;  an  administrative  fine  of  $300  was  imposed  upon  the 
ottster  of  a  vessel  for  returning  to  this  port  on  the  succeeding  voyage  a  stowaway 
who  had  been  excluded  and  deported  on  the  same  vessel.  This  fine  was  subsequently 
remitted  by  the  department. 
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CHINESE    ARRESTED    BEFORE   UNITED   STATES   COMMISSIONERS   AND   COURTS. 

None  were  arrested  during  the  year,  not  because  there  is  any  reason  to  believe 
that  all  Chinese  in  the  district  have  at  some  time  or  other  been  lawfully  admitted 
or  are  of  American  birth,  but  for  the  continuing  reason  commented  upon  in  reports 
of  the  preceding  year,  which  is  in  effect  that  no  good  purjyose  would  be  served  in 
increasing  the  number  who  would  more  than  likely  obtain  a  judicial  decree  of  Amer- 
ican citizenship  by  birth,  as  a  claim  of  nativity  is  usually  advanced. 

The  appellate  court  of  one  of  the  judicial  districts  comprised  within  this  immigra- 
tion distnct  has  recently  handed  down  a  decision  which  is  most  disappointing  and 
restrictive  in  the  enforcement  of  the  arrest  provisions  of  the  exclusion  laws.  This 
case  grew  out  of  an  appeal  of  an  arrested  laborer,  an  alleged  native  bom,  from  the  order 
of  deportation  of  a  lower  court,  which  affirmed  a  commissioner's  order.  The  ap- 
pellate court  in  a  majority  opinion  asserted,  among  other  features,  the  doctrine  that 
the  burden  of  proof  imposed  upon  the  arrested  person  by  the  act  of  May  5,  1892, 
shifted  to  the  Government  at  a  stage  in  the  proceedings  where  the  defendants  had 
submitted  a  prima  facie  case  of  American  nativity  by  the  testimony  of  witnesses 
(who,  in  the  case  in  question,  did  not  testify  as  to  their  knowledge  of  defendant  in  this 
country  prior  to  the  age  of  5)  and  that  the  afhrmative  proof  demanded  by  the  statute 
meant  merely  the  establishing  of  such  a  prima  facie  case  as  would  call  for  rebuttal. 

The  court  further  held  that  notwithstanding  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
in  the  Chin  Bak  Kan  case,  186  U.  S.,  193,  construing  the  statute  referred  to  above, 
a  differentiation  should  be  made  between  the  case  of  a  Chinese  person  who  on  arrest 
asserts  American  citizenship  by  birth  and  that  of  an  "alien''  who  has  come  into 
the  country  and  is  attemptm^  to  avoid  removal;  that  with  regard  to  the  first  there 
is  a  lawful  presumption  of  the  right  to  remain,  and  as  to  the  other  a  similar  presumption 
in  favor  of  deportation. 

Because  of  these  holdings  and  other  features  of  the  opinion  and  because  of  the 
strong  and  favorable  opinion  of  the  minority  member,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  court, 
who  expressly  dissented  from  both  the  conclusions  of  law  and  fact  of  the  majority, 
and  the  obvious  importance  to  the  service  in  this  part  of  the  country  of  neglecting 
no  measures  to  obtain  a  reversal  or  modification  of  this  decision,  request  was  made 
that  this  particular  case  be  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court.  The  Department  of 
Justice,  however,  has  recenUy  declined  to  prosecute  such  appeal. 

As  in  some  other  districts,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  information  is  fur- 
nished of  specific  Chinese  alleged  to  be  unlawfully  in  the  countr>r  as  a  result  of  being 
smuggled  over  one  of  the  borders,  for  the  express  purpose  of  causing  an  arrest,  which 
will  be  followed  by  a  claim  of  American  birUi  at  trial,  supported  oy  the  fortuitous 
testimony  of  elderly  Chinese,  which  testimony  the  Government  could  not  directly 
controvert  in  one  out  of  a  hundred  cases. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  three  arrest  cases  remained  imtried  before  higher  courts. 

CRIMINAL  CASES. 

A  fine  of  $200  was  imposed  upon  the  master  of  a  vessel,  upon  his  plea  of  nolo  con- 
tendere, for  not  preventing  the  escape  of  a  certain  seaman.  A  matter  which  may 
lead  to  an  important  criminal  proceeding  is  pending  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

I  WHITE-SLAVE   MATTERS. 

There  were  but  three  cases  of  this  nature  which  had  our  attention  during  the  year, 
one  of  them  resulting  in  a  deportation,  the  man  involved  being  sentenced  to  a  prison 
term  for  the  offense  of  impersonating  a  Federal  officer.  An  alien  girl  originally  ex- 
cluded as  immoral,  but  ^nted  landing  under  bond,  has  lapsed  into  her  former  mode 
of  life,  and  efforts  are  being  made  to  locate  her  in  another  district.  Another  case  was 
settled  by  the  marriage  of  the  parties  concerned. 

CONTRACT  LABOR. 

No  cases  of  importance  involving  violations  of  these  features  of  law  have  come  to 
hand,  although  a  few  applicants  for  admission  have  been  rejected  as  coming  under 
promises  of  employment. 

WORK  OF  THE   MEDICAL  OFFICERS. 

The  public  health  surgeon  in  charge  of  the  medical  inspection  of  aliens  reports  the 
examination  of  332  aliens  and  22,765  alien  seamen,  the  greater  proportion  of  the  latter 
having,  of  course,  been  examined  on  board  ships  on  arrival.  Certificates  were  fur- 
nished this  office  in  1,543  cases.  ^  ^ 
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The  provision  in  the  new  eesunen's  rule  conferring  authority  to  require  the  pro- 
duction of  the  seaman  at  the  immigration  office,  or  elsewhere,  for  completion  of 
the  medical  examination,  when  necessary,  is  a  conuQendable  and  desirable  feature,  the 
lack  of  which  has  frequently  been  embarraasing  in  the  paat.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
Burpeon  is  often  unabfe  to  diagnose  acciurately  on  8hipb<^d,  where  his  time  is  neces- 
Bonly  limited  and  where  he  does  not  have  at  hand  every  needed  facility  or  appliance. 

SHUOGLINQ  OPE&ATIOKS. 

There  have  been  no  direct  reports  of  prospective  or  actual  smuggling  through  this 
port  during  the  year,  but  the  usual  searches  of  fruit  steamers  from  the  West  Indies  and 
Central  America  have  been  maintained  with  entirely  satisfactonr  results.  The  coop- 
eration of  the  cnstomfl  authorities  in  this  work  is  appreciated  ana  most  efficient.  The 
nimiber  of  f niit  vessels  searched  was  80. 

CHINESE  PREINTESnGATIOH  MATTERS. 

AppUcations  for  j;»einve8tigatiofn  of  status,  (or  various  reasons,  to  the  number  of  9  ' 
were  received  and  investigated.    Of  these,  5  had  favorable  action,  3  w^e  denied,  and 
1  is  pending  at  the  close  of  the  year.    The  number  of  preinvesligatioDS  is  the  smallest 
in  years,  but  the  decrease  in  departures  is  thought  to  be  general  throughout  the  country. 

iNVEsrriGATiojrs. 

In  Chinese  matters  additional  to  the  above,  7  investigations  were  made  regarding 
applicants  for  admission  as  exempts  at  Pacific  ports,  and  about  the  same  number  as  to 
persons  who  had  been  admitted  previously  thereat.  Investigations  extraneous  to 
Chinese,  recorded  in  files,  were:  On  requests  from  other  jurisdictions,  22;  on  miscel- 
laneous subjects,  32;  nunc  pro  tunc  investigations  to  i»ovide  a  basis  Uk  naturalization 
petitions,  18.  Of  2,034  requests  for  verifications  of  landings  from  various  sources  and 
tor  various  reasons,  but  principally  for  naturalization  purposes,  1,752  were  complied 
with.  Niunerous  inquiries  were  xnade  in  an  informal  manner,  in  the  course  of  daily 
business,  and  not  recorded,  such  as  to  determine  primarily  the  legality  of  domicik  of 
seamen,  Chinese,  etc. 

This  office  has  extended  and  accorded  full  cooperation  during  the  year  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  and  other  investigative  branches,  in  matters  pertaining  to  alien 
enemies,  to  incoming  and  departing  seamen,  and  in  num^tHis  other  ways.  A  smooth- 
working  a^eement  is  in  force  with  the  United  States  marshal  whereby  aliens  who 
apply  to  him  for  work  permits  or  who  are  referred  to  him  concerning  registration  and 
who  can  not  satisfactorily  account  for  a  lawful  original  admission  to  the  country  are 
referred  promptly  to  this  office  for  investigation.  These  cases  are  usually  found  to  be 
those  of  former  seamen  on  German  vessels  who  had  entered  without  inspection,  throtigh 
deserticm.  The  Dex)artment  of  Justice  has  found  our  arrest  process  a  ready  and  effi- 
cient means  of  securing  some  control  over  enemy  aliens  in  whose  cases  the  evidence 
obtained  by  it  had  not  so  far  warranted  definite  decision  as  to  internment  or  prosecution. 

In  the  checking  out  of  new  crews  of  departing  neutral  vessels,  under  departmental 
instructions  of  July,  1917,  every  effort  has  been  made  to  prevent  the  departure  of 
enemy  sympathizers  or  draft  evaders,  and  this  work  has  been  carried  on  in  conjunction 
with  the  Customs  Service,  the  Department  of  Justice,  and  the  officers  and  employees 
of  tlie  OE^e  of  Naval  Intelligence  particularly.  During  the  year  1S&  vessels  were  so 
examined,  entailing  work  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night. 

It  should  be  added  that  the  various  departments  mentioned  and  others  in  the  dis- 
trict afford  just  as  prompt  and  efficient  cooperation  to  this  ser\'ice. 

HEQUISrriONING  OF  DUTCH  VESSELS. 

An  interesting  featiure  of  the  year's  duties  was  the  taking  over,  in  March,  under  the 
President's  proclamation,  of  five  vessels  flying  the  Netherlands  flag  in  this  harbor. 
One  of  the  five  was  a  ship  of  large  size.  Aided  by  several  inspectors  from  another 
port,  temporanly  detailed  h^e  for  the  work,  the  task  of  taking  over,  assuming  charge 
erf,  and  aaminist^ng  to  the  wants  of  the  crews  was  carried  out  promptly,  diplomati- 
cally, and  efficiently.  The  work  devolving  on  this  service  in  this  regard  was  ably 
eoppieraented  by  the  duties  performed  by  the  customs  and  Naval  Reserve  forces. 
The  officers  and  crews  were  literally  treated  as '  'guests  of  the  Nation  "  and  no  legitimate 
expense  spared  nor  tadc  neglected  which  would  add  to  their  comfort  or  mollify  the 
natural  resentment  of  some  of  their  number  at  being  dispossesBed  of  their  vessels. 
Those  of  the  officers  who  so  desired  were  subsisted  at  the  best  local  hotels,  while  others 
and  the  crews  were  fed  on  board. 
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On  the  sixth  day  after  the  seizure  the  personnel  of  the  vessels,  with  the  exception 
of  a  very  few  who  desired  either  to  stay  in  this  country  or  to  be  sent  elsewhere,  were 
conveved  to  Hoboken  by  special  train  for  repatriation  to  Holland  on  a  steamsnip  of 
the  Holland-America  Line.  The  number  moved  was  110,  all  of  whom,  except  certain 
officers  who  declined  the  privilege,  had  been  paid  a  half  month's  wages  in  advance  by 
the  United  States  Shipping  Board. 

INTERNED   ENEMY  ALIENS. 

One  German  enemy  alien,  posing  as  a  native  of  a  neutral  country,  was  taken  off  an 
American  vessel  from  South  America  and  subsequently  interned  by  the  Department 
of  Justice.  Several  citizens  of  Austria-Hungary  have  likewise  been  removed  from 
vessels,  and  all  of  these  whose  cases  are  not  now  pending  have  been  granted  permits 
to  enter. 

STATION. 

The  group  of  buildings  comprising  the  new  immigration  station  at  Fort  McHenry 
was  turned  over  to  the  War  Department  when  near  completion  and  became  the  nucleus 
for  one  of  the  largest  base  hospitals  decided  upon  for  the  treatment  of  wounded  and  ill 
soldiers. 

A  small  amount  of  public  property  of  the  service  was  destroyed  in  a  fire  which  con- 
Biuned  the  lar^e  pier  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  Co.  at  Locust  Point,  formerly 
used  as  a  landing  station  for  immigrants. 

PERSONNEL. 

In  January,  1918,  the  Employment  Service  was  separated  from  the  Bureau  of  Immi- 
gration, resulting  in  the  separation  of  forces,  the  transfer  of  six  or  seven  employees, 
and  the  securing  of  other  quarters  for  the  employment  and  distribution  work.  My 
present  small  force  of  officers  has  rendered  cheerful  and  efficient  service.  During  our 
first  year  of  war  no  task  has  been  too  difficult  or  tedious,  and  they  merit  appreciation 
and  thanks  for  duties  well  performed. 


INSPECTOR  IN  CHARGE,  DISTRICT  NO.  6,  COMPRISING  VIRGINIA  AND 
NORTH  CAROLINA,   WITH  HEADQUARTERS  AT  NORFOLK. 

APPLICATIONS. 

The  applications  reported  for  Norfolk  were  737;  Newport  News,  789;  and  Wil- 
mington, N.  C,  7;  a  total  of  1,533,  of  which  number  1,499  were  admitted  and  34 
debarred.  The  total  number  of  applications  for  1917  was  1,460,  showing  an  increase 
of  73  for  1918.    Fifty  aliens  were  held  for  board  of  special  inquiry  during  the  year. 

DEPORTATIONS   (EXPULSIONS). 

Warrants  of  arrest  were  applied  for  in  the  cases  of  75  aliens,  one  of  which  was  sent 
to  another  district  for  serving.  Of  the  wanants,  7  were  canceled  and  16  were  executed, 
and  52  aliens  included  above  were  allowed  to  resliip  foreign. 


A  total  of  371  alien  seamen  applied  for  admission  at  all  ports  for  the  year,  of  which 
number  16  were  excluded.  In  addition,  there  were  1^018  escapes  or  deserters,  now 
included  in  statistics.  The  handling  of  alien  seamen  is  one  of  the  principal  duties 
of  the  service  at  Norfolk  and  Newport  News.  During  the  fiscal  year,  76,873  seamen 
arrived  at  Norfolk  and  69,859  at  Newport  News  on  vessels  of  foreign  registry  or  in  the 
foreign  trade,  a  total  of  146,732.  At  the  above  rate  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  large 
number  of  seamen  in  port  at  all  times,  necessitating  an  immense  amoimt  of  work 
in  connection  with  same,  such  os  issuing  form  685,  seamen's  cards,  manifesting  and 
inspecting  seamen  who  abandon  their  calling,  and  handling  various  features  which 
are  constantly  coming  up  in  connection  with  seamen.  Long  experience  in  handling 
seamen  shows  that  some  new  question  is  constantly  arising.  However,  under  the 
new  law,  and  the  requirement  for  hospital  treatment  of  diseased  crew  men  now  in 
effect,  the  seaman  question  is  at  present  covered  in  a  much  more  satisfactory  manner 
than  ever  before. 
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The  number  of  deserting  seamen  for  the  year  was  978,  of  which  number  525  deserted 
at  Norfolk,  452  at  Newport  News,  and  1  at  Wilmington,  N.  C,  this  being-a  decrease 
of  198  from  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

STOWAWAYS. 

Thirty  alien  stowaways  arrived  at  ports  in  the  district  during  the  fiscal  year;  8 
were  admitted  and  22  deported.  Sixteen  stowaways  arrived  at  Norfolk,  11  at  Newport 
News,  and  3  at  Wilmington,  N.  0. 

ESCAPES. 

Three  aliens  escaped  from  the  Norfolk  detention  room,  1  of  whom  was  an  alien 
enemy,  who  returned  the  next  day  and  gave  himself  up. 

UNANaAL  AFFAIRS. 

During  the  fiscalyear  $1,328  in  head  tax  was  collected  at  Norfolk,  $1,884  at  Newport 
News,  and  $16  at  Wilmington,  a  total  of  $3,228.  Administrative  fines  amounting  to 
$900  were  certified  during  the  year,  all  such  fines  being  remitted  by  the  department 
except  one  fine  of  $10  under  section  36  of  the  immigration  act.  The  allotment  for 
the  fiscal  year  was  $6,400.  Owing  to  unusually  heavy  detentions  of  aliens  the  deficit 
is  in  the  neighborhood  of  $1,500. 

ARRIVING  VESSELS. 

During  the  fiscal  year,  1,983  veasels  of  foreign  registry  or  in  the  foreign  trade  arrived 
at  Norfolk  and  1,531  at  Newport  News,  a  total  of  3,614,  or  an  average  of  10  vessels  a 
day  for  every  day  in  the  year  for  both  ports  combined.  It  is  understood  that  only 
New  York  exceeds  Norfolk-Newport  News  in  the  number  of  vessels  arriving. 

INVESTIGATIONS. 

During  the  year  there  were  investigated  6  cases  of  laborers*  applications  for  return 
certificates,  also  such  an  application  from  1  student  and  1  native-born  Chinese,  respec- 
tively. Probably  owing  to  war  conditions  and  prosperous  business  in  this  vicinity, 
the  number  of  Chinese  visiting  China  was  unusually  small  for  the  fiscal  year.  In 
addition  to  the  foregoing,  there  were  3  preinvestigations,  2  warrant  cases,  and  2  inves- 
tigations to  determine  lawful  residence. 

During  the  year  there  were  some  340  investigations  of  various  kinds  other  than 
Chinese  matters,  75  having  been  warrant  cases,  126  naturalization  cases,  18  alien 
enemy  investigations,  and  other  miscellaneous  investigations. 

CHINESE   SEAMEN. 

Chinese  seamen  to  the  number  of  9,662  were  on  board  vessels  arriving  at  Norfolk 
and  Newport  News  during  the  fiscal  year.  The  number  for  the  fiscal  year  1917  waa 
practically  the  same. 

COOPERATION   WrrH   OTHER   DEPARTMENTS. 

This  oflBce  cooperates  to  the  fullest  extent  possible  with  other  branches  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  the  detection  of  alien  enemies,  slackers,  and  suspects  of  all  kinds,  and 
this  class  of  endeavor  constitutes  an  important  part  of  the  work  of  the  force  here. 
It  is  with  pleasure  I  can  state  that  the  relations  between  this  ofSce  and  the  other 
Government  offices  of  the  district  are  most  cordial. 

ANARCHISTS. 

The  two  States  contained  in  tliis  district  are  populated  mostly  by  native-bom 
Americans,  and  no  instances  have  come  to  our  notice  or  been  reported  in  the  press 
of  alien  anarchists  or  persons  having  such  tendencies. 

INTERNED  ALIEN   ENEMIES. 

During  the  year  18  alien  enemies  were  removed  from  American  and  neutral  vessels 
or  taken  in  from  other  sources  and  detained.  Of  this  number,  7  were  released  and  11 
transferred  to  other  immigration  stations  or  turned  over  to  the  Department  of  Justice, 
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applications  for  entry  having  been  denied.  A  few  of  these  alien  enemies  were  later 
admitted  at  other  stations,  manifests  and  head  tax  having  been  received  here.  All 
of  the  oMcers  and  crew  men  from  German  and  Austrian  vessels  tied  up  at  Newport 
News  and  Wilmington  were  handled  during  the  fiscal  year  1917,  and  were  interned 
or  otherwise  disposed  of  outside  of  the  jurisdiction  of  this  office. 

(  REQuisrnoNiNa  of  dutch  vkssels. 

A  task  of  considerable  magnitude  and  one  which  involved  a  large  amount  of  work, 
much  of  which  was  performed  by  officers  and  employees  of  the  district  outside  of 
regular  working  hours,  was  the  carrying  out  of  instructions  contained  in  department 
telegram  of  March  17,  1918.  relative  to  disposing  of  the  officers  and  crew  men  of  11 
Dutch  steamers  taken  over  by  the  Government.  Nine  of  these  vessels  were  anchored 
at  Newport  News  and  2  at  Norfolk,  and  the  crews  totaled  378  persons.  All  were  finally 
disposed  of,  265  in  one  party  having  been  repatriated  to  Holland  via  New  York ;  smaller 
parties  consisted  of  Dutch  West  Indians,  Javanese,  and  Chinese,  who  were  repatriat-ed 
to  their  homes.  A  few  of  the  crew  men  were  admitted  to  the  United  States  as  immi- 
erantSj  and  some  few  were  discharged  to  reshijp,  though  the  majority  were  repatriated, 
following  their  desire  to  be  so  disposed  of.  6ne  Dutch  East  Indian  died  in  hospital 
at  Newport  News,  while  14  Chinese  seamen  had  disappeared  when  wanted  here  to 
accompany  a  party  to  New  York  for  repatriation.  The  latter  left  no  trace  behind 
them.  The  total  expense  incurred  in  this  district  on  account  of  handling  these  crews 
was  in  the  neighborhood  of  $7,300,  including  cost  of  transportation  to  New  York. 
These  eitpenses  were  paid  by  the  United  States  Shipping  Board,  on  vouchers  prepared 
in  this  office,  so  that  tne  local  allotment  did  not  suffer.  The  local  force  was  insufficient 
to  handle  the  crews  alone,  so  the  competent  officers  from  other  districts  detailed  by 
the  bureau  were  indispensable  in  hanaling  the  work  with  dispatch  and  in  a  generally 
satisfactory  manner. 

PERSONNEL. 

There  has  been  a  steady  increase  in  the  quantity  of  work  to  be  done  in  this  dis- 
trict, caused  by  the  immigration  law  of  February  5, 1917,  and  also  by  the  performance 
of  extra  duties  arising  on  account  of  the  state  of  war.  It  is  believed  that  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  keep  up  with  the  work  had  it  not  been  for  the  detail  to  this 
service  of  Naval  Reserve  men,  three  of  whom  are  now  designated  as  imigrant  inspec- 
tor (excepted).  Under  date  of  April  16, 1918,  Immigrant  Inspector  James  E.  Williams, 
stationed  at  Newport  News,  Va.,  was  appointed  inspector  m  ohaige  of  the  district, 
to  succeed  Inspector  in  Charge  William  R.  Morton,  transferred  to  Providence,  R.  I. 
Several  of  the  officers  and  employees  have  received  increases  in  pay  during 
the  fiscal  year,  and  the  recipients  are  duly  appreciative.  Noriolk  and  Newport 
News,  owing  to  vast  war  activities  thereat,  are  now  practically  the  most  expensive 
cities  in  the  countr^r  in  which  to  live,  and  the  officers  and  employees  in  the  service 
are  having  a  hard  time^  even  with  the  increases  granted,  to  make  both  ends  meet, 
while  it  is  practically  impossible  to  lay  by  any  savings.  It  means  a  real  sacrifice 
for  them  to  invest  in  war  savings  and  thrift  stamps  and  Liberty  bonds,  because  the 
money  is  needed  for  current  living  expenses;  but  despite  this  condition  all  are  doing 
what  they  can  to  aid  the  cause  in  this  regard. 


INSPECTOR  IN  CHARGE  DISTRICT  NO.  7,  COMPRISING  SOUTH  CARO- 
LINA, GEORGIA,  FLORIDA;  AND  ALABAMA,  WITH  HEADQUARTERS 
AT  JACKSONVILLE,  FLA. 

APPLICATIONS. 

During  the  fiscal  ^ear  ended  Jime  30,  1918,  11,701  aliens  applied  for  admission 
at  ports  of  this  district,  of  which  number  11,618  were  admittea  and  80  deported, 
3  awaiting  deportation  at  the  close  of  the  year.  The  number  of  applications  was 
3,499  less  than  in  1917. 

DEPORTATIONS    (EXPULSIONS). 

There  were  30  warrants  of  arrest  applied  for  within  the  past  yeBX,  as  the  result  of  56 
cases  investigated.  Deportation  was  effected  in  14  cases,  while  10  aliens  were  con- 
veyed to  other  ports  for  deportation  or  are  awaiting  deportation  at  the  present  time, 
and  8  cases  are  now  pending. 
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SBAMBN. 


During  tlie  year  290  alien  seamen  applied  for  admission,  17  of  whom  were  rejected. 
One  Chinese  seaman  and  206  of  other  races  were  reported  as  deserting  from  vessels 
in  this  district. 


STOWAWAYS. 


Only  20  stowaways  were  found  on  board  arriving  vessels,  of  whom  12  were  ex- 
cluded and  8  admitted,  one  of  the  latter  by  the  department  on  appeal. 

FINANCIAL  AFTAntS. 

Disbursements  for  the  year  totaled  $4,416.86,  the  allotm^it  being  $3,500,  a  de- 
ficit of  $916.  Head  tax  was  collected  to  the  amount  of  $50,916,  luid  administrative 
fines  aggregating  $2,355  were  assessed,  $1,400  of  which  was  for  Uie  bringing  of  illiter- 
ate alien  passengers. 

CHINESE   ARRESTED    BEFORE    UNTTED    STATES    COMMISSIONERS    AND    COURTS. 

Four  new  arrest  cases  arose  during  the  year,  besides  which  one  was  pending  from 
the  previous  year.  In  3  cases  deportation  was  effected,  1  was  dismissed  and  pro- 
ceedings w«re  instituted  under  the  immigration  act,  and  in  the  remaining  cases  the 
Chinese  person  was  discharged. 

No  civil  or  criminal  proceedings  under  the  immigration  statutes  were  had  during 
the  fiscal  year  and  but  one  writ  of  habeas  corpus  was  applied  for,  which  is  now  pending. 

WHrrE-SLAVB   MATTERS. 

No  transactions  have  occured  under  this  heading  in  this  district  during  the  past 
vear.  Local  city  officials  in  conjunction  with  officers  from  Camp  Joseph  E.  Johnston 
have  practically  cleared  the  city  of  Jacksonville  of  professionsdly  immoral  women. 
The  city  is  now  in  better  condition  than  ever  before  in  its  history  in  this  particular. 

CONTRACT  LABORERS. 

A  verdict  in  favor  of  Julio  Rodriguez,  plaintiff,  v.  Saturnine  Pardo  et  al.  was  re- 
turned by  the  jury  at  Tampa,  Fla.,  and  attorneys  for  the  defendants  moved  the 
court  for  arrest  of  judgment,  the  result  of  which  was  the  settlement  of  the  case  by 
agreement,  the  defendants  paying  the  plaintiff  $250  and  all  court  costs.  The  United 
States  attorney  advised  against  bnnrai^  suit  in  this  case  on  behalf  of  the  Government, 
^ere  being  in  his  judgment  insufficient  evidence  for  a  successful  prosecution. 

WORK  OF  MEDICAL  OFFICERS. 

All  medical  officers  in  this  district  have  performed  their  duties  in  an  efficient 
and  prompt  manner.  Their  work  has  been  entirely  satisfactory  and  it  is  believed 
that  no  aiseased  aliens  have  escaped  their  observation. 

SMUGGLINO  OPERATIONS. 

With  the  exception  of  two  Chinese  smuggled  from  Havana,  Cuba,  into  Key  West, 
Fla.,  in  the  early  part  of  the  fiscal  year,  no  Chinese  smuggling  has  been  uncovered 
within  this  distnct.  The  two  Chinese  referred  to  were  apprehended  and  deported, 
but  sufficient  evidence  to  warrant  the  institution  of  proceedings  against  the  smugglers 
could  not  be  secured.  A  close  watch  has  been  kept  at  all  ports  of  entry  for  violations 
of  the  Chinese-exclusion  law,  but  no  evidence  of  smuggling  has  been  obtained.  An 
officer  in  this  district  detailed  in  connection  with  Chinese  matters  in  Georgia  recently 
obtained  information  hx>m  confidential  sources  which,  if  dependable,  indicates  the 
possibility  of  the  presence  of  several  contraband  Chinese  in  that  State  and  also  in 
Florida.  It  is  not  oelie ved  that  Chinese  laborers  could  be  smuggled  into  Florida  from 
Cuba  without  the  fact  being  discovered  by  officers  of  this  service^  isolated  instances 
mi^ht  not  be  detected,  but  any  continued  operation  would  certamly  be  discovered. 
It  IS,  therefore,  felt  that  it  may  safely  be  stated  that  Chinese  smuggling  from  Cuba 
through  this  district  is  not  at  the  present  time  a  question  to  cause  concern. 

CniNESB   .'REINVESTIGATIONS. 

Two  applications  for  return  certificates  have  been  received  during  the  year,  both 
of  the  merchant  class,  one  having  been  granted  by  the  bureau,  while  the  other  re- 
mains pending.  r^^^^T^ 
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INVESTIGATIONS. 

Fifty  general  investigations  were  conducted  in  the  course  of  the  fiscal  year,  of  which 
25  were  connected  with  naturalization  matters. 

STATION  AND  EQUIPMENT. 

The  Charleston  Immigration  Station  was  turned  over  to  the  Navy  Department 
under  instructions  dated  August  22, 1917. 

It  will  also  be  appropriate  to  state  imder  this  heading  that  the  Peninsular  &  Occi- 
dental Steamship  Go.  has  completed  the  building  at  Key  West  to  be  used  as  an  immi- 
gration detention  station.  The  company  has  furnished  the  building  complete,  and 
it  will  be  used  in  the  future  for  the  detention  of  aliens  arriving  at  that  port  who,  for 
any  reason,  can  not  be  promptly  admitted.  This  building  was  erected  and  furnished 
by  the  steamship  company  without  cost  to  the  immigration  appropriation. 

PERSONNEL. 

Conditions  brought  about  by  the  war  have  resulted  in  many  changes  in  the  personnel 
of  this  district  during  the  past  year.  Vacancies  caused  by  enlistments  and  transfera 
to  other  branches  of  the  Government  service  have  been  filled  by  the  transfer  of  ofi&cers 
from  other  districts  and  new  appointees,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  be  able  to  state  that 
harmonious  conditions  continue  to  exist  and  all  oflicers  and  employees  are  working 
together  for  the  good  of  the  service.  Their  efforts  have  resulted  in  a  satisfactory 
administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  district  during  the  past  year.  A  thorough  working 
understanding  has  existed  at  all  times  with  the  oflScers  of  other  departments,  ana 
there  has  been  no  friction  or  misunderstandings  to  impair  the  efl^ciency  of  the  joint 
operations  made  so  necessary  and  important  by  reason  of  the  war. 

AUEN    ENEMIES. 

The  cases  of  35  alien  enemies  have  been  handled  in  this  district  during  the  year, 
some  of  whom  applied  for  admission  voluntarily  at  ports  of  entry,  some  were  removed 
from  neutral  vessels,  and  others  were  arrested  under  departmental  warrants;  18  were 
interned,  11  were  admitted,  4  dejwrted,  and  2  were  excluded  and  subsequently 
paroled,  written  reports  being  required  of  them  semimonthly.  Investigations  have 
been  made  in  a  number  of  cases  of  domiciled  alien  enemies  on  request  of  the  United 
States  marshals  and  other  officers  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  m  which  no  action 
could  be  taken  by  this  service  on  account  of  the  time  limits  fixed  by  the  immigration 
act. 

REQUISmONING  OF  DUTCH   VESSELS. 

Nine  Dutch  vessels  were  taken  over  by  the  United  States  Government  in  ports 
of  this  district,  4  at  Key  West,  2  at  Boca  Grande,  2  at  Mobile,  and  1  at  Charleston, 
and  of  the  205  officers  and  crew  men  of  said  vessels,  170  were  repatriated  to  Holland 
by  way  of  New  York,  2  reshipped  foreign  from  ports  of  this  district,  32  reshipped 
from  Norfolk,  Newport  News,  and  Baltmiore,  and  1  was  admitted  to  the  Umted 
States.  The  officers  of  the  several  vessels  were  carefully  and  fully  informed  in  accord- 
ance with  dejjartmental  instructions,  and  no  untoward  incident  occurred  in  connec- 
tion with  the  transaction.  Officers  and  crew  men  were  promptlv  quartered  in  local 
hotels,  where  they  remained  until  arrangements  could  be  perfected  to  repatriate 
them.  The  naval  authorities  accorded  every  assistance  to  officers  of  this  service 
in  connection  with  this  work. 


COMMISSIONER  OF  IMMIGRATION,  NEW  ORLEANS,  IN  CHARGE  OF 
DISTRICT  NO.  8,  COMPRISING  LOUISIANA,  MISSISSIPPI,  ARKANSAS, 
AND  TENNESSEE. 


APPLICATIONS. 


The  total  number  applying  for  entry  was  4,623,  of  whom  there  were  admitted  4,548 
and  deported  75.  During  the  year  4,429  United  States  citizens  arrived.  Thirty- 
one  of  the  rejected  aliens  were  interned  as  alien  enemies,  of  whom  19  were  sub^ 
Suently  granted  admission  by  the  department.  Seven  Chinese  were  admitted  at 
ew  Orleans,  86  admitted  in  transit  under  bond,  and  326  admitted  at  other  ports 
in  transit  pa^ed  out  at  ihia  port;  10  Japanese  applied  for  admission,  9  being  adnutted 
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and  1  rejected  and  dei>orted.  The  conditions  brought  about  by  the  ]3resent  war  have 
caused  a  slight  decrease  in  the  number  of  aliens  applying  for  admission  as  compared 
with  the  previous  fiscal  year,  when  6,105  aliens  were  examined. 

SEAMEN. 

One  hundred  and  forty-four  seamen  applied  for  admission,  27  of  whom  were  excluded 
and  3  escaped.    It  is  believed  that  the  last  named  have  reshipped  foreign. 

STOWAWAYS. 

Stowaways  to  the  number  of  39  were  apprehended,  27  of  whom  were  admitted  and 
12  deportea. 

ESCAPES  (exclusive  OF  SEAMEN). 

Six  aliens  escaped  from  the  immigration  station,  5  of  them  having  been  promptly 
recaptured;  and  the  sixth  is  now  in  a  hospital  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  warrant  of 
arrest  has  issued  in  his  case.  In  addition  2  aliens  escaped  from  ships  in  port,  1  of 
whom  was  apprehended. 

WORK  OF  THE  MEDICAL  OFFICERS. 

The  medical  force  during  this  year  has  been  entirely  inadequate,  as  the  volume 
of  business  has  been  entirely  too  great  for  one  surgeon  to  attend  properly.  I  do  not 
believe  anyone  could  have  rendered  better  service  under  the  circumstances  than  the 
medical  officer  who  has  been  assigned  to  service  here. 

SMUGGLING   OPERATIONS. 

The  usual  precautions  have  been  taken  during  the  past  year  to  prevent  the  smug- 
gling of  Chinese  into  this  district  from  Mexico,  Cuba,  ana  West  Indian  ports.  No 
cases  requiring  special  mention  have  occurred  during  the  time  covered  by  tnis  report. 

CHINESE  PREINVESTIGATION  MATTERS. 

There  were  handled  by  this  office  during  the  year  the  cases  of  17  merchants,  4 
natives,  and  1  laborer,  applying  for  return  certificates,  which  were  granted  in  all  but 
one  case. 

OTHER  INVESTIGATIONS. 

Investigations  were  made  in  6  warrant  cases  arising  in  this  district  and  in  4  natural- 
ization cases,  and  148  certificates  of  arrival  were  issued.  In  Chinese  matters  other 
than  applications  for  return  certificates  3  cases  were  investigated. 

FINANCIAL  AFFAIRS. 

Head  tax  amounting  to  $21,700  was  collected  within  the  year  and  $2,570  assessed 
in  fines  against  transportation  companies.  The  allotment  for  this  district  was  $4,000, 
actual  ^penses  being  $5,127,  of  which  $295.15  was  expended  on  station  and  equipment. 


INSPECTOR  IN  CHARGE,  DISTRICT  NO.  9,  COMPRISING  SO  MUCH  OP 
TEXAS  AS  IS  CONTIGUOUS  TO  GALVESTON.    ' 

APPLICATIONS. 

There  were  but  97  applications  of  aliens  for  admission  during  the  entire  year,  of 
whom  all  but  4  were  aomitted.  One  case  was  j)ending  at  the  beginning  and  1  at  the 
close  of  the  year,  respectively.  Passenger  service  between  Galveston  and  European 
ports  has  been  almost  entirely  suspended,  and  the  same  is  true  with  regard  to  Latin- 
American  countries. 

A  considerable  increase  in  immigration  through  this  district  may  be  expected  dur- 
ing the  coming  fiscal  year,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Ward  Line  proposes  to  establish 
about  July  15,  1918,  a  regular  freirfit  and  passenger  service  between  Texas  City  and 
Havana,  Vera  Cruz,  Progreso,  and  Tampico. 

The  reduction  in  the  work  of  the  Immigration  Service  which  might  have  been  ex- 
pected in  view  of  the  very  great  reduction  in  immigration  has  not  materialized.    The 
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fact  that  both  aliens  and  American  citizens  have  usually  arrived  singly  or  in  pairs 
on  tramp  steamers,  private  yachte,  tugs^  and  even  oil  barges,  has  greatly  augmented 
our  worK.  Then,  too,  the  decrease  in  immi^tion  has  been  offset  in  a  very  large 
measure  by  the  greater  amount  of  effort  required  in  handling  seamen  under  the  new 
law  and  rules,  bv  the  necessity  until  recent!]^  of  granting  all  warrant  hearing  in  cases 
of  alien  seamen  before  boards  of  special  inquiry  instead  of  by  an  individual  inspector, 
by  unusual  complications  in  handling  deportation  cases  in  general,  owing  to  war 
conditions,  and  by  a  very  large  amount  of  cooperative  work  with  other  branches  of  the 
Government  service  made  necessary  also  by  the  war. 

DEPORTATIONS   (EXPULSIONS). 

At  the  beginning  of  the  5''ear  there  were  pending  28  warrants  of  arrest  and  34  war- 
rants of  deportation.  Warrants  were  issued  in  55  new  cases  arising  within  the  year. 
At  the  close  of  the  year  30  warrants  of  arrest  and  69  warrants  of  deportation  are  pend- 
ing, ol  which  latter  38  are  for  aliens  now  serving  penal  sentences  in  i>emtentiari€«, 
8  are  for  aliens  whose  present  whereabouts  is  unknown,  6  aliens  can  not  be  deported 
because  of  war  conditions,  and  the  remainder  of  the  warrants  are  awaiting  execution. 
A  number  of  aliens,  especially  those  who  can  not  be  deported  on  account  of  war  con- 
ditions, have  been  released  upon  their  own  recognizance. 

A  large  number  of  the  warrants  secured  during  the  past  fiscal  year  were  for  Mexican 
aliens  of  the  criminal  class,  inmates  of  the  Texas  Stote  Penitentiary.  In  many  in- 
stances these  aliens  entered  the  United  States  without  inspection.  In  most  cases  they 
were  likely  to  become  public  charges  at  the  time  of  entry,  and  in  a  numb^  of  instances 
the  aliens  had  been  sentenced,  subsequent  to  the  passage  of  the  act  of  February  5, 
1917,  to  imprisonment  for  a  term  of  one  year  or  more  because  of  conviction  in  this 
country  of  a  crime  involving  moral  turpitude.  It  is  believed  that  the  deportation  of 
this  class  of  aliens  is  highly  desirable. 

SEAMEN. 

During  the  past  fiscal  year  561  fcnreign  vessels  arrived  at  ports  in  this  district,  and 
593  American  vessels  amved  from  foreign  ports.  The  total  number  of  seamen  arriv- 
ing on  the  above  vessels  was  34,297,  of  whom  1,194  were  Chinese.  There  were  292 
deserting  seamen  reported,  and  65  seamen  were  admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
permanent  residence. 

Of  the  292  deserting  alien  seamen  only  one  was  a  native  of  the  Asiatic  Zone  described 
in  section  3  of  the  immigration  act,  while  6  were  citizens  or  subjects  of  Japan.  Permits 
were  issued  to  646  seamen  to  be  discharged  to  reship  foreign.  None  of  these  were 
of  the  Japanese  or  Chinese  race. 

Departmental  warrants  of  arrest  were  obtained  for  17  deserting  seamen,  7  of  whom 
were  deported. 

REQUISrnONINO  OF  DUTCH  VESSELS. 

On  March  21,  1918,  the  Dutch  BiesoDBhi^  Mijdrecht  was  taken  over  at  Port  Arthur, 
Tex.,  by  officials  of  the  Navy  Department  for  the  United  States  Emergency  Fleet 
Corporation.  At  the  time  there  were  aboard  the  Mijdreckt  19  members  of  crew,  13 
of  whom  were  subjects  of  Holland  who  had  signed  on  the  vessel  at  Amsterdam,  while 
the  remaining  6  were  of  various  nationalities  and  had  been  signed  on  at  Port  Arthur. 
All  were  taken  in  charge  by  this  service;  and  the  former  were  given  their  choice  of 
bein^  discharged  to  reship  foreign,  of  applying  for  admission  to  the  United  States,  or 
of  being  repatriated  to  Holland  at  the  expense  of  this  Government,  being  considered 
guests  of  tne  Nation  until  their  departure  from  New  York.  They  were  quartered  at 
the  best  hotel  in  Port  Arthur  and  arrangements  were  made  for  their  table  board  at 
the  best  restaurant  until  they  would  be  sent  by  way  of  Galveston  to  New  York,  from 
which  place  they  were  furnished  passage  to  their  own  country.  Every  care  was 
taken  to  accord  tnese  aliens  the  best  of  treatment;  and,  on  their  departure  from  Gal- 
veston en  route  to  New  York,  all  expressed  their  appreciation  of  tne  courtesy  with 
which  they  had  been  treated.  The  six  members  of  the  crew  signed  on  at  Port  Arthur 
were  paid  their  wages  in  full  and  discharged  to  reship  foreign.  The  expense  of  caring 
for  these  aliens  and  returning  them  to  their  homes  was  taken  care  of  immediately^  by 
the  Immigration  Service,  to  be  refunded  later  by  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation. 

STOWAWAYS. 

Twelve  stowaways  arrived  on  vessels  during  the  fiscal  year,  8  of  whom  were  admit- 
ted and  4  deported,  1  of  the  latter  being  illiterate,  and  3  being  afflicted  with  loath- 
some or  dangerous  contagious  diseases. 
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nKANCIAL  AFTAIRS. 


The  total  allotment  for  this  district  was  $10,500,  while  expenditures  reached  the 
sum  of  $10,161.11.  Fines  amounting  to  |60  were  assessed  under  section  14  of  the 
immigration  law  for  improper  manifesting. 


WHITS  OF  HABEAS  CORPUS  APPLIED  POR. 


But  one  case  of  this  class  arose  in  the  year,  involving  a  deserting  seaman.    This 
matter  is  pending  at  the  close  of  the  year. 


WHITE-SLAVE  MATTERS.  ^ 

Soldiers  are  now  stationed  near  almost  every  city  or  town  of  considerable  size  in 
this  district  with  the  result  that  all  restricted  districts  are  closed,  and  every  effort  is 
being  made  by  city,  State,  and  Federal  officials  to  rid  each  community  of  both  pros- 
titutes and  the  parasites  who  live  on  their  earnings.  This  service  has  assiBted  and 
cooperated  with  the  above-mentioned  officers  in  every  way  possible,  but  there  have 
been  no  deportations  as  a  result  of  this  work. 

CONTRACT  LABOR. 

TTiree  cases  of  reported  violations  of  the  contract  labor  provisions  of  the  law  were 
investigated  during  the  year  by  the  section-24  inspector  detailed  to  work  in  this 
district. 

WORK  OF  THE  MEDICAL   OFFICERS. 

The  medical  inspection  of  alien  seamen  now  required  under  the  provisions  of  rule 
10  has  added  to  the  duties  of  the  medical  examiners.  Without  exception  the  work 
of  these  officers  has  been  satisfactory.  Their  willing  and  careful  discharge  of  duty 
has  at  all  times  been  helpful  to  the  immigration  officers  with  whom  they  have  worked. 

6MUOOLIKO  OPERATIONS. 

While  a  careful  watch  was  kept  for  any  indications  of  smuggling,  no  such  matters 
came  to  the  attention  of  the  service;  and  it  is  believed  that  no  such  operations  have 
gone  on  in  this  district  during  the  fiscal  year. 

CHINESE   PREINVESTIGATIONS. 

Two  applications  for  return  certificates  were  investigated,  the  certificate  having 
been  granted  in  one  of  these  cases,  while  the  other  is  now  pending. 

INVESTIQATION8. 

Investigations  were  conducted  as  follows:  Cases  of  applicants  for  entry,  12;  warrant 
cases,  147 J  naturalization  matters,  87.  In  Chinese  cases,  6  investigations  were  made 
to  determine  lawful  residence  and  1  relating  to  an  application  for  admission. 

COOPERATION  WrTH  OTHER  DEPARTMENTS. 

At  all  times  the  officers  of  this  service  have  assisted  and  cooperated  with  those  of 
other  Grovemment  services  engaged  in  work  incident  to  the  war,  devoting  an  immense 
amount  of  their  time  and  effort  to  this  class  of  work.  In  most  oi  such  cases  no  written 
record  was  made  by  our  officers,  and  it  is  therefore  impossible  even  to  estimate  their 
number. 

ANARCHISTS. 

This  office  failed  to  discover  any  activities  of  alien  anarchists  in  this  district  during 
the  past  year.  A  number  of  memoers  of  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World  are  being 
closely  watched  and  warrants  have  been  secured  for  several  aliens  belonging  to  this 
organization. 

PERSONNEL. 

If  affords  me  pleasure  to  state  that  the  various  officers  and  employees  in  this  dis- 
trict have  performed  their  duties  faithfully  and  efficiently  and  that  our  relations  with 
all  other  branches  of  the  Government  service  are  most  cordial  and  pleasim|. 
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COMMISSIONER  OF  IMMIGRATION,  SAN  JUAN,  P.   R.,   IN   CHARGE  OF 
DISTRICT  NO.  21.  COMPRISING  PORTO  RICO< 

There  arrived  during  the  year  in  this  district  from  foreign  countries  2,088  aliens,  of 
whom  2,053  were  admitted;  in  addition  to  which  276  aliens  arrived  from  insular  pos- 
sessions (the  Virgin  Islands),  of  whom  271  were  admitted.  Fifty-two  aliens  were 
excluded  by  boards  of  special  inquiry,  of  whom  13  were  admitted  by  the  department 
on  api)eal. 

DEPORTATIONS  (EXPULSIONS). 

Two  warrant  cases  were  closed  during  th^  year  by  the  deportation  of  the  aliens 
involved  and  in  2  others  the  warrant  of  arrest  was  canceled  and  the  aliens  permitted 
to  remain  in  the  United  States. 

6EA.MEN. 

Twenty-five  alien  seamen  applied  for  admission  during  the  fiscal  year,  all  of  whom 
were  admitted;  11  seamen  were  reported  as  deserters,  3  of  whom  shipped  foreign,  2 
signed  on  an  American  vessel  bound  for  the  mainland,  while  the  6  nave  not  oeen 
apprehended.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  they  sought  the  first  opportunity  to 
resnip  foreign.    There  were  15,778  alien  seamen  examined  in  ports  oi  the  district. 

STOWAWAYS. 

Four  alien  stowaways  were  found  on  arriving  vessels,  3  of  whom  were  excluded 
and  deported. 

CONTRACT  LABORERS. 

There  are  no  6ection-24  inspectors  attached  to  this  district,  and  the  present  force 
has  not  the  time  to  investigate  cases  of  suspected  contract  laborers  who  are  admitted 
upon  arrival  on  account  of  lack  of  evidence  to  debar.  It  is  believed  that  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  immigrants  from  Spain  arrive  as  contract  laborers.  They  are,  however, 
BO  well  posted  on  the  contract-labor  features  of  the  immigration  law  that  it  is  somewhat 
difficult  to  secure  sufficient  evidence  to  exclude.  The  service  has  been  more  success- 
ful this  year  than  in  the  past  in  this  respect,  as  is  shown  from  the  fact  that  9  aliens  have 
been  deported  as  contract  laborers  from  this  district.  In  one  contract-labor  case 
perjured  testimony  on  the  part  of  the  witness  resulted  in  his  indictment  by  the  Federal 
grand  jury.    The  trial  in  tnis  case  has  not  yet  been  held. 

WORK  OF  THE   MEDICAL  EXAMINERS. 

Under  the  present  regulations  medical  officers  are  required  to  examine  not  only  all 
alien  passengers  applying  for  admission,  but  also  all  alien  seamen  arriving  in  ports 
of  the  United  States  aboard  ships  each  time  they  so  arrive.  At  this  port  no  medical 
officer  is  detailed  exclusively  for  the  examination  of  aliens,  but  on  account  of  the  great 
amount  of  additional  work  connected  with  the  medical  examination  of  seamen,  recom- 
mendation  has  been  made  for  the  assignment  of  a  medical  officer  to  be  detailed  exclu- 
sively for  immigration  work  at  this  port. 

SHORE  LEAVE. 

Shore  leave  has  been  denied  to  all  aliens  destined  to  other  than  Porto  Rican  ports 
arriving  on  vessels  proceeding  to  the  vessel's  destination,  except  in  unusual  cases, 
and  then  only  when  the  alien  was  able  to  establish  thoroughly  his  identity  and  nation- 
ality and  when  the  immigration  authorities  were  thoroughly  satisfied  that  the  Gov- 
ernment was  assuming  no  risk  whatever. 

REQUISITIONING  OP  DUTCH  VESSELS. 

As  a  result  of  the  taking  over  by  the  United  States  Government  on  March  21,  1918, 
of  the  four  Dutch  vessels  then  in  the  harbor  of  San  Juan,  this  service,  under  instruc- 
tions from  the  department,  assumed  charge  of  the  officers  and  crew  men  thereon, 
totaling  178  persona— 37  officers  and  141  crew  men.  The  immigration  officers  boarded 
the  vessels  simultaneously  with  the  naval  authorities,  and  after  the  latter  had  informed 
the  respective  masters  that  the  United  States  had  taken  over  the  vessels  under  inter- 
national law,  the  former  informed  the  officers  and  crew  men  that  the  immigration 
authorities  assumed  charge  of  them;  that  they  would,  until  each  of  their  cases  was 
finally  disposed  of,  be  treated  as  guests  of  the  Nation;  their  wages  paid  and  all  their 
rights  under  the  laws  of  the  Netherlands  affecting  officers  and  crew  men  of  merchant 
marine  observed;  that  such  of  them  as  desired  would  be  repatriated  a^  soon  aa  trans- 
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portation  could  be  arranged;  that  if  any  desired  to  land  for  reshipment  foreign  or  to 
make  application  for  regular  admission  into  the  United  States  they  were  at  liberty  to 
do  so;  that  those  desiring  repatriation  would  be  quartered  and  subsisted  at  hotels  at 
Government  expense  until  arrangements  could  be  perfected  for  their  transportation 
home,  and  that  arrangements  had  already  been  made  ashore  for  the  accommodation 
of  those  desiring  repatriation.  The  officers  and  crew  men  were  finally  disposed  of  aa 
follows:  Six  repatnated  direct  to  Dutch  West  Indies;  145  repatriated  to  Holland  by 
way  of  New  York;  and  27  returned  to  mainland  under  shipping  articles.  Before 
leaving  this  port,  each  and  every  one  took  occasion  to  express  his  appreciation  of  the 
good  treatment  accorded  them  by  our  Government. 

VIRGIN  ISLANDS. 

Under  section  1  of  the  present  act,  Porto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands  are  foreign  to 
rach  other  for  immigration  purposes.  There  appears  to  be  no  reason  why  this  should 
be  so.  Both  groups  of  islands  oelong  to  the  United  States,  are  near  neighbors,  and 
aliens  entering  cither  eroup  are  subject  to  the  same  restrictions.  I  therefore  have  the 
honor  to  suggest  that  this  matter  be  taken  up  with  Congress  with  a  view  of  having  sec- 
tion 1  amended  in  this  respect.  It  is  also  recommended  that  the  Immigration  Serv- 
ice be  established  in  the  Virgin  Islands. 

FINANCIAL  AFFAIRS. 

Head  tax  to  the  amount  of  $13,008  was  collected  during  the  year,  and  administrative 
fines  aggregating  $34,800  were  assessed  and  collected. 

FERSONNEL. 

>Miilc  the  alien  arrivals  were  light  this  year  compared  to  last^  the  volume  of  work 
done  was  much  lareer^  owing  to  the  necessity  of  closely  examining  the  crews  of  all 
vessels  and  also  to  the  inauguration  of  the  identification-card  svstem.  The  employees 
have  without  exception  performed  their  respective  duties  diligently,  loyally,  effi- 
ciently, and  enthusiastically.  The  5  and  10  per  cent  increases  in  pay  accorded 
employees  during  the  fiscal  year  were  very  much  appreciated.  The  increased  cost 
of  fiving  over  the  previous  year,  however,  more  than  offset  this  increase  in  pay.  In 
order  to  do  justice  to  the  employees  a  further  substantial  increase  in  salary  is  necessary. 


CO>iMISSIONER  OF  imilGRATION,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  IN  CHARGE  OF 
DISTRICT  NO.  18,  COMPRISING  NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA  AND  NEVADA 
AND  THE  ANGEL  ISLAND  IMMIGRATION  STATION. 

Despite  the  fact  that  there  has  been  a  marked  decrease  in  Chinese  immigration  at 
this  port  during  the  past  ^ear,  there  has  not  been  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the 
activities  of  the  force  at  this  station,  by  reason  of  the  number  of  Japanese  applying  for 
admission  in  excess  of  the  preceding  year,  and  of  the  many  problems  growing  out  of 
the  present  war  emergency. 

The  investigation  which  was  instituted  during  the  previous  year,  and  to  which 
reference  was  made  in  my  last  report,  was  completed  during  the  present  year,  and  I 
believe  I  can  safely  say  that  the  efficient  and  thorough  manner  in  which  the  investigar 
tion  was  conducted  and  the  resulting  changes  in  personnel  and  methods  of  procedure 
has  reduced  to  a  minimum  the  possibility  of  corruption  and  systematic  fraud  at  this 
station  This  investigation  brought  about  the  promulgation  of  new  rules  of  procedure 
which  J  with  few  exceptions,  have  proved  very  beneficial,  both  in  securing  a  more 
expeditious  disposition  of  pending  cases  and  in  restricting  the  possibilities  of  fraud. 

Specific  reference  will  not  be  made  to  these  rules  except  with  regard  to  that  requir- 
ing the  completion  of  vital  statistics  (the  so-called  Mortuary  Record)  concerning 
Chinese  in  the  State  of  California.  The  matter  was  taken  up  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
State  Board  of  Health,  through  whose  cooperation  permission  was  obtained  for  an 
officer  of  this  service  to  have,  access  to  the  records  in  Sacramento,  from  which  cotn- 
plete  data  will  be  secured.  It  is  hoped  and  believed  that  the  information  thus  secured 
will  be  of  great  assistance,  both  in  helping  to  establish  bona  fide  claims  and  in  dis- 
proving those  which  are  fraudulent. 

ArrLICATIONS. 

There  were  pending  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1917,  333  cases,  including  303 
Chinese  and  7  Japanese.  New  applications  to  the  number  of  17.644  were  considered, 
of  which  5,316  were  Chinese  and  5,403  were  Japanese.    Total  admisaioM^pr  the  t^ 
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were:  Chinese,  5,157;  Japanese,  5,382;  other  races,  6,852;  total,  17,391.  Three  hun- 
dred and  twentynaix  aliens  were  deported,  of  whom  251  were  Chinese,  24  Japanese, 
and  51  of  other  races,  while  260  cases  remain  pending  at  the  close  of  the  year  (211 
Chinese,  4  Japanese,  and  45  others).  There  were  236  Cninese  persons  excluded  under 
theprovisions  of  the  exclusion  laws. 

The  oriental  immigration  at  this  port,  with  the  exception  of  Japanese,  has  fallen  of! 
during  the  past  year;  the  East  Indian  and  Malay,  by  reason  of  the  specific  provisions 
of  the  present  immigration  law;  the  Korean,  largely  because  of  his  antipathy  to  Japan- 
ese rule  and  his  consequent  disinclination  to  accept  the  required  passport  from  that 
Government;  while  the  Chinese  decline  is  probably  the  effect  of  the  more  efficient 
examinations  resulting  from  the  investigation  above  referred  to.  There  has  also 
been  a  considerable  decrease  in  the  numbers  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese  aliens  arriving 
at  this  port  from  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  due  either  to  an  improvement  in  the  economic 
conditions  in  those  Islands  or  to  depletion  in  the  numbers  previously  reported  by  the 
TerritcMfial  government.  One  possible  result  of  the  present  war  on  immigration  at 
this  port  is  me  increasing  number  of  immigrants  of  Russian  and  Armenian  nationality, 
who  have  usually  sought  admission  to  the  United  States  through  Atlantic  ports,  it 
being  noted  that  the  majority  of  those  now  seeking  entry  here  are  membeis  of  families 
of  aliens  previously  admitted  at  an  eastern  port. 

j  '    DEPORTATIONS   (EXPULSIONS). 

Consideration  was  given  253  cases,  as  a  result  of  which  205  warrants  of  arrest  were 
issued  by  the  department.  Warrants  of  deportation  were  issued  in  104  cases,  41  of 
which  warrants  have  been  executed,  6  of  the  aliens  concerned  being  Chinese,  1  Jap- 
anese, and  34  of  other  races. 

Notwithstanding  the  increased  number  of  Japanese  immigrants  admitted,  it  is 
worthy  of  mention  that  fewer  cases  were  reported  to  this  office  as  subject  to  deportation 
than  were  considered  last  year;  which  fact  strongly  contrasts  with  the  Chinese,  con- 
cerning whom  a  greater  number  were  investigated  with  a  view  to  deportation,  despite 
the  decreased  immigration  from  that  source. 

While  the  new  immigration  law  makes  deportation  possible  with  a  much  larger 
class  of  undesirable  aliens  than  did  the  old  law,  it  appears  defective  in  that  it  does  not 
yet  extend  to  the  worst  class  of  confirmed  criminals.  There  are  a  number  of  aliens  now 
confined  in  Folsom  Penitentiary — to  which  only  "second  offenders'-  are  sent — ^who, 
though  incorrigible,  are  not  amenable  to  section  19  of  the  act  because  of  the  fact  that 
the  conviction  under  which  sentence  is  now  beinc  served  was  had  prior  to  the  passage 
of  the  present  law;  so  that  the  country  can  not  be  rid  of  this  lawless  element  unless 
and  until  another  crime  (and  still  a  fourth — where  conviction  and  sentence  was 
beyond  the  five-year  limitation)  is  committed,  conviction  secured,  and  the  sentence 
served,  thus  burdening  the  community  with  these  aliens  for  the  unserved  portion 
of  their  present  sentences  (in  one  case  an  indeterminate  one  from  1  to  50  years)  and 
for  the  period  of  the  next  sentence.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  is  a  defect 
for  which  remedial  legislation  should  be  enacted. 

SEAMEN. 

Nearly  15,000  (14,666)  seamen's  identification  cards  have  been  issued  during  the 
year,  and  the  number  will  be  greatlv  in  excess  of  those  fibres  next  year,  there  having 
been  a  marked  increase  since  abolishment  of  subdivision  11  of  rule  10,  excepting 
from  the  operation  of  the  rule  vessels  of  American  register.  W^hile  at  first  confidderable 
opposition  to  the  provisions  of  the  rule  was  manifested  by  some  of  the  steamship  repre- 
sentatives, there  is  now  a  greater  spirit  of  cooperation;  and,  except  in  some  minor 
points,  the  rule  is  being  enforced  with  little  interference  with  the  work  of  the  veasals 
or  serious  inconvenience  to  the  seamen. 

During  the  year  875  alien  seamen  have  been  admitted;  and  there  were  4  Chinese 
seamen  and  360  alien  seamen  of  other  nationalities  who  deserted  during  that  period. 

STOWAWAYS. 

Thirty-seven  stowaways,  11  of  whom  were  Japanese  and  1  Chinese,  were  appre- 
hended during  the  year,  23  of  whom  were  admitted  and  14  deported. 

ESCAPES. 

Exclusive  of  seamen,  only  3  aliens  escaped  during  the  year,  all  of  whom  were  alien 
enemies,  2  having  been  subsequently  apprehended  and  interned  at  other  points,  and 
the  third  apprehended  and  deported. 
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FINANCIAL  AFFAIRS. 

During  the  fiscal  year  jiist  closed  a  total  of  $97,184  was  collected,  which  is  greater 
than  the  amount  collected  during  the  previous  year  by  $62,228.  This  increase  is 
laigely  due,  of  course,  to  increased  head  tax  provided  for  tinder  the  new  law.  Adminia- 
tzative  fines  to  the  amount  of  $7,795  were  assessed  during  the  year.  The  total  allot- 
ment for  the  expense  of  this  jurisdiction  was  $55,500.  Expenditures  amounted  to 
$57,235.21,  leaving  a  deficit  of  $1,735.21.  T^^is  deficit  will  be  reduced,  however,  by 
appropriate  credit  on  account  of  maintenance  of  crews  of  Dutch  vessels  seized  by  this 
uovernment. 

CHINESE   ARRESTED   BEFORE   UNITED  STATES  COMMISSIONERS  AND  COURTS. 

Seven  Chinese  arrest  cases  were  pending  from  the  previous  fiscal  }rear,  and  5  new 
cases  were  instituted;  2  Chinese  peraons  were  ordered  deported  by  United  States  com- 
missioners, and  9  cases  are  now  pending,  either  before  commissioners  or  courts. 

Of  the  pending  cases,  3  of  the  Chinese  involved  are  serving  sentences  in  San  Quentin 
prison,  and  1  is  on  trial  as  a  draft  evader. 

CIVIL  surr. 

One  civil  case,  pending  from  last  year,  still  remains  undisposed  of. 

CRIMINAL  C.\SES  (INVOLVING  CHINESE). 

Under  this  heading  there  were  pending  from  last  year  10  cases,  and  32  new  cases 
arose  during  the  year,  in  which  are  included  20  cases  involving  the  prosecution  of 
(^cers  formerly  connected  with  this  station,  as  a  result  of  Mr.  Densmore's  investiga- 
tion.   Eight  cases  have  been  disposed  of  by  dismibsal  and  34  are  now  pending. 

William  Fox,  who  was  indicted  in  January,  1914,  together  with  several  other  de- 
fendants for  a  violation  of  section  8  of  the  act  of  1907,  and  who  fied  to  Mexico,  returned 
via  San  Dic^o  in  the  early  part  of  May,  1918,  and  surrendered  himself  to  the  immigra- 
tion authorities.  He  was  removed  to  this  district,  entered  a  plea  of  guilty,  and  was 
sentenced  to  11  months  in  the  Alameda  County  Jail.  He  was  the  last  of  the  defendants 
in  that  famous  case  in  which  the  launch  Calypso  was  used  to  smuggle  a  large  number 
of  Chinese  from  Mexico  to  a  point  near  Monterey,  Cal.  ' 

In  one  case  involving  five  defendants,  who  were  indicted  under  section  37  of  the 
United  States  penal  code  charged  with  conspiracy  to  bring  into  the  United  States 
Chinese  not  entitled  to  enter,  one  of  the  defendants  was  sentenced  to  18  months  at 
McNeils  Island,  2  to  9  months  in  the  San  Francisco  County  Jail,  and  2  to  30  days  in  the 
latter  jail. 

In  another  case  involving  4  defendants  indicted  under  section  37  of  the  penal  code 
for  conspiracy  to  bring  in  Chinese,  2  defendants  were  sentenced  to  8  months  in  jail, 
one  to  6  montns  in  jail ,  and  one  paid  a  fine  of  $10.  In  each  of  these  cases  the  defendants 
entered  the  plea  of  not  guilty,  but  later  changed  the  same  to  guilty,  and  were  sen- 
tenced as  above. 

CRIMINAL  CASES  (INVOLVING  ALIBN8  OTHER  THAN  CHINESE). 

One  new  case  arose  durinj^  the  year,  one  was  pending  from  last  year,  one  was  dis- 
posed of,  and  one  now  remains  i>ending. 

The  case  finally  disposed  of  this  year  involved  3  Japanese,  who  were  indicted  under 
section  37  of  the  penal  code  for  conspiracy  to  violate  the  immigration  act.  Two  of 
these  defendants  were  fined  $250  each,  and  the  third  was  sentenced  to  serve  6  months 
in  the  Alameda  County  Jail. 

WRFTS   OF  HABEAS  CORPUS. 

Twenty-four  cases  of  this  character  were  pending  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and 
35  new  cases  arose.  Thirty  were  disposed  of  favorably  to  the  department  and  8  un- 
favorably. The  above  figures  relate  to  cases  in  which  Chinese  were  involved,  while 
in  addition  5  cases  arose  within  the  year  affecting  aliens  of  other  races,  together  with 
7  pending  from  last  year.  In  5  of  these  the  disposition  of  the  case  was  favorable  and 
in  5  unfavorable  to  the  department. 

Ap{)eai8  have  been  taken  from  dedsions  of  the  district  court  favorable  to  the  Govern- 
ment in  several  cases  involving  the  ri^ht  of  the  department  under  the  act  of  February 
5,  1918,  to  arrest  and  deport  on  adnumstrative  warrants  alien  Chinese  found  in  the 
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United  States  in  violation  of  the  exclusion  acts.  These  appeals  are  based  upon  the 
recent  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Woo  Jan  case,  counsel  for  petitioner  con- 
tending that  the  said  act  does  not  give  the  department  authoritv  to  so  arrest  and  de]X)rt 
and  that  deportation  can  only  be  made  in  stnct  accordance  with  the  Chinese-exclusion 
acts.  It  has  been  intimated  that  one  or  more  of  these  cases  will  be  carried  to  the 
Supreme  Court  if  necessary  for  a  final  decision  as  to  the  rights  of  the  department  as  the 
act  now  stands. 

The  number  of  new  cases  arising  on  habeas  corpus  proceedings  durin?  the  past  year 
is  only  three  less  than  that  of  the  preceding  year,  although  the  numoer  of  arrivals 
shows  a  far  larger  proportionate  decrease. 

PREINVESTIGATIONS. 

Despite  the  difficulties  surrounding  the  departure  of  American  citizens  of  Chinese 
race — through  the  requirement  that  those  of  draft  age  furnish  permits  from  the  military 
authorities  and  the  more  recent  restrictions  placed  upon  other  Chinese  seeking  return 
certificates — the  number  of  applications  which  received  favorable  consideration  in- 
creased during  the  yeax.  A  total  of  935  cases  was  considered,  850  of  which  received 
favorable  consideration,  while  in  85  the  return  certificate  was  denied.  Of  the  return 
certificates  granted,  392  were  for  native-born  Chinese,  343  for  members  of  the  exempt  • 
classes,  and  115  for  laborers. 

INVESTIG.^TIONS. 

Investigations  in  general  matters  were  conducted  as  follows:  Cases  of  applicants  for 
entry  at  other  ports,  197;  cases  of  applicants  for  return  certificates  at  otner  ports,  22: 
after  temporary  admission,  151j  after  admission  on  bond,  22;  to  determine  lawful 
residence,  37;  ad  interim  investigations  (prior  to  arrival  of  applicants),  251;  applicants 
for  duplicate  certificates  of  residence,  13;  applicants  for  duplicate  certificates  of 
identity,  10;  naturalization  matters,  381;  applicants  for  certificates  of  identity,  1,089. 

The  reduction  in  the  number  of  Chinese  applications  for  admission  has  made  possible 
the  institution  of  investigations  concerning  Chinese  admitted  on  section  6  certificates, 
the  results  of  which  are  ver>-  interesting.  While  the  reports  of  these  investigations  are 
not  yet  complete  in  all  cases,  the  result  of  inquiries  in  48  cases  shows  50  per  cent  to  be 
following  occupations  consistent  with  the  status  under  which  admission  was  secured, 
S5.per  cent  to  be  unknown  at  the  destinations  given  at  the  time  of  entrv  or  to  have  dis- 
appeared under  circumstances  indicationg  that  admission  was  not  sought  in  good  faith, 
the  remaining  15  per  cent  being  classed  as  doubtful. 

It  may  also  be  of  interest,  especially  to  other  Chinese  ports  of  entry,  to  report  the 
result  of  an  inquiry  concerning  the  value  of  the  so-called  Kung  Yick  Exchange  Co.'s 
drafts  drawn  at  Hong  Kong  on  the  Canton  Bank  of  San  Francisco,  usually  in  the  sum 
of  $1,000,  and  very  frequently  presented  by  section-6  applicants.  Although  consid- 
erable time  had  elapsea  between  the  date  of  these  drafts  and  the  date  of  this  inauiry 
(in  one  case  one  year)  no  funds  were  available  at  the  bank  to  meet  the  order,  ana  the 
intimation  was  then  given  that  it  was  customary  for  funds  to  be  deposited  by  local 
interests  to  cover  this  character  of  paper.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  these  drafts 
are  worthless,  and  are  presented  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  proper  "showing." 

COOPERATION   OF  FEDERAL  AUTHORITIEB. 

In  performing  the  work  in  this  district  this  office  has  had  the  advantage  of  the  heartiest 
cooperation  from  all  local  branches  of  the  Federal  service,  both  with  regard  to  matters 
pertaining  to  the  prosecution  of  the  war  and  concerning  violations  of  the  immigration 
or  Chinese-exclusion  acts.  Officers  of  the  Department  of  Justice  and  of  the  Military 
and  Naval  Intelligence  have  furnished  invaluable  assistance,  particularly  the  officera 
of  the  latter  oigamzation. 

ANARCHISTS. 

While  there  are  doubtless  large  numbers  of  aliens  with  more  or  less  anarchistic 
tendencies  residing  in  this  community,  this  office  has  so  far  been  unable  to  secure 
information  warranting  the  institution  of  steps  looking  toward  their  deportation. 

INTERNED  ALIEN   ENEMIES. 

During  the  fiscal  year  740  alien  enemies  have  been  temporarilv  detained  at  this 
station,  of  whom  18  were  taken  from  German  vessels  seized  at  Seattle,  17  from  Gmuian 
vessels  in  San  Francisco  Harbor,  the  balance  being  brought  to  this  port  by  United 
States  transports  from  Manila.    Of  that  number,  1  was  released  on  his  own  recogni- 
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zanoe  under  departmental  instnictions,  2  departed  for  Hawaii  under  "permits  to 
depart,"  1  was  transferred  for  internment  at  Ellis  Island,  77  for  internment  at 
Gloucester  City,  and  590  for  internment  at  Hot  Springs,  N.  C.,  69  being  still  under  de- 
tention at  thifi  station. 

CREWS  PROM  DUTCH  VESSELS. 

Upon  receipt  of  instructions,  this  office  immediately  conferred  with  the  officers  of 
the  jBureau  of  Naval  Intelligence  in  San  Francisco  with  respect  to  the  disposition  to 
be  made  of  Dutch  officers  and  crews  from  the  four  vessels  talcen  over  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  this  port.  As  a  result  of  that  conference,  171  Chinese  and  71  Javanese  crew 
men  were  removed  from  the  steamers  to  the  immigration  station,  such  action  having 
been  unavoidable  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  Navy  Department  desired  to  place 
the  vessel  in  dry  dock  immediately  for  repairs  and  alterations.  The  127  officers  and 
petty  officers  from  these  vessels  were  comfortably  quartered  in  first-class  hotels  in 
San  Francisco  under  price  agreements  for  their  board  and  meals.  Such  officers  were 
subsequently  conveyed  to  New  York  for  repatriation  to  Holland,  with  the  exception 
of  5  who  proceeded  airect  to  Java.  The  oriental  crews  mentioned  were  all  repatriated 
through  this  port,  the  Javanese  to  Batavia  and  Soerabaia,  Java,  and  the  Chinese  to 
Hongkong. 

In  addition  to  the  above-mentioned,  a  stewardess  and  107  Chinese  crew  men  from 
Dutch  vessels  taken  over  in  Atlantic  ports  were  delivered  into  my  custody,  the  latter 
having  been  placed  in  detention  at  the  station,  while  the  former  was  quartered  in 
a  local  hotel  and  in  a  sanitarium  until  arrangements  were  made  for  their  repatriation 
to  Hongkong  and  Java,  respectively.  The  total  expenses  incident  to  maintenance 
of  officers  and  crews,  and  their  repatriation,  was  $45,360.98,  in  addition  to  which 
an  expense  of  $954.67  was  incurred  on  account  of  the  stewardess  referred  to  (hotel, 
medical  attendance,  sanitarium  fees,  etc.)  up  to  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year. 

SOaETIES  FOR  THE  BENEFIT  OF  ALIENS. 

The  Hebrew  Immigrant  Aid  Society,  the  Japanese  Association  of  America,  and 
the  Travelers*  Aid  Society  have  representatives  who  visit  the  station  in  the  interest 
of  detained  aliens;  in  addition  to  which  considerable  interest  is  manifested  in  their 
welfare  by  representatives  of  Methodist.  Presbyterian,  and  Baptist  missions  in  San 
Francisco,  the  latter  devoting  their  attention  to  the  cases  of  the  Chinese  exclusively. 

WORK  OF  MEDICAL  OFFICERS. 

The  chief  medical  officer  again  presents  this  year  the  urgent  need  for  proper  isola- 
tion for  aliens  afflicted  with  contagious  diseases.  This  matter  has  been  consistently 
presented  for  the  bureau *s  consideration  in  past  years,  but  the  urgency  of  the  situ- 
ation makes  it  my  duty  again  to  point  to  the  seemingly  just  criticism  which  would 
be  directed  against  the  service  if  failure  to  make  proper  provision  in  this  regard 
results  in  any  extensive  epidemic  among  aliens  detained  nere. 

PERSONNEL. 

The  greater  part  of  the  work  done  at  this  station  is  of  such  a  nature  and  the  con 
ditions  under  which  it  is  performed  are  such  that  the  most  exacting  qualifications 
are  necessary  in  the  personnel,  if  any  degree  of  success  is  to  be  attained  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  law.  An  ideal  Chinese  inspector  requires  a  judicial  tempera- 
ment (and  preferably  a  legal  training),  good  Judgment,  a  resourceful  mind,  and  un- 
compromising principles  and  conscience.  The  bureau  is  well  aware  of  the  tact, 
discretion,  and  ready  knowledge  of  the  law  and  regulations  required  in  the  case  oi 
immigration  officers  at  a  port  of  entry.  The  existing  demand  for  efficient  help  places 
the  Government  at  a  distinct  disadvantage  in  filling  vacancies,  by  reason  of  the 

greater  remuneration  paid  by  pri-vute  employers;  and  this  office  during  the  year 
as  lost  many  of  its  most  dependable  employees  through  their  resignation  to  accept 
more  lucrative  employment  on  the  outside.  These  facts  seem  to  make  it  imperative 
that  a  more  suitable  and  equitable  adjustment  of  the  salary  question  be  had  at  an 
early  date. 

Despite  the  low  salary  paid  to  inspectors  and  other  employees  in  this  district, 
the  spirit  of  loyality,  cooperation,  and  cheerful  response  of  most  of  the  employees 
to  all  demands  maae  uix>n  them  is  attested  by  me  with  full  appreciation. 
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COMMISSIONER  OF  IMMIGRATION,  SEATTLE,  WASH..  IN  CHARGE  OF 
DISTRICT  NO.  16,  COMPRISING  THE  STATE  OF  WASHINGTON. 

The  total  number  applying  for  entry,  including  106  pending  from  the  previous 
fiscal  vear,  was  6,919,  of  whom  6,756  were  admitted,  72  deported,  and  91  are  pending; 
600  Chinese  were  admitted,  13  were  debarred  under  the  exclusion  laws,  and  1  as  a 
contract  laborer,  and  7  are  pending:  5,166  Japanese  were  admitted,  32  debarred,  and 
47  Japanese  cases  are  pending.  All  but  142  of  those  admitted  were  in  possession  of 
passports,  141  of  which  number  were  deserting  seamen. 

The  total  niunber  of  arrivals  this  year  is  about  5  per  cent  less  than  for  the  previous 
fiscal  year,  due  entirely  to  the  falling  off  of  Russian  immigration  owing  to  war  condi- 
tions. The  number  of  Japanese  arrivals,  which  constitutes  Uie  great  bulk  of  the 
arrivals  in  this  district,  increased  by  more  than  17  per  cent.  As  heretofore,  the 
Japanese  arriving  on  the  Pacific  Coast  are  of  the  better  class  and  are  able  with  few 
exceptions  to  comply  with  all  the  provisions  of  the  immigration  law.  Tliere  are  but 
few  violations  of  tne  agreement  between  the  two  countries  regarding  the  issuance  of 
passports  to  Japanese  laborers. 

The  foregoing  figures  relate  to  arrivals  at  the  port  of  Seattle. 

APPLICATIONS,  CANADIAN  BORDER. 

This  district  was  enlarged  on  the  1st  day  of  July,  1917,  by  the  inclusion  of  that 
portion  of  the  Canadian  border  west  of  the  eastern  line  of  Montana.  During  the  year 
310,270  passengers  crossed  this  section  of  the  border,  all  of  whom  had  to  be  interrogated. 
Of  this  number  it  was  found  necessary  to  regularly  examine  18,354  for  permanent 
residence,  with  the  following  result:  11,262  were  ascertained  to  be  citizens  of  the 
United  States;  total  aliens  applying  at  the  border,  5,031;  total  aliens  applying  at 
Canadian  seaports  for  admission  to  the  United  States,  1,564;  total  aliens  appKing  for 
admission  from  and  through  Canada,  manifested  and  admitted,  6,595;  total  rejec^ 
tions,  497. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  the  border  ports  examined  the  following  number  of 
nonstatistioal  aliens,  to  wit:  Alien  visitors'  certificates  issued,  8,258;  aliens  in  transit, 
4,542;  detained  at  boats  and  trains.  68;  not  properly  presented  (unable  or  refused  to 
pay  head  tax),  306.  A  grand  total  of  31,528  passengers  were  handled  by  Canadian 
Dorder  and  seaport  stations  in  this  district. 

The  increase  in  the  size  of  the  district  has  very  materially  increased  the  volume  of 
work  as  well  as  the  responsibilities.  I  am  pleased  to  state  that  I  found  the  Canadian 
border  so  well  organized  and  in  such  excellent  working  order  that  it  has  been  a  pleasure 
to  take  up  the  additional  work.  The  principal  difiiciuty  encountered  has  been  in  con- 
nection with  the  handling  of  the  many  head-tax  problems  which  have  presented  them- 
selves. Head  tax  along  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Canadian  border  is  handled  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Immigration  at  Montreal,  whereas,  in  the  western  portion  it  is  handled 
through  the  office  of  the  Collector  of  Customs.  I  believe,  however,  that  within  a  short 
time  a  method  will  be  evolved  that  will  prevent  unnecessary  delays  in  making 
refunds,  etc.,  which  will  prove  satisfactory  both  to  the  aliens  and  to  transportiition 
companies. 

DEPORTATIONS   (EXPULSIONS). 

Two  thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty-eight  warrant  cases  were  considered  in  tho 
year,  of  which  1,057  were  investigated.    Sixty-one  idiens  were  deported  on  warrant 

Sroceedings.    Sixty-two  warrants  of  deportation  and  28  warrants  of  arrest,  issued 
uring  the  past  year,  remain  unexecuted,  as  also  4  warrants  of  •arrest  issued  prior  to 
July  1,  1917. 

SEAMEN. 

A  total  of  839  vessels  arrived,  carrying  6,962  Chinese  seamen  and  15,370  seamen  of 
other  races.  Eighty  seamen  were  admitted  to  reside  in  this  country  and  1  was  de- 
barred. One  hundred  and  seventy  deserting  seamen  were  reported,  of  whom  1  was 
Chinese  and  141  Japanese. 

STOWAWAYS. 

Stowaways  to  the  number  of  20  were  apprehended,  17  of  whom  were  deported,  all 
of  these  latter  being  Japanese. 

FINANCIAL  AFFAIRS. 

Head  tax  amounting  to  $44,968  was  collected  at  this  port  and  $23,224  at  Canadian 
seaports  and  border  ports.  Administrative  fines  in  the  sum  of  $1,085  were  assessed. 
The  allotment  for  the  district  was  $50,000,  of  which  $48,234.55  was  exp^ded. 
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CBIKE8K  ASRESTED  BEFORE  VNITED  8TATBB  COMMISSIONBBS  AND  COURTS. 

Three  new  azreet  cases  arose  during  the  vear  and  1  remained  pending  from  the  pre- 
vious year.  One  case  is  now  pending,  and  of  the  aliens  involved  in  the  remainder,  2 
have  been  dep<Mrted  and  1  released. 

CHINESE  PRSINVESTIOATION  MATTERS. 

Applications  for  return  certificates  under  ndes  13  and  15  of  the  Chinese  regulations 
were  disposed  of  to  the  number  of  311,  of  which  146  were  for  laborers,  165  for  exempts; 
2W  certificates  were  granted  and  16  refused;  1  application  was  withdrawn  and  1  is 
now  pending.  Four  such  cases  were  appealed  to  the  bureau,  of  which  appeals  1  was 
sustained,  2  dismiased,  and  1  withdrawn. 

HABEAS  CORPUS  CASES. 

Eleven  applications  were  made  to  courts  for  writs  of  habeas  corpus,  in  addition  to 
2  that  were  pending  from  last  year.  Of  this  number,  7  were  released  and  6  were 
remanded  for  deportation. 

CONTRACT  LABOR. 

There  were  no  prosecutions  for  violation  of  the  alien  contract  labor  law  in  this 
district  during  the  present  fiscal  year.  The  following  decision  may  be  somewhat  of 
interest: 

Kikuji  Inouye  applied  for  admission  under  contract  to  teach  school  at  Guadaloupe, 
Cal.  Tne  contract  was  entered  into  by  the  board  of  education  of  the  Kumamoto 
Province  of  Japan  upon  the  application  of  the  Japanese  Association  of  Guadaloupe. 
Kikuji  was  rejected  on  the  ground  that  he  was  coming  to  the  United  States  in  \iola- 
tion  of  the  alien  contract  labor  law  and  that  teaching  is  not  a  recognized  learned  pro- 
fession so  as  to  bring  him  within  the  exemption  of  the  law  as  defined  in  subdivision 
2  of  rule  27.  After  his  appeal  was  dismissed  by  the  department  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  was  sued  out,  and  Judge  Neterer,  of  the  local  Federal  court,  upheld  the  decision 
of  the  department  and  remanded  him  for  deportation. 

Numerous  applications  have  been  made  to  import  skilled  labor  from  and  to  Canada 
since  the  agreement  was  entered  into  in  January  last  between  the  two  governments 
that  skilled  labor  could  not  be  imported  into  either  country  without  the  consent  of 
both  governments.  No  applications  have  been  made  to  bring  agricultural  laborers 
from  Canada  into  the  United  States  through  this  district. 

WORK   OF  MEDICAL   OFFICERS. 

During  the  year  600  certificates  were  rendered  by  the  medical  officers  at  Seattle  and 
Port  Townsend,  and  465  aliens  were  certified  at  Canadian  seaports  and  border  ports 
in  this  district  for  the  following  diseases:  Uncinariasis  (hookworm),  543;  trachoma,  6; 
other  diseases,  516.    Of  this  number,  553  were  treated,  cured,  and  later  admitted, 

BMUGGLINO. 

There  has  been  comparatively  little  smuggling  of  aliens  across  the  border  from 
Canada  during  the  past  vear.  It  is  believed  that  man^r  more  aliens  entered  the  coun- 
try surreptitiously  for  the  purpose  of  evading  the  military  rather  than  the  immigra- 
tion Law.  A  number  of  slackers  and  deserters  have  been  arrested  along  the  Canaaian 
boundary  and  turned  over  to  the  military  authorities. 

But  one  Chinaman  was  arrested  during  the  year  for  attempting  to  enter  the  United 
States  unlawfully y  and  he  was  taken  before  the  courts  and  released. 

HINDUS. 

The  enactment  of  the  present  law  fixing  a  prohibitive  zone  from. which  certain 
dasBes  of  aliens  are  not  permitted  to  come  to  the  United  States  has  virtually  solved 
our  Hindu  problem.  The  laborers  are  not  permitted  to  come,  and  this  being  the  case 
but  a  limited  number  of  the  exempt  classes  will  care  to  remain  permanently  in  this 
country.  The  result  of  the  recent  trial  at  San  Francisco  will  have  a  most  salutary 
effect  on  reduciog  the  op^tions  oi  that  class  of  aliens  who  attempt  to  carry  on  propa- 
ganda in  this  country  which  is  inimical  to  our  best  interests.  A  large  portion  of  the 
undesirable  Hindus  have  already  left  the  United  States  and  the  remaining  portion 
of  the  better  class  will  be  able  to  carry  on  their  occupations  in  this  country  in  a 
peaceful  manner.  ^  I 
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A  large  number  of  Hindufi  arrived  in  the  Philippine  Islands  from  India  in  1913  and 
a  few  months  later  came  to  this  district  and  applied  for  admission  to  the  mainland. 
Acting  on  instructions  from  the  bureau  they  were  arrested  and  later  ordered  'deported. 
Habeas  corpus  proceedings  were  then  instituted  in  the  Federal  court,  and  the  decision 
of  the  court  bemg  in  favor  of  the  Government,  an  appeal  was  taken  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  These  cases  were  diflposea  of  this  year,  the  Hindus  being 
released  and  the  bonds  canceled.  Although  the  Government  lost  the  decision  in 
these  cases,  the  action  taken  had  the  desired  effect  and  prevented  thousands  of  Hindus 
from  flocking  to  the  mainland  through  a  subterfuge  of  residing  in  the  Philippines  for 
a  few  montlw. 

COOPERATION  WITH  OTHER  DEPARTMENTS.  * 

This  service  has  cooperated  with  the  Department  of  Justice,  the  Military  and  Naval 
Intelligence  Services,  and  other  investigative  branches  of  tne  Government  dealing 
with  war  activities  to  the  full  extent  of  our  power;  numerous  investigations  of  sus- 
pected enemy  spies  and  people  suspected  of  hampering  war  activities  have  been 
conducted  and  valuable  information  has  been  gathered  and  turned  over  to  one  or 
another  of  the  mentioned  branches  of  the  service  for  final  action. 

This  district  has  been  very  active  in  connection  with  alien  anarchists  and  kindred 
oi^anizations.  Sixty-three  anarchists  were  arrested  on  department  warrants^  of  whom 
14  were  released  upon  proof  that  the  arrested  parties  were  naturalized  citizens,  the 
balance  of  the  cases  being  still  pending.  In  addition  to  the  above,  161  members  of 
the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World  were  arrested  on  deportation  proceedings  on  the 
ground  that  they  were  advocating  or  teaching  the  unlawful  destruction  of  property 
subsequent  to  their  entry  to  the  United  States;  these  cases,  also,  are  still  pending. 

The  service  has  in  numerous  instances  received  information  relative  to  alien  enemies, 
investigated  same,  and  where  evidence  warranted,  taken  them  into  custody  ana 
delivered  them  to  the  Department  of  Justice  representatives,  and  in  practically  every 
such  case  the  aliens  have  been  interned. 

PERSONNEL. 

The  officers  of  the  entire  district  have  performed  the  arduous  and  diifiailt  duties 
of  the  past  year  in  a  highly  satisfactory  and  creditable  manner.  Thev  appreciate 
very  much  the  salary  increases  the  bureau  and  department  have  been  able  to  secure 
for  them.  I  again  repeat  my  recommendation  of  last  year  that  a  plan  be  adopted 
whereby  ofiicers  could  feel  assured  that  promotions  wul  follow  a  certain  period  of 
eatierfactory  service. 

INSPECTOR  IN  CHARGE,  DISTRICT  NO.  22,  COMPRISING  TERRITORY  OF 
HAWAII,  WifH  HEADQUARTERS  AT  HONOLULU. 

APPUCATIONS. 

The  total  niunber  applying  for  entry  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands  this  year  was  4,887, 
of  whom  4,718  were  admitted  and  125  deported .  This  shows  a  decrease  in  alien  arriv- 
als from  1917  of  1,057.  While  this  is  true,  there  is  a  notable  increase  in  dangerous 
contagious  disease  cases,  and  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  this  has  been  brought  about 
in  view  of  the  nimiber  of  deportations  in  the  previous  year  and  the  careful  work  done 
by  the  examining  surgeons. 

The  Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters'  Association  has  brought  in  during  the  year  2,d38 
Filininos,  of  whom  2.469  were  males  and  469  females.  There  were  1,116  departures 
for  the  Orient.  The  Dulk  of  the  immigration,  as  heretofore,  has  been  largely  Japanese, 
4,023  having  applied  for  entry  this  year,  of  whom  3,882  were  found  to  be  admissible, 
while  108  were  deported. 

There  were  2,188  certificates  issued  to  aliens  to  depart  for  the  mainland,  including 
637  Portuguese,  929  Spaniards,  and  137  Japanese. 

One  of  the  remarkable  features  of  the  labor  situation  is  that  while  the  Japanese 
population  has  increased  in  the  past  10  years  nearly  3,000,  the  number  of  Japanese 
on  the  plantations  has  decreased  about  8,000,  and  their  place  has  been  taken  by 
Filipinos.  There  is  a  noticeable  shortage  of  common  laborers  in  the  islands.  The 
Chinese  laborers  have  either  become  old  and  returned  to  China  or  have  accumulated 
enough  money  to  go  into  some  other  pursuits,  so  that  comparatively  few  of  th^n  are 
common  laborers.  The  rice  industry,  in  consequence,  can  not  be  extended  in  this 
Territory,  although  it  would  greatly 'help  to  solve  the  food  problem  if  this  were  pos- 
sible,   it  is  only  the  Chinese  who  cultivate  rice  in  these  islands.      ^  ^ 
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Of  the  Japanese  admitted,  1,264  were  children,  576  were  laborers,  and  1,702  were 
wives,  1,017  of  these  being  '' correspondence  brides,''  of  whom  9,043  nave  been  admit- 
ted at  this  port  in  the  last  eight  years.  With  few  exceptions  these  women  have  been 
farm  laborers. 

DEPORTATIONS   (EXPULSIONS). 

Ten  warrants  of  arrest  were  issued  during  the  year,  of  which  nine  were  served. 
Fourteen  warrants  have  been  executeil  and  tnree  canceled. 

SEAMEN. 

The  number  of  vessels  boarded  during  the  year  from  domestic  ports  totaled  343 
and  from  foreign  ports  199,  a  total  of  542.  Tlie  total  number  of  Chinese  seamen 
checked  out  by  boarding  officers  on  the  arrival  and  departure  of  vessels  was  8,212. 
of  Japanese  seamen  12,109,  of  Javanese  1,739,  and  of  others  15,352,  a  grand  total  of 
37,412.  Three  hundred  and  forty-six  seamen  were  dischaiged  to  reship  foreign  and 
11  escaped,  of  whom  8  were  Japanese. 

STOWAWAYS. 

A  total  of  14  stowaways  were  apprehended,  of  whom  10  were  admitted  and  3 
deported.    One  case  of  this  character  remains  pending. 

FINANCIAL  AFFAIRS. 

Ilead  tax  amounting  to  $33,228  was  collected,  and  administrative  fines  totaling 
$5,000  were  assessed.  The  allotment  for  this  district  was  $10,000,  and  the  total  oi 
disbursements  was  $9,997.87. 

CHINESE    ARRESTED    BEFORE    UNITED    STATES    COMMISSIONERS   AND   COURTS. 

One  new  case  arose  during  the  year,  and  one  was  pending  from  last  year.  One  of 
these  cases  was  disposed  of  through  dismissal.  Conditions  are  such  here  that  not 
many  similar  cases  arise,  owing,  of  course,  to  the  difficulty  of  Chinese  persons  entering 
unlawfully. 

WRITS  OF  HABEAS  CORPUS. 

Eighteen  habeas  corpus  cases  were  pending  from  last  year,  and  19  new  cases  arose. 
Ten  of  the  aliens  were  deported,  1  was  released  by  the  court,  2  were  remanded  to 
our  custody  for  further  proceedings,  in  2  cases  the  warrant  of  deportation  was  canceled, 
2  were  released  by  order  of  the  department,  and  1  went  to  China  voluntarily;  19  cases 
remain  pending. 

All  cases  on  appeal  to  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  were  decided  favorably  to  the 
Government.    In  the  local  United  States  court  two  cases  were  decided  against  us. 

One  feature  of  the  habeas  corpus  proceedings  practically  amounts  to  a  nullification 
of  the  immigration  laws.  Nearly  always,  when  an  alien  in  detention  applies  for  a 
writ  of  habeas  corpus  and  the  writ  is  denied,  or  if  issued,  dismissed,  he  notes  an  appeal 
and  is  released  on  bond^  pending  appeal.  In  this  manner  almost  any  alien,  however 
clear  the  case  against  him^  if  able  to  secure  an  attorney  and  give  a  bond,  can  secure 
admission  temporarily,  and  this  usually  means  several  years. 

WHrrE-SLAVB  MATTERS. 

During  the  year  there  has  been  one  deportation  on  account  of  "white  slavery,"  the 
alien's  deportation  being  effected  after  he  had  served  a  jail  sentence  of  nine  months. 

CONTRACT  LABOR. 

A  number  of  Japanese  school-teachers  have  been  brought  in  under  contract,  and  are 
now  at  large  under  habeas  corpus  proceedings,  as  stated  in  the  preceding  paragraph. 
Four  cases  involving  bank  and  steamship  office  clerks  are  now  pending. 

WORK   OF  THE  MEDICAL  OFFICERS. 

The  work  of  the  medical  officeiB  of  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  at  this 
station  has  been  eminently  satisfactory.  The  conscientious  performance  of  their 
duty  has  greatly  reduced  the  number  of  arrivals  having  contagious  diseases,     j 
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CHINESE  PREINVESTIOATIONS. 

A  total  of  328  applications  for  return  certificates  was  acted  on  favorably  during  the 
year,  10  appKcations  were  denied,  61  were  withdrawn,  and  65  are  pending  at  the  close 
of  the  fiscal  year. 

INYESnGATIOirS. 

Investigations  were  conducted  as  follows:  Applicants  for  entry,  19;  warrant  cases, 
16;  naturalization  matters,  28;  alien  certificates  for  insular  territory,  2,188;  certificates 
of  citizenship  to  go  to  mainland,  76;  section  6  Chinese  to  ^o  to  mainland  visaed.  2; 
identification  caids,  1,170.  Miscellaneous  investigations  in  Chinese  matters  were 
made  in  49  cases. 

PERSONNEL. 

The  men  in  the  service  here  are  worked  to  limit  of  their  ability  and  largely  over- 
time, and  I  feel  compelled  again  to  call  the  bureau's  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  force 
is  insufficient  for  the  full  and  proper  enforcement  of  the  law.  The  showing  made  in 
regard  to  shipping  and  seamen  is  respectfully  called  to  your  attention  to  emphasize 
the  need  of  an  officer  who  can  give  his  entire  time  to  the"  work  of  boarding  vessels. 


INSPECTOR  IN  CHARGE,  DISTRICT  NO.  17,  COMPRISING  THE  STATE  OP 
OREGON,  WITH  HEADQUARTERS  AT  PORTLAND. 

APPLICATIONS. 

There  were  but  28  applications  for  admission  during  the  year,  all  of  whom  were 
admitted,  in  addition  to  which  5  deserting  seamen  remained  in  the  country  and 
are  included  in  the  statistics  of  admiasions.  These  figures  relate  to  mariners  who 
renounced  their  calling  as  deep-water  seamen  and  sought  admission  as  alien  immi- 
grants, either  to  work  ashore  or  in  the  coastwise  trade. 

DEPORTATIONS   (EXPULSIONS). 

Seventy-nine  warrants  were  issued  in  the  past  year;  14  warrants  were  canceled, 
13  aliens  were  deported,  and  28  aliens  have  been  ordered  deported,  but  deportation 
has  been  suspended  owing  to  war  conditions.  The  cases  of  249  aliens  were  considered, 
in  224  of  wnich  investi^tions  were  had. 

The  cases  considered  with  a  view  to  deportation  exceed  by  practically  300  per  cent 
those  so  considered  in  the  last  fiscal  year,  and  the  warrants  applied  for  exceed  those 
of  1917  by  over  400  per  cent.  A  thorough  investigation  has  recently  been  made  at 
the  Mommgside  Hospital,  Portland,  Oreg.,  where  are  maintained  at  Government 
expense  the  insane  from  the  Territory  of  Alaska;  14  aliens  being  found  there  amenable 
to  deportation.  The  Canadians  and  Mexicans  among  them  we  expect  to  be  able  to 
deport  now,  and  the  Europeans  after  the  war.  The  maintenance  of  these  aliens  is 
costing  the  Government  $5,600  per  year. 

SEAMEN. 

Seamen  to  the  number  of  28  applied  for  admission,  and  were  admitted.  Fourteen 
seamen  deserted  from  vessels  in  tiiis  port. 

During  the  year  29  vessels,  other  than  those  in  the  coastwise  trade,  arrived  and 
were  boarded  in  this  district,  and  examination  made  of  their  crews,  consisting  of  423 
aUens,  of  whom  166  were  Japanese  and  28  Chinese. 

FINANCIAL  AFFAIRS. 

The  allotment  for  this  district  for  the  year  was  $4,000,  of  which  $3,475  was  expended. 
One  vessel  was  fined  by  the  court  $200  for  failure  to  detain  an  alien  stowaway,  this 
proceeding  being  had  under  section  10  of  the  immigration  act. 

CHINESE  ARRESTED  BEFORE   UNITED   STATES  COMMISSIONERS  AND  COURTS. 

But  one  arrest  was  made  this  year  under  the  Chinese-exclusion  laws,  and  that  was 
promptly  pressed  to  a  successful  conclusion.  This  office  had  planned  and  was  about 
to  make  several  arrests  of  certain  Chinese  unlawfully  here,  only  to  discover  that  they 
had  departed  for  Canada.    It  was  then  learned  that  several  hundred  contraband 
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Chinese  from  the  coast  States  had  done  likewise.  This  is  believed  to  be  largely  the 
result  of  the  registration  requirements  of  the  selective  service  law.  Many  will  recross 
after  the  war,  and  against  this  eventuality  it  is  sug^ted  that  this  service  secure 
complete  records  from  the  proper  authorities  of  all  Chinese  r^;istered  under  the  draft 
law  and  especially  those  posted  as  deserters. 

CRIMINAL  PROSECUnONS. 

Two  cases  were  pending  from  last  year,  and  one  new  case  was  instituted,  two  of 
such  cases  having  a  successful  outcome,  while  in  the  other  the  defendant  was  acquitted 
by  the  jury. 

WHITE-SLAVE   MATTERS. 

Investigations  of  the  Bfann  Act  proper  come  within  the  particular  province  of  the 
special  agents  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  though  this  office  cooperates  wherever 
it  may,  tudng  especial  interest  and  part  where  aliens  are  involved.  Vigorous  prosecu- 
tions nave  made  white  slavery  in  this  district  to  a  degree  unpopular  and  unprofitable. 

Scnne  parasites  still  venture  to  live  o£f  and  traffic  in  women,  the  most  common  and 
secure  method  being  to  keep  one  or  two  as  '^  chambermaids  '  in  connection  with  the 
operaticm  of  cheap  lodging  nouses.  This  office  deported  one  of  these  offenders  last 
spring  and  has  brought  about  the  arrest  of  eight  others,  three  Greeks,  two  Japanese,, 
one  Italian,  and  one  Chinese.  Two  of  these  Greeks  have  been  notorious  procurers 
and  panderers  in  this  city  for  years.  We  hope  to  prevail  in  all  these  cases,  and  if 
we  do  it  will  have  a  strong  deterrent  effect  ana  go  a  long  way  toward  making  the  com- 
munity a  more  decent  place  to  live  in.  With  the  unstinted  support  of  sdl  officials 
concerned,  active  and  competent  immigration  officers  can  accomplish  much  good 
along  these  lines. 

CHINESE   PREINVESTIOATION   MATTERS. 

There  ha^  been  a  slight  decrease  in  Chinese  preinvestigations  as  compared  with 
last  year.  A  total  of  58  cases  wore  considered,  48  return  certificates  granted,  5  appli- 
cations granted,  and  5  cases  are  pending.  Of  the  48  cases  favorably  acted  on,  10  were 
of  the  merchant  class,  15  were  citizens,  19  were  laborers,  3  were  students,  and  1  was 
the  son  of  a  merchant. 

OTHER  INVESTIQATIONS. 

There  has  been  virtually  a  500  per  cent  increase  of  general  investigations  in  this 
district,  due  to  vigorous  enforcement  of  the  law  and  to  tho  many  calk  put  upon  us 
by  other  departments  of  the  Government  because  of  our  experience  witn  aliens  and 
our  records  concerningthem.  This  assistance  has  been  heartily  accorded  all  branches 
of  the  Government.  During  the  year,  264  investigations  were  made  in  warrant  cases, 
44  in  cases  of  applicants  for  entry,  109  in  naturalization  matters,  and  345  in  other 
cases  arising  in  connection  with  the  enforcement  of  the  immigration  law;  in  addition, 
a  total  of  57  investigations  in  Chinese  matters  were  conducted,  other  than  preinvesti- 
gations of  statiis,  referred  to  in  the  preceding  paragraph. 

PERSONNEL. 

To  the  personnel  of  the  district  credit  is  due  for  the  dispatch  of  a  great  deal  more 
business  than  last  year,  at  less  expense,  and  with  a  reduced  complement.  Only  by 
assiduous  application  to  work  by  all  ana  complete  loyalty  to  the  service  and  its  inter- 
ests has  this  Deen  possible. 

INSPECTOR  IN  CHARGE,  DISTRICT  NO.  19,  COMPRISING  WESTERN 
PIliNNSYLVANIA  AND  WEST  VIRGINIA,  WITH  HEADQUARTERS  AT 
PITTSBURGH. 

DEPORTATIONS  (EXPULSIONS). 

Cases  of  aliens  believed  to  be  subject  to  deportation  were  investigated  in  72  in- 
stances, resulting  in  the  issuance  by  the  depsutment  of  50  warrants  of  arrest.  Seven 
warrants  were  canceled,  12  aliens  were  deported,  and  deportation  of  11  was  suspended 
on  account  of  the  war.  Nine  cases  are  pending  at  the  close  of  the  year,  warrants  are 
held  in  abeyance  in  four  other  cases,  and  one  alien,  against  whom  proceedings  were 
instituted,  nas  died.  Six  investigations  were  made  in  Chinese  matters  and  one 
warrant  executed. 
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HNANCTAIi  AFFAIRS. 

During  the  first  10  months  of  the  fiscal  year,  this  district  formed  a  part  of  District 
No.  4,  and  the  financial  affairs  of  the  entire  district  were  handled  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Immigration  at  Philadelphia.  Effective  May  1,  1918,  the  State  of  West  Virginia 
and  13  western  counties  of  Pennsylvania  were  detached  from  District  No.  4,  and  Dis- 
trict No.  19  was  created  with  headquarters  at  Pittsburgh.  The  amount  allotted  this 
district  for  May  and  June  was  $800,  and  expenditures  were  made  totaling  1662.56, 
leaving  a  balance  of  f  137.44. 

CHINESE  ARRESTED  BEFORE  UNITED   STATES  COMMISSIONERS  AND  COURTS. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  office  force  at  this  station  was  almost  depleted  by  trans- 
fers to  other  services,  very  little  was  done  in  Chinese  matters  during  the  year.  I  am 
convinced  that  a  number  of  cases  should  have  been  brought  before  a  United  States 
commissioner,  and  doubtless  others  should  have  been  nandled  on  departmental 
warrants,  but  with  the  available  force  it  was  impossible  to  do  more  than  Keep  track 
of  the  four  cases  of  this  nature  pending  from  last  vear^  three  of  which  were  disposed 
of  by  orders  of  deportation  against  the  Chinese.  One  is  still  pending.  In  one  of  the 
cases  in  which  deportation  was  ordered,  a  spurious  claim  of  nativity  in  the  United 
States  was  successfully  controverted. 

A  Chinese  person  in  this  district  has  recently  resorted  to  a  suit  in  equity  to  compel 
the  department  to  recognize  his  claim  to  United  States  citizenship. 

WRITS  OF  HABEAS  CORPUS. 

Application  for  writ  of  habeas  corpus  was  made  in  one  case  during  the  fiscal  year, 
the'  case  of  Jew  Fay  ordered  deported  on  a  departmental  warrant.  The  court  had 
previouslv  been  reversed  on  a  case  involving  the  same  points  at  issue,  and  refused 
to  grant  the  writ. 

WHITE-SLAVE  CASES. 

Two  so-called  "white  slave"  cases  were  investigated  during  the  year,  but  not 
sufficient  evidence  was  procured  to  justify  prosecution.  In  one  of  these  cases  war- 
rant of  arrest  was  issued  and  it  is  pending  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

AUEN   CONTRACr  LABOR. 

Five  investigations  were  conducted  during  the  year  involving  the  alien  contract 
labor  law,  but  no  suits  were  instituted. 

CHIN  ESS   PREINVESTIGATION   MATTERS. 

Thirty-three  cases  were  considered  under  this  heading,  23  return  certificates  being 
granted,  5  denied,  and  5  applications  are  now  pending. 

INVESTIGATIONS. 

Investigations  were  conducted  as  follows:  Applicants  for  entry,  60;  after  temporary 
admission,  10;  after  admission  on  bond,  8;  warrant  cases,  72;  naturalization  matt-era, 
62;  other  matters,  32;  Chinese  matters,  51. 

CX)OFE RATION   WITH   OTHER   DEPARTMENTS. 

This  oflSce  has  been^  and  is,  working  in  the  closest  harmony  and  cooperation  with 
the  office  of  the  Special  Agent,  Department  of  Justice,  the  Secret  Service,  and  the 
Military  and  Naval  Intelligence  Services.  These  various  services  have  rendered 
material  assistance  to  us  from  time  to  time,  and  we  have  never  hesitated  to  return 
the  favor  whenever  there  was  an  opportunity  to  do  so. 


INSPECTOR  IN   CHARGE,   DISTRICT  NO.   10,   COMPRISING  OHIO  AND 
KENTUCKY,  WITH,  HEADQUARTERS  AT  CLEVELAND. 

DEPORTATIONS  (EXPULSIONS). 

Investigations  were  made  in  164  cases  out  of  167  considered,  with  a  view  to  the 
institution  of  deportation  proceeding,  resulting  in  application  for  108  warrants,  102 
of  which  were  served.  The  following  indicates  the  department's  action  in  these 
cases:  Warrants  canceled,   18;  warrants  executed,  31;  pending  final  decision,  37; 
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deportation  suspended  on  account  of  war,  21 ;  suspended  for  other  reasons,  7.  Two 
of  the  aliens  involved  in  these  proceedings  have  died.  Seventeen  warrants  were 
issued  for  suspected  anarchists. 

Twelve  warrants  of  arrest  have  issued  in  the  cases  of  Chinese  persons,  10  of 
which  cases  are  pending  at  the  close  of  the  year.  One  of  the  aliens  has  died,  and 
deportation  in  the  remaining  case  has  been  suspended. 

SEAMEN. 

The  enforcement  of  rule  10  of  the  immigration  regulations,  as  applied  to  lake  traffic, 
is  being  carried  into  effect  with  the  assistance  and  cooperation  of  the  customs  officials. 
During  the  current  navigation  season  identification  cards  have  been  issued  to  125 
alien  seamen. 

Twenty-five  alien  seamen  are  reported  as  having  deserted  from  lake  steamers. 

nNANCIAL  AFFAIRS. 

The  allotment  for  this  district  for  the  fiscal  year  was  $3,500,  and  disbursements 
amounted  to  $3,050.  One  fine  of  $1,000  was  imposed  in  a  contract  labor  case,  through 
civil  proceeding. 

CHINESE  ARRESTED  BEFORE   UNrrED  STATER  COMMISSIONERS  AND  COURTS. 

No  new  cases  under  this  heading  arose  during  the  year.  At  the  close  of  the  last  fiscal 
year  there  were  nine  cases  reported  as  pending.  During  this  year  one  Chinese  was 
apprehended  who  had  been  previoiusly  ordered  deported  but  who  had  forfeited  bail, 
in  consequence  of  which  the  records  showed  the  case  dropped.  His  deportation  was 
finally  accomplished.  One  other  Chinese  was  deported,  whose  case  was  pending  from 
last  ^ear,  after  having  been  reviewed  by  the  Supreme  Court,  which  denied  a  writ  of 
certiorari. 

One  Chinese  arrest  case  has  been  pending  in  the  district  court  since  May,  1916, 
and  has  not  yet  been  decided. 

Our  failure  to  take  up  new  cases  before  courta  in  this  district  can  hardly  be  criti- 
cized, in  view  of  the  most  certain  lengthy  delay  in  the  prosecution  of  every  case, 
and  the  long  drawn  out  legal  battles  in  regard  to  this  particular  race,  which  are  not 
privileged  to  any  other  race  or  class  of  people  with  whom  the  service  must  deal. 

CIVIL  SUITS. 

Two  civil  suits  were  pending  from  last  year,  both  of  which  are  still  pending.  One 
case  instituted  against  the  Pringle  Barge  Co.  for  an  alleged  violation  of  the  contract 
labor  law  was  dismissed  follo\(ing  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  Scharrenberg 
V.  Dollar  Steamship  Company  that  the  contract  labor  law  does  not  apply  in  the  case 
of  a  seaman  brought  to  the  United  States  on  an  American  vessel. 

WRFTS   OF  HABEAS  CORPUS  APPLIED  FOR. 

Nine  habeas  corpus  cases  were  pending  from  last  year,  all  relating  to  Chinese  persons 
arrested  upon  departmental  warrants.  One  of  these  was  discharged  as  a  United 
States  citizen,  ana  the  remaining  eight  were  discharged  following  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  Woo  Mon,  alias  Woo  Jan,  to  the  effect  that  the  act  of 
FeoruMy  20,  1907,  did  not  confer  upon  the  department  the  authority  to  hear  and 
determine  under  administrative  process  cases  of  ^^olations  of  the  Chinese-exclusion 
laws.  These  Chinese  have  been  rearrested  on  warrants  issued  under  the  new  immi- 
gration act,  and  their  cases  are  pending  at  the  present  time. 

WHrrE-SLAVE  MATTERS. 

There  have  been  no  prosecutions  under  this  heading  during  the  current  fiscal  year, 
although  the  numerous  investigations  have  been  made  with  regard  to  aliens  o!  the 
immoral  classes.' 

CONTRACT  LABOR. 

There  has  been  no  section  24  inspector  assigned  to  this  district  during  the  year. 
Three  cases  of  this  class  are  reported  imder  the  heading  of  civil  suits.  Recently 
there  have  been  several  investigations  made  with  respect  to  parties  whom  it  was 
desired  to  import  by  permission  of  the  department  to  fill  positions  of  one  particular 
class  or  anotner.  Investigations  have  also  been  made  regarding  United  States 
citizens  whom  ('anadian  firms  desire  to  import  from  the  United  States  to  fill  certain 
positions  in  their  plants. 
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WORK   OF  THE   MEDICAL  OPFICERa. 


This  diBtrict  received  the  cooperation  of  all  the  public-health  surgeonB  located 
therein  in  connection  with  immigration  matters. 

CHINESE  PRElNVESnOATION   MATTERS. 

Twenty-four  cases  were  considered  under  this  heading,  and  19  certificates  were 
granted  (15  natives,  3  laborers,  and  1  merchant),  3  denied,  and  2  cases  are  pending. 

INVESTIGATION^. 

The  following  investigations  were  conducted  during  the  year:  Applicants  for 
entry,  118;  after  temporary  admission  or  admission  on  bond,  31;  warrant  cases,  190; 
naturalization  matters,  137;  other  matters,  148.  Chinese  cases  to  the  number  of 
83  were  investigated. 

PERSONNEL. 

Owing  to  reductions  in  our  force  on  account  of  sending  two  officers  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  shortly  before  the  beginning  of  the  fiscad  year,  and  further  in  view 
of  the  many  duties  pertaining  to  the  Employment  Service,  which  devolved  upon  the 
writer  and  several  of  the  office  force,  culminating  in  the  nnal  transfer  of  all  employ- 
ees experienced  in  clerical  and  office  details,  the  work  on  immigration  matters  has 
been  very  seriously  handicai)ped,  and  the  writer  feels  that  in  view  of  all  these  circum- 
stances, coupled  with  certain  enforced  absences,  no  apology  need  be  offered  for 
figures  in  the  statistical  tables  which  may  be  found  shghtly  less  in  some  instances 
than  in  the  preceding  year. 

The  officers  and  employees  attached  to  the  district  have  been  faithful  and  loyal 
in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  and  are  to  be  commended  for  their  spirit  of  sacrihce 
in  continuing  in  their  positions  without  complaint  in  spite  of  the  lack  of  such  material 
increase  in  pay  as  would  be  commensurate  with  the  increased  cost  of  li\dng.  This 
statement  is  not  made,  however,  with  any  failure  of  appreciation  of  the  bureau's 
and  department's  efforts  in  our  behalf. 

GENERAL  COMMENT. 

Tliere  has  been  the  heartiest  cooperation  between  the  immigration  service  in  this 
district  and  the  officials  of  the  Department  of  Justice  with  respect  to  the  handling  of 
cases  of  mutual  interest  to  both  offices.  Twenty-five  warrant  cases  have  resulted  from 
reports  fumiahed  by  officials  of  that  Department,  and  there  have  been  many  other 
investigations  which  did  not  result  in  the  issuance  of  warrants. 

Brief  comment  may  not  be  amiss  upon  one  incident  which  aift)8e  during  the  year, 
namely,  the  testing  in  the  local  district  court  of  the  provisions  of  the  law  and  rule 
respecting  subpceuas.  A  firm  of  Cleveland  attorneys  had  the  only  known  copy  of 
the  testimony  of  a  Chinese  witness  in  a  court  case.  Tliis  witness,  who  was  a  laborer, 
returned  to  China  within  a  few  months  after  he  had  so  testified,  and  later  attempted 
to  secure  readmission  as  a  merchant  of  San  Francisco.  The  fact  that  he  testified  in 
Cleveland,  and  the  testimony  so  given  by  him,  were  matters  touching  upon  his  right 
to  reenter  the  United  States,  as  this  information  contradicted  his  claim  of  mercantile 
status.  The  attorneys  were  requested  to  furnish  a  transcript  of  the  testimony,  whidi 
they  refused  to  do.  Accordingly  they  were  subpoenaed,  and  upon  their  further 
refusal  a  petition  was  filed  in  tne  district  court  praying  for  an  oraer  to  compel  the 
production  of  the  testimony.  After  due  hearing  the  request  was  granted  and  the  testi- 
mony furnished.  This,  I  believe,  was  the  first  court  action  under  the  subpo&na 
pro\dsion  of  the  act  of  February  5,  1917. 


INSPECTOR  IN  CHARGE,  DISTRICT  NO.  11,  COMPRISING  ILLINOIS, 
INDIANA,  MICHIGAN,  AND  WISCONSIN,  WITH  HEADQUARTERS  AT 
CHICAGO. 

DEPORTATIONS   (EXPULSIONS). 

The  total  number  of  warrant  cases  considered  was  462,  of  which  384  required  inves- 
tigation.  Orders  of  deportation  were  received  in  143  cases,  56  warrants  of  arrest  were 
canceled,  14  cases  are  pending  before  the  department,  and  45  before  this  office  at  the 
end  of  the  year.  Eight  Chinese  cases  were  investigated,  in  five  of  which  warrants 
were  issued.  One  Chinese  alien  was  ordered  deported,  and  the  remaining  cases  are 
still  pending. 
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FINANCIAL  AFFAIRS. 

The  allotment  for  the  y^r  was  $14,000,  and  total  disbursements  were  $14,281.20. 
No  fines  were  assessed  in  civil  or  criminal  proceedings  during  the  year. 

CHINESE  ARRESTED  BEFORE  UNrTED  STATES  COMMISSIONERS  AND  COURTS. 

Twenty-nine  cases  of  this  class  were  pending  from  last  year,  and  eight  new  cases 
instituted  during  the  year,  a  total  of  3?  cases  handled.  The  institution  of  new  prose- 
cutions has  been  limited  b)r  the  congested  condition  of  the  court  calendars,  and  the 
fact  that  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  secure  action  on  other  than  war  cases.  No 
orders  of  dischai^  have  been  entered  by  United  States  commissioners  or  district 
courts  during  the  year;  one  order  of  discharge  was  entered  by  the  District  Court  of 
Appeals.  In  nine  cases  deportation  has  been  ordered  by  conmiissioners,  all  of  whw'h 
were  appealed.  Four  Chinese  were  ordered  deported  by  district  courts,  three  of  whom 
have  Deen  deported.  Thirty-one  cases  remain  pending  before  commissioners  and 
courts. 

CIVIL   AND  CRIMINAL  CASES. 

No  new  cases  were  instituted  during  the  year,  and  no  pending  cases  (five  civil  and 
one  criminal)  were  disposed  of. 

WRrrS  OF  HABEAS   CORPUS   APPLIED  FOR. 

Xo  habeas  corpus  cases  containing  interesting  new  points  were  decided  during  the 
year;  except  that  Judge  Carpenter  niled  during  the  year  that  a  Chinese  admitted 
with  a  section  6  certificate  does  not  become  deportable  simply  because  he  subse- 
quently engages  in  laboring  work.  One  habeas  corpus  case  was  pending  from  last 
year,  and  two  new  cases  arose.    Two  are  still  pending. 

CHINESE  PREINVESTIGATION   MATTERS. 

Sixty-seven  applications  for  return  certificates  were  acted  upon  during  the  year,  55 
of  which  (15  laborers,  21  natives,  8  merchants,  and  11  students)  were  favorably  reported 
on.  Other  investigations  in  Chinese  matters  were  made  as  follows:  For  ports  of  entry, 
93;  application  for  duplicate  certificate,  1;  delivery  of  certificates,  16;  miscellaneous 
matters,  43;  cancelation  of  certificates,  4;  examined  for  position  of  Chinese  inter- 
preter, 2. 

INVESTIGATIONS. 

The  following  investigations  were  conducted:  Cases  of  applicants  for  entry,  G2; 
after  temporary  admission  or  admission  on  bond,  10;  warrant  cases,  38;  inspections 
for  naturalization  purposes,  386;  other  matters,  112. 

This  office  has  given  due  consideration  to  that  most  excellent  provision  of  the  present 
immigration  law  which  provides  for  the  deportation  of  aUen  convicts.  The  limited 
number  of  inspectors  attached  to  this  station  and  the  great  territory  to  be  covered 
made  it  difficult  to  get  preliminary  data  without  serious  expenditure  of  time  and  money. 
A  form  has  recently  been  devised  which  enables  officers  at  the  prisons  to  supply  us 
with  accurate  data  on  which  to  base  requests  for  verification  of  landing  and  warranto 
of  arrest.  By  the  use  of  this  form  the  expense  of  determining  the  status  of  hundreds 
of  alien  convicts  in  this  district  has  been  reduced  one-half. 

On  July  5,  1917,  105  residents  of  Rockford,  111.,  pleaded  guilty  to  faihire  to  register 
under  the  selective-service  law  and  were  sentenced  to  one  year  in  the  Chicago  House 
of  Correction.  Fifty-eight  were  found  to  be  aliens  and  warrants  for  their  arrest  were 
served.  Thirty-five  have  been  (Mxlered  deported.  Nine  warrants  have  been  canceled 
because  the  aliens  proved  residence  of  more  than  five  years  here,  and  14  cases  are  still 
pending.  Many,  if  not  all,  of  these  aliens  are  members  of  that  body  of  malcontents 
who  are  most  susceptible  to  anarchistic  propaganda,  and  their  deix>rtation  can  nut 
fail  to  be  beneficial  to  this  country. 

COOPERATION   WPFH  OTHER  BR.\NCHES   OF  THE   GOVERNMENT. 

This  office  has  cooperated  heartily  with  the  Department  of  Justice  and  other  inves- 
tigative branches  of  the  Government  dealing  with  war  activities.  All  information  of 
value  has  been  completely  investigted  by  our  own  officers,  according  to  the  circum- 
stances of  each  particular  case.  The  experiencie  of  our  officers  as  investigators  and 
the  ability  of  some  of  them  to  speak  foreign  languages  have  been  useful  to  other  services 
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on  numerous  occaeione.  And  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  other  branches  have  aided  this 
eervice  in  many  ways.  Partiailarly  is  this  true  in  dealing  with  alien  anarchists, 
against  whom  a  vigorous  campaign  has  been  waged  during  the  past  two  months. 

ALIEN   SEAMEN. 

The  number  of  vessels  arriving  in  this  district  from  foreign  (Canadian)  ports  is  small. 
The  total  number  last  year  was  101 ;  up  to  the  close  of  this  nscal  year  there  had  been  25 
entries — 6  by  vessels  of  foreign  register  and  19  by  American  vessels. 

There  still  remains  some  confusion  in  enforcing  rule  10  in  conjunction  with  the 
espionage  laws.  Vessel  officers  are  required  to  have  water-front  passes,  and  they  can 
not  understand  the  necessity  of  securing  another  card  from  our  ser-vice;  or,  if  they  have 
one  of  our  cards,  the  necessity  for  a  water-front  pass  from  the  Department  of  Justice. 


INSPECTOR  IN  CHARGE,  DISTRICT  NO.  12,  COMPRISING  MINNESOTA 
AND  NORTH  AND  SOUTH  DAKOTA,  WITH  HEADQUARTERS  AT  MIN- 
NEAPOLIS. 

DEPORTATIONS  (EXPULSIONS). 

The  principal  items  under  this  heading  are  as  follows:  Warrants  of  arrest  serv^ed,  67; 
deportations  effected,  25;  warrants  of  deportations  in  hand  and  not  executed  at  close 
of  year,  66  (some  aliens  on  parole,  and  others  detained  under  and  by  State  authority). 
A  total  of  87  cases  was  investigated  during  the  year,  and  15  are  now  pending. 

FINANCIAL  AFFAIRS. 

The  sum  of  $1,800  was  allotted  by  the  bureau  for  the  operation  of  this  district  for 
the  fiscal  year,  and  expenditures  totaled  $1,316.51,  lea\ang  a  credit  balance  of  $483.49. 

CONTRACT  LABOR. 

The  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  and  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Railway  Co.  was  charged  with 
imrK)rting  two  aliens  from  Canada  under  promise  of  employment  at  Minot,  N.  Dak. 
Civil  suit  under  the  contract-labor  clause  was  instituted,  and  verdict  for  the  defendant 
company  was  rendered  on  erroneous  instructions  from  the  presiding  judge,  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  refusing  to  sanction  an  appeal.  The  Sheffer  &  Roesum  Co.,  of 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  was  charged  with  advertising  in  Canada  for  leather  workers  in  viola- 
tion of  the  immigration  law.  However,  after  investigation,  the  case  was  dismissed 
on  recommendation  of  this  office. 

CHINESE   PREINVESTIGATION   MATTERS. 

Seventeen  Chinese  filed  applications  for  return  certificates,  of  which  14  were  granted 
and  3  denied. 

Four  other  Chinese  matters  were  investigated.  One  Chinese  was  arrested  by  the 
Duluth  office  under  department  warrant,  which  was  later  canceled.  Alien  was 
then  arrested  on  commissioner's  warrant  under  the  exclusion  law  and  discharged  on 
hearing. 

INVESTIGATIONS. 

Claims  of  10  alleged  American  citizens  in  Canada,  whose  return  to  the  United  States 
was  sought  by  the  Dominion  authorities,  were  investigated  by  this  office.  Investi- 
gations were  made  in  118  cases  prior  to  arrival  or  admission  of  aliens.  Other  miscel- 
laneous investigations  were  made  from  time  to  time.  One  hundred  and  eighty-one 
aliens  have  been  given  nunc  pro  tunc  examinations  for  naturalization  purposes,  and 
119  of  such  cases  are  open  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

PERSONNEL. 

I  respectfully  urge  the  immediate  assignment  of  an  additional  experienced  inspector 
to  this  station.  It  is  Impossible  to  cover  satisfactorily  the  vast  territory  embraced 
in  this  district  with  only  two  inspectors. 

The  bureau  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  its  attefnpt  to  adjust  and  equalize  salaries 
of  officers  doing  the  same  kind  and  claas  of  work  approximating  the  nigher  salaries 
now  paid  in  the  naturalization  and  other  services. 
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INSPECTOR  IN  CHARGE,  DISTRICT  NO.  13,  COMPRISING  MISSOURI, 
IOWA,  EASTERN  NEBRASKA,  EASTERN  KANSAS,  AND  EASTERN 
OKLAHOMA,  WITH  HEADQUARTERS  AT  ST.  LOUIS. 

Among  the  factors  which  have  greatly  increafied  our  work  this  year,  in  spite  of  the 
decreased  immigration,  are  features  of  the  new  law,  particularly  those  applying  to 
convicts  and  anarchists^  while  the  demand  for  nunc  pro  tunc  inspections  for  natural- 
ization and  numerous  investigations  made  necessary  by  the  registration  law  have 
added  immensely  to  the  demands  of  our  service.  Reports  from  the  Canadian  authori- 
ties regarding  deserters  from  the  British  and  Canadian  military  forces  have  reauired 
careful  attention,  and  the  activities  of  the  I.  W.  W.  have  called  for  inquiry  ana  con- 
sideration. 

We  are  watching  very  closely  the  development  in  the  trial  of  the  I.  W.  W.  members 
at  Chicago.  Various  sections  of  this  district  have  been  disturbed  bv  the  activities 
of  this  organization,  this  being  particularly  true  in  Oklahoma  and  Nebraska. 

I  beg  to  renew  the  suggestion  made  in  my  report  of  last  year  that  the  bureau  should 
lose  no  time  in  availing  itself  of  the  immensely  valuable  information  which  is  available 
throughout  the  country  from  the  records  of  the  registration  and  draft  boards,  dis- 
closing the  physical,  moral,  or  mental  unfitness  of  numerous  aliens  who  are  amenable 
to  deportation.  A  broad  and  general  investigation  of  these  fact49  and  conditions 
shoula  be  undertaken  without  delay,  and  proper  steps  taken  to  institute  warrant  pro- 
ceedings in  every  case  in  which  such  eviaence  is  obtainable  from  the  draft  records. 

The  enemy  ahen  registration  act  recently  passed  by  Congress  has  resulted  in  a 
tremendous  rudi  for  naturalization  in  this  section  of  the  country,  and  greatly  increased 
the  work  of  our  offices  in  various  lines  incident  to  petitions  for  naturalization. 

The  application  of  the  act  of  February  5  as  to  aliens  convicted  of  crime  committed 
in  America  has  brought  surprising  results.  In  various  parts  of  the  district  where 
I  had  rather  expected  to  find  the  local  prosecutors  and  superintendents  of  prisons 
luke-warm  or  unwilling  to  assist  in  bringing  about  the  deportation  of  these  classes,  the 
reverse  has  proven  true.  At  the  present  writing  there  are  more  than  50  warranta 
in  our  hands  in  the  cases  of  aliens  in  the  various  penitentiaries  and  reformatories 
in  this  district,  awaiting  action  when  I  have  sufficient  inspection  force,  while  sevend 
hundred  other  cases  have  been  reported,  which  have  not  as  yet  been  made  the  sub- 
ject of  inquiry. 

DEPORTATIONS    (EXPULSIONS). 

It  is  estimated  that  1,500  cases  were  given  consideration,  while  formal  investiga- 
tions were  had  in  608  cases.  One  hundred  and  twenty-eight  warranta  were  issued,  in 
addition  to  113  on  hand  and  unserved  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  Eighty-seven 
warrants  were  served  this  year  and  17  are  waiting  determination  at  the  c-lose  of  the 
fiscal  year.  Forty-two  aliens  have  actually  been  deported  and  128  warrants  of  deporta- 
tion are  on  hand,  awaiting  execution.  Thirty-six  cases  of  Chinese  believed  to  be 
subject  to  deportation  were  considered,  as  a  result  of  which  one  warrant  was  secured. 

FINANCIAL  AFFAIRS. 

The  total  allotment  for  the  year  for  this  district  was  $10,000,  disbursements  amounting 
to  $11,551.96. 

CHINESE    ARRESTED    BEFORE    UNITED    STATES    COMMISSIONERS    AND    COURTS. 

In  the  handling  of  Chinese  matters  before  the  judicial  branch  we  have  met  with 
a  reasonable  degree  of  success.  W^e  have  had  the  cooperation  of  the  United  States 
attorneys.  This  fact  is  true,  however,  that  owing  to  the  great  congestion  of  the  courts 
caused  by  slacker,  espionage  cases,  etc.,  we  are  unable  to  get  as  prompt  action  in 
these  (Chinese)  cases  as  heretofore. 

Two  Chinese  arrest  cafies  were  pending  from  last  year  and  one  new  one  was  instituted. 
One  alien  has  been  deported  and  the  other  two  were  dischaiged. 

CIVIL  SUITS. 

Three  suits  were  pending  from  the  preceding  year  and  one  new  proceeding  was 
instituted,  two  remaining  undisposed  of  at  this  time.  The  case  disposed  oi  was 
settled  by  compromise,  the  defendant  paying  $200  and  costs.  This  was  an  action 
involving  the  importation  of  farm  labor. 
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CSIMINAI.  CASKS. 

But  one  criminal  case  is  recorded  this  year,  which  was  pending  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year.  The  defendant  was  dischaii^ed  after  the  grand  jury  had  failed  to  indict 
her  for  perjury,  this  being  a  case  involving  white  slavery. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  a  Chinese  alien,  Sheung  Wah,  is  awaiting  action  of  the 
grand  jury  on  the  charge  of  uttering  a  fraudulent  c^tificate  of  residence. 

HABEAS  CORPUS  PROCEEOINQ8. 

Eleven  habeas  corpus  cases  were  pending  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  and  four  new 
cases  arose.  Three  cases  were  disposed  of  by  discharge  of  the  aliens  and  the  balance 
are  still  pending. 

WHITE-SLAVE   MATTERS. 

White-slave  matteis  in  this  district  during  the  past  year  do  not  appear  to  have 
shown  any  decided  increase  of  activity.  Tiiis  evil  surrounding  the  Army  camps 
and  cantonments  has  been  and  is  being  nandled  by  the  military  authorities,  who  are 
receiving  the  cooperation  of  the  local  officials. 

INVESTIGATIONS.     . 

Investigations  were  handled  as  follows:  Applicants  for  entry,  76;  after  admission, 
5;  warrant  cases,  136;  naturalization  matters,  131;  other  matters  (estimated),  1,500. 

Chinese  matters  were  also  made  the  subject  of  investigations  as  follows:  Applicants 
for  admission,  7;  preinvestigations,  34;  warrant  cases,  1;  miscellaneous  matters,  20;  to 
determine  lawful  residence,  28. 

Investi^tions  are  limited  only  by  the  capacity  of  the  working  force.  Not  one- 
fourth  of  me  legitimate  work  of  the  immigration  service  in  this  district  can  be  handled 
owing  to  the  depletion  of  our  force  under  present  conditions. 


INSPECTOR  IN  CHARGE,  DISTRICT  NO.  15,  COMPRISING  MONTANA  AND 
IDAHO,  WITH  HEADQUARTERS  AT  HELENA. 

DEPORTATIONS   (EXPULSIONS.) 

Sixty  warrants  of  arrest  were  applied  for  during  the  year,  as  a  result  of  the  consid- 
eration of  418  cases,  in  132  of  which  investigations  were  made,  56  warrants  were  issued, 
and  28  were  pending  from  last  year.  Twenty-one  aliens  were  deported,  14  warrants 
were  canceled,  8  aliens  escaped,  and  41  cases  are  still  pending.  In  Chinese  cases, 
one  warrant  was  issued  during  the  year,  and  one  case  is  undisposed  of. 

FINANCIAL  AFFAIRS. 

The  allotment  for  the  year  was  $4,700,  and  disbursements  w&e  $4,614.13. 

CHINESE    ARRESTED    BEFORE    UNriED    STATES    COMMISSIONERS    AND    COURTS. 

One  case  held  over  from  last  year  is  still  pending. 

WHITE-SLAVE  MATTERS. 

As  stated  in  my  report  for  last  year,  there  are  no  openly  conducted  "restricted 
districts"  either  in  Montana  or  Idaho,  and  therefore  evidence  upon  which  to  deport 
aliens  of  this  class  is  difficult  to  obtain,  especially  with  the  limited  office  force  in  this 
district. 

CHINESE   PREINVESTtOATION  MATTERS. 

A  total  of  31  cases  involving  applications  for  return  certificates  was  considered,  22 
certificates  have  been  granted  and  2  denied. 

INVESTIGATIONS. 

Twelve  investigations  were  made  in  connection  with  applicants  for  entry,  5  in  con- 
nection with  warrant  cases  from  other  districts,  204  aliens  were  examined  for  natu- 
ralization purposes,  miscellaneous  investigations  were  made  in  34  cases«-and  83  mises 
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of  aliens  entering  without  inspection  were  disposed  of.    Chinese  cases  other  than  pre- 
investigations  were  handled  to  the-number  of  16. 

A  number  of  cas^  of  alien  enemies  have  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  with  the  result  that  several  aUens  have  been  interned  under  presi- 
dential warrants. 

PERSO>rNEL. 

Notwithstanding  that  about  six  months  of  the  year  the  field  work  has  been  done 
principally  by  one  inspector,  more  cases  were  investigated  and  more  warrants  issued 
than  in  the  preceding  year.  This  district  has  been  seriously  handicapped  because 
of  unsufficient  field  force,  and  much  more  could  be  accomplished  if  the  needed  force 
were  supplied. 

INSPECTOR  IN  CHARGE,  DISTRICT  NO.  14,  COMPRISING  COLORADO, 
WYOMING,  UTAH,  WESTERN  NEBRASKA,  WESTERN  KANSAS,  AND 
WESTERN  OKLAHOMA,  WITH  HEADQUARTERS  AT  DENVER. 

DEPORTATIONS  (EXPULSIONS.) 

There  were  30  warrant  cases  pending  from  the  previous  fiscal  year,  and  during  the 
present  year  112  warrants  were  received.  Twenty- two  aliens  were  deported  on  war- 
rant, 9  warrants  were  canceled,  and  111  cases  are  pending,  59  of  the  last  number  re- 
lating to  Mexican  aliens  who  were  allowed  to  enter  as  agricultural  laborers.  Thirty- 
one  aliens  are  under  order  of  deportation,  but  have  not  oeen  deported  on  account  of 
existing  conditions. 

FINANCIAL  AFFAIRS. 

Allotment  for  this  district  was  $2,000  and  disbursements  were  $1,584.86. 

CHINESE   ARREST  CASES. 

Three  Chinese  were  arrested  on  judicial  warrants,  of  whom  two  were  deported. 

CHINESE  PREINVE8TIOATION   MATTERS. 

Thirteen  laborers  applied  for  return  certificates,  all  being  granted.  Two  students 
applied  for  return  certificates,  which  were  granted.  Two  "merchant's  sons"  were 
investigated  for  ports  of  entry,  and  were  admitted.  Five  other  investigations  were 
made  in  Chinese  matters,  and  three  certificates  of  residence  were  forwarded  the  bureau 
for  cancellation. 

OTHER  INVE8TI0ATION8. 

Thirty-four  investigations  were  made  where  certificates  of  arrival  for  naturalization 
purposes  were  issued;  58  investigations  in  the  cases  of  arriving  aliens,  and  75  miscel- 
laneous investigations  were  also  conducted.  We  have  also  assisted  the  Department 
of  Justice  and  the  Secret  Service  in  numerous  investigations. 


INSPECTOR  IN  CHARGE,  DISTRICT  NO.  20.  COMPRISING  ALASKA,  WITH 
HEADQUARTERS  AT  KETCHIKAN. 

APPUCATtONS. 

The  total  number  applying  for  entr>'  to  Alaska  during  the  )rear  just  closed  was  3,603, 
of  whom  3,589  were  admitted  and  14  debarred.  The  admitted  aliens  are  classified 
as  follows:  Immigrant  aliens,  259;  nonimmigrant  aliens,  78;  transients,  2,479;  tour- 
ists, 773. 

The  figures  show  a  decrease  this  year  of  50  per  cent  in  the  number  of  statistical 
aliens  applying  for  admission.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  high  wages  prevailinjg^ 
practicflJiy  throughout  the  United  States  have  turned  the  tide,  and  inst^  of  mi- 
grating  to  Alaska  each  spring,  men  are  now  lea\iiig  in  laige  numbers  to  accept  em- 
ployment below.  As  a  result  the  population  of  the  Territory  ia  much  less  than  at  any 
time  since  the  gold  rush  of  1898.  Immigration  through  this  district  is  entirely  through 
Canada,  and  the  restrictions  imposed  by  the  Canadian  military  laws  are  reflected  in 
our  figures. 

The  percentage  of  aliens  debarred  increased  about  50  per  cent,  due  principally  to 
the  illiteracy  feature  of  the  present  statute.  ^  , 
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CHINESE. 

During  the  past  year  no  Chinese  business  was  transacted  with  the  exceijtion  of  the 
checking  of  members  of  the  crews  of  vessels  and  the  Chinese  employed  in  the  can- 
neries located  in  this  vicinity. 

JAPANESB. 

Transit  privilege  was  allowed  56  Ja])anese,  destined  either  to  Vancouver  or  Vic- 
toria, B.C.,  from  upjjer  British  Coliunbia  and  Yukon  Territory,  and  vice  versa.  Two 
Japanese  of  the  immigrant  class  were  admitted  and  one  was  debarred  under  the  pro- 
visions of  Uie  executive  order. 

DEPORTATIONS  (EXPULSIONS). 

There  were  under  consideration  during  the  past  vear  28  cases  of  this  kind,  resulting 
in  the  submission  of  9  applications  for  warrants,  all  of  which  were  served.  Deporta- 
tion warrants  were  issued  in  6  cases  and  executed  in  3.  Three  arrest  warrants  were 
canceled  by  the  department.  Two  deportation  warrants  remain  unexecuted,  and 
one  case  is  still  pending. 

SEAMEN. 

Fourteen  seamen  made  application  for  admission,  all  of  whom  were  admitted. 
Only  4  desertions  were  reported,  none  of  these  being  Chinese  or  Japanese.  One 
stowaway  was  found  on  a  Yukon  River  steamer,  and  upon  examination  was  admitted. 

FINANCIAL  AFFAIRS. 

Head  tax  to  the  amount  of  $1,928  was  collected  and  $20  was  assessed  in  administra- 
tive fines  for  failure  to  furnish  crew  lists. 

The  sum  allotted  from  the  immigration  appropriation  for  the  operation  of  this 
district  was  $1,550.    The  total  expended  was  $1,576.66. 

INVESTIGATIONS. 

Fourteen  aliens  were  examined  for  naturalization  and  appropriate  certificates  of 
arrival  issued. 

WHITE-SLAVE  MATTERS. 

But  one  case  of  this  kind  warranting  prosecution  arose  during  the  year,  that  of 
Manuel  Lopez,  a  Hawaiian-born  Portuguese,  charged  with  having  brought  an  alien 
woman  from  Canada  for  an  immoral  purpose.  The  case  of  one  prostitute  was  taken 
up  and  she  is  now  under  order  of  deportation  to  Canada. 

Small  red-light  districts  continue  to  exist  in  the  various  mining  camps  throughout 
the  territory. 

COOPERATION   WITH   OTHER  DEPARTMENTS. 

The  closest  relations  are  maintained  with  United  States  marshals  and  attorneys 
throughout  the  territory,  also  with  the  various  investigating  officers  who  are  from 
time  to  time  detailed  to  this  part  of  the  United  States  by  other  departments.  The 
white  population  of  Alaska  aoes  not  exceed  probably  40,000  at  the  present  time, 
and  is  to  a  considerable  extent  composed  of  unnaturalized  foreign-born.  Many  of 
these  have  gotten  into  the  clut<*hes  of  the  law  as  a  result  of  their  disloyal  remarks, 
and  sentences  of  from  six  months  to  a  year,  with  heavy  fines,  have  been  imposed 
upon  them  by  the  courts.  One  alien  now  serving  a  sentence  of  a  year  for  seditious 
utterances  is  under  order  of  deportation  to  Norway,  and  the  case  of  a  Swede  convicted 
of  the  same  offense  is  now  before  the  department.  The  moral  effect  of  a  few  expu!- 
Bions  for  such  offenses,  especially  upon  a  community  ha\ang  in  its  midst  a  number 
of  aliens  possessed  of  proclivities  of  a  similar  nature,  is  very  beneficial,  and  certainly 
meets  with  the  approval  of  the  public  at  large. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  report  that  the  relations  existing  between  the  officers  of  this 
district,  as  well  as  with  officials  of  other  branches  of  the  Government  service,  have 
been  most  harmonious. 
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COMMISSIONER  OF  IMMIGRATION,  MONTREAL,  CANADA,  IN  CHARGE 
OF  DISTRICT  NO.  1,  COMPRISING  CANADIAN  ATLANTIC  SEAPORTS 
AND  THE  CANADIAN  BORDER  EAST  OF  THE  EASTERLY  LINE  OF 
MONTANA,  WITH  HEADQUARTERS  AT  MONTREAL. 

APPLICATIONS. 

Although  the  number  of  aliens  accounted  for  statistically  is  shown  to  be  considerably 
less  than  was  reported  in  previous  years,  the  bureau's  attention  is  drawn  to  the  fact 
that  the  fewer  aliens  were  manifested  by  no  means  represents  any  corresponding 
diminution  in  the  volume  of  inspection  work  which  officers  in  this  district  were 
called  upon  to  perform. 

It  can  be  safely  said  that  the  present  immigration  law,  because  of  each  of  its  pro- 
visions, including  payment  of  head  tax,  having  been  made  applicable  to  all  aliens, 
and  because  of  the  many  new  features  which  officers  are  required  to  apply,  has  become 
a  most  difficult  measure  to  enforce  along  the  land  boundaries,  and  places  upon  the 
officers  such  work  and  responsibilities  that  substantial  increase  in  help  has  been 
shown  to  be  an  lu^nt  necessity  ever  since  the  law  became  operative. 

Continuance  of  war  conditions  that  serve  to  make  transoceanic  travel  increaaingly 
difficult  have  of  course  prevented  the  arrival  at  Canadian  ocean  ports,  as  well  as  at 
our  own' United  States  ports,  of  aliens  of  the  immigrant  class  in  any  considerable 
numbers.  The  staff  of  officers  continued  at  Canadian  seaports  is  now  only  sufficient 
to  keep  our  organization  intact  and  to  meet  all  the  obligations  resting  upon  our  service 
as  a  party  to  the  Canadian  agreement,  and  the  wisdom  of  continuing  officers  at  Cana- 
dian ports  during  the  prevalence  of  iJie  war  has  been  demonstrated  in  unnumbered 
instances  when  our  omcers  have  been  the  medium  through  which  most  valuable 
information  of  a  confidential  character  has  been  supplied  our  Government,  and  the 
services  rendered  by  these  faithful  employees  by  way  of  caring  for  submarine  victims 
that  lubve  been  landed  at  Canadian  ports  during  the  year  have  been  invaluable. 

During  the  year  35,514  applicants  for  entry  to  the  United  States  were  admitted 
and  5,599  debarred  (of  whom  2,806  were  of  the  nonstatistical  class),  making  a  total 
of  41,113  examined  and  recorded  in  immigration  statistics.  Of  this  number  40,840 
were  recorded  at  Canadian  border  ports  and  273  at  the  Atlantic  seaports  of  Canada. 
AH  those  examined  at  the  Atlantic  seaports  were  admitted,  while  at  the  border  5,599, 
or  13.61  per  cent,  were  debarred.  There  were  in  addition  to  those  included  in  the 
following  figures  3,927  refused  examination  on  account  of  being  either  unable  or  un- 
willing to  provide  for  payment  of  head  tax;  1,257  returned  from  the  border  for  board 
of  special  mquiry,  who  failed  to  appear  for  examination,  and  370  referred  to  boards 
of  speciGLl  inquiry  by  inspectors  on  auty  at  railwav  stations  and  docks  who  also  faOed 
to  appear  for  examination,  making  a  grsmd  total  of  46,667  applicants.  There  were 
also  ld,839  United  States  citizens  returning  to  a^in  take  up  their  permanent  resi- 
dence in  the  United  States  after  having  had  a  residence  in  Canada,  and  20,919  aliens 
of  the  non  statistical  class  were  admitted  for  transit  purposes.  Seven  thousand  two 
hundred  and  fifty-one  of  the  aliens  admitted  to  the  United  States  in  this  district 
were  males  between  the  aees  of  18  and  40. 

Chinese  immigration. — ^The  total  number  of  Chinese  applying  for  entry  was  (includ- 
ing 29,712  in  transit)  29.747,  of  whom  29,724  were  admitted  and  23  debarred,  all  of 
the  latter  on  the  groima  of  being  afiUcted  with  trachoma.  These  figures  indude  7 
rc^ar  Chinese  applicants  who  were  admitted  for  temporarv  purposes,  or  were  read- 
mitted after  a  brief  absence  in  Canada,  not  included  in  the  statistical  figures  pre- 
viously given. 

Japanese  immigration.— Japanese  to  the  number  of  12  applied  for  admission,  of 
whom  8  were  admitted  and  4  oiebarred.  All  those  admitted  were  non  laborers,  entitled 
to  passports.  The  4  debarred  were  classed  as  laborers,  3  being  without  passports  of 
any  kind,  while  1  held  proper  passport  but  was  debarred  as  a  contract  laborer.  All 
were  residents  of  Canada. 

DEPORTATIONS  (EXPULSIONS,  NOT  INCLUDING  CHINESE). 

Under  this  head  the  following  is  reported:  Cases  considered,  2,525;  cases  investi- 
gated, 1,061;  warrants  applied  for,  1,354;  warrants  issued,  1,284;  warrants  served, 
991;  warrants  canceled,  426;  warrants  executed.  565. 

The  cases  of  447  United  States  citizens  ordered  deported  from  Canada  to  the  United 
States  were  investigated.  Two  hundred  and  eighty-five  such  deportations  from 
Canada  actually  occurred  during  the  year,  and  54  cases  are  pending,  while  108  cases 
were  dropped  because  of  nonproof  of  American  citizenship  or  for  other  reasons. 

87277*'— LAB  1918 35  ^  , 
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SXFUL8I0NS  (gHINESB). 

Twelve  wanantB  were  applied  for  in  cases  of  Chinese  aliens  on  the  grounds  of  entry 
without  inspection  and  beine  found  in  the  United  States  in  violation  of  the  exclusion 
lawB»  this  occuiring  as  a  result  of  investigations  conducted  in  34  cases.  Seven  of  these 
Chinese  were  deported,  and  13  cases  are  pending  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

Much  time  and  labor  would  be  spared  were  our  service  so  organized  as  to  provide 
at  each  of  the  important  stations  omcen  especiall^r  trained  in  the  handling  of  depart- 
ment warrants,  but  with  the  never-ending  changes  in  the  personnel,  service  of  warrants 
must  be  diq)08ed  of  as  best  we  may. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  Dominion  authorities  again  effected  the  deportation 
from  Canada  of  a  large  mmiber  of  United  States  citizens  who  were  found  deportable 
under  Canadian  law,  and  as  in  previous  years  the  matter  of  investigating  the  citizen- 
ship of  these  deportees  before  authcHizing  their  return  to  the  United  States  has  entailed 
a  vast  amount  of  work. 

I  have  many  times  called  attention  to  the  difficulties  met  with  in  providing  for  the 
return  to  the  United  States  of  citizens  thereof  under  order  of  deportation  from  Canada 
who,  by  reason  of  long  absence  from  the  State  where  last  domiciled,  have  lost  the 
right  to  return  thereto  for  public  care.  In  justice  to  all  concerned,  the  Government 
should  arrive  at  some  working  understanding  with  the  authorities  of  the  various  States 
which  would  provide  for  the  prompt  reception  and  care  of  dependent  citizens  ordered 
deported  from  Canada. 

FINANCIAL  AFFAIRS. 

The  allotment  for  this  district  for  the  year  was  $40,000,  and  expenditures  totaled 
$27,535.54.  Head  tax  in  the  sum  of  $216,248  was  deposited  in  the  New  York  sub- 
treasury,  while  $1,272  is  held  on  special  deposit  on  account  of  head  tax  at  the  close 
of  the  year.   Tlie  total  amount  of  fines  assessed  in  criminal  cases  was  $6,089. 

CHINB8B  ARBB8TBD   BEFORB   UNITBO   8TATB8  COMHISSIONBBS  AND  OOURTS. 

Two  Chinese  persons  were  arrested  on  comnussioners'  warrantB,  one  of  whom  was 
discharged  and  one  deported,  while  two  cases  pending  before  higher  courts  at  the  close 
of  the  previous  year  are  still  undisposed  of. 

HABBA8  OORPUB  CA8B8  (cHINBSB). 

Six  cases  of  this  character  were  pending  from  the  previous  fiscal  year,  and  writs 
were  secured  in  ei^ht  new  cases  during  the  present  ^ear.  On  final  disposition  five 
of  the  aliens  were  dischareed,  one  was  deported,  and  eig^t  cases  are  pending  on  appeal 
to  circuit  courts  of  appeals. 

In  the  last  three  reports  attention  has  been  invited  to  the  lack  of  prosecutions  for 
violation  of  the  contract-labor  features  of  the  law.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  are 
a  large  number  of  aliens  debarred  every  year  as  contract  laborers,  for  the  past  three 
yeara  there  has  not  been  a  single  action  instituted,  so  far  as  the  writer  is  informed,  in 
cases  of  the  nature  under  discussion. 

There  is  also  a  decided  variance  in  the  different  judicial  districts  as  to  the  seriousness 
with  which  a  violation  of  the  immoral  features  of  the  immigration  law  are  regarded. 
In  one  particular  judicial  district,  although  there  were  a  number  of  cases  in  which 
women  nad  been  impcnrted  for  an  immoral  purpose,  we  were  able  to  bring  only  two 
cases  to  a  successful  conclusion,  and  in  these  cases  the  defendants  were  fined  $10 
each.  As  opposed  to  the  action  taken  bv  the  court  and  Department  of  Justice  officials 
in  that  distnct,  particular  attention  is  invited  to  the  fact  that  in  the  eastern  district 
of  Michigan  14  cases  involving  a  violation  of  the  immoral  features  of  the  law  were 
successfmlv  prosecuted,  the  penalties  ranging  from  $50  fine  and  imprisonment  to  a 
sentence  of  two  years'  imprisonment  and  a  fine  of  $2,000  imposed. 

CHINESE  SMUaOLINQ  PROBECUTIONS. 

Of  cases  of  this  character  there  were  pending  at  the  close  of  last  year  23  cases,  and 
10  new  prosecutions  were  instituted  during  the  year.  One  conviction  was  had,  pro- 
ceedings were  dismissed  in  10  cases,  and  1  bond  was  forfeited,  and  21  are  still  pending. 

WHrrS-SLAVB  MATTERS. 

During  the  year  157  prostitutes,  or  alien  women  entering  the  United  States  for  an 
immoral  purpose,  were  apprehended  by  our  officers  at  the  boundary,  and  of  this 
number  95  prostitutes  or  immoral  women  were  debarred  by  boards  of  special  inquiry, 
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18  were  also  58  procurers.  During  the  same  period  35  prostitutes  and  19  procurers  or 
persons  receiving  proceeds  of  prostitution  were  deported  under  department  warrants. 

The  following  cases  involving  a  violation  of  section  3' of  the  act  of  February  20, 1907, 
and  section  4  of  the  act  of  Februarv  5,  1917  (attempting  to  import  alien  woipen  for  an 
immoral  purpose),  were  handled  in  this  distiiot:  Gases  reported  to  United  States 
attorneys  who  advised  acainst  prosecution,  10;  cases  carriea  to  a  successful  conclu- 
sion, 18;  grand  jvay  failea  to  inoict,  1;  cases  pending^,  3. 

In  connection  with  the  deportation  of  women  and  girls  on  the  grounds  of  immorality^ 
I  have  to  state  that  aside  from  the  activities  of  such  institutions  as  the  Florence  Gnt* 
teuton  Homes  and  the  Salvation  Army,  there  has  been  no  particular  activity  on  the 
part  of  reform  societies  looking  to  the  welfare  of  these  umortunates.  Our  service, 
nowever,  has  been  instrumental  in  rescriing  many  yotmg  girls  and  returning  them 
to  their  parents  who  otherwise  might  have  been  led  into  a  life  of  shame. 

In  this  connection  it  should  not  be  understood  that  the  figures  given  of  women  and 
girls  apprehended  in  the  act  of  entering  the  United  States  for  an  immoral  purpose 
represent  the  sum  total  of  the  number  actually  apprehended.  In  questioning  ahens, 
officers  must  necessarily  exerdse  considerable  tact  and  diplomacy,  and  particularly 
is  this  true  where  immorality  is  concerned.  Where  only  circimistantiiu  evidence 
exists,  no  concrete  evidence  being  obtainable,  the  aliens  are  generally  excluded  as 
persons  likely  to  become  public  charges,  although  all  the  facts  surrounding  the  case 
indicate  that  the  aliens  are  entering  the  United  States  either  for  the  purposes  of  prosti- 
tution or  for  joining  their  paramours.  Niunerous  cases  could  be  cited  as  an  illustration 
of  the  foregoing. 

In  ever^r  instance  where  poadble  aliens  who  are  debarred  or  turned  back  for  board 
of  special  inquiry  are  returned  to  Oanada  without  being  detained  over  night,  and  it 
is  seldom  that  a  jail  or  other  public  institution  is  resorted  to  in  these  cases.  In  some 
warrant  caseSj  however,  where  the  aliens  are  so  excessively  immoral  that  various 
welfare  societies  do  not  feel  capable  of  looking  after  them  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
their  facilities  are  inadequate  for  the  detention  of  persons  seeking  to  escape,  it  has 
been  necessary  to  place  them  in  county  jails,  but  in  every  instance  where  this  was 
done  the  character  of  the  alien  was  sucn  that  temporary  jiol  detention  would  not  be 
at  all  likely  to  work  any  particular  hardship. 

In  summing  up  the  situation,  I  believe  we  are  justified  in  stating  that  the  handling 
of  females  of  the  inunoral  class  has  been  carriea  out  in  the  most  judicious  manner 
possible,  and  in  every  instance  where  the  op^rtunity  offered  steps  have  been  taken 
looking  to  the  restoration  of  the  unfortimate  girl  or  woman  to  her  parents  or  husband, 
as  the  case  might  be,  and  by  so  doins,  many  erring  yoimg  girh  have  been  led  back  to 
the  paths  of  rectitude  and  many  husbands  and  wives  have  become  reconciled. 

OONTRAOT  LABOB. 

A  total  of  509  aliens  were  debarred  by  boards  of  special  inquiry  as  contract  laborers. 
Of  this  number,  254  appealed  to  the  department,  48  of  whom  were  admitted  on  ap- 
peal.   Thirty  cases  were  pending  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

There  is  assigned  to  duty  in  this  district  at  tlie  present  time  but  one  oflScer  employed 
under  the  authority  of  section  24  of  the  immigration  act,  said  officer  being  stationed 
at  Buffalo..  He  has  investigated  numerous  contract  labor  cases,  and  alBo  a  large 
number  of  applications  made  by  employers  in  the  United  States  to  import  labor 
under  the  provisions  of  rule  27  of  the  immigration  regulations. 

WOBK  OF  THE   aCEDICAL  OFFICERS. 

During  the  year  for  which  report  is  now  being  submitted,  via  the  ports  of  this 
district,  approximately  9,500,000  passengers  crossed  the  boundary  from  Canada  to 
the  United  States,  ana  of  this  immense  traffic  less  than  50,000  were  subjected  to  the 
scrutiny  of  our  medical  officers. 

Of  the  less  than  50,000  aliens  who  were  subjected  to  medical  Inspection  at  the 
various  stations  in  this  district  last  year,  521  were  found  to  be  afflicted  with  physical 
or  mental  ailments  that  served  to  debar  them  outright,  and  1,336  were  found  suffer- 
ing from  minor  physical  or  mental  defects  which  were  deemed  contributory  causes 
for  exduflion. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  percentage  of  aliens  medically  inspected  who  were  found 
physically  or  mentally  undesirable  is  high,  and  it  seems  only  reasonable  to  contend 
that  the  extension  of  medical  work  along  the  Canadian  border  would  in  all  probability 
result  beneficially  to  the  country.  There  are  61  ports  of  entry  to  the  United  States 
within  the  limits  of  district  No.  1,  and  medical  officers  are  provided  at  only  the 
principal  ports--24  in  number. 

In  view  of  the  experiences  which  we  are  already  meeting  in  connection  with  the 
examination  of  returned  soldiers  and  their  dependents,  I  feel  that  I  can  not  too 
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emphatically  suggest  that  in  my  judgment  the  bureau  may  well  afford  to  give  earnest 
consideration  to  the  strenghtenm^  of  that  branch  of  the  service  which  pertains  to  the 
medical  inspection  of  aliens,  particularly  in  this  Canadian  border  district. 

INYESnQATIONS. 

During  the  year  our  records  show  that  there  were  a  total  of  2,904  investigationfl 
conducted  by  officers  in  this  district  in  regard  to  general  immigration  matters,  and 
202  investigations  in  connection  with  the  administration  of  the  Chinese-exclusion 
laws,  a  grand  total  of  3,106.  These  may  be  classified  as  follows:  Applicants  for  entry, 
417 ;  after  admission,  125;  warrant  cases,  918;  naturalization  matters,  431;  other  matters, 
1,013.  The  Chinese  investigations  were:  Cases  of  applicants  for  entry,  27;  preinvesti- 
gations,  50;  after  temporary  admission,  3;  warrant  cases,  42;  to  determine  lawful 
residence,  62;  Chinese  smuggling,  18. 

PERSONNEL. 

Experience  of  the  past  year  serves  to  convince  me  more  strongly  than  ever  that 
some  immediate  action  should  be  taken  by  the  bureau  and  department  looking  to 
streng^thenin^  the  personnel  of  the  force  employed  in  this  district,  so  that  more  effi- 
cient inspection  may  be  had. 

The  first  serious  impairment  of  the  personnel  resulted  from  many  of  our  best  officers 
leaving  for  military  training  camps.  A  second  instalment  of  our  best  officers  resigned 
to  accept  employment  in  other  departments  of  Grovemment  work  at  substantial 
increases  in  salary;  other  good  officers  were  called  to  the  colors  under  the  selective 
service  regulations;  and  lastly  a  badly  depleted  eligible  register  resulted  in  the 
appointment  of  many  inspectors  to  fill  the  above  vacancies  whose  lack  of  adapta- 
bility to  our  work  was  painfully  apparent  from  the  moment  of  their  identification 
with  the  service. 

It  is  cause  for  much  regret  that  the  best  officers  in  our  service  are  permitted  to  leave 
for  employment  in  other  branches  of  the  Government  service  on  account  of  more 
attractive  salaries.  Seriously  considered,  immigration  work  seems  as  vital  to  the 
welfare  of  the  country  as  is  the  work  to  which  our  officers  go  in  other  departments. 
Revenues  now  resulting  from  the  head  tax  will  justify  appointment  to  and  retention 
in  our  service  of  the  very  best  men  obtainable.  Under  the  present  policy  it  has 
become  practically  impossible  to  find  suitable  help  to  fill  positions  of  a  supervisory 
character. 

I  respectfully  submit  that  a  higher  standard  of  work  can  hardly  be  looked  for  so 
long  as  the  upbuilding  and  strengthenifig  of  the  service  remains  dependent  upon  the 
pobcy  just  outlined.  If  the  maximum  of  good  is  to  be  had  from  tne  enforcement  of 
the  immigration  law  now  operative,  it  seems  most  essential  that  our  service  must  be 
made  attractive  to  men  possessed  of  qualifications  to  warrant  the  expectation  that  if 
taken  into  the  employment  of  the  bureau  they  will  develop  in  a  manner  to  fit  them 
successfully  to  discharge  any  duty  to  which  they  may  be  assigned. 

With  the  introduction  of  the  present  immigration  law  and  the  greater  revenue  that 
would  be  derived  from  the  new  head  tax  provision,  inspectors  in  this  district  were 
congratulating  themselves  that  long  hours  of  duty  for  seven  days  a  week,  including 
all  hoUdays,  would  soon  be  a  thing  of  the  past.  Instead  of  relief,  however,  the  situa- 
tion has  actually  become  more  onerous,  ana  the  employees  have  really  been  compelled 
to  contribute  more  overtime  than  ever  before,  and  to  continue  to  work  seven  days  a 
week,  as  in  the  past.  It  is  sincerely  hoped  that  during  the  coming  fiscal  year  the 
department  may  find  it  possible  to  supply  a  sufficient  number  of  help  to  render 
practicable  a  readjustment  of  the  work  conditions  now  prevailing  at  some  of  the  sub- 
stations in  this  district,  so  that  each  employee  may  be  accorded  one  day's  rest  in 
seven,  which  arrangement  is  now  imiversally  considered  to  be  both  necessary  and 
just. 

SUPERVISING  INSPECTOR,  DISTRICT  NO.  23,  COMPRISING  TEXAS  (EX- 
CEPT DISTRICT  NO.  9),  NEW  MEXICO,  ARIZONA,  AND  SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA,  WITH  HEADQUARTERS  AT  EL  PASO. 

APPLICATIONS. 

Applications  for  admission  upon  the  part  of  aliens  coming  to  remain  temporarily,  aa 
well  as  those  intending  to  reside  permanently,  were  entertained  and  passed  upon  to 
the  number  of  89,677.  Of  these,  86,846  were  admitted  and  2,830,  or  8.16  per  cent, 
were  debarred.  One  thousand  seven  hundriad  and  seventy-one  illiterate  alieni 
withdrew  applications  for  admission,  and  5,745  were  unwilling  or  unable  to  pay  head 
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JAPANESE  DCMIORATION. 

A  total  of  91  Japanese  were  admitted,  and  16  were  debarred,  15  of  these  latter  on 
the  ground  of  being  without  proper  passports. 

CHINESE  IMMIGRATION. 

But  six  Chinese  applied  for  admission  during  the  year,  all  of  whom  were  admitted. 

ALIEN  AGRICULTURAL  LABORERS. 

There  were  9,401  alien  laborers  admitted  to  the  United  States  from  Mexico  under  the 
department's  exceptions  to  the  contract  labor,  head  tax  and  illiteracy  provisions  of  the 
immigration  act.  The  9,401  laborers  admitted  during  the  fiscal  year  consisted  of 
agricultural  laborers  exclusively.  It  was  not  until  the  closinfi;  days  of  the  fiscal  year 
covered  by  this  report  that  the  department  extended  the  indulgences  contemplated 
by  its  later  orders  to  alien  laborers  coming  to  accept  emplo^rment  in  certain  specified 
pursuits  other  than  agricultural,  and  information  concerning  these  exceptions  did 
not  become  known  in  time  to  i>ennit  the  same  being  availed  of  by  the  industries 
designated  in  the  very  limited  time  interveninfi^. 

The  heaviest  im^rtations  of  farm  labor  have  oeen  made  in  behalf  of  the  sugar  beet 
opwers  of  California,  Colorado,  Utah,  and  Idaho,  and  the  cotton  growers  of  Arizona. 
There  ifl  every  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  through  the  organization  of  cooperative 
organizations  among  the  farmers  producing  diversified  crops,  aided  by  the  newly 
created  United  States  Emplo^ent  Service  ,a  great  impetus  will  be  given  to  the  demand 
for  fann  laborers  generally  in  the  coming  year.  The  extension  of  the  exceptions  to 
embrace  railroad  maintenance  of  way  laborers  and  those  coming  to  accept  exnployment 
in  mining  and  the  construction  of  buildings  for  or  bv  the  Government  in  Texas  and 
adjacent  to  the  border  in  the  States  of  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and  California  will 
also,  no  doubt,  give  a  stimulus  to  the  flow  to  the  border  of  this  class  of  labor  in  the 
ensuing  year. 

DEPORTATIONS   (EXPULSIONB). 

There  were  168  warrant  cases  pending  from  last  year,  657  new  warrants  were  issued 
and  served  during  this  year,  and  21  warrants  have  been  issued  but  not  served,  a  total 
of  1,046  cases  under  consideration.  Of  the  aliens  involved,  625  have  been  deported, 
69  warrants  were  canceled,  23  escaped  or  disappeared  prior  to  receipt  of  warrant  of 
arrest,  4  died,  44  were  transferred  to  other  districts,  and  279  are  pending. 

The  foregoing  fi^es  show  an  increase  of  nearly  50  per  cent  in  the  number  of  deporta- 
tion proceeding  instituted  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year.  This  increase  is 
due  mainly  to  illegal  entries  resulting  from  efforts  on  the  pajt  of  aliens  to  evade  the 
increued  head  tax  and  illiteracy  features  of  the  new  act  without  obligatins  themselves 
to  the  acceptance  of  employment  in  agricultural  pursuits  and  return  to  Mexico  at  the 
termination  thereof.  ** 

During  the  year  8,811  aliens  were  permitted  voluntarily  to  return  to  Mexico  without 
resort  to  formal  warrant  proceedings. 

SEAMEN. 

It  was  necessary  to  inspect  during  the  year  7,479  alien  crew  men,  who  arrived  on 
658  vessels.  In  this  number  are  included  739  Japanese,  who  arrived  as  seamen  on 
18  vessels,  and  47  Chinese  who  arrived  on  7  vessels. 

Forty-five  seamen  applied  for  admisBion,  7  of  whom  were  finally  excluded.  One 
bundled  and  ninety-seven  seamen  were  discharged  to  reship,  and  8  desertions  were 
reported,  4  of  which  were  Japanese.  Two  hundred  and  eighty  seamen's  identification 
cards  were  issued. 

BTOWAWAYB. 

Six  stowaways  and  one  workawa^r  arrived  at  ports  in  this  district,  three  of  the  stow- 
aways having  been  refused  admission. 

FINANCIAL  AFFAIBS. 

The  total  of  head  tax  collected  during  the  fiscal  year  is  1127,376.  Administrative 
fines  were  assessed  to  the  amount  of  1725.  Fines  amounting  to  $2,010  were  assessed 
by  courts  in  criminal  prosecutions  under  the  immigration  and  Chinese-exclusion 
acts.  The  allotment  for  the  district  was  166,000,  and  disbursements  aggregated 
W'276.  r^^^^T^ 
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CHINB8B  ARREST  CASES. 

During  the  year  there  were  eieht  OhineBe  arrested  under  the  exclusion  laws.  There 
were  17  cases  pending  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  year.^  In  addition,  132  Chinese 
cases  were  handled  under  departmental  warrant  proceedings,  maldng  a  total  of  157 
Chinese  handled  under  both  judicial  and  departmental  procedure,  of  which  number 
91  were  deported,  36  dischargisd  by  courts  or  warrants  canceled,  and  2  transferred  to 
other  districts  where  the  Chinese  had  proceeded,  leaving  28  cases  nending. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  present  fiscal  year  a  number  of  Chinese  of  Mexicali  and  vicin- 
ity were  induced  to  come  to  the  United  States  by  reason  of  widely  circulated  nunors 
that  the  operation  of  the  exclusion  acts  would  be  suspended  for  the  period  of  the  war. 
Prompt  and  vigorous  measures  by  officers  of  this  service  checked  wnat  threatened  to 
develop  into  a  serious  situation.  Fifty-two  of  the  Chinese  arrested  following  unlawful 
entry  caused  bv  such  rumors  expressed  a  willingness  to  return  to  Mexicali,  and  they 
were  permittea  to  do  so.  Aside  from  this  imusual  movement  at  and  near  Calexico 
the  year  witnessed  a  steady  diminution  of  Chinese  arrests  throughout  the  district, 
which  gratifying  situation  is  directly  attributable  to  the  steadily  diminishing  efforts 
to  effect  illegal  entry  on  the  part  of  such  aliens.  The  factors  contributing  to  the  laige 
decrease  of  these  illegal  activities  may  be  epitomized  as  follows: 

1.  Discouragement  resulting  from  vigilant  patrol  and  train  inspection. 

2.  Prevalence  of  revolutionary  disorders  in  Mexico. 

3.  Demand  for  oriental  labor  in  the  cotton  fields  of  Lower  California,  at  wages 
substantially  in  excess  of  those  theretofore  obtaining. 

There  were  740  Chinese  transients  admitted  during  the  year. 

CRIMINAL  PR08BCT7TION8   (CHINESE). 

Nine  cases  of  conspiracy  were  pending  from  last  year,  of  which  three  were  dismissed 
and  the  balance  are  still  pending.  SiBven  criminal  prosecutions  were  instituted 
during  the  fiscal  year  1918.  from  which  two  convictions  were  had. 

Of  criminal  cases  other  tnan  Chinese,  110  were  considered  during  the  year^  of  which 
13  were  pending  from  1917.  In  these  cases  63  convictions  were  hiul^  involving  penal- 
ties aggrejgating  34  years,  8  months,  and  22  days,  and  fines  amoimting  to  $1,790. 

Four  civil  suits  are  now  pending,  which  involve  violations  of  the  contract  labor 
law,  with  penalties  aggregating  $10,000. 

WRFTS  OF  HABEAS  CORPUS. 

Four  writs  of  habeas  corpus  were  applied  for,  of  which  all  were  denied;  two  of  the 
aliens  concerned  have  been  actually  deported. 

WHITE-SLAVE   MATTERS. 

No  evidence  has  been  unearthed  indicating  the  existence  in  this  district  during 
the  year  of  systeimatized  or  oraanized  efforts  to  carry  on  the  heinous  traffic  commonly 
known  as  "white  slavery.'*  Isalated  acts  of  individual  exploitation  of  women  come 
to  light  from  time  to  time,  and  are  promptly  dealt  with  by  the  appropriate  authorities. 

An  influx  of  Mexican  "clandestinas**  (clandestine  prostitutes)  impelled  by  cupidity 
to  risk  a  jail  or  penitentian'  sentence,  in  returning  to  the  United  States  after  previous 
deportation  or  exclusion,  has  constituted  a  peculiar  but  withal  not  unnatunu  sequel 
to  the  campaign  inaugurated  during  the  past  year  to  abate  open  prostitution  in  com- 
munities adjacent  to  the  border.  Many  of  these  clandestinas  were  first  tried  in  the 
police  courts  on  vagrancy  charges,  and  then  surrendered  to  this  service  for  prosecution 
and  deportation.  The  majority  of  them  are  afflicted  with  gonorrhea  or  syphilis,  or 
both. 

Of  the  726  aliens  deported  this  year,  284  were  charged  with  being  of  the  sexually 
immoral  classes,  278  being  of  Mexican  nationality. 

During  the  year  there  were  debarred  a  total  of  173  aliens  on  the  ground  that  they 
belonged  to  the  sexually  immoral  classes. 

Of  me  total  number  of  convictions  secured  in  this  district  during  the  past  year  for 
violations  of  the  provisions  of  the  immigration  and  Chinese-exclusion  acts,  44  were 
of  persons  chaiged  with  violating  the  "  wmte  slave ''  provisions  of  the  immigration  law. 

GONTRAOT  LABOR. 

During  the  year  73  cases  involving^  alleged  violations  of  the  alien  contract  labor 
provisions  of  the  act  arose  in  this  distnct.  Of  these,  70  investigations  were  conducted 
by  immigration  officers  and  3  by  a  section  24  inspector.  Only  two  suits  were  insti- 
tuted, one  against  the  Montana  Mines  Co.,  of  Arizona,  and  the  other  against  the  Roptf 
Milling  Co.,  ot  New  Mexico.    These  suits  are  now  pending. 
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WORK   OF   MBDICAL  OFFICERS. 

On  the  whole  the  spirit  of  cooperation  manifested  bjr  public-health  officers  toward 
immigration  officers  has  been  satisfactory,  although  difficulty  has  been  experienced  at 
some  ports  in  having  medical  officers  so  apportion  their  time  as  to  best  meet  the  needs 
of  the  immigration  service.  These  are  purely  local  problems,  however,  and  more  or 
leas  satisfactory  adjustments  have  been  made  as  the  occasions  required. 

SMUOOLINO  OPBRikTIONS  IK  QBNBRAL. 

The  suppression  of  attempted  illegal  entry  of  countless  aliens  of  the  Mexican  race, 
excluded  or  excludable  under  what  they  deem  to  be  the  harsh  provisions  of  the 
immigration  act  of  1917,  has  constituted  one  of  the  most  difficult  proolems  with  which 
this  aistrict  has  had  to  contend  in  the  past  year.  The  last  annual  report  contained  a 
recital  of  numerous  schemes  resorted  to  by  Mexican  aliens  to  circumvent  the  head 
tax  and  illiteracy  provisions  of  the  act.  Such  schemes  having,  for  the  most  part, 
proven  abortive,  recourse  naturally  has  been  had  to  surreptitious  entiv. 

While  there  has  doubtless  been  some  betterment  of  industrial  conditions  in  Mexico, 
there  is  yet  much  room  for  improvement.  Hundreds  of  aliens  who  arrive  at  the 
border,  hungry  and  penniless,  were  literally  forced  to  cross  the  international  line  in 
search  of  food  and  work,  it  being  their  philosophy  apparentiy  that  whatever  hapi>ened 
their  plight  could  be  no  worse  and,  luck  with  them,  might  be  materially  bettered. 
The  drastic  provisions  of  the  present  immigration  act  have  led  to  the  creation  of  a 
new  and  thnvine  industry,  if  by  such  a  term  it  may  be  dignified,  having  for  its  object 
the  illegal  introauction  into  the  United  States  of  Mexican  aliens  on  a  wholesale  scale 
by  means  of  organized  efforts.  Steerers  and  smugglers  of  the  sev^ul  organizations 
reside  on  either  side  of  the  international  line  and  include  in  their  ranks  Mexican  line 
riders,  fiscal  guards,  professional  smugglers,  formerlv  engaged  in  the  Chinese  and 
onium  traffic,  and  amateur  smugglers,  attracted  by  the  prospect  of  "easy  money." 
Tne  steerers  nave  not  limited  their  operation  to  excludable  aliens,  but  have  solicited 
the  patronage  of  the  admissible,  holding  forth  the  inducement  of  a  price  for  their 
services  substantially  less  than  the  head  tax.  These  parasites  do  not  hesitate  to 
deliberately  misrepresent  the  requirements  of  the  immigration  act  in  order  to  dis- 
courage ignorant  Mexicans  from  regularly  applying  at  -porta  of  entry.  The  case  of 
Francisco  Alcaraz  recenti^y  apprehended  and  arrested  on  departmental  warrant,  who 
was  induced  to  pay  certain  smugglers  a  substantial  fee  to  assist  his  clandestine  entry 
into  the  United  States  because  he  was  unable  to  write,  is  typical.  It  transpired  after 
his  arrest  that  while  he  was  unable  to  write  he  could  rctftd  sufficiently  to  pass  the 
illiteracy  test,  and  in  any  event,  was  exempt  from  the  operation  thereof  because  of 
a  previous  lawful  residence  in  the  United  States. 

^  The  fee  of  the  smuaglers  varies  with  the  status  of  the  particular  alien  involved.  If 
it  is  merely  a  case  m^at tempting  to  evade  the  payment  of  head  tax,  the  charge  is 
generallv  approximately  hall  the  amoimt  thereof.  An  illiterate  or  sdien  otherwise 
excludaole  for  cause  is  generally  required  to  surrender  all  the  money  in  his  possession. 
The  prevalence  in  Mexico  of  dangerous  diseases  of  many  kinds— «uch  as  gonorrhea, 
syphilis,  typhus,  etc. — is  the  natural  aftermath  of  several  years  internal  warfare, 
conducted  with  an  almost  total  disre^d  of  all  laws  of  hygiene  and  sanitation.  Large 
numbers  of  aliens  coming  to  the  Umted  States  from  that  country  tainted  with  one  or 
more  of  such  diseases  attempt  surreptitious  entry.  This  class  constitutes  a  serious 
and  ever-increasing  menace  to  the  health  of  our  country  as  a  whole  and  especially 
of  communities  contiguous  to  th^  border.  It  early  became  evident  that  the  force  in 
this  district  was  far  from  adequate  to  cope  with  mese  dangers  and  stejM  were  taken 
to  increase  the  number  of  mounted  watchmen  assigned  to  guard  the  Ixmier.  These 
mounted  watchmen  and  all  other  units  of  the  immigration  force  have  worked  inde- 
fatigablv  and  unremittingly  to  check  these  entries,  with  what  gratifying  results  ia 
attestea  by  the  arrests  and  criminal  prosecutions  elsewhere  recorded  in  uiis  report. 
As  stated  alsewhere  herein,  in  addition  to  the  lane  number  of  deportation  proceeoings 
instituted,  3,811  aliens  apprehended  immediately  following  surreptitious  entry  were 
allowed  the  privilege  of  voluntarily  returning  to  Mexico.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
estimate  how  many  more  sdiens  were  prevented  from  effecting  illegal  entry  through 
the  vigilance  of  the  officers. 

Notwithstanding  the  excellent  results  obtained  from  the  repressive  measures  main- 
tained, the  menace  persists  and  representations  have  been  made  to  the  bureau  looking 
to  the  or]^|anization  of  a  closely  knit  border  patrol  to  work  in  conjunction  with  the  exist- 
ing immigration  officers,  witn  a  view  to  effectually  close  \xp  the  gaps  in  the  line  of 
defense.  A  proper  discharge  of  the  innumerable  responsibilities  devolving  on  this 
service  on  the  Mexican  frontier,  developed  by  the  entrance  of  our  country  into  the 
world  war,  not  the  least  important  of  which  ia  the  control  oE  alien  enemy  traffic  and 
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enforcement  of  the  passport  regulations,  renders  further  and  more  comprehensiye 
measures  of  surveillance  a  vital  necessity. 

From  the  foregoing  table  it  will  be  observed  that  108  applications  upon  the  part  of 
alien  enemies  were  received  and  investiffated  by  immigrauon  oncers  in  this  district, 
of  which  68  were  for  permits  to  "enter,  15  to  "enter  and  depart,"  2  to  "depart," 
6  to  "depart  and  enter,"  and  18  to  "enter,"  in  respect  of  whom  deportation  proceed- 
ings were  instituted.  Of  the  68  new  and  19  applications  pending  at  the  close  of  pre- 
ceding year  for  permits  to  "enter,"  42  were  granted  and  aliens  admitted;  12  were 
denied  and  applicants  interned;  28  denied  andapplicants  deported;  1  alien  escaped; 
2  applicants  were  paroled,  leaving  2  pending  at  close  of  year.  Of  the  15  new  appli- 
cants and  4  pending  from  the  previous  jear  for  permits  to  "enter  and  depart,^*  12 
were  nantea  permits  to  enter  and  admitted:  2  were  interned,  4  deported,  leaving 
1  pending  at  close  of  year.  Both  applicants  for  permits  to  "depart**  were  denied. 
Of  the  5  new  applicants  and  6  x>ending  from  the  previous  year  for  permits  to  "depart 
and  enter,"  6  were  granted  permits  and  departed  and  5  were  denied. 

The  procedure  observed  in  handling  alien  enemy  applications  for  permits  to  enter 
and  depart  and  the  work  of  immigration  officers  in  connection  therewith  was  so  fully 
set  forth  in  the  preceding  annual  report  of  this  district  as  to  render  further  discussion 
thereof  unnecessary.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  however,  that  a  total  of  108  applications 
were  investigated  m  the  year  just  closed,  as  against  66  in  the  preceding  year. 

SUPPRESSION   OF  ALIEN   ENEMY  ACTIVITIES — INVESTIGATIONS   IN   GENERAL — ARRESTS 
OF  DRAFT  EVADERS,    DESERTERS,   ETC. 

The  past  year  has  witnessed  the  most  intense  activity  upon  the  part  of  immigration 
officers  throughout  this  district  in  the  investigation  ana  apprehension  of  slackers, 
draft  evaders,  deserters,  alien  enemies,  suspected  enemy  agents,  intermediaries,  prop- 
agandists, etc.  A  comprehensive  interchange  of  information  has  been  established 
between  the  officers  of  the  Immigration  Service  and  those  of  other  departments 
charged  with  the  enforcement  of  war  measures,  with  a  view  to  the  eradication  of  every 
form  of  inimical  activity.  The  conseouences  have  been  gratifying  in  the  extreme, 
as  partially  attested  by  vie  annexed  ana  wholly  incomplete  schedule  of  results  accom- 
plished. 

Draft  evaders  and  deserters  arrested 704 

Alien  enemy  agent  suspects  arrested 14 

Investigations: 

Suspected  deserters  and  evaders 1,120 

Alien  enemies 281 

Miscellaneous 252 

Owing  to  the  tremendous  pressure  under  which  officers  of  this  district  have  labored 
during  &e  past  year,  coupled  with  an  extreme  shortage  in  the  personnel,  it  has  been 
physically  impossible  to  maintain  a  systematic  and  detailed  record  of  every  inves- 
tigation made  of  the  character  comprehended  by  the  above  caption.  At  several  sta- 
tions on  the  border  absolutely  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  mamtain  a  written  record 
in  those  cases  where  the  aliens  or  persons  involved  were  delivered  to  agents  of  other 
departments  of  the  Government  for  final  disposition.  The  foregoing  figures  are, 
therefore,  wholly  incomplete,  and  as  an  index  to  the  volume  of  work  accomplished, 
wholly  inadequate. 

The  heartiest  cooperation  has  marked  the  relations  of  officers  of  this  service  with 
representatives  of  the  Department  of  Justice  and  Military  and  Naval  Intelligence. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  desired  to  say  that  gratifying  as  are  the  accomplishments  herein 
recorded  when  viewed  in  the  light  of  the  tremendous  handicaps  imi>OBed  by  shortage 
of  men  against  which  the  organization  has  had  to  contend,  they  fall  far  short  of  realizing 
existing  needs  and  demands  created  by  war  exigencies.  If  every  immigration  officer 
and  employee  in  the  district,  male  and  female,  were  to  patrol  the  border  they  would 
be  stationed  at  an  average  of  more  than  10  miles  apart.  It  is  not  believed  tHat  more 
need  be  said  to  convey  an  accurate  presentation  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  present 
control. 

As  was  pointed  out  in  letter  of  this  office  of  February  6^  1918,  the  Customs  Service, 
Department  of  Justice,  and  State,  county,  and  city  officials  are  rendering  no  sub- 
stantial assbtance  in  patrolling  the  border,  though  meir  failure  so  to  do  is  not  to  be 
ascribed  to  any  lack  of  willingness,  but  rather  to  the  fact  that  these  agencies^  numer- 
ically relatively  small,  are  uncoordinated  and  lacking  in  centralized  authority,  each 
with  its  time  and  eneigies  fully  engaged  in  the  exercise  of  those  functions  peculiarly 
its  own.  A  limited  number  of  State  rangers,  sporadically  assigned  to  duty  at  points 
along  the  border,  are  ever  shifting  from  place  to  place,  and  in  the  nature  of  tainge. 
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conBideiing  their  other  duties,  can  and  do  give  but  little  attention  to  patrol  work 
and  then  only  when  in  poflseasion  of  some  definite  advance  information  upon  which 
they  may  rely  to  effect  an  arrest  of  a  lawbreaker,  fugitive,  or  whatnot.  The  military 
has  establidied  various  outposts  on  the  border.  These  are  uncoordinated  and,  upon 
the  whole,  thou|^  animated  by  the  very  best  of  intentions,  lack  systemizatlon  and 
permanency.  When  all  is  said  and  done,  the  attention  of  the  military,  outside  of  that 
devoted  to  guarding  railroad  lines,  bridges,  and  public  utilities,  is  essentially  confined 
to  the  more  serious  task  of  training  soldiers  for  war&re.  Military  units  are  constantly 
shifting.  Officers  in  command  almost  without  exception  express  a  willingness  to 
cxtena  their  patrols  but  state  the  limited  number  of  troops  available  renders  such  a 
course  imposBible.  As  has  been  previously  stated  on  various  occasions,  a  splendid 
spirit  of  cooperation  is  manifested  on  every  hand,  but,  as  likewise  previously  inti- 
mated, it  is  quite  apparent  that  too  much  enersy  is  beiuR  dissipated  in  uncoordinated 
effort  and  that  if  tne  various  war  measures  relating  to  border  affairs  are  to  be  made 
truly  effective  the  responsibilities  of  the  different  oiganizations  must  be  more  specifi- 
cally defined  and  their  activities  more  thoroughly  systematized. 

ANARCHISTS. 

Little  occasion  has  arisen  for  activity  upon  the  part  of  officers  of  this  district  in 
connection  with  suppression  of  anarchistic  propaganda.  Two  aliens  were  located  at 
Tucson  suspected  of  oeing  anarchists  by  reason  of  literature  found  in  their  possession. 
They  were  convicted,  however,  for  violation  of  the  espionage  act  and  are  to  be  de- 
ported when  their  sentences  expire.  One  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  an  anarchist  last 
reported  to  be  in  the  vicinity  of  Los  Angeles  and  whose  present  whereabouts  is  un- 
known remains  unserved. 

PASSPORT  MATTBBS. 

Immigration  officers  in  charge  at  ports  of  entry,  following  more  or  lees  exhaustive 
investigations,  have  prepared  and  issued  6,155  citizens'  identification  cards,  permit- 
tinff  visits  to  points  in  Mexico  adjacent  to  the  border  by  persons  having  necessary 
ana  legitimate  business  and  in  respect  of  whom  no  doubts  were  entertained  as  to 
loyalty.  Alien  identification  cards  to  the  number  of  516  were  issued  on  the  same 
basis  to  persons  in  respect  of  whom  insistance  upon  a  literal  compliance  with  the 
passport  rc^^ulations  would  have  worked  undue  hardship  or  inconvenience.  In  a 
relatively  few  cases  cards,  both  citizen  and  alien,  have  been  taken  up  and  canceled 
upon  a  snowing  indicating  abuses  of  the  privilege  or  misrepresentations  made  at  the 
time  of  procurement.  American  passports  or  documents  presented  in  lieu  thereof  to 
the  number  of  4,854  have  been  examined  and  registered.  Alien  pass}x>rts  to  the 
number  of  84,468  have  likewise  been  examined  and  registered.  Vis^  declarations 
have  been  received  and  vis^s  granted  by  immigration  officers  to  the  number  of  10,437. 
The  total  of  aliens  who  made  application  during  the  year  for  admission,  as  shown  else- 
where in  this  report,  is  89,677,  and  but  84,468  ahen  passports  were  examined  and  regis- 
tered. The  disparity  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  tne  passport  regulations  did  not 
go  into  effect  on  the  border  until  December  1, 1917 ;  therefore  figures  in  relation  thereto 
cover  but  seven  months  of  the  fiscal  year  just  closed;  although  the  average  monthly 
examination  and  registration  of  passports,  however,  greatly  exceeded  tne  average 
monthly  number  of  alien  applicants  for  admission.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  many 
anplicants  holding  passports  were  not  examined  under  the  immigration  act  and 
recorded  for  the  reason  tnat  they  were  without  means  to  pay  the  head  tax,  or,  being 
illiterate,  withdrew  their  applications,  or,  having  been  on  some  previous  occasion 
examined  and  passed  and  recorded  in  statistics,  were  not  again  so  handled  upon 
return  from  a  temporary  absence  abroad. 

While  much  time  and  energy  have  been  expended  in  the  enforcement  of  the  pass- 
port regulations  (joint  order  No.  535)  design^  to  control  the  movement  of  persons 
both  ways  across  the  border,  this  control  has,  in  the  main,  been  exercised  only  at 
re^lar  immigration  ports  of  entry.  The  immigration  force  as  at  present  constituted, 
with  its  maimold  duties,  is  wholly  inadequate  in  numbers  to  prevent  the  surreptitious 
entry  or  exit  of  evilly  disposed  persons  at  remote  and  unfrequented  points,  of  which 
there  are  literally  thousands.  It  is  logical  to  assume  that  the  most  dangerous  of  the 
enemy's  agents  have  sought,  and  will  continue  to  seek,  these  points  to  avoid  attract- 
ing attention.  In  the  main,  therefore,  the  passport  regulations  as  now  enforced  dis- 
commode thousands  of  loyal,  or  in  any  event,  not  unfriendly  persons  whose  legitimate 
business  or  innocent  pleasures  naturally  take  them  through  the  regular  channels, 
while  the  frontier  elsewhere  is  inadequately  guarded.  This  is  wholly  wrong,  illogical, 
wasteful,  and  dangerous.  For  detailed  discussion  of  this  situation  and  recommenda- 
tions looking  to  a  remedy,  the  bureau  is  referred  to  letter  of  this  office,  dated  February 
5, 1918,  bureau  file  No.  54261/276. 
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PERSONNXL. 

In  last  year's  report  reference  was  had  to  the  losses  sustained  in  the  pereonnel  of 
this  district  through  transfers  to  other  dejpartments  of  the  Government,  induction  of 
men  into  the  military  forces  and  resignations — ^the  latter  attributable  to  the  low  level 
of  wages  paid  by  the  Government  as  compared  with  that  maintained  by  the  busi- 
ness world.  The  demoralizing  effects  of  these  conditions  were  presented  as  force- 
fully as  possible  and  lugent  representations  were  made  as  to  the  necessity  of  read- 
justment. Happily,  the  bureau  was  able,  during  the  year,  through  partial  advance- 
ment of  salaries  generally,  to  afford  some  measure  of  relief,  which,  coupled  with  the 
bonus  provided  by  congressional  action,  has  served  to  partially  restore  the  lost  equi- 
librium. Other  factors,  however,  have  continued  to  intervene  to  disturb  this  equilib- 
rium and  will,  in  a  steadily  increasing  measure,  continue  so  to  do  as  long  as  the  war 
lasts  and  doubtless  for  some  time  thereafter.  Vacancies  to  the  number  of  59  occurred 
during  the  year  by  reason  of  involuntary  separations,  inductions  (voluntary  and 
involuntary)  into  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States,  resignations  and  transfers 
to  other  departments  of  the  Government  as  follows:  Inspectors  22,  clerks  19,  inter- 

greters  2,  watchmen  16.  Fifteen  employees  joined  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
tates;  11  were  transferred  to  other  departments  for  duty  in  more  or  less  direct  con- 
nection with  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  and  21  resigned  to  better  their  condition, 
and  the  services  oi  12  were  discontinued. 

At  the  close  of  the  last  fiscal  year  the  department,  in  recognition  of  the  pressing 
necessit^r  for  more  men  with  which  to  properly  enforce  the  new  immigration  act  along 
the  Mexican  border,  authorized  the  appointment  of  41  additional  inspectors;  since 
then  some  of  these  positions  have  been  filled,  but  subsequent  losses  have  resulted  in 
leaving  a  net  balance  of  37  of  the  41  officers  still  to  be  supplied.  Four  inspectors 
represent  the  net  gain  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1918,  as  compared  with  the  close 
of  1917.  It  is  imperatively  necessary  that  these  37  positions  be  filled  at  the  eaxHest 
possible  moment  if  the  new  immigration  act  alone  is  to  be  properly  enforced  on  the 
Mexican  border.  The  new  inmiigration  act  requires  the  recording  of  departing  aliens 
and  citizens.  The  force  is  insufficient  to  accomplish  this.  Long  hours  of  duty  are 
the  rule  rather  than  the  exception*  overtime  is  ^ven  by  all  and  leave  of  absence  is 
cheerfully  foregone.  Notwithstanaing  the  force  is  37  inspectors  short  of  the  number 
necessary  to  meet  the  normal  requirements,  two  additional  responsibilities  have  been 
added — ^the  enforcement  of  the  passport  regulations  and  the  work  connected  with  the 
handling  of  common  labor  imported  from  Mexico  or  en&;aged  at  immigration  stations 
to  work  m  agricultural  pursuits,  railioad  maintenance  of  way,  all  forms  of  mining  and 
in  the  erection  of  buildings  for  or  by  the  Government  in  the  State  of  Texas  and  adjacent 
to  the  border  in  the  States  of  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  Southern  C^Jifomia.  These 
additional  tasks  entail  endless  details,  all  of  which  have  been  added  to  the  labors  of 
the  already  short-handed  force.  It  is  certain  that  these  tasks  will  increase  in  scope 
before  they  diminish.  The  new  passport  regulations  which,  it  is  understood,  will 
go  into  effect  August  26,  1918,  will  add  many  responsibilities  and  make  demands 
which  can  only  be  met  by  the  creation  of  a  border  patrol,  as  set  forti  in  letter  of  this 
office  of  Febniary  5, 1918. 

Summarizing  the  detailed  data  furnished  in  the  last-mentioned  communication, 
the  needs  of  the  district  now  are  as  follows: 

■  Thirty-seven  inspectors  to  fill  previously  existing  vacancies;  14  inspectors  In  lieu 
of  an  equal  number  assigned  to  exclusively  handle  agricultural  labor  work;  20  clerks. 

These  needs  exist  now  and  if  supplies  will  merely  place  the  Mexican  border  organ- 
ization in  a  position  to  properly  handle  the  insistent  demands  confronting  it  and  take 
no  account  of  the  remaining  and  most  vital  necessity  created  by  the  war,  to  wit,  an 
adequate  border  patrol,  to  which  reference  is  elsewhere  made  in  this  report  under 
"passport  matters**  and  "alien  enemy  activities." 

The  writer  would  be  remiss  in  the  aischarge  of  his  duty  were  he  to  close  this  report 
without  voicing  the  opinion  that  it  will  prove  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossiDle, 
to  secure  men  of  the  right  qualifications  as  immigrant  inspectors  in  anything  like 
sufficient  numbers  at  the  existing  entrance  salary.  One  need  but  review  tiie  difficul- 
ties encountered  in  the  past  year  m  this  respect  to  realize  the  soundness  of  this  position. 

Once  more  at  the  close  of  a  year  crowded  for  all  with  endeavor,  the  writer  is  happy  to 
avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  afforded  him  to  acknowledge,  with  grateful  apprecia- 
tion, the  inspiration  drawn  from  the  bureau's  ever-ready  and  sympathetic  under- 
standing of  the  problems  peculiar  to  the  border,  its  thorough  confidence  and  unfalter- 
ing support,  as  well  as  the  loyal^  unselfish,  and  intelligent  cooperation  of  the  men  and 
women  whose  official  activities  it  has  been  his  pleasure  and  pnvilege  to  direct,  and  to 
whom  all  praise  is  due  for  whatever  measure  of  success  is  nerein  recorded. 
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SIXTH  ANNUAL  REPORT 

OF  THE 

CHIEF.  CHILDREN'S  BUREAU. 


Ukited  States  Depabtment  of  Labor, 

CniliDREN's  BUREAIT, 

WaaMnjgton^  October  i^  1918. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  the  sixth  annual  re- 
port of  the  Children's  Bureau  for  the  fiscal  year  July  1, 1917,  to  June 
80,1918. 

The  sixth  year  of  the  Children's  Bureau,  beginning  July  1,  1917, 
lies  wholly  within  the  period  of  this  Nation's  participation  in  the 
war.  Naturally  the  emphasis  of  the  year's  work  has  been  upon  the 
war-time  care  of  children,  which  is  more  at  hazard  as  industry  and 
society  are  increasingly  anected  by  the  organization  and  maintenance 
of  the  military  forces. 

This  report  does  not  attempt  to  discuss  all  the  work  of  the  bureau 
for  the  year,  the  character  and  volume  of  which  are  indicated  by  the 
publications  issued  during  the  year  and  the  studies  in  various  stages 
of  preparation,  as  listed  under  the  general  summary  of  the  year's 
work  (p.  — ).  It  refers  especially  omy  to  a  few  matters  which  are 
of  immediate  importance  now  and  which  will  be  no  less  imnortant 
in  the  period  directly  following  the  war.  These  are  mentionea  under 
the  following  heads: 

1.  Chfld  labor  and  its  Federal  control. 

2.  Public  protection  of  infancy  and  maternity. 
8.  Juvenile  courts  and  juvenile  delinquency. . 
4.  Nutrition  of  the  older  child. 

6.  "  Children's  Year,"  a  cooperative  effort. 

CHILD  LABOE  AHD  ITS  7SDSEAL  CONTROL. 

On  September  1, 1917,  the  United  States  child-labor  law  went  into 
effect,  one  year  after  its  passage,  the  delay  being  provided  so  that 
employers  of  child  labor  in  the  mcluded  industries  might  have  abun- 
dant time  for  readjustment.  The  provisions  of  the  statute  are  well 
known.  In  effect  it  forbade  the  employment  of  children  under  16 
in  mines  and  quarries,  of  children  under  14  in  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments, and  of  children  between  14  and  16  for  more  than  eight 
hours  in  any  day,  six  days  in  any  week,  after  7  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing or  before  6  in  the  morning.  It  invoked  the  authority  of  Con- 
gress to  regulate  commerce  among  the  States  to  prevent  the  trans- 
portation of  goods  from  an  establishment  where  children  have 
worked  in  violation  of  the  above  standards  within  80  days  prior  to 
the  removal  of  the  goods.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  was  charged 
with  the  administration  of  the  law. 

A  board  consisting  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, and  the  Attorney  General  was  directed  to  prepare  rules  and 
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regulations  for  administering  the  law.  These  were  published  in  a 
tentative  form  and  a  public  hearing  was  held  for  their  consideration. 
Another  hearing  was  held  to  discuss  the  proposed  rules  and  regula- 
tions to  which  State  factory  inspectors  and  other  State  and  city 
officials  responsible  for  issuing  working  certificates  were  invited. 
Thus  fi^eat  effort  was  made  to  launch  the  law  with  a  clear  understand- 
ing orits  provisions. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  a  good  child-labor  law  should  establish 
an  educational  minimum,  a  physical  minimum,  and  an  age  minimum 
which  a  child  must  reach  before  he  is  graduated  from  the  training 
period  of  his  life  into  the  wage-earning  period.  The  United  States 
child-labor  law  fixed  no  educational  or  physical  standards.  The  age 
and  hour  standards  which  it  laid  down  were  not  so  high  as  the  stand- 
ards which  certain  States  require;  they  are  practically  identical  with 
those  of  a  large  niunber  of  States  and  are  higher  than  the  standards 
in  some  States.  The  southern  textile  States  belonged  to  this  last 
croup,  but  there  were  other  States  in  which  the  children  benefited 
by  the  law.  For  example,  in  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  the  chil- 
dren between  14  and  16  had  their  workday  reduced  from  10  to  8 
hours;  in  Maine  and  Pennsylvania,  from  9  to  8  hours.  The  canneries, 
exempt  from  the  child-labor  laws  of  many  States,  were  specifically 
included  in  the  Federal  act. 

The  Child-Labor  Division  of  the  Children's  Bureau  received  from 
Congress  an  appropriation  of  $150,000  to  be  used  for  the  study  of 
conditions^  the  preparation  of  a  plan  for  enforcement  and  for  the 
actual  enforcement  of  the  first  year.  The  division  was  organized 
May  1, 1917,  with  Miss  Grace  Abbott  as  director. 

It  is  clear  that  with  the  appropriation  allowed  the  bureau  could 
not  employ  a  sufficient  number  of  agents  to  visit  all  the  establish- 
ments covered  by  the  law  in  all  the  States  and  Territories  and  the 
District  of  Columbia,  inspect  and  report  infractions,  and  issue  work- 
ing certificate&  Nor,  indeed^  did  the  framers  of  the  law  intend  so 
burdensome  a  piece  of  machinery.  It  was  especially  provided  timt 
in  any  State  approved  by  the  board  an  emi)loyment  certificate  or  other 
similar  paper  as  to  the  age  of  the  child  issued  in  that  State  ^  shall 
have  the  same  force  and  effect  as  a  certificate  herein  provided  for." 
Hence,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the  policy  of 
cooperation  with  State  authorities  wherever  the  State  legal  stand- 
ards made  this  practicable  was  vigorously  pursued,  and  wherever 
practicable  State  authorities  were  designated  as  Federal  a^nts. 

A  few  days  before  the  law  went  into  effect  an  injunction  against 
its  enforcement  was  secured  in  the  western  district  of  North  Caro- 
lina. The  father  of  two  boys,  one  under  14  and  one  between  14  and 
16,  appealed  for  the  right  of  the  younger  one  to  work  and  for  the 
right  of  the  elder  to  work  without  restriction  as  to  hours.  The  in- 
junction restraining  the  employer  from  discharging  the  boys  was 
granted,  and  the  Government  appealed  the  case. 

Under  the  law  the  dealer  who  shipped  the  products  from  the  State 
of  manufacture  or  production  was  protected  against  prosecution 
by  a  guaranty  from  the  manufacturer  or  producer  that  the  stand- 
ards of  the  act  had  been  observed.  The  demand  lor  this  guaranty 
soon  became  general  and  constituted  a  strong  incentive  for  the  ob- 
servance of  the  law  on  the  part  of  employers;  indeed  it  resulted  in 
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60  general  a  demand  from  dealers  that  at  the  reouest  of  employers 
in  the  western  district  of  North  Carolina  the  Children's  Bureau 
allowed  its  asents  to  issue  certificates  therein. 

Bjr  June  of  the  present  year  a  well-organized  system  of  adminis- 
tration had  been  aeveloped  which  was  constantly  growing  in  effi- 
ciency. States  with  standards  as  high  or  higher  than  those  of  the 
Federal  statute  and  with  competent  administering  officials  were 
workinff  in  excellent  cooperation  with  the  Government  inspectors 
to  the  strengthening  of  both.  In  some  States  laws  had  been  modified 
to  make  possible  compliance  with  the  certificating  provisions  of  the 
new  statute.  In  others  the  direct  issuance  of  oertincates  by  the  offi- 
cers of  the  Children's  Bureau  was  securing  an  orderly  procedure, 
returning  many  children  to  school,  increa^mg  the  popular  demand 
for  schools,  and  incidentally  showing  the  parents  and  the  public  the 
need  of  physical  tests  of  fitness  for  work.  Cases  of  willful  violation 
hfld  been  successfully  prosecuted,  though  this  was  the  letust  important 
effect  of  the  law. 

On  June  8,  after  the  law  had  been  in  operation  278  days,  the  Su- 

Ereme  Court  handed  down  a  decision  declaring  it  unconstitutional 
Bcause  the  interstate-commerce  clause  could  not  be  invoked  to  pre- 
vent child  labor  within  the  respective  States.  At  first  shock,  that 
might  seem  conclusive,  but  an  analysis  of  the  majority  and  minority 
opinions  of  the  court  justifies  the  conviction  that  Federal  legislation 
to  protect  children  from  labor  had  received  not  a  defeat  but  only  a 
stimulating  setback.  The  court  is  unanimous  that  child  labor  is  an 
evil. 

The  majority  opinion  states : "  That  there  should  be  limitations  upon 
ihe  right  to  employ  children  in  mines  and  factories  in  the  interest  of 
their  own  and  the  public  welfare  all  will  admit."  And  the  minority 
opinion  contains  these  words :  "  But  if  there  is  any  matter  upon  which 
civilized  countries  have  agreed  *  *  *  it  is  the  evil  of  premature 
and  excessive  child  labor." 

No  aristocracy  can  be  recognized  in  formulating  a  measure  to  pro- 
tect children  from  premature  and  excessive  labor.  The  only  just 
measure  is  one  which  affords  this  immunity  to  every  child.  The, 
separate  varying  statutes  of  48  States  create  favored  classes  of 
children,  and  in  the  present  war  emergency  this  tendency  is  more 
baleful  than  ever  before.  Therefore,  in  view  of  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  it  remains  only  to  find  a  method  of  national  limita- 
tion not  repugnant  to  the  Constitution. 

Pending  a  new  Federal  law  certain  protection  is  afforded  by  the 
action  of  the  President  and  by  departmental  agencies  as  follows : 

Soon  after  the  law  went  into  effect  a  State  labor  inspector  com- 
plained to  the  Children's  Bureau  that  children  were  employed  con- 
trary to  State  law  in  laundries,  restaurants,  and  similar  establish- 
ments on  military  and  naval  reservations,  and  therefore  not  within 
his  control.  This  matter  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Secre- 
taries of  War  and  Navy,  and  both  departments  issued  orders  that  on 
all  reservations  within  their  respective  control  the  standards  of  the 
Federal  law  should  be  observed. 

About  a  month  after  the  law  was  declared  unconstitutional  a  reso- 
lution of  the  War  Labor  Policies  Board,  which  includes  representa- 
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tives  of  all  the  production  and  purchasing  departments  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, directed  that  the  standards  of  the  Federal  child-labor  law 
should  be  written  into  all  Government  contracts  as  follows: 

Laws  and  restrictions  relative  to  labor:  All  work  required  in  carrying  out 
this  contract  shall  be  performed  in  full  compliance  with  the  laws  of  the  State, 
Territory,  or  District  of  Ck)lumbia  where  such  labor  is  performed,  provided  that 
the  contractor  shall  not  directly  or  indirectly  employ  in  the  performance  of  this 
contract  any  minor  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  or  permit  any  minor  be- 
tween the  ages  of  14  and  16  years  to  work  more  than  eight  hours  in  any  one  day, 
more  than  six  days  in  any  one  week,  or  before  6  a.  m.  or  after  7  p.  m.  ♦  ♦  • 
This  provision  shall  be  of  the  essence  of  the  contract 

•  *  •  that  the  existing  machinery  of  the  Division  of  Child  Labor,  Chil- 
dren's Bureau,  Department  of  Labor,  should  be  utilized  by  aU  departments  of 
the  Government  in  administering  the  clause  pertaining  to  the  employment  of 
children  adopted  by  this  Board  on  July  12  and  Inserted  in  all  departmental 
contracts. 

This  accords  with  the  long-established  custom  of  the  Government 
of  letting  its  contracts  on  certain  conditions.  The  conditions  adopted 
were  made  on  the  theory  that  sustained  efficiency  in  production  is  not 
promoted  by  the  employment  of  children. 

The  President  has  assigned  funds  enabling  the  Child  Labor  Divi- 
sion of  the  Children's  Bureau  to  proceed  with  the  inspections  neces- 
san^  to  the  enforcement  of  the  contract  clause. 

Since  the  Government  is  now  directly  and  indirectly  the  greatest 
employer  in  the  United  States,  a  war-emergency  protection  is  afford^ 
by  this  action.  Although  frankly  an  emergency  measure,  it  has  for 
every  thinking  person  great  and  heartening  simificance.  It  means 
that  this  country  has  been  able  to  learn  by  European  experience 
instead  of  waiting  to  learn  b^  our  own  that  tbe  safeguarding  of 
children  is  an  essential  part  of  winning  the  war.  Children  must  do 
their  war  work  in  the  schoolroom  if  they  are  to  be  equipped  for  their 
part  in  that  exacting  era  which  will  follow  the  war.  The  whole 
world  knows  as  never  before  the  injury  which  war  unavoidably 
inflicts  upon  childhood,  and  no  efforts  are  more  truly  patriotic  than 
the  unheralded  sacrifices  by  which  the  civilian  populations  of  all 
Europe  are  struggling  to  keep  their  children  alive,  to  protect  them 
from  toil,  and  to  keep  the  schools  open. 

The  report  of  the  work  accomplished  while  the  child-labor  law  wais 
in  force  is  now  in  course  of  preparation  and  will  be  published  as  soon 
as  practicable. 

The  act  creating  the  Children's  Bureau  and  directing  it  to  investi- 
gate and  report  upon  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  chil- 
dren mentions  especially  the  employment  of  children.  It  has 
therefore  been  possible  for  the  bureau  to  continue  with  the  force 
available  under  its  general  appropriations  some  brief  studies  of 
children  at  work  and  of  the  effect  of  the  operation  of  the  law  upoii 
the  organization  of  the  establishments  where  children  were  employed 
before  the  law  went  into  effect. 

The  studies  referred  to  have  been  made  in  child-employing  centers 
in  three  States.  In  two  of  these  a  number  of  children  had  been  com- 
pletely eliminated  from  industry  on  account  of  the  Federal  law  and 
in  the  third  the  hours  of  children  in  factories  had  been  cut  from  the 
10  to  8  per  day.    The  results  of  the  studies  in  these  places  ^ow 
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that  the  Federal  law  caused  but  little  disturbance  to  industry  and  but 
little  if  any  hardship  to  the  children  affected  or  to  their  families. 

The  need  of  fuller  information  as  to  the  amount  of  child  labor,  the 
tendency  to  increase  or  decrease  in  certain  industries  or  at  certain 
seasons,  is  particularly  great  now  under  the  conditions  created  by 
the  war.  A  plan  is  now  in  preparation  which  promises  to  secure 
material  never  before  available.  In  cooperation  with  a  committee  of 
State  officials  appointed  at  a  conference  called  by  the  War  I^bor 
Policies  Board  the  bureau  is  preparing  a  plan  of  uniform  reporting 
of  work  certificates  issued  to  children  m  States  having  certificate  re- 
quirements; the  bureau  will  furnish  the  blanks  and  publish  the  re- 
turns. The  value  of  such  information  does  not  need  to  be  pointed 
out. 

Attention  has  been  called  in  earlier  reports  of  the  Children's 
Bureau  to  the  fact  that  child-labor  laws  do  not  protect  children  in 
affriculture,  and  that,  while  no  one  would  be  disposed  to  dispute  the 
wholesomeness  of  suitable  farm  .life  for  children  because  of  the 
varied  occupations  and  interests  it  permits,  on  the  other  hand  the 
rural  areas  where  child  labor  was  greatest  according  to  the  last 
census  were  also  those  showing  the  greatest  illiteracy.  The  discovery 
of  the  number  of  young  soldiers  bom  in  this  country  who  are  illiter- 
ate is  humiliating  and  must  lead  to  active  measures  to  protect  the 
boys  and  girls  now  growing  up  from  work  which  interferes  with 
proper  schooling. 

In  this  connection  the  law  by  which  England  has  just  determined 
a  method  of  cutting  the  knot  of  rural  child  labor  is  of  timely  in- 
terest. The  measure  provides  that  all  children  shall  attend  school 
without  exemptions  or  exceptions  until  the  age  of  14  years.  Illiteracy 
will  be  destroyed  at  root  by  the  operation  of  such  a  statute.  The 
law  also  provides  continuation  school  for  at  least  320  hours  a  year 
up  to  the  age  of  18,  although  this  provision  does  not  operate  until 
the  expiration  of  7  years  from  the  date  of  passage  of  the  law.  This 
law  was  passed  by  ^Parliament  at  the  close  of  the  fourth  year  of  the 
war,  when  England  had  added  a  vast  acreage  to  her  tilled  areas  as  a 
war  necessity,  when  the  young,  able-bodied  men  had  been  swept  out  of 
the  country  and  women  were  working  the  land  in  large  numbers. 

The  Boys'  Working  Reserve  of  the  Department  of  Labor  has  or- 
ganized 250,000  boys  and  has  made  a  record  for  useful  service  in 
agricultural  work  during  the  present  season.  The  lower  age  limit 
has  been  kept  steadily  at  16  and  the  director  has  been  emphatic  in 
urging  that  younger  boys  are  needed  most  in  school.  The  princi^es 
are  important  in  themselves  and  in  their  bearing  upon  the  possible 
development  of  schools  in  which  suitable  farm  work  could  be  made 
a  genuine  part  of  the  educational  scheme. 

During  the  coming  year  the  Boys'  Working  Reserve  will  provide 
junior  counselors  in  the  local  branches  of  the  United  States  Employ- 
ment Service  whose  first  duty  will  be  to  make  an  effort  to  return 
to  school  those  boys  applying  for  positions.  If  argument  fails  and 
the  boy  insists  on  going  to  work,  the  counselor  will  urge  that  he  take 
only  a  position  that  is  best  suited  for  his  future  development.  The 
counselor  will  also  arrange,  if  possible,  for  the  boy  to  take  up  a  con- 
tinuation course  of  study  best  suited  to  the  applicant's  capabilities. 
87277*— LAB  1918 86 
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A  further  indication  of  the  governmental  attitude  toward  the  pro- 
hibition of  child  labor  is  shown  by  ihe  following  order  of  the  United 
States  Employment  Service: 

The  policy  of  the  United  States  Employment  Service  is  to  discourage  aU 
children  under  16  years  of  age  from  leaving  school  to  enter  Industry. 

In  the  placement  of  any  child  this  service  will  conform  to  the  Federal  regu- 
lations with  regard  to  the  employment  of  children.  In  States  where  the  age 
and  hour  standards  prescribed  by  State  laws  are  higher  than  Federal  standards 
the  policy  will  be  to  conform  to  the  requirements  of  the  State  law. 

In  placing  children  in  industry  every  effort  must  be  made  to  place  them  In 
suitable  positions  and  to  investigate  the  conditions  under  which  they  will  work. 

N.  A.  Smtth, 
Aasiatant  Director  General, 
United  States  Employmeni  Service, 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  time  has  come  here  when  the  whole 
subject  of  child  labor  should  be  considered  anew  with  reference  to 
education  as  the  most  effective  and  profitable  means  of  control. 

The  back-to-school  drive  of  Children's  Year  which  will  be  under- 
taken by  the  Children's  Bureau  with  the  cooperation  of  tlie  Child 
Conservation  Section  of  the  Coimcil  of  National  Defense  and  tJie 
many  thousand  committees  represented  by  the  section  is  intended  to 
bring  home  to  all  parents  of  school  children  the  economic  gain  of 
keepmg  children  in  school  rather  than  allowing  them  to  work  even 
at  war-time  wages.  It  is  intended  also  to  show  the  successful  in- 
stances of  scholarship  provision  for  promising  school  children  who 
can  keep  on  in  school  with  such  assistance.  The  scholarships  are 
thus  far  raised  by  private  effort,  but  are  given,  like  scholarsmps  in 
colleges  and  umversities,  because  of  superior  standing  ana  are 
awarded  as  a  part  of  the  educational  plan  in  such  a  way  as  to  stimu- 
late self-respect.  While  this  plan  is  now  in  operation  in  but  a  few 
cities  it  is  of  great  interejst,  at  least  as  a  temporary  expedient.  A 
special  circular  has  been  prepared  describing  the  organization  of  the 
plan,  and  will  be  sent  out  as  a  part  of  the  work  of  the  back-to-school 
drive. 

The  law  creating  the  Children's  Bureau  directs  that  it  shall  investi- 
gate dangerous  occupations  and  accidents  affecting  children.  The 
need  of  such  studies  was  pointed  out  in  the  third  annual  report  of  the 
bureau,  but  thus  far  it  has  not  been  practicable  to  imdertake  them.  It 
is  hoped  that  some  progress  may  be  made  during  the  coming  year  in 
this  important  field.  The  increased  national  sense  of  the  importance 
of  physical  and  mental  vigor  in  themselves  and  as  the  basis  of  the 
best  citizenship  will  require  that  public  care  for  the  welfare  of  chil- 
dren and  youth  shall  not  cease  when  worMng  papers  are  secured. 

It  is  not  irrelevant  to  add  in  conclusion  that  wnile  child  labor  is  a 
poverty  problem  in  part,  it  is  also  a  school  problem  and  in  large 
measure  can  be  solved  only  by  the  provision  of  full  time,  weU- 
equipped,  adequately  staffed  schools  which  can  prove  to  parents  and 
children  alike  their  economic  value.  In  ^ort,  the  school  must  help 
to  solve  the  poverty  problem.  The  immediate  and  universal  develop- 
ment of  the  public  scnools  is  of  national  rather  than  local  importance. 

FUBUC  PEOTECTION  07  ZN7AHCT  AKD  XATSBHITY. 

This  print  is  a  reduction  of  an  exhibit  chart  drawn  in  the  form  of 
a  thermometer  to  illustrate  the  general  relation  between  infant  mor- 
tality and  fathers'  earnings  as  shown  by  eight  combined  studies  of 
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Infant  mortality  rates  according  to  fathers'  earnings.     Combined  figures  for 

eight  cities. 
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infant  mortality  made  in  the  following  cities :  Johnstown,  Pa. :  Man- 
chester, N.  H. ;  New  Bedford  and  Brockton,  Mass. ;  Saginaw,  Mich. ; 
Akron,  Ohio;  Waterbury,  Conn.;  Baltimore,  Md.  The  chart  sums 
up  the  result  of  six  years'  study  in  so  far  as  infant  welfare  and  in- 
come are  jointly  involved.  It  represents  intensive  field  investigation 
based  upon  interviews  with  mothers  of  nearly  23,000  live-bom  babies. 
The  death  rate  for  the  babies  whose  fathers  earned  less  than  $450  yfss 
167.8  per  1,000  births,  or  more  than  1  in  every  6.  When  the  fathers 
earned  $1,250  or  more,  the  death  rate  for  their  babies  was  64.3,  or 
1  in  16.  The  two  income  groups,  where  fathers  earned  less  than 
$550,  together  include  26.7  per  cent  of  the  babies.  The  next  two 
groups  ($550  to  $849)  include  36.9  per  cent  In  the  group  earning 
fix)m  $850  to  $1,049  were  15.2  per  cent  of  the  babies.  Only  18.2  per 
cent  had  fathers  earning  $1,050  and  over,  6.2  per  cent  earning  $1,050 
to  $1,249,  and  12  per  cent  earning  $1,250  or  more. 

At  the  present  writing  earnings  are  probably  increased  for  all 
these  income  groups.  The  figures  recently  published  by  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  of  this  department,  however,  showing  general 
increases  in  cost  of  living,  afford  no  indication  that  the  advantage 
to  infant  life  can  be  at  this  time  in  proportion  to  the  presumaUo 
increase  in*  fathers'  cash  earnings. 

But  there  are  aspects  of  infant  welfare  which  require  separate 
consideration,  however  much  they  may  be  affected  by  income.  The 
bureau's  studies  of  infant  mortality  in  the  cities  mentioned  and  in 
rural  communities  of  various  types,  and  the  analysis  of  the  most 
recent  census  figures  of  infant  and  maternal  deaths,  show  in  ways 
not  generally  realized  the  dependence  of  the  child  upon  the  health 
and  well-being  of  the  mother  before  as  well  as  after  birth. 

Year  by  year  some  15,000  mothers  in  the  United  States  have  been 
dying  in  childbirth  from  causes  which  are  largely  preventable.  The 
new  figures  now  published  by  the  Census  Bureau  lor  the  year  1916 
(16.3  per  100,000  population)  indicate  that  since  1900  no  decrease 
in  maternal  deaths  had  yet  taken  place.  And  physicians  remind  us 
that  the  women  who  die  in  childbirth  are  few  beside  those  who  suffer 
preventable  illness  or  a  lifelong  impairment  of  health. 

The  loss  involved  is  immeasurable.  It  does  not  stop  with  the  loss 
of  vigor  and  efficiency  to  the  mother.  It  extends,  in  general,  to  the 
well-being  of  her  home  and  her  children ;  and,  in  particular,  to  the 
motherless  infant  who  faces  a  peculiarly  hazardous  existence.  For 
example,  in  two  of  the  cities  included  by  the  Children's  Bureau  in  its 
study  of  infant  mortality,  the  mortality  rate  among  babies  whose 
mothers  died  during  the  year  following  birth  is  compared  with  the 
rate  for  all  the  babies  in  the  city.  In  Waterbury  the  rate  among  the 
motherless  babies  is  three  times  the  average  for  the  city ;  in  Baltimore, 
five  times  the  average  for  the  city. 

The  prevention  or  maternal  deaths  involves  the  problem  of  mak- 
ing umversally  available  and  universally  desired  adequate  care  at 
childbirth  and  before.  When  this  can  be  accomplished,  a  new  step 
will  have  been  taken  in  the  prevention  also  of  infant  deaths  among 
the  large  number  of  babies  whose  mothers  escape  the  dangers  in- 
volved m  the  lack  of  proper  care.  One-fifth  (20.8  per  cent)  of  the 
infant  deaths  renorted  for  the  death-registration  area  of  tiie  United 
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States  in  1916  occurred  less  than  48  hours  after  birth,  when  the  pre- 
vious condition  of  the  mother  and  the  care  she  has  received  during 
pregnancy  and  confinement  are  the  paramount  factors  in  the  vigor 
and  resistance  of  her  child.  More  than  two-fifths  of  the  infant 
deaths  in  1916  occurred  during  the  first  month  of  life;  for  this  period 
also,  diseas^  immediately  related  to  the  care  and  condition  of  the 
mother  during  childbirth  and  before — premature  birth,  congenital 
debility,  injuries  at  birth,  malformations,  and  syphilis — predominate 
as  the  stated  cause  of  death,  and  the  previous  care  and  condition  of 
the  mother  still  determine  in  large  measure  the  resistance  of  the  in- 
fant to  other  diseases  and  disorders. 

Fbr  the  birth-  registration  area,  which  included  in  1915  about  one- 
third  of  the  population  of  the  United  States,  the  Census  Bureau  has 
this  year  furnished  the  Children's  Bureau  with  a  detailed  analysis 
by  age  at  death  and  cause  of  death  of  the  published  infant  mor- 
tality rate  of  100  per  1,000  live  births  during  1915.  It  appears  that, 
the  diseases  directly  traceable  to  the  care  and  condition  of  die  mother 
during  pregnancy  and  confinement  showed  in  1915  an  infant  mor- 
tality rate  during  the  first  year  of  life  of  42.1  per  1.000  live  births. 
In  other  words,  at  least  1  baby  in  every  25  bom  died  from  these 
causes.  This  high  rate  holds  for  city  and  country  alike.  Moreover, 
the  infant  mortality  rate  from  all  stated  causes  during  the  first 
month  of  life  is  shown  to  be  higher  (46  per  1,000)  in  the  rural  part 
of  the  birth  registration  area  than  in  the  cities  (48.4  per  1,000). 

The  actual  loss  of  infant  life  in  the  first  month  snows,  as  yet,  no 
decrease  from  year  to  year.  The  total  number  of  infant  deaths  is 
gradually  falling,  but  the  decrease  is  chiefly  found  in  deaths  from 
gastric  and  intestinal  diseases  during  the  later  months  of  life.  In 
view  of  the  increase  in  the  yearly  number  of  births  the  general  tend- 
ency is  in  the  right  direction,  though  slow  and  uncertain.  The 
development  of  infant  welfare  work  hitherto  has  evidently  begun 
to  save  the  lives  of  babies  who  have  survived  the  special  hazards  of 
early  infancy.  It  had  not,  during  1916,  the  latest  year  for  which 
general  data  are  available,  begun  to  control  the  more  difficult  prob- 
lem of  deaths  from  prematurity  and  diseases  directly  related  to  the 
care  and  condition  of  the  mother. 

From  the  figures  given  for  1916  for  the  death  registration  area, 
which  includes  70.2  per  cent  of  the  population,  it  may  be  fairly  esti- 
mated that  more  than  230,000  babies  under  1  year  of  age  died  in  the 
United  States  during  that  year.  Of  these,  approximately  55,000 
deaths  were  assignea  to  gastric  and  intestinal  diseases,  but  a  far 
larger  number — between  95,000  and  100,000 — were  assi^ed  to  the 
five  stated  causes  directly  related  to  the  care  and  condition  of  the 
mother;  in  addition,  some  19,000  deaths,  assigned  to  other  causes, 
occurred  during  the  first  month  of  life. 

How  many  of  these  babies  who  died  in  early  infancy  might  possi- 
bly have  been  saved  is  an  open  question.  Since  such  deaths  are  held 
by  medical  authorities  to  be  directly  related  to  the  lack  of  adequate 
prenatal  and  confinement  care  we  can  not  rest  content  with  a  discus- 
sion of  the  ultimate  minimum  of  nonpreventable  deaths  until  we  are 
assured  that  skilled  care  is  available  to  every  mother.  To-day  we 
know  that  few  mothers  can  secure  it.  ^ 

But  already  we  have  some  practical  indications  that  many  of  these 
deaths  are  unnecessary  from  the  lower  death  rates  known  to  IS 
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actually  prevaUing  in  certain  areas.  For  example,  in  the  eight  cities 
studied  by  the  Chfldren's  Bureau  we  find  infant  mortality  rates  from 
malformations  and  diseases  of  early  infancy  (excluding  syphilis) 
varying  from  82.8  per  1,000  live  births  in  Akron  to  48.6  per  1,000  in 
Manchester,  N.  H.*  In  New  Zealand,  again,  the  reduction  of  the 
total  infant  mortality  rates  from  88.8  in  1907  to  48.2  in  1917  has 
included  a  reduction  in  the  deaths  from  these  diseases. 

The  Children's  Bureau  has  prepared  during  the  year  three  addi- 
tional reports  on  maternal  and  iniant  welfare  m  selected  rural  areas. 
They  oner  further  evidence  from  three  widely  separated  States  of 
the  great  numbers  of  mothers  who  come  to  childbirth  without  any 
advice  or  trained  care  during  pregnancy  and,  too  often,  without 
trained  care  at  confinement. 

In  a  Western  State  where  pioneer  conditions  prevail  the  facts  were 
gathered  about  463  births  in  a  selected  area  within  a  single  county. 
Over  one-fifth  of  the  mothers  left  the  area  for  their  confinement.  Of 
the  859  who  remained,  280  met  the  e2cperience  of  cldldbirth  without 
competent  medical  care — 8  were  alone,  46  were  delivered  by  their 
husbands,  and  over  half  were  attended  by  untrained  women. 

Smaller  still  was  the  proportion  of  mothers  delivered  by  a  physi- 
cian in  two  rural  areas  of  a  Southern  State,  Even  in  a  notably 
prosperous  district  in  the  Middle  West,  where  facts  were  secured 
about  614  mothers,  almost  one-third  were  not  attended  by  a  physi- 
cian at  confinement.  Scarcely  a  mother  in  any  of  the  rural  areas 
studied  had  prenatal  care  measuring  up  to  an  accepted  standard  of 
adequacy,  and  more  than  three- fourths  had  no  mer'cal  supervision 
or  advice.  Some  mothers  who  were  ill  during  pregnancy  received  no 
advice  on  account  of  the  inaccessibility  and  expense  of  medical  care. 

In  cities,  too,  the  problem  of  adequate  prenatal  and  confinement 
care  is  far  from  solved.  Most  communities  have  made  no  ^stematic 
attempt  to  meet  it.  A  few  places  are  doin^  pioneer  work  through 
prenatal  clinics  and  public-health  nurses  assigned  to  prenatal  cases, 
but  even  in  such  cities  many  mothers  have  no  skilled  care  either  at 
childbirth  or  before. 

Though  burdened  by  war  conditions,  the  lowest  infant  mortality 
rate  yet  recorded  for  England  and  Wales  was  achieved  in  1916,  and 
further  systematic  development  of  health  visiting  and  infant  consul- 
tation centers  has  followed  year  by  year.  In  August,  1918,  a  new 
act  was  passed  by  Parliament  widening  the  powers  of  local  authori- 
ties, in  order  that,  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  local  government 
board,  and  with  the  assistance  of  ^ant3  from  the  funds  of  that  board, 
they  may  undertake  comprehensive  schemes  ^^for  attending  to  the 
health  of  expectant  mothers  and  nursing  mothers,  and  of  children 
who  have  not  attained  the  age  of  5  years  and  are  not  being  educated 
in  schools  recognized  by  the  board  of  education."  The  new  activities 
for  which  the  local  government  board  has  announced  its  purpose 
of  making  available  grants  in  aid  to  local  authorities  are  enumerated 
as  ^'chieny  hospital  treatment  for  children  up  to  5  years  of  age, 
lying-in  homes,  home  helps,  the  provision  of  food  for  expectant  and 
nursing  mothers  and  for  children  under  5  years  of  age,  creches  and 

^The  death  rate  for  these  causes,  ezcloding  syphilis,  is  40.7  In  the  birth-registratloii 
area  as  a  whole  in  1915. 
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day  nurseries,  convalescent  homes,  homes  for  the  children  of  widowed 
and  deserted  mothers  and  for  illegitimate  children,  and  experimental 
work  for  the  health  of  expectant  and  nursing  mothers  and  for  chil- 
dren under  5  years  of  age."  The  extension  of  consultation  centers 
and  an  increased  staff  of  well-paid  and  properly  qualified  health 
visitors  are  strongly  urged. 

In  the  Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Children's  Bureau  reference 
was  made  to  the  effort  of  Australia  to  provide  for  maternity  care 
by  a  "  maternity  bonus  "  of  £5  payable  to  the  mother  upon  the  birth 
of  a  child,  and  to  the  reports  to  the  Parliament  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Australia  made  in  the  summer  of  1917  by  the  committee 
concerning  causes  of  death  and  invalidity  upon  infant  mortality 
and  upon  maternal  mortality  in  childbirth.  Payment  of  the  ma- 
ternity bonus  began  in  1918,  and  though  a  continuous  reduction  in 
maternal  death  rates  is  shown  from  1907  to  1916  it  is  stated  that 
the  reduction  is  at  a  less  rate  after  1918  than  before.  The  report 
indicates  that  there  is  no  reason  to  anticipate  any  marked  favorable 
effect  from  such  a  cash  allowance  unless  there  are  made  available 
at  the  same  time  opportunities  to  secure  skilled  advice  and  care. 
The  committee  points  out  that  the  wastage  of  life  and  damage  to 
health  now  occurring  in  connection  with  childbearing  are  "  due  to 
the  ignorance  of  the  mother  and  lack  of  skilled  care"  and  urges 
the  governmental  provision  of  (a)  skilled  advice  before  confinement, 
and  (b)  trained  attention  at  confinement. 

The  question  becomes  one  of  public  policy,  and  it  is  with  this  view 
that  New  Zealand  has  answered  by  governmental  measures  and  has 
driven  the  infant  mortality  rate  down  to  one-half  that  of  the  United 
States.  The  English  Government,  as  mentioned  above,  has  within 
recent  months  passed  legislation  enabling  local  authorities  to  aid 
mothers  in  many  ways  heretofore  not  enumerated  in  statute  books. 

Congress  has  already  established  by  successive  statutes  a  method 
of  Government  contribution  to  State  activities  for  better  farming, 
for  good  roads,  and  for  vocational  education.  While  the  inaccessi- 
bility of  rural  areas  appears  to  make  the  need  g[reater  in  the  country, 
it  is  common  to  city  and  country.  If  the  United  States  is  to  con- 
serve its  hmnan  resources  which  are  now  wasted  by  indifference  and 
not  by  the  necessity  of  war  upon  our  soil,  we  can  not  consider  too 
promptly  the  development  of  facilities  for  the  protection  of  mater- 
nitjr  and  infancy  upon  a  plan  as  evidently  based  upon  common  con- 
venience and  soimd  public  policy  as  as  are  the  statutes  to  aid  agri- 
culture and  roads. 

As  the  war  continues  and  the  number  of  men  withdrawn  from 
industry  for  military  service  increases,  an  increased  production  is 
required  of  all  the  materials  upon  which  the  success  of  the  Army 
depends.  Labor  to  take  the  place  of  the  men  must  be  found  in  the 
nonessential  industries  and  in  the  ranks  of  those  not  already  em- 
ployed. In  either  case  women  must  afford  the  larger  part  of  the 
compensating  supply.  It  is  impossible  to  view  the  probable  increase 
in  the  emj^loyment  of  women  without  realizing  the  gravity  of  the 
new  situation: 

1.  Mothers  can  not  leave  their  young  nursing  babies  without  risk- 
ing an  infant  death  rate  double  tHat  of  babies  whose  mothers  are  able 
to  stay  at  home  with  them. 
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2.  Older  children  need  the  daily  care  of  a  mother  and  suffer  in 
health  and  morals  when  they  are  obliged  to  shift  for  themselves. 

3.  Women  are  unable  to  do  factory  work  and  at  the  same  time  con- 
duct properly  the  affairs  of  a  household,  and  the  attempt  to  do  both 
on  the  whole  is  ruinous  to  their  health  and  to  family  life. 

4.  Unless  occupations  are  selected  with  due  regard  to  the  physical 
powers  of  women,  they  may  incur  permanent  injury,  and  in  the  case 
of  young  girls  injury  which  may  greatly  reduce  their  usefulness  and 
happiness  in  later  life. 

Kecognizinff  that  an  emergency  exists  but  that  it  must  be  met  in 
a  manner  to  do  as  little  harm  as  possible  to  the  mothers  and  children 
of  the  country,  the  War  Labor  Policies  Board  and  the  Women  in 
Industry  Division  of  the  Department  of  Labor  have  set  forth  cer- 
tain minimum  standards  for  women's  work,  all  of  which  are  in  the 
highest  degree  important  from  the  point  of  view  of  this  bureau. 

Information  has  come  to  the  bureau  of  a  few  plants  in  which 
mothers  are  being  employed  on  half-time  shifts  of  four  hours  a  day. 
This  example  might  well  be  followed  wherever  practicable,  since  the 
mother  who  works  full  time,  even  on  a  reasonable  schedule,  can  not 
also  herself  do  what  is  needed  for  the  well-being  of  her  children. 

There  is  a  special  need  to  safeguard  mothers  of  nursing  babies, 
as  the  bureau's  studies  of  infant  mortality  have  made  plain.  At 
the  request  of  a  public-spirited  committee  in  one  of  the  largest  cities 
in  the  country  the  Employment  Service  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
has  directed  that  the  following  questions  shall  be  inserted  in  the 
application  blanks  for  married  women :  How  many  children  ?  How 
old?    Boys?    Girls? 

It  is  hoped  that  local  child-welfare  committees  of  the  Coimcil  of 
National  Defense  will  undertake  as  a  patriotic  duty  to  provide  cash 
allowances  for  mothers  of  nursing  babies  who  would  otherwise  be 
compelled  to  wean  them  or  leave  them  poorly  cared  for. 

Whenever  it  proves  unavoidable  to  make  use  of  day  nurseries  they 
should  be  publicly  licensed  and  supervised.  This  is  of  the  highest 
importance.  The  numbers  to  be  received,  the  number  and  training 
of  the  caretakers,  the  equipment  and  precautions  against  sicknc^ 
the  quality  of  milk  and  other  food  should  be  specified.  Nurseries 
should  be  located  as  conveniently  -as  possible  to  the  dwelling  of  the 
mother.  The  transportation  of  babies  and  older  children  across  a 
city  at  the  rush  hours  is  dangerous  and  exhausting  to  mothers  and 
children  alike. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  endeavoring  to  protect  mothers  and 
young  children  or  to  protect  mothers  from  injurious  work  before 
the  bii-th  of  their  children  that  no  prohibitory  laws  are  of  avail 
unless  it  is  clear  that  an  adequate  income  is  assured  from  some  other 
source;  moreover  with  a  decent  living  assured  there  is  no  appreciable 
tendency  on  the  part  of  women  to  work  away  from  home  during 
pregnancy  nor  when  children  must  be  neglected.  The  bureau's  stud- 
ies of  infant  mortality  show  the  rapid  decrease  of  working  mothers 
as  income  from  fathers'  earnings  mcreases.  Thus  far  in  the  war 
emergency  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  the  employment  of  women 
with  young  children  may  be  avoided  if  the  need  of  so  doing  can  be 
made  clear. 
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JUVJUllLE  COUBTS  AHD  JUVENILE  BEUirQTJEHCT. 

In  pursuance  of  the  plan  for  a  general  study  of  juvenile  courts 
mentioned  in  the  Fifth  Annual  Report,  the  bureau  has  sent  out  a 
Questionnaire  to  all  juvenile  court  judges  and  probation  officers  in 
tne  United  States  dealing  with  the  more  important  aspects  of  admin- 
istration. The  response  has  been  most  gratifying  and  the  replies 
which  are  now  being  prepared  for  publication,  should  be  of  practical 
value  to  those  engaged  m  juvenile  court  work  or  interested  in  the 
trend  of  its  development.  Following  the  preparation  of  the  results 
of  the  questionnaire,  it  is  purposed  to  make  a  series  of  studies  of 
juvenile  courts  operating  under  State  laws  of  various  types  and 
embracing  the  social  conditions  of  both  urban  and  rural  areas.  These 
studies  will  continue  necessarily  over  a  considerable  period.  The 
administrative  difficulties  of  the  best  equipped  city  court  are  great, 
while  in  most  rural  districts  there  is  no  attempt  to  solve  them. 
Indeed  it  may  be  doubted  whether  isolated  rural  courts  can  be  ex- 

Sected  to  develop  adequately ;  certainly  the  report  of  this  bureau  on 
uvenile  Delinquency  in  Rural  New  York,  by  Kate  Holladay  Clag- 
horn,  indicates  grave  problems  of  society  and  of  court  administration, 
which  are  to  be  cured  only  by  the  interaction  of  many  forces  outside 
of  courts. 

The  bureau  has  in  preparation  a  digest  of  juvenile  court  laws, 
which  together  with  the  results  of  the  questionnaire  study,  will  be 
used  as  a  basis  for  further  work. 

In  continuance  of  its  studies  of  child  welfare  in  the  warring  coun- 
tries which  were  begun  when  the  United  States  entered  the  war,  the 
bureau  has  this  year  issued  a  brief  report  on  Juvenile  Delinquency 
in  Certain  Countries  at  War,  based  upon  material  available  m  the 
United  States.  This  report  gives  evidence  of  a  tendency  toward 
increased  delinquency  on  the  part  of  children  and  young  persons  as 
a  result  of  the  abnormal  social  and  economic  conditions  and  the  dis- 
ruption of  family  life  that  war  has  brought  about,  and  indicates 
clearly  that  the  civilian  populations  in  the  European  countries  at 
war  are  aware  of  the  importance  of  vigorous  action  to  minimize  that 
tendency.  In  both  France  and  England  an  earnest  effort  has  been 
made,  in  spite  of  the  shortage  of  teachers,  to  keep  children  in  school. 
The  British  literature  on  the  subject  shows  a  realization  of  the  im- 
portance of  wholesome  supervised  recreation  as  an  antidote  to  the 
influences  of  the  street,  and  in  January,  1917,  the  English  Board  of 
Education  provided  for  grants  in  aid  for  evening  play  centers,  which 
have  since  been  established  in  large  numbers  by  local  education 
authorities. 

Some  months  ago  it  was  necessary  for  an  emergency  purpose  to 
secure  the  opinion  of  a  few  authorities  whose  statements  would 
embody  personal  knowledge  both  of  facts  and  of  tendencies  as  to 
juvenile  delinquencj^,  and  an  inquiry  was  sent  to  the  judges  of  juve- 
nile courts  in  certain  of  the  principal  cities  to  ascertain  whether  or 
not  their  court  records  show  an  increase  in  juvenile  delinquency  since 
the  declaration  of  war  by  the  United  States,  and  to  obtain  their  opin- 
ions as  to  the  tendency  of  the  time.  Answers  were  received  from  10 
typical  cities.  This  immediate  reflection  of  the  opinions  and  of  the 
recent  experience  of  judges  and  probation  officers  of  representative 
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courts  is  of  practical  interest  to  those  who  must  deal  during  the  war 

fieriod  with  education  and  child  labor  as  well  as  child  delinquency, 
t  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  definitions  of  offenses  and  the  methods 
of  bringing  children  into  court  are  not  uniform  in  the  different 
States,  and  that  figures  of  different  courts  are  not  comparable  save 
after  painstaking  analysis,  which  is  not  attempted  here.  The  state- 
ments from  each  court  undoubtedly  suggest  the  tendency  in  the  city 
where  it  is  located. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  to  what  extent  war  conditions  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  increase  in  juvenile  delinquency  indicated  by  these 
reports.  Some  of  the  most  common  offenses  seem,  however,  to  be 
directly  attributable  to  war  conditions.  The  increase  in  larceny  is  ap- 
parently almost  entirely  the  result  of  the  unsettled  social  and  eco- 
nomic conditions  of  the  times.  Especially  notable  are  the  thefts  on 
railroad  property.  According  to  the  judge  of  the  children's  court  of 
Buffalo,  the  increase  in  the  number  of  children  brought  to  court  in 
that  city  is  almost  entirely  due  to  the  unprotected  condition  of  rail- 
road yards.  Cars  loaded  with  merchandi^  lie  unguarded  in  the  midst 
of  a  congested  district,  a  constant  temptation  to  children  of  poor 
parents  with  little  money  to  spend.  "  In  ordinary  times,"  the  judge 
says,  "  about  40  per  cent  of  the  children  arraigned  in  this  court  is  for 
offenses  against  railroad  property,  but  in  the  extraordinary  times 
in  which  we  find  ourselves  the  percentage  will  be  much  larger."  He 
adds  that  during  the  coal  shortage  last  winter  scores  of  children  were 
brought  into  court  for  stealing  coal.  "The  wealthiest  resident  of 
Buffalo,  with  plenty  of  money  in  his  pockets,  could  not  purchase 
coal,  and  what  were  these  poor  people  to  do?  Freeze  to  death  when 
the  coal  cars  loaded  stood  almost  in  their  back  yards?"  In  the 
opinion  of  the  judge,  if  the  railroad  situation  could  be  "  cleaned  up, 
criminality  among  children  and  adults  in  the  city  of  Buffalo  would 
immediately  decrease  50  per  cent." 

The  chief  probation  officer  of  the  juvenile  court  of  St.  Louis  also 
refers  to  an  increase  in  depredations  upon  railroad  property.  The 
children  begin,  he  says,  by  picking  up  coal  which  their  families  can 
not  afford  to  buy,  and  gradually  are  led  into  stealing  food,  clothing, 
and  other  articles  from  box  cars.  He  attributes  the  general  increase 
in  juvenile  delinquency  largely  to  economic  conditions :  "  Parents  are 
having  a  hard  struggle  to  maintain  their  livelihood  and  conseauently 
are  not  able  to  give  the  proper  care  and  attention  to  the  children  in 
the  home." 

Judge  Franklin  P.  Hoyt,  of  the  children's  court  of  New  York  City, 
points  out  that  the  figures  on* juvenile  delinquency  for  that  city,  while 
greater  in  1917  than  in  1916,  are  less  than  those  for  1918,  1914,  and 
1915.  He  feels  that  the  increase  can  not  be  regarded  as  especially 
significant,  but  adds  that  certain  war  conditions  have  made  them- 
selves felt :  the  scarcity  of  food  and  fuel,  which  has  made  it  difficult 
for  some  parents  to  provide  properly  for  their  children ;  the  re- 
duction 01  family  income  through  the  calling  of  older  sons  to  the 
Colors;  the  withdrawal  of  the  i^raining  influences  of  those  same 
older  sons  from  the  younger  members  of  the  family;  and,  finally, 
the  social  unrest  that  is  everjrwhere  manifest.  As  evidence  of  the 
effect  of  that  unrest  upon  children,  the  justice  cites  the  fact  that 
during  1917  several  hundred  of  the  children  brought  into  court  for 
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the  first  time  were  arrested  in  connection  with  the  school  "  strikes  " 
that  took  place  during  the  autumn. 

Judge  Victor  P.  Arnold,  of  Chicago,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  very 
definitely  to  feel  that  war  influences  are  largely  responsible  for  the 
increase  in  juvenile  delinquency  in  that  city.  The  number  of  cases  of 
larceny  amon^  children  m  Cnicago  has  greatly  increased,  and  here 
again  railroad  property  seems  to  have  furnished  a  most  tempting 
field.  During  the  first  six  months  of  1918  there  were  538  cases  of 
larceny  among  boys,  of  which  186,  or  35  per  cent,  were  for  breaking 
into  freight  cars.  In  some  cases  the  parents  knew  of  these  depreda- 
tions tod  received  and  used  the  stolen  goods  in  their  homes.  Shop- 
lifting has  grown  more  common  among  Chicago  girls  since  the  war. 
The  increase  in  stealing  in  general  is  attributed  largely  to  the  high 
wages  paid  child  workers  and  the  resulting  tendency  to  extravagance. 
^^  Increase  in  pay  has  made  children  more  extravagant  in  their  amuse- 
ments. For  ffirls  it  has  brought  about  a  demand  for  finery  and 
pretty  clothes/^  In  many  cases  the  parents  demand  the  entire  wage 
of  the  child,  who  feels  that  he  should  have  a  share  in  his  increased 
earning,  ana  if  it  is  not  allowed  to  him  makes  it  up  by  stealing. 

The  craving  for  adventure  excited  by  the  times  also  is  held  to  be  a 
factor  in  juvenile  delinquency.  Many  thefts,  such  as  the  stealing  of 
automobiles  and  breaking  into  freight  cars,  can  be  explained  on  this 
groimd.  War  influences  may  also  be  responsible  for  the  greater  num- 
ber of  arrests  for  carrying  concealed  weapons. 

A  marked  increase  in  immorality  on  the  part  of  voung  girls  is 
shown  by  the  Chicago  figures — an  mcrease  which  Judge  Arnold  at- 
tributes largely  to  "  the  adoration  in  which  young  girls  hold  soldiers 
and  sailors."  He  believes  that  juvenile  delinquency  in  general  may  be 
largely  accounted  for  by  the  relaxation  of  home  discipline  that  has 
resulted  in  part  from  the  withdrawal  of  older  brothers  for  war  serv- 
ice and  in  part  from  the  entry  of  mothers  into  industry  or  the  diver- 
sion of  their  interest  to  war  work.  He  believes  that  the  removal  of 
the  restraining  influence  of  the  older  brothers  has  been  felt  especially 
in  foreign  families,  where  the  oldest  son  serves  the  parents,  still  aliens 
in  speech  and  custom,  as  a  link  between  the  Old  World  and  the  New. 
The  entry  of  mothers  into  industry  as  a  result  of  high  wages  and  the 
demand  for  workers  seems  to  be  contrary  to  the  experience  of  New 
York,  where,  according  to  Justice  Hoyt,  it  has  not  yet  been  necessary 
"  to  face  the  situation  which  in  England  and  other  countries  has  re- 
sulted in  such  a  tremendous  increase  in  juvenile  delinquency — 
namely,  the  absence  of  parents  from  the  home.^ 

Some  of  the  tendencies  noted  in  New  York  and  Chicago  have  been 
observed  elsewhere.  The  secretary  of  the  State  probation  commis- 
sion of  New  York  voices  the  belief  that  the  absence  of  older  brothers 
is  reacting  unfavorably  on  the  younger  children,  and  adds  that  the 
entrance  of  mothers  into  industry  may  already  be  resulting  in  some 
increase  of  juvenile  delinquency.  The  chief  probation  officer  of  the 
juvenile  court  of  Duval  County,  Fla.,  of  which  Jacksonville  is  the 
countv  seat,  feels  that  at  least  one-fourth  of  the  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  young  offenders  brought  before  that  court  is  the  result  of  the 
psychological  effect  of  the  war  upon  children.  The  cases  traceable 
to  war  influences  involve  chiefly  the  carrying  of  concealed  weapons, 
larceny,  and  the  improper  use  of  firearms.  ^  I 
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Part  of  the  remaining  cases,  he  believes,  are  due  to  increased  use  of 
the  court.  This  statement  is  interesting  taken  in  connection  with 
other  evidence  which  seenvs  to  show  that  the  apparent  increase  in  the 
number  of  juvenile  offenders  since  the  war  may  be  due  in  part  to  the 
increased  vigilance  of  social  agencies.  The  chief  probation  officer  of 
St.  Louis  mentions  this  as  a  factor.  The  secretary  of  the  State  proba- 
tion commission  of  New  York  says :  "  The  population  of  our  institu- 
tions for  juvenile  delinquents  is  below  normal  in  almost  all  cases. 
This,  however,  has  been  the  case  for  about  two  years,  and  is  due,  we 
believe,  first  to  good  industrial  conditions  which  have  lessened  neglect 
and  poverty,  and,  second,  to  the  increasing  effects  of  probation  work 
and  other  preventive  measures."  Judge  Ifoyt  concludes  that  the  com- 
paratively slight  increase  in  juvenile  delinquency  in  New  York  City 
"  seems  to  prove  that  the  work  of  prevention  which  is  engaging  the 
attention  of  so  many  social  agencies  has  been  bearing  good  fruit." 

The  need  for  increasing  preventive  work  is  emphasized  by  one 
judge,  who  says:  "The  whole  problem  of  increasmg  delinquency 
becomes  one  oi  control  on  the  part  of  those  who  should  exercise  it 
and  heightened  instability  on  the  part  of  the  children  in  the  abnor- 
mal conditions  of  the  time.  To  counteract  this  heightened  instabil- 
ity, the  degree  of  control  exercised  in  normal  times  would  probably 
not  be  sufficient.  *  *  *  The  community  must  rely  chiefly  on  the 
home  for  this  control,  but  it  is  here  the  greatest  relaxation  occurs. 
Under  such  conditions  it  is  not  surprising  that  there  should  be  an 
increase  in  delinquency.  It  is  surprising,  rather,  that  the  increase 
is  not  ^ater  than  it  is. 

"This  *  *  *  failing  of  the  hand  of  authority  in  the  home 
must,  so  far  as  possible,  be  made  up  by  agencies  in  the  community. 
The  opportunity  of  the  social  settlements  is  great  to  offer  the  chil- 
dren a  healthful  counterattraction  under  club  leaders  and  supervi- 
sion. The  settlements  here,  however,  have  been  greatly  embarrassed 
in  their  work  for  boys  since  the  war  began,  as  it  has  become  almost 
impossible  for  them  to  secure  men  leaders  for  boys'  clubs.  The  con- 
gested districts  in  which  the  settlements  usually  are  located  espe- 
cially need  this  opportunity  for  recreation  for  children.*' 

Judge  Arnold  states  that  Chicago  is  "  due  to  have  an  unhappy  reac- 
tion in  a  further  increase  in  delinquency  of  children  "  because  of  the 
withdrawal  of  half  the  police  force  formerly  assigned  to  the  juvenile 
court. 

After  reporting  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  juvenile  delinquents 
in  Minneapolis,  Judge  Edward  F.  Waite  of  that  city  remarks: 
"  Nevertheless,  I  am  conscious  of  tendencies  incident  to  the  disturbed 
social  and  economic  conditions  which,  it  seems  to  me,  will  in  the  long 
run  almost  inevitably  tend  to  increase  juvenile  delinquency  and  will 
so  result  unless  active  and  intelligent  measures  to  offset  them  are 
pursued." 

The  foregoing  is  believed  to  be  a  fair  summary  of  the  replies 
received  by  the  bureau.  While  the  reports  do  not,  as  a  whole,  seem 
to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  juvenile  delinquency  in  the  United 
States  has  increased  to  any  serious  degree  since  the  war,  they  make 
it  evident  that  forces  are  at  work  which,  if  not  controlled,  may  easily 
result  in  such  an  increase.  An  important  point  i^  one  emphasized  by 
Judge  George  E.  Judge,  of  Buffalo — ^the  great  temptation  created  by 
improtected  railroad  property.  Digitized  by  GoOqIc 
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The  modemness  of  the  replies  is  noteworthy.  Their  common  char- 
acteristic is  the  expression  of  a  deep  sense  of  the  social  resDonsibility 
for  the  delinquency  in  which  children  become  involved.  Only  when 
a  fair  standard  oi  family  living  has  been  fully  attained  within  a 
community  equipped  to  safeguard  and  educate  children  and  youth, 
can  juvenile  delinquency  be  reduced  to  its  lowest  terms,  namely,  those 
exceptional  individuals  who  must  be  cared  for  or  restrained  as  social 
safety  requires. 

The  juvenile  court  performs  two  great  services:  (1)  It  continually 
emphasizes  the  warning  that  the  permanent  protection  of  the  child 
resides  not  in  the  court  but  in  the  home  and  in  the  community.  (2)  It 
increasingly  commands  the  services  of  able  judges  and  probation 
officers  and,  in  communities  where  there  is  a  strong  sense  of  social 
responsibility,  results  in  proper  places  of  temporary  detention,  medi- 
cal care,  and  other  equipment  necessary  to  determine  the  child's  needs 
and  responsibility  and  to  help  him  to  a  fresh  start.  Such  courts  are 
invaluable  constructive  agencies. 

These  facts  make  the  duty  of  studying  juvenile  courts,  which  is 
imposed  upon  the  bureau  by  statute,  one  of  far-reaching  importance. 

HXJTBITION  OP  THE  OLDER  CHILD. 

Some  of  the  fundamental  rights  of  childhood  and  the  methods  by 
which  these  rights  may  be  assured  have  been  indicated  by  the  reporte 
of  this  bureau.  It  is  clear  that  the  primary  right  is  a  sound  and 
vigorous  body.  Attention  has  been  focused  on  the  needs  of  the  baby, 
and  the  hygiene  and  nutrition  of  infancy  is  now  pretty  well  under- 
stood. 

The  child  of  preschool  age  has  been  hitherto  taken  for  granted,  but 
recently  effort  has  been  made  to  emphasize  the  essentials  of  right  care 
at  this  age  so  that  the  development  of  the  child  may  not  be  injured 
in  this  transition  period.  The  bureau  has  tried  through  its  recent 
investigation  in  Gary,  Ind.,  the  report  of  which  will  be  issued  later, 
and  in  its  bulletin  on  Child  Care  to  draw  attention  to  the  needs  or 
the  child  from  two  to  six  years  of  age. 

The  dietary  needs  of  the  older  child  have  been  almost  totally 
ignored.  The  importance  of  maintaining  physical  vigor  during  the 
growing  period  and  the  prevention  of  remediable  defects  is  at  last 
receiving  the  attention  it  has  long  demanded.  Volunteer  and  Gov- 
ernment agencies  are  at  work  on  various  aspects  of  this  subject..  The 
Children's  Bureau  is  studying  the  nutritive  condition  of  the  older 
child.  This  is  of  especial  importance  in  view  of  the  increa^d  cost  of 
living  and  the  necessity  for  the  use  of  substitute  articles  of  diet. 
The  mother  must  have  some  ready  way  of  determining  the  nutritive 
value  of  the  food  available  for  her  family  and  realize  that  the  health 
of  her  child  depends  largely  on  her  intelligent  use  of  foods. 

"  CEILDREK'S  TEAR,"  A  COOPERATIVE  EPPORT. 

It  was  decided  to  call  the  second  year  of  this  country's  participa- 
tion in  the  war  Children's  Year,  and  to  set  forth  a  simple  national 
program  of  child  welfare  because  the  European  experience  plainly 
warns  us  that  civilians  must  promptly  understand  that  they  have  new 
responsibilities  for  a  nation's  children  when  its  young  men  have  gone 
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The  Woman's  Committee  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense 
offered  its  cooperation  in  ci^rryinfir  out  the  program  briefly  outlined  in 
the  Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Children's  Bureau : 

I.  Public  protection  of  maternity  and  infancy.  (Last  year  15,000  mothers 
and  800,000  children  under  5  years  of  age  died.  Most  of  the  deaths  were  pre> 
ventable.) 

Essentials:  (a)  Public-health  nurses  and  suitable  medical  attention;  (b)  the 
care  of  babies  by  their  own  mothers  under  decent  home  conditions. 

II.  Mothers'  care  for  older  children. 

Essentials:  (a)  Adequate  living  incomes;  (&)  family  allowances  for  soldiers' 
families;  mothers*  pensions  for  civilians;  (o)  special  provision  for  extraordi- 
nary needs,  so  far  as  required  to  enable  mothers  of  older  children  to  afford  the 
home  comfort  and  protection  which  are  the  best  safeguard  against  delinquency, 

III.  Enforcement  of  all  chUd-labor  laws  and  full  schooling  for  all  children 
of  school  age.    Standards  should  be  maintained  in  spite  of  war  pressure. 

IV.  Recreation  for  children  and  youth,  abundant,  decent,  protected  from 
any  form  of  exploitation. 

The  Woman's  Committee  organized  a  special  Child- Welfare 
Department,  whose  chairman  is  the  president  of  the  General  Fed- 
eration of  Women's  Clubs,  thus  continuing  and  enlar^g  the  coop- 
eration with  women's  organizations  which  began  with  the  Baby 
Week  Campaigns  of  1916  and  1917.  The  executive  chairman  is 
Dr.  Jessica  B.  Peixotto,  of  the  University  of  California.  The 
Woman's  Committee  represents  the  greater  share  of  women's  organi- 
zations— civic,  philanthropic,  industrial,  mutual  benefit,  and  culturaL 
It  has  created  an  active  nation-wide  organization  with  about  17,000 
local  units,  organized  in  most  States  under  the  State  Councils  of 
Defense.  A  total  membership  estimated  at  11,000,000  is  represented. 
It  is  impossible  to  speak  with  too  much  appreciation  of  the  power  of 
this  great  body  of  volunteers.  It  has  carried  out  the  work  of  organi- 
zation for  Children's  Year  infant-welfare  work  so  as  to  make  the 
most  effective  use  of  the  physicians  and  nurses  who  have  given  gen- 
erous services  under  the  difficulties  experienced  when  so  large  a  pro- 
portion of  both  doctors  and  nurses  are  required  for  military  duty, 

A  campaign  for  infant  welfare  opened  the  5[ear.  It  was  proposed 
to  save  the  lives  of  one-third  of  the  800,000  babies  and  young  children 
who  would  die  in  1918  according  to  the  experience  of  recent  years, 
and  quotas  were  assigned  to  each  State.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  no 
precise  knowledge  is  available  as  to  how  nearly  the  goal  will  be 
reached  in  this  first  year.  The  effort  is  justified  already  by  the  popu- 
lar educational  result  and  by  the  far-reaching  follow-up  work  already 
under  way  as  a  result  of  the  weighing  and  measuring  test  of  children 
of  preschool  age.  In  response  to  requests  from  local  committees  on 
child  welfare  the  bureau  has  furnished  to  the  Woman's  Committee  of 
the  Council  of  National  Defense  about  6,500,000  record  cards,  each 
one  with  blanks  for  the  height  and  weight  of  the  child  and  a  scale 
of  approximately  normal  heights  and  weights  for  children  from 
earliest  infancy  to  16  years.  The  children  measured  have,  in  fact, 
belonged  with  few  exceptions  to  the  group  5  years  of  age  or  under. 

The  cooperation  of  physicians  in  many  States,  counties,  and  towns 
has  made  it  possible  to  hold  complete  physical  examinations  of  the 
children  entered  in  the  weighing  and  measuring  tests.  Such  exami- 
nations were  recommended  by  the  bureau  in  its  suggestions  to  local 
coinmittees  for  conducting  the  tests,  but  were  not  made  part  of  the 
brief  test  because  the  bureau  realized  how  difficult  it  would  be  to 
secure  physicians  generally  for  this  purpose  now.    But  the  Cali- 
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fomia  State  chairman,  herself  a  physician,  reports  that  "  physicians 
have  given  hours  of  time  and  have  received  in  return  big  lessons  in 
physical  fitness  under  6.  In  many  smaller  towns  the  doctor  has  set 
aside  special  hours  or  davs  in  his  own  office  for  this  examination  and 
for  conferences  about  children.*' 

Physicians  have  been  especially  public-qpirited  in  the  work  of  fol- 
lowing up  the  needs  indicated  by  the  examinations.  Clippings,  corre- 
spondence, and  interviews  show  the  result  of  the  emphasis  placed  by 
the  test  on  the  importance  of  care  for  the  slight  defects  which  are 
often  neglected  in  childhood  to  the  detriment  of  health  in  later  years. 
An  increase  in  inquiries  about  theae  conditions  is  reported  by  doctors 
in  their  own  practice  and  in  their  work  at  infant- welfare  stations.  One 
New  York  town  reports  that  a  city  physician  who  made  his  summer 
headquarters  there  became  so  interested  in  the  ^^  follow-up  "  cases  he 
had  undertaken  as  his  contribution  to  Children's  Year  that  he  con- 
tinued to  give  his  help  as  a  children's  specialist  by  correspondence 
even  after  he  returned  to  his  winter  home.  In  thousands  of  cases 
parents  have  learned  dirough  the  fuller  physical  examinations  often 
given  that  the  baby  had  remediable  defects  of  which  thej  were 
unaware.  Many  instances  are  reported  to  the  bureau  of  babies  who 
have  been  saved  much  future  suffering  by  the  knowledge  which  their 
parents  gained  in  the  test  and  the  care  which  was  provided  as  a 
result. 

Indeed,  cooperation  may  be  called  the  keynote  of  the  Children's 
Year  work.  One  southern  town  reports  that  the  weighing  and  meas- 
uring campaign  was  the  means  of  unlocking  school  doors  for  extra- 
curriculum  activities  for  the  very  first  time.  Many  home  demonstra- 
tion agents  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  local  health  officers, 
teachers,  preachers,  and  other  public-spirited  citizens  have  taken 
active  part  in  the  campaign.'  County  fairs  have  gladly  given  space 
to  child  welfare  activities,  and  at  many  such  gatnerings  children's 
examinations  have  been  given  and  literature  on  the  best  modem 
methods  of  child  care  distributed.  Libraries  have  provided  up-to- 
date  books  on  child  welfare.  • 

In  several  States  the  governors  issued  proclamations  urging  the 
work  for  Children's  Year,  and  a  number  of  mayors  have  lent  their 
sanction  to  Children's  Year  in  a  similar  way. 

Children's  Year  is  showing  the  great  need  for  more  public-health 
nurses  now.  Many  towns  have  reported  that  they  have  funds  to 
pay  such  a  nurse  "but  can  not  secure  one.  The  supply  of  nurses 
trained  for  public-health  work  was  never  large,  and  since  they 
as  well  as  private  nurses  have  gone  in  large  numbers  to  serve  with 
the  military  forces  the  supply  is  more  than  ever  inadequate  now. 
Consequently  the  Child  Welfare  Department  of  the  Woman's  Com- 
mittee sent  to  its  State  chairman  a  plan  urging  that  State  supervis- 
ing nurses  be  employed  in  a  larger  number  ot  States  and  outlining 
ways  by  which  such  a  nurse  could  help  communities  discover  nurses 
fit  for  public-health  work  and  provide  the  necessary  additional  train- 
ing and  supervision.  Two  States  at  least  have  adopted  this  plan — 
Colorado  and  Oklahoma. 

An  encouraging  sign  of  Children's  Year  is  the  number  of  places 
where  public  nmds  have  becai  appropriated  for  public-health  nurses, 
child-health  centers,  prenatal  clinics,  and  generally  for  child-welfare 
work.   No  complete  statement  can  be  made  at  present  of  actual  num- 
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bers ;  but  manjr  of  the  active  efforts  reported  for  securing  funds,  both 
public  and  private,  to  use  in  these  ways  have  already  been  successful. 

Dramatic  ways  have  been  devised  to  take  Children's  Year  into 
rural  communities.  In  the  country  it  is  hard  to  procure  good  medical 
and  nursing  care,  and  the  bureau's  detailed  statistical  studies  have 
shown  the  great  need  for  better  care  of  rural  mother  and  child. 
The  motor  clinics  used  by  Cleveland  in  the  territory  surrounding  it 
and  by  the  Connecticut  committee  in  towns  and  small  communities 
have  afforded  an  effective  way  of  carrying  information  about  child 
care  to  isolated  mothers.  Michigan  secured  an  interurban  exhibit 
car  from  which  model  examinations  are  made  in  many  communities 
of  the  State  to  help  in  getting  weighing  and  measuring  under  way. 
The  Children's  House  on  Boston  Common  is  a  fine  model  of  a  type 
which  could  be  modified,  built,  and  equipped  by  school  boys  and 
girls  in  any  town  or  country  neighborhood. 

Recreation  is  enumerated  in  the  brief  war-time  program  of  the 
bureau  adopted  by  the  Woman's  Committee.  Realizing  that  every 
child  needs  decent  recreation,  and  believing  that  more  wholesome 
outdoor  play  was  necessary  to  the  well-being  of  the  children,  espe- 
cially during  the  strain  of  war  time,  the  child-welfare  committeess  of 
the  Council  of  National  Defense,  in  cooperation  with  the  Children's 
Bureau,  organized  a  j^atriotic  play  week,  which  was  celebrated  in 
hundreds  of  communities.  The  recreation  plans  had  the  cooperation 
of  a  score  of  national  organizations  for  the  promotion  of  wholesome 
leisure-time  activities.  This  fact  is  doubtless  in  large  measure  re- 
sponsible for  the  permanent  recreational  work  that  has  resulted. 
Playgrounds  have  been  kept  open  which  otherwise  might  have  been 
closed  as  "  nonessential."  In  several  places  a  program  of  recreation 
will  be  carried  out  through  the  entire  winter  season  in  cooperation 
with  the  schools. 

Still  further  cooperation  with  the  schools  is  promised  in  the  "  back- 
to-school  drive."  Rumors  of  increased  numbers  of  children  leaving 
school  for  industry  because  of  labor  shortage,  high  wages,  and  high 
cost  of  living  have  been  persistent.  To  leam  the  facts  in  the  case  the 
bureau's  agents  have  made  a  series  of  investigations  in  typical  com- 
mercial and  industrial  towns.  The  information  thus  secured  will 
be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  local  child- welfare  committees,  who 
are  urged  in  their  own  communities  to  study  the  reasons  why 
children  have  left  school.  When  the  reason  is  found  to  be  lack  of 
family  income  adequate  to  meet  present  prices,  the  committee  is 
urged  to  provide  scholarships  similar  to  those  now  offered  in  col- 
leges, universities,  and  the  schools  of  a  few  cities.  AH  this  can  not, 
of  course,  be  accomplished  save  with  the  cooperation  of  the  school 
teachers  of  the  country. 

When  President  Wilson  was  informed  of  the  purpose  of  Chil- 
dren's Year,  he  wrote  the  following  letter: 

The  White  House, 
Washington,  March  29,  1918. 
My  Deab  Mb.  Segretabt:  Next  to  the  duty  of  doing  everything  possible  for 
the  soldiers  at  the  front,  there  could  be,  it  seems  to  me,  no  more  patriotic  duty 
than  that  of  protecting  Uie  children,  who  constitute  one-third  of  our  popu- 
lation. 

The  success  of  the  efforts  made  in  England  in  behalf  of  the  children  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  infant  death  rate  in  England  for  the  second  year 
of  the  war  was  the  lowest  in  her  history.    Attention  is  now  teing  given  to 
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education  and  labor  conditions  for  children  by  the  legislatures  of  both  France 
aiid  England,  showing  that  the  conviction  among  the  Allies  is  that  the  protection 
of  childhood  is  essential  to  winning  the  war. 

I  am  very  glad  that  the  same  processes  are  being  set  afoot  in  this  country, 
and  I  heartily  approve  the  plan  of  the  Children's  Bureau  and  the  Woman's 
GoHimittee  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense  for  making  the  second  year  of 
the  war  one  of  united  activity  on  behalf  of  children,  and  in  that  sense  a  chil- 
dren's year. 

I  trust  that  the  year  will  not  only  see  the  goal  reached  of  saving  100,000 
lives  of  infants  and  young  children  but  that  the  work  may  so  successfully 
develop  as  to  set  up  certain  irreducible  minimum  standanls  for  the  health,  edu- 
cation, and  work  of  the  American  child. 
Cordially  and  sincerely  yours, 

WooDROW  Wilson. 

Hon.  William  B.  Wilson, 

Secretary  of  Labor. 

It  is  in  the  spirit  of  this  letter  that  the  bureau  and  the  child- 
welfare  committees  are  carrying  forward  the  efforts  of  the  year. 

QENEBAL  SVKMABY  07  THE  TEAK'S  WOBK. 

During  the  year,  1917-18,  the  statutory  staff  of  the  bureau  has 
consisted  of  73  persons.  For  this  staff  and  for  travel  and  other 
usual  expenses  the  appropriation  has  been  $164,640.  The  Cliild 
Labor  Division  of  the  Children's  Bureau,  was  given  $150,000  bv 
Congress  for  work  preliminary  to  the  operation  of  the  law  which 
went  into  effect  September,  1917,  and  for  enforcement  to  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year,  June  30,  1918.  An  additional  appropriation  of 
$109,120  was  available  to  be  expended  outside  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. The  total  for  the  year  was  therefore  $423,760.  In  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  act  making  the  appropriation  it  became  necessary 
to  open  a  branch  office.  Chicago  was  selected  because  its  position 
made  it  a  convenient  and  economical  center  for  work  under  way  or 
anticipated,  and  especially  convenient  for  the  Gary,  Ind.,  study  of 
infant  mortality  and  children  of  preschool  age,  which  has  employed 
a  larger  force  than  any  other  single  field  investigation  of  the  year. 

About  100  persons  are  assigned  to  the  office  and  field  force  of 
Chicago  and  Gary.  All  permanent  and  temporary  appointees  are 
obtained  through  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

The  greatly  increased  cost  of  living,  especially  in  Washington, 
has  led  to  a  scale  of  salaries  in  the  new  war  services  much  beyond 
those  allowed  by  law  for  similar  work  in  older  bureaus,  and  the 
necessity  of  securing  for  the  emergency  war  work  competent  per- 
sonnel familiar  with  Government  procedure  has  compelled  certain 
transfers  from  the  older  to  the  new  services.  From  the  Children's 
Bureau  certain  transfers  to  services  in  this  and  other  departments  at 
higher  salaries  have  been  requested  and  permitted.  Others  have 
been  made  because  appointees  had  taken  civil  service  examinations 
for  more  responsible  positions  carrying  higher  salaries  and  were 
entitled  to  accept  the  advance  when  offered.  In  addition,  several 
members  of  the  staff  have  obtained  positions  in  private  employment 
at  better  pay  than  the  bureau  can  offer. 

It  is  true  that  the  consent  of  the  head  of  a  bureau  must  be  ob- 
tained before  transfers  are  made,  yet  in  practice  it  is  impossible  to 
refuse  any  applicant  a  legitimate  opportunity  to  improve  his  condi- 
tion or  to  refuse  to  recognize  the  emergency  needs  of  a  new  service. 
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On  the  otlier  haxj^^  it  is  also  true  that  every  imneceasaxy  trtmsla; 
means  a  double  cost  to  ttie  Grovenunent^  since  two  places  must  be 
filled  instead  of  one  and  two  persons  instead  of  one  adjnsted  to  a 
new  position. 

Thus  the  bureau  has  suffered  from  the  loss  of  a  considerable  num* 
ber  of  valuable  exp^ieaced  appointees.  Wliik  readjvustments  hare 
been  made  and  excellent  candidates  are  constantly  offering-  them- 
selves there  is  naturally  a  spirit  of  restlessness  and  dissatisfaction 
which  will  continue  to  result  in  changes  and  waste  of  effort  and 
resignations  from  the  bureau  until  the  periiianent  statutory  salaries 
are  made  commensurate  with  those  now  obtainable  in  private  employ- 
ment or  in  the  new  Government  services.  The  increased  living  cost 
bears  heavily  upon  salaried  people.  Many  of  the  members  of  the 
bureau  staff  have  heavy  family  burdens,  greatly  increased  by  war 
conditions.  Their  duties;,  necessary  to  national  welfare  at  all  times, 
are  now  ia  tlie  highest  degree  patriotic  war  service,  as  the  Presi- 
dent's letter  in  regard  to  Children's  Year  fully  recognizes.  It  would 
be  unfair  to  fail  to  state  that  overtime  work  is  given  unstintedly 
and  in  the  most  patriotic  spirit  by  the  inembei*s  of  the  bureau. 

The  following  publications  have  been  issued  during  the  fiscal  year, 
1917-18: 

Fifth  Annual  Report. 

Maternity  and  Infant  Care  in  a  Hural  County  in  Kansas,  by  Elizabeth  Moora 

Child  Labor  In  Warring  Countries:  A  brief  review  of  foreign  reports,  by  Anna 

Rochester. 
Governmental  Provisions  in  the  United  States  and  Foreign  Countries  for  Men»- 

bers  of  the  Military  Forces  and  tKeir  Dependents,  prepared  under  the  diree- 

tlon  of  Capt.  S.  lierbert  Wolfe,  Q.  M^  U.  S.  R.,  detailed  by  the  Secretary  of 

War. 
Infant  Mortality :  Results  ot  a  fiekl  study  in  Waterbury,  Conn.,  based  on  births 

in  one  y^ar,  by  Estelle  B.  Hunter. 
Child  Care,  Part  1.  The  Preschool  Age,  by  Mrs.  Max  West 
Norwegian  Laws  Concerning  Illegitimate  Children:  Introdactlon  and.  tiunsla- 

tlon  by  Leifur  Magnusson. 
Mitk,  The  Indispensable  Food  for  Chfldren,  by  Dorothy  Reed  MendenhalT,  M.  D. 
Juvenile  Deiinqufincy  i&  CertaEn  Countries  at  War:  A  brief  review  of  available 

foreign  sourcesv 
Juvenile  Delinquency  in  Rural  New  York,  by  Kate  Holladay  Clagbora. 

In  addition  six  Children's  Year  leaflets  have  been  issaed  as  piiblt- 
cations  of  the  bureau: 

CJiildren's  Tear,  April  6,  19ia  to  April  6,  1919.  prepai*ed  in  collaborathm  with 
the  Department  of  Child  Welfare  of  the  Woman's  Committee^  GouncU  of 
National  Defease. 

Weighing  and  Pleasuring  Test,  Parts  1,  2,  and  3. 

Children's  Tear  Working  Program. 

Patriotic  Play  Week. 

Children's  Health  Centera 

The  Public  Health  Nurse :  How  slie  helps  to  keep  the  baWes  we^ 

The  following  publications  are  in  pres&: 

Rural  Cliildren  In  Selected  Counties  of  North  Carolina^  by  Frances  Sage  Brad- 
ley, M.  D.,  and  Margaretta  A.  Williamson. 

Maternity  Care  and  the  Welfare  of  Young  Children  in  a  Rural  Coiuity  in 
Montana,  by  Viola  I.  Paradise. 

Infant  Mortality :  Results  of  a  Field  Study  in  Brockton,  ^lass^  by  Marj  V. 
Dempsey. 

Admlnistratloo  <^  Child-Labor  Laws,  Part  3,  Employment-Certificate  System, 
Maryland,  by  Fraifecia  Henry  Bird  and  Blla  Ar¥llto  Merrflt. 

Illegitimacy  Laws  of  the  United  SUtes»  by  Prof.  Ernst  Freuod. 
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Cliildren  Before  the  Courts  in  Connecticut,  by  Prof.  Wm.  B.  Bftlley. 
Maternity  and  Infant  Care  in  Two  Rural  Counties  in  Wisconsin,  by  Florence 

Brown  Sherbon,  M.  D.,  and  Elizabeth  Moore. 
Mental  Defect  in  a  Rural  County  (a  study  made  through  the  collaboration  of 

the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service  and  the  Children's  Bureau),  by  Walter  L. 

Treadway,  M.  D.,  and  Emma  O.  Lundberg. 

The  following  circulars  and  leaflets  have  been  issued: 

Rules  and  Regulations  for  Carrying  out  the  Provisions  of  the  United  States 

Child-Labor  Act. 
Decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  as  to  the  Constitutionality  of  the 

Federal  Child-Labor  Law  of  September  1,  1916. 
From  School  to  Work.  Waltham,  Mass. 
Studies  of  Use  of  Milk  by  Families  Having  Little  Children—I,  Baltimore;  II, 

Washington. 

The  following  reports  will  shortly  go  to  press: 

^laternlty  Benefits  in  Europe,  by  Dr.  Henry  J.  Harris. 

Infant  Mortality :  Results  of  a  field  study  In  Saginaw,  Mich.,  by  Nila  F.  Allen. 

Infant  Mortality :  Results  of  a  field  study  in  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  by  Jessamine 

S.  Whitney. 
Illegitimacy  as  a  Problem  of  Child  Welfare:  A  study  of  original  records  of 

agencies  and  institutions  in  Boston  and  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  by 

Emma  O.  Lundberg  and  Katharine  F.  Lenroot. 
Studies  of  Use  of  Milk  by  FamUies  Having  Little  Children,  III,  New  Orleans. 

Brief  circulars  for  Children's  Year  were  prepared  and  issued  as 
follows : 

Public  Health  Nurses  Can  Cut  Down  Peak. 
Good  Books  and  Pamphlets  on  Child  Care. 
Care  of  Mother. 

Is  Your  Child's  Birth  Recorded?    If  not,  why  not? 
-Breast  Feeding, 
Milk. 

Bottle  Feeding. 

How  to  Prepare  Artificial  Food. 
Feeding  the  Child. 
Table  of  Heights  and  Weights  of  Children. 

Others  in  preparation  are : 

Care  of  the  Infant. 

Clothing  the  Infant. 

Prevention  of  Remedial  Defects  and  Diseases. 

Care  of  the  Older  Child. 

Seventy-three  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-seven  letters  were 
received  during  the  year  ana  given  due  answer,  an  increase  of  more 
than  20,000  over  the  preceding  year;  612,109  publications  were  dis- 
tributed during  the  year,  an  increase  of  181,620  over  the  preceding 
year;  and  6,588,400  weighing  and  measuring  cards  have  oeen  dis- 
tributed for  Children's  Year. 

JuuA  C.  Lathrop,  Chief. 
Hon.  W.  B.  Wilson, 

Secretary  of  Labor. 
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United  States  Defaktment  of  Labor^ 

BuBisAU  OF  Natuealization^ 

Washingtmhy  July  /,  1918^. 

Dear  Sir:  It  is  necessary^  in  order  to  form  inteDig^nt  conclusions 
from  the  facts  presented  in  the  succeeding  r^ort,  to  view  th^n  in  the 
light  of  present  war  conditions.  While  these  conditions  affect  ail 
public  as  well  as  private  business,  it  is  not  extraya^ant  to  saj  that 
the  granting  of  American  citizenship^  with  its  incidental  activities, 
presents  more  points  of  contact  with  the  great  enterprise  in  which  we 
are  now  engaged  than  perhaps  any  Government  business  other  than 
those  directly  occupied  in  the  actual  conduct  of  war,  with  their  vast 
umlertakings  of  manufacture,  transportation,  supplies^  and  mainte- 
nance ot  troops  and  vessels.  Fof  example,  no  man  engaged  in  the 
actual  military  or  naval  operations  of  our  country  can  attain  to  the 
rank  of  a  cc^nmissioned  officer  unless  he  be  an  American  either  by 
birth  in  the  United  States  or  by  naturalization  therein,  irrespective 
of  his  training  or  qualifications.  As  this  restriction,  made  for  peace 
times,  was  no  less  a  detriment  to  the  country  in  limiting  its  range  of 
selection  for  commissions  to  citizens  than  to  those  who  aemonstrated 
their  efficiency,  legislative  action  was  tak^a,  as  will  appear  further  on 
in  this  report,  to  remove  this  restriction.  Then,  again,  the  bureau^s 
activities  are  frequently  invoked  in  the  matter  en  establishing,  or 
otherwise,  the  bas^  on  which  requests  for  passports  are  made;  ca  the 
rights  of  claimants  <^  title  to  preeii4>ted  public  lands;  of  the  right 
to  exemption  from  Executive  order  excluding  aliens,  subjects  of 
enemy  countries,  from  certain  '^zones''  or  areas,  and  in  other  ways. 

The  assistance  of  the  bureau  is  also  constantly  invoked  by  the 
various  draft  boards  throughout  the  country  for  official  report  on 
the  claims  to  exemption  from  military  service  by  aliens  who  profess 
to  have  made  no  declaration  of  intention  to  become  citizens. 

There  are  other  ways  in  which  the  bureau  finds  itself  brought  into 
immediate  and  urg^at  association  with  other  Government  agencies 
upon  questions  arising  out  of  war  conditions,  all  oi  whkk  add  greatly 
to  its  responsibilities  and  duties.  How  these  added  burdens  affect 
the  Naturalization  Service — ^in  view  of  its  experience,  common  to  all 
public  and  private  businefis,  of  a  loss  ci  many  of  its  most  efficient 
workers  either  to  the  military  service  or  to  some  activity  directly 
connected  with  it,  and  the  scarcity  eren  of  imtrained  winders  to  take 
their  places — ^is  too  obvious  to  require  more  than  the  simple  state- 
ment of  the  fact.  This  situation  l>0came  so  acute  after  the  act  pro- 
viding for  the  naturalization  of  aUens  at  the  various  traming  and 
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assombling  camps  was  passed,  May  9,  1918,  that  the  bureau  was  com- 
pelled to  appeal  througn  public  men  to  lawyers  as  a  patriotic  duty  to 
accept  appointments  as  examiners  for  temporary  service. 

These  particular  features  of  the  bureau's  operations  during  the  year 
will  be  treated  of  in  detail  in  subseauent  pages  of  this  report. 

The  most  serious  result  upon  the  oureau's  work,  arising  out  of  the 
increased  demand  upon  its  official  personnel  in  the  particulars  above 
recited  has  been  the  unavoidable  slowing  down  oi  its  exertions  to 
stimulate,  through  State  educational  autnori ties,  a  systematic  and 
general  policy  of  opening  and  operating  the  public  schools  for  the 
training  of  aliens  In  the  meaning  and  duties  of  American  citizenship. 
Fortunately,  however,  this  condition  is  merely  temporary  and  does 
not  endanger  the  growth  and  permanency  of  the  work  thus  far  so 
encouragingly  accomplished.  The  public  mind  and  conscience  have 
been  too  thoroughly  aroused  to  the  risks  and  the  losses  involved  in 
such  a  course  ever  again  to  drop  back  into  the  old  method  of  taking 
the  chance,  upon  mere  ex  parte  and  formal  assertion  and  an  absence 
of  negative  evidence,  that  any  alien  who  once  secures  a  certificate  of 
naturalization  wiU  become  a  good  and  loyal  citizen. 

This  mental  attitude  of  the  public  has  found  expression  in  many 
forms,  some  visionary  and  impracticable,  others  of  a  seemingly  prac- 
tical nature,  but  containing  objectionable  features.  The  plan  of 
gratuitous  training  by  private  concerns,  which  has  been  estabUshed 
to  some  extent,  meets  with  objection  because  of  the  suggestion  of 
charity  bestowed  upon  the  alien,  which  in  no  sense  attaches  to  the 
plan  of  free  education  in  this  country.  Here  free  training  is  given  as 
a  measure  of  public  welfare,  and  the  recipient  as  a  worker,  taxpayer, 
and  resident  is  under  obligation  to  no  one  on  account  of  its  bestowal. 

No  objection  has  been  raised  to  the  plan  of  training  in  citizenship 
in  the  public  schools,  except  a  doubt  as  to  the  bureau's  legislative 
authority  to  embark  upon  such  an  undertaking. 

Fortunately  for  the  success  of  this  important  work,  its  duties  have 
been  clearly  defined  and  all  doubts  set  at  rest  by  the  recent  act  of 
May  9,  19i8,  recognizing  the  authority  for  what  already  has  been 
done  and  adding  to  the  bureau's  means  for  continuing  it. 

The  same  act,  as  already  stated,  made  provision,  in  addition  to  the 
method  of  naturalization  already  in  operation,  for  the  admission 
under  stated  conditions  of  aliens  in  the  military  service  of  the  United 
States  during  the  present  war.  As  this  new  proceeding  constitutes 
an  additional  and  wide  variation  from  the  regular  established  meth- 
ods, this  report  treats  first  of  the  work,  as  usual,  under  the  act  of 
June  29,  1906,  and  separately  thereafter  of  that  under  the  act  of 
May  9,  1918. 

f'or  convenience  of  reference  and  comparison  with  former  reports 
the  consecutive  order  of  treatment  and  the  numbering  of  tables  here- 
tofore adopted  will  be  observed  herein. 

WOEK  OF  THE  COVBTS. 

In  considering  the  figures  reported  in  the  annexed  Table  1  it  must 
be  explained  tnat  the  total  number  of  aliens  admitted,  151,449, 
includes  those  admitted  under  the  act  of  May  9,  1918,  as  does  the 
total  denials,  12,182. 
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Table  1. — Nuwh&r  of  persons  granted  or  denied  citizenship  during  ihe  fiscal  years  1903  to 

1918,  indiLsive, 


1M8 

lff» 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

191 H 

Granted.... 
Denied 

8,330 

38,372 
0,341 

39,206 
7,781 

56,257 
9,017 

09,965 
9,635 

82,017 
10,801 

105,439 
13,133 

96,390 
13,601 

93,911 
11,927 

94,807 
9,544 

151,  i:« 

12,  n? 

Total 

20,293 

44,713 

46,967 

65,274 

79,600 

92,908 

118,572 

110,061 

105,838 

104,441 

103.  "il'. 

As  will  appear  at  a  subsequent  page  hereof  (Table  21),  the  approxi- 
mate niunber  of  alien  soldiers  admitted  to  citizenship  under  the  last- 
mentioned  act  was  63,993.  This  number  deductea  from  the  total 
given  in  the  above  table  shows  that,  as  compared  with  the  94,897 
reported  a  year  ago,  there  were  admitted  imder  the  general  law 
87,456,  a  decrease  of  7.441. 

This  decrease  doubtless  is  due  largely  to  the  provision  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes  under  which  the  subjects  of  coimtries  with  which  this 
country  is  at  war  were  not  admissible  during  the  existence  of  such 
war,  but  it  was  occasioned  also  bv  the  delay  in  some  cases  arising 
from  the  occupation  of  courts,  clerks  of  courts,  and  bureau  officers  in 
the  omergenc;  work  of  extending  American  citizenship  to  aliens  in 
our  cam]>s  about  to  embark  for  the  seat  of  war. 
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Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  of  the  total  denials,  12,182,  the 
486  rejected  on  account  of  bad  character,  the  1,234  for  imorance  of 
American  institutions,  and  the  26  of  inaamissible  cases,  the  grounds 
for  denial  were  chiefly  for  failure  to  comply  with  some  formal  require- 
ment of  the  law.  Besides  these,  126  were  found  to  be  already  citi- 
zens, and  157  died  prior  to  hearings  on  their  petitions.  The  number 
denied  because  of  invalid  declaration  of  intentions,  2,303,  was  so  lai^e 
as  compared  with  the  766  refused  in  the  fiscal  jear  1917  for  the  same 
reason  as  to  require  some  explanation.  Prior  to  the  act  of  June  29. 
1906,  the  law  placed  no  limitation  on  the  vitality  of  a  declaration,  ana 
the  courts  generally  held  that  such  paper  filed  prior  to  that  date  was 
not  affectea  by  the  seven-year  limitation  placed  by  the  act  mentioned 
upon  declarations  filed  under  its  provisions. 

A  few  of  the  courts,  however,  field  that  the  seven-year  limitation 
began  to  run  against  "old-law''  declarations  from  the  date  of  operar 
tion  of  the  new  law,  June  29, 1906,  and  then  that  all  of  such  declarations 
became  void  seven  years  after  tnat  date,  or  on  September  27,  1913. 
This  view  was  sustamed  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  during 
the  year,  and  this  decision  occasioned  the  large  addition  to  usufiu 
denials  on  this  ground  shown  in  the  figure  reported  in  the  above  table. 

As  this  decision  invalidated  many  certificates  already  granted  to 
worthy  aliens,  Congress  in  the  act  of  Maj  9,  1918,  providedin  section 
3  thereof— 

That  all  certificates  of  naturalization  granted  by  courts  of  competent  junsdiction 
prior  to  December  31,  1918,  upon  petitions  filed  prior  to  January  31,  1918,  upon  dec- 
larations of  intention  filed  prior  to  September  27, 1906,  are  hereby  declared  to  be  valid 
in  80  far  as  the  declaration  of  intention  is  concerned,  but  shall  not  by  this  act  be  fur- 
ther validated  or  legalized. 

January,  1918,  was  the  month  in  which  the  Supreme  Court  ren- 
dered the*  decision  referred  to.  which  was  notice  to  all  concerned  that 
such  declarations  could  not  tnereafter  be  used  as  bases  for  petitions 
for  naturalization. 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  the  largest  number  of  dismissals  of  peti- 
tions, 3,800,  was  on  the  ground  of  an  apparent  lack  of  desire  to 
become  citizens,  since  the  petitioners,  after  repeated  notices  of  dates 
set  for  hearings,  failed  to  appear  or  to  offer  any  reason  for  nonappear- 
ance. This  number  exceeded  the  corresponding  figures  given  m  the 
last  report  by  nearly  1 ,000. 

Besides  those  petitioners  actuhllv  denied  citizenship,  many  cases 
were  deferred  in  the  evident  hope  that  at  a  future  hearing  the  causes 
of  judicial  hesitancy  might  be  removed.  Such  cases  are  reported  in 
the  next  succeeding  table. 

Table  3. — Continuances,  by  naturalization  districtt. 


IgDoranoe 

of  f ov- 

emment. 


IlUter- 
8cy. 


other 
causes. 


TotiO. 


l?o«lon 

Now  York 

1-hiladelphia 

U  a-^hJogton,  D.  C. 

1  ithburgh 

riiLaRo 

St.  Louis 

St.  Paul 

Denver 

San  Francisco 

Boattle 

ToUl 


1,401 

1,508 
443 
276 

?,34d 
906 

1,473 
822 
166 
706 
621 


130 
130 

28 
76 


60 
161 


4,628 
10,016 
4,636 
1,146 

303 
1,410 
8,476 
4,483 

478 
8,434 
1,262 


6,168 
11,654 
6,107 
1,497 
2,652 
2,885 
6,099 
6,805 
089 
4,140 
1,883 


10,661 


692 


^ 
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Note  should  be  taken  of  the  fact  that  the  number  of  continuances 
reported,  46,519,  as  compared  with  the  31,210  continuances  of  the 
next  preceding  year,  shows  an  increase  of  50  per  cent,  or,  in  exact 
figures,  15,309,  from  which  the  gratifying  inference  ma>  be  drawn 
that  the  judges  are  becoming  more  criticd  as  to  the  rather  perfunc- 
tory and  formal  evidence  offered  to  show  the  personal  fitness  of  peti- 
tioners to  assume  responsibly  the  duties  of  American  citizenship. 

It  is  perhaps  a  natural  consequence  arising  from  the  lax  and  infor- 
mal procedure  under  the  old  system,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  some  of  the 
judges  have  appeared  to  think  the  bureau  entirelv  too  technically 
exacting  in  its  persistent  view  that  the  law  must  be  complied  with 
in  its  every  detail  and  that  the  entire  burden  and  responsibility  of 
establishing  beyond  reasonable  doubt  his  personal  fitness  for  citizen- 
ship rests  upon  the  petitioner.  Whether  the  courts,  consciously  or 
not,  hold  this  view,  their  rulings  in  too  many  cases  inoicate  their  posi- 
tion to  be  that  the  allegations  in  his  petition  constitute  all  that  is 
required  of  a  petitioner,  and  that,  having  made  them  in  the  man- 
ner required,  the  petition  is  to  be  treat^a  as  a  rule  against  the  Grov- 
ernment  to  show  cause  whj  he  should  not  be  admitted,  thus  casting 
upon  the  Government  the  burden  of  refuting  the  allegations  made. 
To  illustrate,  a  petitioner  claims  good  behavior  and  love  of  American 
institutions  ana  their  basic  principles;  witnesses  testify  to  good 
behavior  and  consequent  belief  of  the  attachment  professet;.  Thus 
the  case  is  made  up.  If  the  Government  can  not  produce  evidence 
of  misconduct  or  disloyalty,  imder  this  view  the  petitioner  is  entitled 
to  be  naturalized.  In  other  words,  his  fitness  to  become  a  citizen 
and  his  loyalty  after  being  admitted  is  assumed  beforehand,  just  as 
under  our  system  of  criminal  jurisprudence  every  man  is  assumed  to 
be  innocent  of  any  crime  until  the  contrary  is  proved,  and  the  bur- 
den of  proving  unfitness  and  disloyalty  rests  upon  the  Government, 
as  in  a  proceeding  for  conviction  of  crime  or  misdemeanor.  For- 
timatelv  such  ins^nces  of  judicial  misconception  are  few.  but  they 
are  sufficiently  persistent  to  justify,  or  rather  to  require,  tlaat  atten- 
tion be  drawn  to  them. 

In  the  next  table  is  given  a  report  of  proceedings  to  cancel  certifi- 
cates of  naturalization  fraudulently  or  illegally  procured,  and  the 
status  of  these  cases  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year. 

Table  4. — Cancellation  cases. 


District 


Pending 

July  1, 

1917. 


Referred 

to  United 

States 

attor- 

neys. 


Handled 
without 
reference 
to  United 
.   States 
attor- 
neys. 


Certifi- 
cates 
canceled. 


Dis- 
missed. 


Discon- 
tinued. 


Viola- 
tions 
wliich 
under 
circular 
No.  107 
were  not 
prose- 
cuted. 


Pending. 


Boston 

New  York 

Philadelpliia 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Pittsburgh 

Chicago 

6t.  Louis 

at.  Paul 

DeoTer 

San  Francisco 

Seattle 

Total 


1 

19 

3 

1 

12 

30 

7 

14 

18 

31 

14 

1 

4 

8 

6 

10 

11 

14 

104 


1 

1 

23 

6 

2& 

47 

4 

7 

1 

16 

"iM 


3 
21 

4 
27 
7 
15 
2 
4 
0 
18 
14 
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It  is  not  possible  in  considering  the  figures  in  the  above  table  to 
resist  a  feeling  of  wonder  that  in  the  approximately  100,000  cases 
annually  admitted  to  citizenship  by  the  2,300  courts  throi^out  tibke 
country,  so  few  cases  of  imposition  upon  the  judges,  or  m  judicial 
error,  should  have  occurred  as  those  shown  above. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  assume  from  tliese  figures  tl>at  tb^re  are 
not  many  more  cases,  which  do  not  come  to  tne  attention  of  the 
bureau,  that  furnish  appropriate  grounds  for  cancellation.  It  is  too 
much  to  expect  that  not  many  of  those  who  have  become  citizens 
have  done  so  for  reason  of  individual  advantage  and  without  regard 
to  a  love  of  constitutional  liberty,  ^me  may  even  be  opposed  to 
those  principles  when  the  latter  threaten  to  overcome  the  system  of 

fovemment  to  which  they  formerly  owed  allegiance.  Such  persons 
ave  never  been  real  citizens  of  this  country,  as  the  test  of  armed 
conflict  discloses,  and  judicial  authority  should  not  hesitate  to  de- 
prive them  of  a  status  to  which  they  were,  in  fact,  never  entitled. 

The  bureau  beeves  that  nothing  in  our  naturalization  laws  is  so 
important  and  effective  as  a  means  of  protecting  our  country  from 
the  hazard  of  a  disloyal  element  as  the  provision  for  cancellation  of 
erroneously  or  improperly  granted  citizenship.  Heretofore  it  has 
been  dependent  for  the  necessary  steps  to  this  end  upon  the  United 
States  attorneys  acting  under  tHe  instructions  of  the  jDepartment  of 
Justice.  The  Congress  has  wisely  come  to  the  rehef  of  tJbie  bureau  in 
this  respect  and  provided  that  the  duty  heretofore  imposed  by  law 
upon  the  United  States  attorneys  in  respect  of  instituting  cancella- 
tion suits  mav  hereafter  be  discharged  by  the  bureau  through  its  own 
examiners,  thus  unifying  under  the  control  of  one  department  the 
administration  of  the  naturalization  laws.  (See  act  improved  May 
9, 1918J 

Table  5. — Remits  o/prostecutioiufoT  violoHont  of  the  natwalization  laws. 


PrasacutioDS. 

Nol- 
proased. 

Ac- 
qtiit- 

Num- 
ber 

Jail 

sen- 

tenoes. 

Bolk 
fines 
and 
Iftil 
sen- 
te&eea. 

Sen- 
tenoas 
sus- 
pended. 

Anioant 
offiatt 
inehid- 

QOS&. 

District. 

Pend- 

ftoni 
last 
year. 

Dur- 
log 
fiscal 
yew. 

F^od- 

ing. 

Boston 

Now  Yofic 

16 
5 
2 

• 

1 

i' 

1 

1 

4 

1 



1 135. 00 

L5 

Phlladclphlft 

Washington,  D.C... 
Pittsburgh 

5 

1 

4 

M 

150.00 

Chicago 

2 

1 

St.  Louis 

4 

3 

I 



•437.45 

St.  Paul 

Denver 

' 

San  Franciseo. 

3 
2 

2 

2 

Seattle 

♦  1 

1 

»1 

•100.00 

I 

Total 

30 

U 

3 

3 

fr 

9 

a 

7a3L45 

s 

1  United  States  District  Court,  Southern  District  of  New  York,  1  fine  of  325;  1  fine  oCSlO. 

'  United  States  District  Court,  BaltimoreL  Md.,  3ISQ  fine  and  1  day  ia  jatt. 

s  United  States  Dialrict  Court,  Western  District  of  Missouri,  310  fine  and  1  day  fniaiL    United  i 

District  Court,  Eastern  District  of  Illinois^  1  fine  of  $200  and  317.45  costs;  1  fine  of  3200;  I  fine  of  310  and 
costs  (amount  not  reported). 

•  In  acqaltta)  noted  above.  United  States  District  Court,  Portland,  Ora^,  the  Junr  recommaadad  tbal 
(he  defendant  be  either  deported  or  drafted  into  the  Army. 

•  United  States  District  Court  for  Oregon,  1  sentence  of  6  months  In  Jaa 

•  Uiated  States  District  Court  for  OregoD,  1  fine  of  3100. 
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One  cMit  aet  exasufie  the  focogeiog  table  wkhout  experiencing  a 
feeling  of  sxirfunse  that  so  few  cases  of  prosecution  for  riolatioBs  of  the 
naturalization  law  should  occur,  or  perhi^  it  is  better  to  say  should 
he  discovered.  The  etbeer  duties  mqioaed  upon  examiners  are  so 
onerous  m  pxapoctioa  to  the  number  of  such  officers  at  the  disposal 
of  the  hureft«t  thM  they  eftRr  ne^t  trndertake  to  BMfeke  the  necessary  in^ 
y^est^tioQS  attd  sec^tve  the  eTidenee  requi^red  to  obtain  conviction. 
It  is  apparent,  too,  from  the  insignificance  of  the  penalties  knposed, 
that  Jk^i  much  iiiMlueeiiient  exists  to  secure  a  result  which  can  hardly 
he  a  very  serious  deterrent  to  off  end  ers^  even  where  Ihey  are  actually 
apprehended,  tried,  and  coBvieted. 


Tablb  $. — Courts  exercising  natwralieation  juriscliction. 


Courts 

1908 

1909^ 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

191( 

W7 

191& 

Stafee 

2,0» 

3,177 
217 

2,aT 

227 

2,270 
229 

2,2»T 
260 

2,238 
281 

2,n7 
203 

2,175 
202 

2,136 
200 

2,100 
222 

2.(N6 

at9 

Total 

2^244 

2,mi 

2,474 

2,499 

2,527 

2^i^ 

2,380 

2,377 

2,345 

2,322 

2.285 

From  the  above  it  a]>pears  that  during  the  year  54  State  courts  have 
relinquished  the  exercise  of  naturalization  jurisdiction  and  that  ap- 
parently no  petitions  were  received  in  3  Federal  courts,  showmg  a  net 
reduction  of  57  in  the  number  of  courts  op^i  to  consider  petitions 
for  admission  to  citizenship.  It  is  assumed  that  this  decrease  r^ 
suited  from  the  tack  of  sumcient  business  to  indicate  a  ptxblic  neces^ 
sity  for  these  courts  to  remain  open  for  the  purpose. 

woBx  nr  THS  omeBS  07  g&xkcs  of  coifsts. 

The  figures  given  below  ia  Table  7  are  subject  to  revision,,  because 
€d  the  d^lay  e^wximceA  by  the  bureau  in  seeuring  reports  or  dupli- 
cates of  naturalization  papeis  from  the  clerks  of  courts.  It  is  immar 
teriaL  however,  as  the  number  not  included  is  relatively  smaU,  and 
therefore  insuffideat  to  affect  substantially  conclusions  drawn  from 
the  tables  as  givm. 
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It  is  evident  that  the  large  increase  shown  in  the  number  of  certifi- 
cates of  naturalization  issued  is  because  ol  the  inclusion  of  those 
issued  to  the  63,993  soldiers,  naturalized  at  the  various  concentration 
camps,  a  subject  to  be  considered  at  a  later  pa^e  of  this  report.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  reduced  number  of  declarations  of  intention  filed 
shows  that  those  papers  are  dispensed  with  in  soldier  naturalization. 
The  actual  mechanical  and  clerical  work  of  assembling,  binding,  in- 
dexing, etc.,  of  the  petitions  made  up  at  the  encampments  naturallv 
will  require  considerable  time,  and  thus  the  number  reported  of  such 
papers  probably  vary  considerably  from  the  actual  number  to  be 
ascertained  upon  receipt  of  the  duplicates. 

Table  8. — Number  of  declaratums  of  intention  and  petitions  for  nutwralization  filed  and 
certificates  of  naturalization  issued,  fiscal  years  1907  to  1918,  with  percentages  of  increase 
or  decrease. 


Declarations. 

Petitions. 

Certificates. 

Year. 

Papers 
nicd. 

Increase  over 
previoas  year. 

Papers 
filed. 

Increase  over 
previous  year. 

Papers 
issued. 

Increase  ov«r 
previous  year. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Percent 

1907i 

73,723 
137,229 
145,794 
167,226 
186,157 
109,142 
181,632 
214,016 
245,815 
207  035 
438,748 
335,009 

21,004 

44,029 

43, 161 

55,038 

73,644 

95,627 

95,186 

123,855 

106,317 

108,000 

132,320 

110,416 

7,053 
25,063 
88,372 
39,206 
56  257 
69,965 
82,017 

105,439 
96  390 
93,911 
94,097 

151,449 

19083 

1900 

8,565 

21,432 

18,931 

» 17, 016 

12,490 

32  384 

31,799 

s  37  880 

230,813 

•103,679 

6 

15 

11 

•9 

7 

18 

16 

•16 

HI 

•24 

•868 
11,877 
18,606 
21.083 

•441 

28,660 

17,538 

1,602 

24,311 

•21,904 

•  2.0 
28.0 
34.0 
30.0 
»  .5 
30.0 

•14.0 
2.0 
22,0 

•17.0 

12,409 
'834 
17,051 
13,708 
12,052 
23,422 
•9,049 
•2,479 
986 
56,552 

48 

1910 

2 

1911 

43 

1912 

94 

1913 

17 

1914 

29 

1915 

•9 

1916 

•S 

1917 

1 

1918 

00 

Total. . . 

2,502,486 

1,008,606 

861,819 

Increase,  1918 
over  1908. . . 

197,840 

144 

66,387 

151.0 

125,480 

483 

1  Nine  months  only. 


>  First  full  year  of  12  months. 


•Decrease. 


For  the  purpose  of  comparison  of  the  results  for  each  fiscal  year 
since  the  establishment  ol  the  Naturalization  Service  there  is  pre- 
sented the  foregoing  table.  Here  again  notice  is  called  to  the  fact 
that  the  151,449  certificates  issued  include  those  issued  to  the  soldiera 
under  the  recent  act  of  May  9, 1918,  and  in  making  a  comparison  with 
the  totals  of  such  papers  heretofore  issued  the  latter  must  De  deducted 
from  said  total. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  bureau  has  again  to  report  such 
a  considerable  number  of  clerks  of  courts  who  are  habitually  delin- 
quent in  making  reports  to  it,  as  required  by  law,  of  business  trans- 
acted in  their  offices. 
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Table  9. — Number  of  courts^  by  States  and  Territories,  exercising  naturalization  juris- 
diction  and  the  number  which  are  habitually  delinquent  in  accounting  for  naitaxUization 
busiruss  transacted. 


State  or  Territory. 

Exercis- 
ing juris- 
diciioD. 

Habitu- 
ally delin- 
quent. 

State  or  Territory. 

Exercis- 
ing Juris- 
diction. 

Habitu- 
ally dellQ. 
quent. 

Alabama 

13 
11 
15 
44 

eo 

62 
12 

4 

1 

22 

24 

8 

43 

m 

97 
107 
106 
27 
27 
15 
21 
17 
90 
94 
20 
104 
45 

8 

Nebraska 

94 
17 
12 
23 
27 
76 
24 
56 
89 
70 
37 
67 
2 
5 
12 
65 
21 
117 
29 
11 
28 
43 
48 
73 
21 

13 

Alaska 

Nevada 

4 

Arizona 

New  Hi^mp^bfre 

Arkansas 

20 
1 

le 

New  Jersey 

I 

California 

New  Mexico  .. 

4 

Colorado 

NewYork 

2 

North  Carolina 

0 

Delaware 

1 

North  Dakota 

District  of  Columbia 

Ohio 

8 

Florida 

ii 

16 

1 

5 

22 
18 
9 
8 
13 
14 

HklnbAfn^ 

31 

Georgia 

Oregon 

Hawaii 

Pennsy  Wania 

3 

Idaho 

Porto llico.    ....  ..... 

Illinois 

Rhode  Island 

Indiana 

South  Carolina 

3 

Iowa 

Ronth  Dakota  .    . 

1 

Kansas 

Tennessee 

8 

Kentucky 

Texas 

35 

T7t«h 

0 

Matm^.. ,.  

Vermont . 

2 

ICaryland 

10 
2 
12 

4 
11 

1 

Virginia    , 

16 

Hassachusetts 

Washington 

2 

Mii^iignn r 

WestVfrginia  ... 

g 

IClnnesota 

Wisconsin 

Mississippi 

WyomlnfP     

s 

jfjssouri           

Total 

Montana 

2,265 

383 

This  subject,  which  has  been  discussed  at  length  in  former  reports, 
to  which  reference  is  made,  presents  difficulties  which  the  bureau 
has  been  unable  thus  far  to  overcome.  It  can  report,  therefore,  only 
the  delinquencies  and  the  difficulty  resulting  therefrom,  and  present 
accurate  fibres  at  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year,  or,  in  fact,  within 
three  monuis  thereafter. 

Number  of  clerks  of  courts  compensated  from  one-half  permitted  to  be  retained 

from  the  fees  collected 2, 258 

Number  of  clerks  paid  for  from  appropriations  made  as  stated 66 

Total 2,314 

From  the  above  it  appears  that  three  additional  assistants  to  clerks 
of  courts  above  the  number  allowed  during  the  next  preceding  year 
were  authorized  by  the  department. 

As  stated  in  the  last  report,  the  request  for  additional  assistant 
clerks  is  not  infrequently  occasioned  by  the  incapacity  of  those  already 
selected  bv  the  clerks  of  courts.  The  onlv  limitation  upon  the  last- 
mentionea  officers  in  employing  additional  clerks  is  that  imposed  by 
section  13  of  tlie  act  oi  June  29,  1906,  which  declares  that  in  no 
case  shall  the  allowance  made  to  any  clerk  of  court  for  thi^ 
purpose  exceed  one-half  of  the  gross  omoimt  of  fees  collected  by  said 
clerk  of  court  during;  the  current  vear.  That  inefficient  persons  are 
employed  occasiona&y  is  shown  Dy  the  wide  discrepancy  between 
the  number  of  papers  prepared  per  individual  by  the  assistant  clerks 
in  the  different  clerks^  offices  as  well  as  by  the  varying  quality  of 
their  work. 
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The  obvious  remedy  for  this  condition,  in  the  absence  of  controlling 
legislation,  is  the  exercise  of  care  by  the  clerks  to  make  such  selec- 
tions solely  in  accordance  with  th-e  merit  system. 

Table  10. — Appropriations  for  the  field  service,  amounts  allowed  therefrom  for  salaries 
of  ass^istants  to  clerks  of  courts,  and  number  of  such  assistarUs,  1910  to  1918. 


Fiscal  year. 


Amount    I  vi»,«K— 


1910 '  $150,000 

1911 ,  152,861 

1912 '  175,000 

1913 '  200,000 

1914 '  225,000 

1915 1  250,000 

1916 i  275,000 

1917 i  275,000  1 

1918 1  306,000 


88,508.92  ' 

19 

19,34S.29 

25 

80,344.30 

32 

39,264.36 

44 

52,129.65 

47 

64,241.23 

67 

60,016.94 

64 

60,618.67 

S3 

6I,«)18.46 

56 

From  the  foregoing  table  it  will  be  seen  that  out  of  the  $305,000 
allowed  by  the  Congress  for  the  field  service  and  the  compensation  of 
additional  assistants  to  clerks  of  courts,  $61,618.46  was  disbursed  for 
the  last-named  j>urpose.  This  leaves  apparently  a  balance  for  main- 
taining the  force  of  examiners  of  $243,381.54. 

WOBK  OF  THE  EXAMINEBS. 

In  the  next  three  tables  is  given  a  summary  of  the  work  of  the 
examiners.  All  that  the  bureau  reported  a  year  ago  in  commendation 
of  these  highly  efficient  public  servants  it  has  found  occasion,  during 
the  year  in  which  additional  burdens  have  been  imposed  upon  them, 
to  reaffirm,  as  it  does  here. 

Table  11. — Recapitulation  of  naturalization  field  tror£,  exclusive  of  Hawaii  and  Alaska, 
during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1918. 


Examinations. 

In\'estigations. 

Naturalization 
district. 

Petitions. 

Declar- 
ations. 

Petitioners. 

Witnesses. 

Byoor- 

In  person,  respond- 
1     ence. 

1 

Total. 

In  person. 

Byoor-  ' 

respond-    TotaU 

Boston 

15,  «0 

29,051 
675 

59,128 
21,946 
1,880 
12  000 
15,000 
24,S00 
27,197 
15,788 
«175 
8,237 
6,77» 

14,679 
31,787 
15,819 
24,164 
14,585 
20,SS0 
8,136 
6,331 

8  038 

3,039 

17,618 

31,787 

15^^819 

25,664 

14,600 

25,261 

10,129 

11,080 

2,785 

9,807 

8,689 

15,851 
63,537 
29  8S8 
48,378 
29,170 
40,842 
15,009 
17!  044 

3,510 
15  902 

8,65S 

J    15  ^ 

Now  York 

II...i.I!!i  6^537 

Philadelphia  

i    i^8S8 

Washington,  D.  C 

Pittsbu^ 

28,613 
15,071 
24,500 
11,380 
7^886 
1,810 
8;794 
8,783 

4,681 

1,993 

4!  729 

960 

1   TAO 

2,750      fil^UB 
30'    29,200 
9,101       49  943 
4,349      20,258 
9  563  1    26  607 
1,053        5463 
3,564       19,468 
B»635i    17,190 

Chicago.*! 

St.  Louis 

St.  Paul 

I>enver..... 

Fan  Francisco 

Seattle 

4;836  !        4;8S3 

Total 

149,728 

196,389 

150  190        ^^  ^"^ 

173,119 

988,086 

39.945    327,981 
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Table  11. — Recapitulation  of  naturalization  field  work,  exclusive  of  Hawaii  and  Alasln, 
during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30 1  1918 — Continued. 


Naturalixation 
district. 


Boston 

New  York 

Philadelphia 

Washington,  D.  C 

Pittsburgh 

Chicago 

St.  liouls 

St.  Paul 

Denver 

San  Francisco 

Seattle 

Total 


Court  hearings. 


Attended. 


In 
person. 


254 

652 
277 
331 

5S3 
353 
407 
130 
300 
275 


4,156 


By  cor- 
respond- I  Total, 
encc. 


67 
6 
4 
287 
47 
29-1 

nio 

213 

239 

70 

316 


321 
658 
281 
618 
641 
877 
963 
620 
369 
370 
591 


Unat- 
tended. 


2,153 


20 


Total  - 
number 
of  hear- 
ings. 


321 

65S 
287 
618 
641 
880 
970 
621 
369 
373 


6,329 


Admissions. 


Without 
objec- 
tion. 


19,531 
30,589 
11,564 
24, 764 
13,266 
18,778 
8,667 
6,135 
2,424 
8,066 
7,132 


150,916 


Over 
objec- 
tion. 


207 


Total. 


19,531 
30,594 
11,581 
24,839 
13, 271 
18,805 
8,681 
6,141 
2,447 
8,074 
7,159 


Visits 

to 
offices 

of 
clerics 

of 
courts. 


3,491 

56<i 

521 

1,763 

1,383 

1,061 

800 

la? 

422 
553 


151)423  I     11,231 


Jt  is  necessary  only  to  compare  the  totals  in  the  above  columns 
with  those  given  in  the  last  report  to  show  the  increase  in  the  labor 
performed.  These  figures,  moreover,  are  exclusive  of  the  activities 
of  the  field  officers  in  connection  with  stimulating  the  operations  of 
the  State  officers  of  pubhc  education  in  establisning  night  schools 
for  the  training  of  candidates  for  naturalization. 

Table  12. — Recapitulation  showing  incoming  and  outgoing  mail  handled  by  field  officers 
during  fiscal  year  1918,  an-anged  by  districts. 


District. 


Incoming. 


Un- 
regis- 
tered. 


f^.    '    Total. 


Outgoing. 


Original 
letters. 


Form 
letters. 


Card 
notices. 


Total. 


Boston 

New  York 

Philadelphia 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Pittsbiu-gh 

Chicago 

St.  Louis 

St.Vaul 

Denver 

San  Frandsco 

Seattle 


7,121 
62,573 
7,108 
7,808 
9,573 
(') 

28,466 
20,698 
10,789 
11,687 
18,427 


375 
163 
475 
150 


(') 


54 
150 


7,121 
52,948 
7,271 
8,233 
9,723 
34,527 
28,520 
20,848 
10,837 
11,614 
18,478 


4,375 
27,721 
4,046 
3,445 
8.706 
(') 
(») 

10,468 
6,464 
5,497 
6,104 


5,975 


3,201 

4,255 
965 

0) 

(') 

14,590 
12,163 

7,997 
14,574 


8,275 
22,453 
8,795 
2,251 
3,146 
0) 

(•) 

2,252 


47 


18,625 
50,174 
16,042 
9,951 
12,817 
37.023 
48,514 
27,::10 
18,027 
13. 494 
20,725 


Total I     174,130 


1,513  !    210,170 

' I 


76,826 


63,720 


47,219 


273, 3a2 


1  Not  reported  in  detaU. 


The  above  table  varies  slightly  in  form  from  that  given  last  year, 
as  it  fails  to  show  the  grand  total  of  incoming  and  outgoing  mail, 
which  for  the  year  under  consideration  amounted  to  483,472  pieces, 
or  an  excess  over  the  report  made  last  year  of  20,567  pieces. 
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Table  13. — Economy  resulting  from  (he  tue  of  mileage  hooia  and  traveler's  scrip. 


Naturalizatioii  district. 


Idles 
traveled 

on 
mileage. 


Cost  of 
mileage. 


Value 
of  scrip 
used. 


Cost  of 
scrip. 


Actual 
cost  of 
travel. 


Tariff 
rate. 


Amount 
saved. 


I 


Boston 

New  York 

FhiladelpUa 

Washington,©.  C. 

Pittsburgh 

Chicago 

St.  Louis 

St.  Paul 

Denver 

Son  Frandsco 

Seattle 


Total. 


1697.72  I 

67.39   

67a«)   

819.  S8  $1,016.61 

793.42    

84.76   

6.55     1,002.48 

1,185.14    

289.42  1      192.16 

•  1,090.25 

52,988  I  1,324.70  ' 


81,010 

2,995 

29,791 

40,904 

35,263 

3,767 

291 

52,673 

12,863 


S847.10 


262,635 


5,039.28     3,301.49 


940.92 


185.98 
963.45 


1697.72 

67.39 

670.30 

1,666.98 

798.42 

84.76 

947.47 

1,185.14 

475.40 

963.45 

1,324.70 


S826.82 

82.23 

720.02 

2,041.46 

868.91 

91.53 

1,009.54 

1,352.62 

576.86 

1,090.25 

I  l,6ia85 


2,937.45 


8,876.73  110,271.09 


S120.10 

14.84 

49.72 

374.48 

75.49 

6.77 

62.07 

167.48 

101.46 

126.80 

286il5 


1,394.36 


WOSK  m  THE  BTJSXAU. 


So  far  as  a  conclusion  can  be  reached  as  regards  the  mere  amount 
of  work  performed  in  the  bureau  by  the  volume  of  mail  handled, 
some  idea  may  be  conceived  from  a  consideration  of  the  figures  given 
in  the  next  taole. 


Table  14.—  Volume  of  mail  handled  hy  the  Bureau  of  Naturalization,  fisoal  yean  1916^ 

1917,  and  1918. 


1916 

1917 

1918 

First 
quarter. 

Second 
quarter. 

Thirf 
quarter. 

Fourth 
quarter. 

TotaL 

Incoming  maili 

Unregistered  nieces 

167,616 
17,837 

176,741 
20,519 

38,094 
4,522 

85,415 
5,131 

39,698 
5,  (Ml 

41,103 
4,999 

154,310 
19,683 

Reedstered  nieces 

Total 

185,453 
624 

692 

42,616 
598 

40,546 
543 

44,739 
697 

622 

•".«« 

Average  per  working  day 

Outffoing  mail: 

85,374 

484,061 

16,855 

36,805 

461,046 

18,285 

8,892 
55,883 

3,806 

10,508 
92,301 
3,020 

7,552 
85,453 
2,119 

7,916 
00,844 
2,304 

34,888 

324,484 

11,251 

Form  letters 

Petition  notices 

Total 

636,310 

516,136 

68,583 

105,832 

96,124 

101,064 

370,608 

Average  per  working  day: 

119 

1,627 

57 

125 

125 

784 
53 

141 

1,235 

40 

lOl 

107 

118 

Form  letters 

''•S 

Petition  notices 

Total 

1,803 

1,750 

962 

1,416 

1,288 

1,363 

i,a» 

The  inference  drawn,  however,  is  subject  to  the  qualification  that 
the  actual  labor  expended  is  dependent  upon  the  character  of  the 
mail.  Many  of  the  letters  are  form  letters,  and  of  the  average  118 
letters  written  on  each  working  day  there  is  a  wide  variation  from 
brief  communications  of,  or  requests  for.  information  to  rather 
elaborate  arguments  upon  questions  of  legal  construction.  It  is  not 
possible,  therefore,  to  gain  more  than  a  mere  approximation  to-  the 
work  disposed  of  from  consideration  of  the  foregoing  table,  as  well  as 
those  hereafter  presented  under  this  caption. 

The  next  table  is  one  of  peculiar  interest  in  view  of  the  existing 
stat«  of  war.    It  shows  that  requests  to  the  number  ot-3^05  were 
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made  for  the  issuance  of  certificates  of  naturalization  to  replace 
originals  alleged  to  have  been  irretrievably  lost  or  destroyed.  The 
number  of  applications  of  like  character  in  the  next  preceding  fiscal 
year  was  1,933.  This  sudden  heavy  increase  at  once  sug^ted  the 
necessity  for  the  exercise  of  greater  caution,  since  there  is  neither 
much  risk  nor  much  difficulty  in  the  use  of  such  papers  to  establish 
a  false  claim  to  citizenship,  and  the  temptation  to  resort  to  this 
means  of  escaping  the  operation  of  executive  exclusion  of  alien 
enemies  from  certain  areas  is  very  great,  to  say  nothing  of  a  more 
sinister  use  of  such  a  counterfeit  status  by  actual  enemy  plotters. 
Accordingly,  more  care  was  exercised  in  scanning  evidence  of  the 
loss  or  destruction  of  certificates,  and  in  the  case  of  those  who  had 
formerly  been  subjects  of  the  countries  against  which  the  United 
States  is  now  at  war,  the  applicant  was  required  to  show  the  specific 
necessity  which  impelled  nis  application  for  it  now,  leaving  the 
department  to  determine  whether  the  evidence  justified  at  the  time 
a  compliance. 

That  the  bureau  was  not  overzealous  in  this  respect,  it  may  be 
stated  that  a  report  from  one  of  its  examiners  was  to  the  effect  that 
one  small  court  had  issued  something  hke  six  substitute  certificates 
of  naturalization,  from  its  record  made  prior  to  the  enactment  of 
the  present  law,  in  one  year. 

Naturally  this  poUcy  aroused  resentment,  in  one  case  the  judge  of 
a  State  court  insisting  that  the  laws  of  his  State  expressly  provided 
for  the  issuance  of  properly  authenticated  copies  of  the  record  of  its 
courts,  and  that  the  action  challenged  was  not  only  unauthorized, 
but  a  violation  of  the  State  law.  The  bureau  was  imable  to  enlighten 
the  judge,  but  it  has  continued,  \yithout  relaxing,  to  guard  the  pubUc 
interest  and  safety  in  the  respect  indicated. 

Table  Ib.—SUUement  sfunoinp  number  of  requesU  for  data  of  arrival  and  number  of 
requeiUfor  certified  copies  ofnaturaligatton  papere  under  Rule  17  of  the  Naturalization 
Be^lahons,  listed  by  months  for  the  fiscal  year  1918. 


r                 -                           ■       .    .    - 

Requests  for  date  of  arrlyal. 

Requests  for  certified  copiei 
of  lost  or  destroyed  papers. 

MonUi. 

Certifi- 
cates of 
arrival. 

Verlflca- 
tlonsof 
arrival. 

ToUl. 

Certifi- 
cates of 
natural- 
ization. 

Declara- 
tions 

of  inten- 
tion. 

Total. 

July         

4,094 
3,475 
3,909 
3,474 

!'SS 

4,278 
4,208 
4,491 
6,049 
6,688 
5,580 
4;812 

49 

25 

41 

30 

11 

2 

1 

3 

2 

2 

10 

15 

4,143 
8,500 
8,040 
3,504 
8,767 
4,280 
4  207 
4  494 
6,061 

5,600 
4,827 

173 
141 
146 
167 
139 
361 
454 
557 
635 
538 
309 
185 

808 
510 
461 
377 
449 
611 
781 
986 
776 
762 
714 
699 

981 

August 

667 

September 

597 

October I 

544 

November .....  '. 

588 

December 

972 

7uit2ftry 

1,185 

February 

1,543 

icaSS..:....!. ::.: 

i;4n 

April 

1,300 

M^: 

1023 

TSi    .^^^^v^^^ 

884 

Total 

52,902 

191 

58,003 

> 3,805  1       7,880 

11,685 

1917                   

61,878 
52,902 

607 
191 

62,575 
63,003 

1,933 
3,806 

7,324 
7;880 

9,237 

1918 

llfOa'S 

Decrease,  1918.... 

increase  1918         

8,976 

500 

9,482 

1 

i,872  1           556 

2,428 

>  Out  of  the  total  of  8,805  requests  for  copies  of  lost  or  destroyed  certificates  of  naturalixatfon,  1,367  were 
for  copies  of  certificates  issued  since  Jan.  1, 1914.  f^  i^r\n]o 
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It  is  most  gratifying  to  be  able  to  report,  in  one  branch  of  the 
bureau's  work,  the  opposite  of  a  state  of  growing  arrearage.  This  is 
shown  in  the  next  table,  reporting  the  settlement  of  the  fee  accounts 
of  clerks  of  courts,  from  which  it  will  be  observed  that  very  few 
accounts  for  former  years  were  handled  during  the  period  under 
consideration. 

Table  16. — Number  ojfee  accounts  handled  during  the  fiscal  year  1918,  classified  by  fiscal 

years  to  which  they  relate. 


1911 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

4.979 
1,231 

Total. 

Traiisaotions    

I 

i 

ni 

28 

2. 183 
Odd 

7,207 

X^ft  trATmnr-finTm        ... ... 

2  200 

1 

1 

Total          

1 

11 

2S| 

3,157 

6,210 

9,407 

Besides  the  settlement  of  fee  accounts,  there  were  disposed  of 
during  the  year  2,756  expense  accounts  of  this  character  and  pay- 
able from  the  appropriations  respectively  indicated  in  the  next 
following  table. 

T.\BLE  17. — Number  of  accounts  handled  during  the  fiscal  ijewr  1018  for  which  the  expendi" 
lures  were  chargeable  against  (he  appropriations  named. 


Item. 


Appropriation  to  which  chargoablo. 


Numbor 

of 
aocoonta. 


Office  salary  pay  rolls Salaries,  Bureau  of  Naturalizatloo 

Do Miscellaneous  expenses,  Bureau  of  Naturaliza- 

I      tion.  191S-19. 

Field  salary  pay  rolls '  Miscellaneous  expenses,  Bureau  of  Naturallza- 

I     tion. 

Do '  Miscellaneous  expenses,  Bureau  of  Natural i»- 

I     tion,  1918-19. 
Suspensions.. 


Telephone i  Mi<;ceIIaneous  expenses,  Bureau  of  Naturaliza- j 

tion. 

Rent I do 

Additional  assistants  to  clerks  of  courts....' do I 

Telegraph ■ do .! 

Railroad  company  vouchers ' do , 

Registry  receipt  vouchers j  Contingent  expenses,  Department  of  Labor 

Cont  ingent  items I  Miscel laneous  ex pcnscs,  Bureau  of  Naturaliza- 

I     tion.  1918-19. 
Miscellaneous '  Miscellaneous  expenses,  Bureau  of  Naturaliza- 

1     tion. 

Field  travel  vouchers ' do 

Do I  Miscellaneous  expenses.  Bureau  of  Naturalixa- 

I     tion,  191»-19. 
Total 


107 
13 

40) 

27 

126 
15ft 

IS 
22* 
34 

se5 

87 


847 
79 


2,756 


It  should  be  explained  that  the  four  items  chargeable  to  "Miscel- 
laneous expenses,  Bureau  of  Naturalization,  1918-19,"  represent 
expenditures  made  not  under  authorization  of  any  regular  aunual 
aopropriation  oill  but  from  the  appropriation  given  in  the  act  of 
May  9,  1918,  to  carry  into  effect  its  provisions. 

The  next  table  shows  the  annual  accretion  to  the  steadily  mounting 

items  of  work  in  arrears,  which,  though  reported  annually,  does  not 

^et  seem  to  have  been  expressive  enough  to  secure  the  only  remedy 

or  such  a  condition.     It  woidd  seem,  perhaps,  a  peculiarly  ill-chosen 

time,  now  when  the  Government  is  providing  for  so  many  demands 


I 
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of  a  more  immediate  and  exigent  nature,  to  hope  for  more  clerical 
assistance,  since  the  need  was  not  recognized  and  suppHed  in  times 
of  peace.  The  bureau  can  only  report  the  fact  anu  continue  to 
make  the  best  it  can  of  the  means  heretofore  provided  by  the 


Congress 


Table  18. — Arrearages  in  office  work. 


JuJyl- 

Naturalization  papers  to  be 

Julyl- 

Naturalization  papers  to  be 
examined. 

Declara- 
tions. 

Petitions. 

Ccrtia- 
catcs. 

Declara- 
tions, 

Petitions. 

Certm- 
cates. 

1911 

86,000 
256,690 
268,090 

8,000 
9,700 
7,292 
3,849 

118,000 
187,965 
261,226 
361,389 

1915 

397,898 
21,148 
247,373 
828,713 

1,092 
15,166 
24,482 
15,890 

421,563 
465,130 
480,553 
678,944 

3912 

1916 

1913 

1917 

1914 

350,267 

1918 

An  important  and  exacting  feature  of  the  bureau's  work  is  the 
examination  and  approval,  either  amended  or  as  submitted,  of 
requisitions  for  stationery  and  miscellaneous  supplies.  Considering 
the  vast  number  of  naturalization  blanks  to  be  used  in  tiie  offices  of 
the  several  thousand  clerks  of  courts  and  the  stationery  required  by 
the  bureau  and  by  each  of  its  11  chief  examiners,  it  may  easily  appear 
that  the  duty  of  passing  upon  reauisitions  is  in  a  high  degree  one 
of  a  wise  economy  in  puolic  expenditures. 

Statement  showing  requisitions  handled  in  bureau  during  fiscal  year  1918, 

Reauisitions  for  stationery  supplies  and  envelopes,  purchased  from  contingent 
allotment  of  bureau: 

Bureau 68 

Field 132 

Requisitions  for  stationery  supplies,  purchased  from  appropriation  "Miscel- 
laneous expenses,  Bureau  of  rfaturalization,  1918-19*: 

.  Bureau 10 

Field 15 

Requisitions  chai^geable  to  printing  and  binding  allotment. 

Bureau 72 

Field 28 

Clerks  of  courts 5, 437 

Common  experience  along  the  same  lines  renders  it  hardly  neces- 
sary to  say  more  than  that  the  efficiency  of  the  bureau  has  been 
seriously  decreased  by  its  loss  for  mihtary  service  or  emplovment  in 
administrative  offices  which  have  grown  out  of  war  conditions  of 
many  of  its  most  capable  and  highly  trained  men.  The  same  diffi- 
culties and  expenditure  of  work  to  fill  the  vacancies  thus  made  as 
others  have  gone  through  has  diverted  much  time  and  energy  of  the 
bureau  officers  from  their  regular  duties  to  this  labor  of  finding 
clerks — ^not  too  competent — and  persuading  them  to  accept  service. 

Some  slight  relief  nas  come  to  the  bureau  through  the  act  of  May 
9,  1918,  by  means  of  which  it  has  secured  for  present  emergencies  the 
services  of  the  clerks  and  examiners,  shown  in  the  following  table, 
additional  to  those  contained  in  the  ^'statutory  roll"  as  reported  a 
year  ago. 
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Table  1^,— Official  force  of  the  Bureau  of  NaluralizaHan. 

Id  Wadiinpton: 

ComniiBsioner 

Deputy  commifisioner 

Chief  clerk 

Chief  examiner 

Assiatant  chief  examiner 

Examiners 2 

Chiefs  of  divisions 2 

Chiefs  of  sections 2 

Clerks 70 

Messen  gers 5 

Skilled  laborer 1 


In  the  field: 

Chief  examiners 11 

Examiners 62 

Examiners  (temporary) 81 

Clerks 17 

Clerks  (temporary) 30 

Clerks  of  courts 2.265 

Additional  assistants  to  clerks  of  courts 56 


87 

201 
2,321 


Total 2,609 

Since  the  last  annual  report  74  examiners  and  34  clerks  have  been 
added  to  the  number  reported  then,  and  the  list  now  stands  as 
follows: 

Chief  examiners 11 

Examiners 02 

Examiners  (temporary) 81 

Clerks 17 

Clerks  (temporary) 30 

Total 201 

The  total  expenditures  on  account  of  this  field  force  of  201  exiemi- 
incrs  and  clerks,  including  salaries,  traveling,  rent  of  quarters,  tele- 
phones, subsistence  when  absent  from  official  stations,  stationery 
and  printing,  and  other  minor  miscellaneous  items,  aggregate 
$235,966.83.  The  appointment  of  the  additional  temporary  exami- 
ners and  clerks  was  made  late  in  the  fiscal  year  to  provide  for 
naturalization  of  soldiers  at  the  concentration  camps  unaer  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  of  May  9,  1918. 

AMBBIGANIZATION  ACTIVITIX8. 

Since  June  30,  1917,  the  greatest  imaginable  reaction  has  be^un 
throughout  the  United  States  upon  many  subjects.  This  reaction 
has  been  caused  by  the  increased  feelings  of  loyalty  which  the  events 
of  the  war  have  brought  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  the  citizenry  of  th6 
country.  Patriotism  has  been  quickened  all  along  the  line.  The 
sense  of  individual  responsibility  has  been  brought  to  the  fore.  Com- 
munities have  banded  together  in  every  conceivable  maimer  to  lend 
their  support  and  do  their  bit  in  a  large  way  in  the  maintenance  of 
the  war  for  democracy. 
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Front  and  foremost  above  all  these  activities  that  are  of  an  endur- 
ing character  is  Americanism.  Americanism  has  evidenced  itself  in 
the  unity  of  the  Nation  upon  the  main  issue.  It  has  stamped  itself 
upon  all  the  activities  for  the  maintenance  of  the  war.  It  has 
stirred  up  the  very  roots  of  the  national  entity,  and  again  demon- 
strated tnat  in  a  democracy,  and  in  a  democracy  alone,  can  the 
highest  ideals  of  self-government  be  manifested. 

As  one  great  family  the  people  of  America  have  suddenly  become 
cemented.  Peoples  of  all  nationaUties  and  of  all  races  have  volun- 
tarily welded  themselves  into  a  single  gigantic  potential  force  for  the 
maintenance  of  those  principles  upon  which  this  Nation  has  been 
built. 

Out  of  all  of  this  has  come  the  thought  of  looking  to  the  foxmda- 
tion  of  this  political  structure.  Is  the  citizenry  of  this  country,  as 
it  is  being  added  to,  receiving  the  material  necessary  to  go  into  this 
foimdation?  The  question  has  not  been  confined  to  those  who 
come  into  the  new  structure  by  the  process  of  naturalization.  It 
contemplates  with  equal  cleamess  of  vision  those  who  come  into 
citizensnip  responsibilities  bv  the  right  of  birth.  The  test  is  being 
applied  to  both:  Are  they  Americans  in  spirit  as  weU  as  in  forml 
Do  those  who  claim  the  right  of  citizensnip  as  a  heritage  receive 
the  training  adequate  to  the  assumption  of  the  responsibiU- 
ties  of  that  highest  of  all  professions,  tne  profession  of  seli-govem- 
ment  ?  The  environment  of  the  chilaren  of  the  land  has  been  closely 
scrutinized.  American  eyes  with  the  American  conscience  and 
American  patriotism  have  been  viewing  the  situation  over,  inspired 
bj  a  sense  of  not  only  loyalty  to  the  Nation  but  of  protection  of  the 
rights  of  those  who  in  the  law  are  still  infants.  What  has  been  found  ? 
Section  after  section  of  the  countrjr  has  been  disclosed  as  being  under 
the  domination  not  of  American  institutions  of  government  but  of 
the  most  inimical  forms  of  foreign  autocracy.  In  many  cities  children 
by  the  thousands  have  been  foimd  who  have  not  been  allowed  the 
inherent  i^ht  to  speak  in  the  schools  of  their  training  in  the  Ens^lish 
tongue.  Tney  have  been  taught  in  a  foreign  tongue.  They  have 
been  disciplined  for  failure  to  use  the  foreign  tongue.  They  have 
been  trained  to  sing  the  patriotic  airs  of  coimtries  other  than  the 
country  of  their  birth.  Tney  have  been  taught  so  that  they  would 
grow  up  to  a  firm  conviction  that  righteous  government  alone  could 
be  achieved  by  some  other  form  than  that  wnich  is  here  created  and 
carried  on  by  all  of  us. 

Judicial  and  legislative  notice  has  been  taken  of  this  situation. 
Legislative  bodies  of  all  degrees  of  influence  and  authority  have  arisen 
ana  denounced  it.  The  natural,  and  in  this  instance  the  proper,  char- 
acterization has  been  given  to  this  state  of  affairs.  A  repudiation 
has  resulted  throughout  the  len^h  and  breadth  of  the  land.  The 
voice  of  protest  has  Ibeen  raised,  demanding  a  conrplete  extermi- 
nation from  the  ranks  of  the  secondary  scnools  of  the  teaching 
of  any  other  than  our  native  language.  To  institutions  of  higher 
learning  must  remain  the  instruction  in  the  German  language  to 
enable  it  to  be  read,  llie  necessity  for  the  study  of  other  languages 
for  research  purposes  in  the  sciences -may  be  held  necessary;  but  lor 
four  years  practically  no  scientific  Uterature  has  come  to  this  country 
from  tihe  central  Ehiropean  powers  at  least,  and  during  the  last  18 
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months,  notwithstanding  this  lack  of  supply  from  that  source,  which 
is  extolled  by  certain  mmds  as  the  only  source  from  which  scientific 
guidance  may  come  to  this  country,  America  has  equaled  if  not  out, 
stripped  the  Central  Powers  in  scientific  achievement.  The  ex- 
traction of  hitrates  from  the  atmosphere  for  munitions  and  other  pur- 
f)oses  and  the  scientific  combination  of  gases  to  combat  the  poison- 
achrymal;  and  other  ^ases  destructive  of  human  Ufe  and  gases  to 
render  these  agents  of  numan  destruction  innocuous  have  been  most 
successful. 

Since  this  Nation  has  been  at  war  with  the  German  Government, 
without  the  aid  of  that  countiy  and  with  no  access  to  its  recent  litera- 
ture— for  there  is  none  that  is  open  to  the  public — our  scientific  re- 
search and  development  in  industrial  enterprise  have  made  such 
strides  that  this  coimtry  is  ready  to  engage  extensivelv  in  these  varied 
arts  as  soon  as  the  plants  now  engaged  m  the  manufacture  of  muni- 
tions can  be  rolievea  to  turn  to  the  pursuits  of  peace.  If  the  powers 
that  have  been  set  in  motion  and  nave  accomplished  these  results 
retain  their  vigor  after  the  war,  America  wiU  retain  the  position  in 
the  scientific  world  as  well  as  in  the  moral  world,  in  which  latter  it  is 
to-day  the  poUtical  leader  among  the  family  of  nations. 

Regarding  those  who  are  coming  into  the  political  foundation  of 
the  Jsation  oy  the  process  of  naturalization,  no  less  thoughtful  and 

Patriotic  consideration  has  been  given.  The  infiuence  started  by  the 
'resident  by  his  address  at  the  memorable  reception  to  the  20,000 
newly  made  and  older  citizens  at  Philadelphia  on  May  10,  1915,  has 
grown  in  strength  and  been  developed  by  tne  pix)gress  of  events  since 
that  time.  As  stated  in  the  annual  reports  heretofore,  this  speech  is 
the  keynote  for  all  the  Americanization  work  since  that  time.  For 
the  purpose  of  focusing  the  attention  of  the  American  public  upon 
this  great  necessity  of  a  greater  Americanization  the  waves  of  iimu- 
ence  put  into  motion  by  the  President  in  that  and  other  addresses 
never  have  ceased  to  be  felt.  The  Americanization  committees  organ- 
ized as  the  immediate  result  of  that  reception  predicated  their  organ- 
ization upon  the  expressions  of  the  rresident.  Americanization 
gatherings  of  some  character  have  been  held  in  nearly  eveiy  com- 
mimity  m  the  United  States.  From  large  mass  meetings  to  small 
committee  meetings  has  been  sent  broadcast  propaganda  containing 
Utopian  ideas  impractical  of  accomplishment,  along  with  sane  and 

{practical  plans,  of  which  many  have  been  inaugurated  with  success, 
n  less  than  three  months  after  the  Philadelphia  utterances  referred 
to  the  public  schools  responded  to  the  appeals  of  this  bureau  for  the 
organization  of  classes  to  teach  the  foreigners  who  are  candidates  for 
citizenship.  Each  year  has  witnessed  an  increase  in  the  nimiber  of 
classes  formed  for  tnis  purpose.  These  classes  have  been  stimulated 
by  the  ever-increasing  mterest  of  the  public.  The  daily  and  period- 
ical press  has  devoted  many  columns  to  the  stimulation  of  American- 
ization and  Americanism.  Committees  have  been  organized  in  prac- 
tically every  community  of  the  United  States,  including  State  and 
county  organizations,  all  of  which  are  both  directly  and  indirectly 
aiding  the  Bureau  of  Naturalization  and  the  pubhc  schools  in  the 
accompUshment  of  this  great  purpose.  Each  year  there  has  been  an 
increased  resounding  of  flie  note  Americanism.  Educators  have  been 
intently  striving  to  meet  the  responsibilities  which  this  movement  of 
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the  Bureau  of  Naturalization  has  thrown  upon  them.  Chambers  of 
commerce  have  organized  Americanization  committees  extensively, 
so  that  there  is  scarcely  a  commercial  or  business  organization  of  the 
Nation  that  is  not  represented.  These  organizations  no  longer  retain 
a  formal  character.  In  increasing  numbers  they  are  now  assuming  a 
potential,  active  forcefulness  which  is  both  indicative  of  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  vital  nature  of  Americanization  and  of  the  original  purposes 
of  the  organization.  Accomplishment  of  the  purposes  of  the  organ- 
izations lor  Americanization  w^ork  appears  now  to  be  ffripping  the 
members  of  these  organizations,  whereas  heretofore  the  ideal  nasJbeen 
the  influence  bringing  them  together.  Churches  also  have  gone 
beyond  the  ideal.  They  are  organizing  definite  programs  for  personal 
Americanization  work  by  both  the  ministry  and  thelaity  regardless  of 
denominational  lines.  All  of  these  forces  are  and  have  been  in  direct 
touch  with  the  Bureau  of  Naturalization  from  time  to  time  since,  in 
1915,  on  the  occasion  referred  to,  the  wave  of  Americanism  began  to 
extend  over  the  coimtry  from  the  City  of  Brotherly  Love,  the  seat  of 
American  Independence.  At  this  reception  the  presiding  officer, 
Mayor  Rudolph  Blankenbui^,  a  native  of  Germany,  a  naturalized 
American  citizen,  presided.  Mayor  Blankenburg  stated,  when  the 
reception  was  proposed  to  him  by  an  official  of  the  Bureau  of  Natural- 
ization, that  he  was  proud  to  be  an  American;  that  he  felt  he  was  a 
better  American  than  some  who  by  the  accident  of  birth  were  bom  on 
American  soil,  because  he  chose  to  be  an  American.  Rudolph 
Blankenburg  was  naturalized  exactly  five  years  after  the  day  ne 
arrived  in  the  United  States.  On  the  occasion  of  that  reception  there 
were  four  citizens  of  the  United  States  who  addressed  the  gathering; 
two  of  these  were  native-bom  Americans  and  two  first  saw  the  light 
of  day  in  other  countries.  Such  a  union  of  forces  addressed  to  such 
ideals  as  are  to  be  found  in  the  word  Americanization  could  but  result 
in  the  nation-wide  fruition  of  to-day.  America  is  dedicated  to  its 
own  Americanization,  and  is  manifesting  that  dedication  through 
every  avenue  of  speech  and  activity. 

The  public  schools  of  the  United  States  have  had  a  complete  recog- 
nition of  their  work  in  many  ways.  The  Americanization  features  of 
the  National  Education  Association  convention  in  Portland,  Or^.,  in 
1917,  were  pronounced  most  fruitful  both  in  eflFective  demonstration 
and  later  results.  Its  convention  at  Pittsburgh  in  1918  subordinated 
all  other  subjects  to  that  of  Americanization.  In  fact,  the  Pitts- 
burgh convention  of  the  National  Education  Association  was  char- 
acterized as  an  Americanization  convention  of  school  people. 

Judicial  recognition  was  referred  to  in  the  last  annual  report  in  the 
continuance  of  31,210  petitioners  for  naturalization,  largely  on  the 
groimd  of  ijgnorance  and  unfitness  to  assume  the  responsibilities  of 
American  citizenship.  A  further  recognition  of  this  national  under- 
taking of  the  public  schools  with  the  Bureau  of  Naturalization  in 
upbuuding  the  citizenry  of  the  country  is  foimd  in  the  continuance 
during  the  year  under  review  of  46,619  petitioners  by  the  courts  for 
the  same  cause. 

This  indicated  clearly  the  crying  need  for  the  equipment  of  the 
pubUc  schools  and  the  perfection  of  the  social  organization  of  each 
community,  so  that  these  thousands  of  seekers  after  American  citizen- 
ship might  become  fitted  for  that  privilege.     Heretofore  75  per  cent 
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of  the  applicants  for  naturalization  have  been  ascertained  to  be  below 
the  standard,  which  will  mean  an  addition  of  a  virile  force  to  the  body 
politic.  Since  1906  there  have  been  861,819  who  have  been  admitted 
to  citizenship  upon  direct  ap{)lication,  and  an  equal  number  of  wives 
and  children  have  derived  citizenship  from  the  act  of  the  petitioner. 
Following  this  average  through,  and  the  average  has  been  higher  down 
to  and  including  the  last  fiscal  j^ear,  it  will  be  seen  that  about  1 ,250,000 
have  had  the  title  of  citizenship  conferred  upon  them  without  justi- 
fyinff  the  Nation  in  any  belief  that  its  ability  for  self-government 
has  been  increased  thereby.  Surveys  have  been  made  from  time  to 
time  to  ascertain  the  participation  in  the  various  rights  of  American 
citizenship  by  native  and  foreign  bom  citizens.  In  one  large  city  a 
survey  showed  that  of  the  first  7  prominent  business  men  approached 
none  had  registered.  Of  the  80  preachers  who  were  requested  to 
state  whether  they  had  voted  or  registered,  12  had  registered  and  6 
of  them  had  voted.  Among  the  foreign-bom  citizens  and  newly 
naturalized  97  per  cent  had  registered  and  voted.  Such  surveys  as 
this  show  the  vital  necessity  of  supporting  the  public  schools  in  their 
endeavors  to  perfect  their  cooperative  efforts  with  this  bureau. 
There  were  151,449  petitioners  admitted  during  the  last  year;  63,993 
of  these  were  soldiers,  leaving  87,456  who  received  citizenship  under 
the  general  provisions  of  the  law,  with  46,519  whose  petitions  were 
deferred  because  of  insufficient  knowledge  to  enable  them  to  be  other 
than  citizens  in  name  only.  The  excess  of  petitions  above  the 
151,449  represents  those  filed  prior  to  July  1,  1917,  and  which  were 
deferred  upon  hearing  after  that  date. 

The  cause  of  the  increased  number  of  refusals  by  the  court  to 
admit  the  candidate  for  citizenship  upon  the  first  hearing  of  his 
petition  is  due  to  the  fact  that  a  larger  number  of  the  judges  of 
courts  who  exercise  naturalization  jurisdiction  give  recognition  to 
the  courses  which  the  public  schools  are  adopting  and  standardizing 
under  the  joint  relationship  between  them  and  the  Bureau  of  Natural 
ization  authorized  by  Congress.  Prior  to  May  9,  1918,  this  relation- 
ship was  the  natural  outgrowth  of  the  authority  of  the  Bureau  of 
Naturalization  over  all  matters  concerning  the  naturalization  of 
aliens.  There  is  no  other  governmental  agency  that  has  or  can  have 
the  contact  with  the  alien  population  of  the  entire  Nation  which 
the  Bureau  of  Naturalization  has  in  its  relations  with  the  candidate 
for  citizenship.  This  general  authority,  in  the  estimation  of  the  bu- 
reau, was  whoUv  adequate  to  the  purpose,  but  in  the  view  of  many 
cooperating  withitwasfeltnot  to  be  asatisfactory  recognition  of  so  mo- 
mentous a  subject  as  citizenship.  This  spirit  was  expressed  by  school 
men  and  school  women,  bj  the  judges  of  the  courts  of  naturalization, 
by  numberless  organizations  of  au  kinds,  and  by  legislators, '  both 
State  and  National.  The  natural  result  of  this  united  expression  of 
thoxight  among  truly  American  institutions  has  been  met  by  a  law 
specifically  recognizing  this  national  undertaking  and  patriotic  en- 
deavor of  the  public  schools  to  cooperate  with  this  bureau,  authoriz- 
ing the  bureau  to  continue  its  work  and  to  promote  the  training  and 
ecmcation  of  the  candidates  for  citizenship  oy  the  public  school. 

For  years  the  public  schools  have  appealed  to  this  bureau  for  a 
standard  course  in  citizenship  instruction.  These  appeals  came  con- 
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currently  with  the  pledge  of  the  superintendents  of  schools  to  organize 
classes  lor  teaching  the  millions  who  are  coming  into  American  citi- 
zenship. Acting  under  this  general  authority,  and  to  meet  the  need 
so  urgently  and  insistently  presented,  the  public  schools  were  re- 
quested to  furnish  the  material  for  such  a  book  of  instruction. 
Before  this  book  was  ready  for  publication  Congress  authorized,  by 
the  act  of  May  9,  1918,  its  distribution  and  the  payment  for  its 
publication  out  of  the  naturalization  fees  paid  into  the  Treasury  of 
tlie  United  States  by  the  aliens  seeking  citizenship.  At  the  same 
time  that  Congress  gave  this  authority  to  the  Bureau  of  Naturaliza- 
tion it  also  authorized  it  to  promote — by  carrying  on  in  the  public 
schools  the  Americanization  work  which  it  had  undertaken  xmcfer  the 
general  authority  of  Congress — the  training  and  instruction  in 
citiJsenship  responsibilities  of  applicants  for  naturalization. 

There  is  abroad  now  throughout  the  land,  as  shown  by  many  of  the 
leading  articles  in  the  press,  both  daily  and  periodical,  a  definite  con- 
clusion that  there  should  be  a  central  bureau  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment whose  function  and  province  should  be  the  assimilation,  through 
duly  authorized  State  and  municipal  agencies,  of  the  entire  foreign 
population,  in  so  far  as  the  permanent  foreign-born  resident  is  con- 
cerned. It  is  believed  that  this  demand  will  result  in  favorable 
legislative  action.  A  bill  (S.  4792)  for  the  creation  in  the  Department 
of  Labor  of  a  Bureau  of  Citizenship  and  Americanization  nas  been 
introduced  by  Senator  William  H.  King,  of  Utah.  The  bill  has  for 
its  objective  not  only  the  assimilation  of  foreijgners  who  have  estab- 
lished a  permanent  residence  within  the  Nation  but  also  to  arouse 
within  the  minds  of  all  citizens  and  permanent  residents  a  higher 
regard  for  the  privileges  and  responsibilities  of  American  citizenship. 
Such  an  enlargement  of  the  Bureau  of  Naturalization  can  be  effected 
at  a  minimum  expense,  and  in  so  doing  avoid  that  bane  of  all  govern- 
mental organization,  tne  overlapping  of  functions,  the  dupUcation  of 
work,  and  the  consequent  peiT)etuation  in  a  new  organization  of 
features  of  the  governmental  organizations  heretofore  created — ^a 
situation  every  administrative  officer  strives  to  his  utmost  to  avoid. 
This  bill  has  been  approved  by  the  Secretary,  as  shown  by  the  ac- 
companying copy  of  letter: 

DePARTMBNT  of  liABOR, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Washinglont  September  12,  1918 

My  Dear  SenaiTor:  Your  letter  of  the  5th  instaut  has  been  received,  with  which 
you  forwarded  a  copy  of  the  bill  (Senate  No.  4792)  introduced  by  you  *'to  establish  in 
the  Department  of  Labor  a  Bureau  of  Citizenship  and  Americanization,  for  the 
Americanization  of  naturalized  citizens,  and  for  other  purposes." 

You  state  that  you  have  felt  for  some  time  that  the  scope  of  the  Bureau  of  Natural- 
ization should  be  enlarged,  and  that  it  has  become  quite  apparent,  and  made  more 
Hianifest  since  the  war  began,  that  we  have  failed  somewhat  in  our  duty  towards  those 
who  have  come  from  other  lands  and  sought  homes  in  this  Republic,  and  that  some 
measures  should  be  adopted  to  instil  the  spirit  of  our  institutions  of  government  into 
the  minds  of  those  who  permanently  reside  in  this  country.  You  also  express  the 
belief  that  the  Department  of  Labor  is  better  equipped  than  any  other  agency  of  the 
Government  to  carry  on  the  work  so  necessary  to  the  Americanization  of  those  who 
seek  citizenship  in  otir  land,  and  express  a  desure  to  have  the  views  of  this  department 
upon  the  measure  which  you  have  submitted. 

The  Bureau  of  Naturalization  is  now  carrying  on  a  portion  of  the  work  contem- 
plated by  this  bill,  through  the  cooperation  of  the  public  schools,  in  nearly  2,000  cities 
and  towns  throughout  the  United  States.    Your  conclusion  appears,  therefore,  to  be 
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correct,  since  the  Bureau  of  Naturalization  of  this  department  is  already  equipped  for 
this  work  by  specific  legislative  provisions  in  the  naturalization  law.  As  no  other 
governmental  orgaTiization  has  beien  authorized  by  law  or  could  be  created  to  exert 
the  same  nation-wide  activity  along  these  lines  without  the  appropriation  of  a  largo 
sum  of  money,  it  would  seem  to  be  in  the  interest  of  governmental  econom)r  to  enlargo 
the  scope  of  this  bureau  rather  than  to  create  elsewhere  what  must  necessarily  in  somo 
sense  be  a  du})licate  organization. 

The  measure  has  been  carefuUjr  considered  and  the  attainment  of  it«  objects  and 
purposes,  the  betterment  of  the  citizenrv,  will  undoubtedly  result^  both  among  the 
native  and  foreign  boni.  Not  only  will  this  be  true  of  the  body  pohtic,  but  it  should 
serve  the  purpose  of  the  assimilation  into  that  body  of  a  more  enlightened  member- 
ship from  among  the  foreign-bom  seekers  after  American  citizenship  by  naturaliza- 
tion. It  should  also  serve  to  stimulate  local  interest  in  the  betterment  of  the  con- 
ditions throughout  the  country  of  the  permanent  residents  of  foreign  birth  and  enable 
the  latter  at  an  early  date  to  acliieve  their  natural  goal,  which,  it  is  believed,  is  the 
establishment  of  an  American  home  for  themselves  and  their  children  and  uniting 
with  their  neighbors  in  the  responsibilities  of  American  citizenship. 

In  approving,  therefore,  the  main  objects  of  the  proposed  legislation,  it  should  be 
understood  that  the  question  of  reorganization  of  the  Bureau  of  Naturalization  of  this 
department  along  the  lines  proposed  is  one  of  policy  to  be  determined  by  the  legis- 
lative branch  of  the  Government.  The  extension  of  naturalization  junsdiction  to 
the  United  States  District  Court  of  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  is  also  one  which  should 
be  given  careful  legislative  consideration  in  order  that  its  desirability  may  be  fully 
determined  before  the  final  inclusion  of  this  provision  in  the  bill. 

Certain  minor  amendments  have  been  indicated  with  the  return  of  the  measure, 
which  are  shown  in  the  new  draft. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

W.  B.  Wilson, 

Secretary, 

Hon.  William  H.  Kino, 

United  States  Senate^  Washingloii.  D.  C, 

Another  authority  which  Congress  conferred  upon  the  bureau  in 
aid  of  the  national  undertaking  in  Europe  was  a  new  code  of 
procedure  by  which  recognition  should  be  given  to  certain  foreign 
residents  of  the  country.  This  recognition  consisted  in  a  code 
of  procedure  that  eliminated  the  delays  so  necessary  in  the  gen- 
eral provisions  of  the  naturalization  law.  The  requirement  for 
posting  petitions  for  naturalization  for  at  least  90  days  before  the 
court  could  acquire  jurisdiction  of  them  for  the  purposes  of  admitting 
the  applicant  to  citizenship  was  so  changed  as  to  admit  of  the  hear- 
ing 01  the  petition  for  naturalization  med  by  members  of  certain 
enumerated  exempted  classes  without  any  delay,  the  time  for  hearing 
being  dependent  only  upon  the  convenience  of  the  court. 

The  act  of  May  9,"  1918,  authorized  petition  for  naturalization  and 
immediate  hearing  for  any  alien  who  serves  in  the  military  or  naval 
branches  of  the  Government,  upon  any  United  States  vessel,  any 
vessel  of  the  American  merchant  marine,  or  anvone  honorably  dis- 
charged from  the  National  Guard  of  any  State,  Territory,  or  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  within  six  months  after  honorable  discharge  there- 
from. It  repealed  the  provisions  of  the  law  that  previously  extended 
the  right  of  an  alien  to  petition  for  naturalization  after  an  honorable 
discharge  from  the  military  or  naval  branches  of  the  Government  at 
any  time  after  such  honorable  discharge,  and  with  few  exceptions 
reduced  the  period  of  time  to  six  montlS  after  such  service  ana  hon- 
orable dischai^e.  The  provisions  of  the  law  heretofore  existing  were 
saved  to  those  holding  honorable  discharges  from  the  military  service 
where  the  service  was  performed  prior  to  January  1, 1900.  This  pro- 
vision was  included  in  the  law  for  the  distinct  purpose  of  preserving 
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to  the  veterans  of  the  Civil  and  Spanish-American  wars  the  rights 
which  previously  had  been  given  to  them.  The  number  of  aliens 
now  holding  discharges  from  mihtary  service  prior  to  the  date  stated 
who  have  not  applied  for  and  received  American  citizenship  is  small 
and  constantly  neing  reduced. 

To  accomplish  the  provisions  of  this  code  of  procedure  it  was  neces- 
sary to  create  a  corps  of  examiners  to  aid  in  the  administration  of  a 
new  statute  under  conditions  wholly  strange  and  different  from  those 
ordinarily  prevailing.  The  law  requires,  very  properly,  that  each 
candidate  for  naturalization  whose  immediate  hearing  is  contemplated 
shall  appear  before  a  representative  of  this  bureau  before  filing  his 
petition  for  naturalization.  This  particular  provision  has  made  it 
possible  for  the  machinery  of  the  law  to  operate  with  the  minimum 
of  friction.  Indeed,  there  has  been  no  friction  at  any  point  in  this 
new  code.  The  War  Department  presented  the  largest  number  of 
candidates  for  naturalization  under  the  new  law.  Their  location  and 
distribution  was  general  throughout  the  United  States,  extending 
from  points  in  Mame  throughout  the  country  to  the  Pacific  coast,  in 
the  various  cantonments,  Army  camps,  posts,  and  military  stations. 
So  insistent  was  the  demand  for  immediate  action  to  naturalize  the 
soldiers  of  foreign  birth  in  our  ranks  in  order  to  enable  units  to  move 
solidly  and  prevent  dismemberment  that  the  bureau  detailed  imme- 
diately such  of  its  experienced  officers  as  it  could  spare  to  take  imme- 
diate charge  of  instructing  the  newly  appointed  examiners,  even 
though  their  removal  from  their  regular  stations  resulted  in  embar- 
rassments to  courts,  court  officials,  and  thousands  of  candidates  for 
naturalization  under  the  general  provisions  of  the  law.  From  vari- 
ous sources  throughout  the  United  States  men  qualified  in  law  and 
tvpewriting  were  nominated  by  citizens  interested  in  accomplishing 
tnis  great  need  for  our  military  forces.  In  less  than  two  weeks  the 
process  of  naturalization  had  oegun  in  many  of  the  cantonments, 
and  by  the  end  of  June  63,993  soldiers  had  become  entitled  to  all  of 
the  rewards  of- the  American  soldier  by  having  citizenship  conferred 
upon  them.  The  necessity  for  this  legislation  was  clearly  shown  by 
the  report  of  the  Provost  Marshal  General,  from  which  it  appears 
that  tnere  were  123,277  soldiers  not  naturalized.  This  total  com- 
prised 76,545  foreigners  who  had  not  declared  their  intention  and 
46,732  declarants.  These  foreign-born  residents  of  the  United  States, 
nondeclarants  and  declarants,  had  not  claimed  exemption  from 
military  service  because  of  their  alienage;  but  unless  he  could  claim 
full  American  citizenship  none  of  them,  however  valiantly  he  might 
fight,  could  receive  a  commission  as  an  ofiiceri  which  is  the  laudaole 
ambition  of  every  soldier. 
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Table  20. — Soldiers  naturalized^  by  StateSj  under  the  seventh  subdivision,  act  May  9, 
1918,  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1918. 


• 

Number  in 
Federal 
courts. 

Number  in 
SUte 
courts. 

Total 

Alabamn 

1,581 
467 
134 
940 
18 
161 
954 
326 

3,117 
365 
450 
90 

1,581 
756 

Arizona 

289 
1,056 
2,711 

ArkoDSos 

1,190 

California 

"•fj 

Colorfido 

Pelaware 

161 

Distrlrtofroliimhia ,. 

954 

Florida 

93 

419 

Georgia 

3,117 

2,484 

450 

Illinois 

2,119 

Indiana 

Iowa 

1,133 
1,877 

1,223 

1877 

838 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

838 

143 

1,298 

»5,oe5 

29 
584 

Ijouisiana 

159 
173 

302 

Maryland 

1,471 

•5,0S5 

3350 

584 

Massachusetts 

Miclijg^in ,.        , 

3,321 

M  innesota 

Mississippi 

863 

962 

Missouri.. : ::::::::.::::::::: 

190 

762 

2,688 

190 

Nebraska 

7S2 

New  Jersey 

2,896 

1,067 

4,511 

'653 

1 

1,027 

84 

271 

684 

3,471 

5,684 

1,067 

5010 

658 

NewMe3dco 

New  York 

499 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

2,106 

1.027 

Oklahoma .--..^...... 

Oregon 

229 
246 

MS 

Fennsvlvania 

517 

Rhode"  Island '..'\ 

684 

South  Carolina 

819 

25 

4,449 

457 

2,344 

2,920 

S2 

♦.« 

Tennessee 

Texas 

*'*^ 

Utah .'..!!" 

Vermont 

4SI 

Virginia W 

1,771 
260 

4,115 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

160 

1 

169 

Wyoming 

1 



Total 

33,944 

30,049 

63.998 

-Approximate. 

In  conducting  this  naturalization  work  in  the  Army  camps  too 
much  praise  can  not  be  given  to  the  cooperation  which  the  officers  of 
the  Army  gave  to  the  Naturalization  Service.  In  every  camp,  Army 
post,  and  station  the  commanding  oflBcer  invariably  detailea  a  sufla- 
cient  number  of  soldiers,  qualified  in  a  clerical  capacity,  to  perform 
the  duties  of  filling  in  the  necessary  forms,  preparing  the  amdavitS; 
and  transcribing  the  subject  matter  into  the  petitions  for  naturaliza- 
tion and  certificates  of  naturalization.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  aid 
which  the  Army  rendered  in  this  work  it  would  have  been  impossible 
to  have  accomplished  the  naturalization  ojf  these  soldiers  of  foreign 
birth.  The  number  of  soldiers  detailed  is  shown  in  the  accompanying 
table.  It  is  estimated  that  it  would  have  cost  in  the  neighborhooa 
of  141,096  to  secure  the  services  of  clerks  in  civil  life  to  perform  this 
work.  The  amount  estimated  as  necessary  to  the  employment  of 
these  clerks  and  shown  in  the  reports  of  the  Senate  and  House  Com- 
mittees on  Immigration  and  Naturalization  was  $152,300  for  salaries 
and  $39,500  for  traveling  expenses.  Tlie  soldier  natiuralization  work 
completely  disrupted  the  other  naturalization  work  that  arose  in  the 
courts  under  the  general  provisions  of  the  aaturalizationjaw,  almost 
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the  entire  force  of  naturalization  examiners  being  necessary  for  the 
task.  The  soldiers  naturalized  were  those  between  the  age  limits  of 
21  and  31.  If,  as  seems  likely,  Congress  changes  the  age  limits  both 
down  and  up,  it  will  cause  at  once  an  additional  burden  for  the 
Naturalization  Service  and  undoubtedly  will  necessitate  increased 
appropriation  for  a  larger  number  of  naturalization  examiners.  The 
report  of  the  Provost  Marshal  General  gives  a  possibility  of  487,713 
aliens  under  the  first  age  limitations,  and  it  is  believed  that  this 
will  be  more  than  doubled  when  the  Army  has  been  recruited  to  its 
maximum. 

Table  21. — Statement  showing  work  incident  to  naturalization  of  alien  soldiers  in  Army 
posts  and  campsj  numher  of  men  detailed  from  the  camps  to  aid  in  the  work,  and  the 
amount  in  salaries  saved  to  the  Government  by  vising  the  soldiers  in  place  of  appointing 
special  clerks. 


Naturalization 
district. 

Army 

posts 

and 

camps. 

Hearings 

in 

Army 

camps. 

Cases  re- 
ferred by 
exemption 
boards  to 
determine 
citiieuship 
status. 

Number  of 
cases  re- 
fusing or 
repudiating 
citizenship 
(approxim- 
mate). 

Average  number  of  soldiers 
detailed  for  Army  naturali- 
zation work  in  camps,  dally, 
for  the  period  during  the 
last  half  of  May  and  month 
of  June,  1918.  and  amount 
saved    in    clerical    salary 
thereby. 

Number  of 
men. 

Amoirat  saved 
in  salary. 

Boston 

25 
12 
13 
199 
11 
10 
1ft 
19 
6 
21 
11 

8 
51 
24 

103 
16 

«43 
65 
k9 
14 
21 
15 

1,059 
40,000 
1,637 
556 
2,498 
3,751 

<'U 

25 

970 

2,250 

^300 
9 

0) 
•181 
8 
36 
0) 

65 
19 
32 
44 

9 
29 
27 
8 
5 
20 
16 

18,200 

New  York 

2,850 

Philadelphia 

5,075 

Washington,  D.  C 

Pittsburgh.! 

7;333 
1,317 

Chicago 

4,527 

Bt.  Louis 

4,000 

Bt  I'aul 

1,200 

Denver 

800 

Ban  Franciseo 

8,017 

Seattle 

2,609 

Total 

343 

869 

53,346 

1,284 

264 

41,098 

1  No  record. 

*  Twenty-one  of  these  hearings  actually  held  in  court  room. 
>The  hearings  were  held  in  court  rooms. 

*  Estimated. 

*  Nineteen  refused  to  be  naturalized,  no  reason  given:  103  refused  because  they  did  not  wish  to  fight; 
57  refused  because  of  wish  to  return  soon  to  native  country;  also  23  were  not  recommended  by  otHcers. 

An  important  provision  of  the  act  of  May  9,  1918,  had  for  its  pur- 
pose the  relief  for  those  subjects  of  the  Central  Powers  who  are  able 
to  establish  their  loyalty  to  the  United  States.  Ever  since  the  States 
of  Indiana,  Missouri,  South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Arkansas, 
and  Texas  have  been  admitted  to  statehood,  aliens  have  been  allowed 
to  vote  under  the  constitutions  of  these  States  upon  the  making  of 
their  declarations  of  intention  to  become  citizens  oi  the  United  States. 
In  several  other  States  this  condition  prevailed,  but  in  recent  years 
there  have  been  such  changes  in  the  constitutions  of  all  of  the  States, 
except  the  seven  named,  uiat  the  franchise  is  limited  to  American 
citizens.  With  the  operation  of  the  provisions  of  the  law  requiring 
alien  enemies  to  register  there  were  disclosures  of  hundreds  oi  thou- 
sands of  loyal  residents  of  the  United  States  who  believed  themselves 
to  be  citizens  but  were  found  never  to  have  completed  their  natural- 
ization.    Cases  have  been  reported  of  unnaturalized  foreign-born 
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residents  of  the  United  States  who  have  lived  here  over  70  years; 
persons  who  were  brought  here  as  infants  by  their  parents  ana  who 
settled  in  those  States  where  forek^ners  have  always  enjoyed  the 
right  of  franchise.  Instances  were  shown  of  those  who  had  fought  in 
the  Civil  War ;  where  they  had  held  offices  of  trust  and  responsibility, 
both  of  an  elective  and  appointive  nature,  such  as  memoers  of  the 
State  le^slaturoS;  mayors,  judges,  postmasters,  and  in  other  capacities. 
The  registration  required  of  persons  bom  in  the  Central  Powers  who 
had  not  completed  their  American  citizenship  disclosed  the  most 
shocking  state  of  affairs.  Men  and  women  who  have  their  children 
and  grandchildren  in  the  military  forces  of  the  United  States  were 
disclosed  as  being  not  only  aliens  but  enemy  aliens,  with  no  means 
for  removing  the  stigma.  Section  2171  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of 
the  United  States  precluded  the  naturalization  of  any  citizen,  sub- 
ject, or  denizen  of  anj  sovereignty  with  which  the  United  States 
mignt  be  at  war,  durmg  the  tune  of  the  war.  The  appeals  that 
came  from  these  deserving  Americans,  citizens  in  all  respects  save 
the  title,  caused  Congress  to  provide  the  means  for  their  relief.  In 
doing  this,  however,  it  placed  the  maximum  safeguards  around  the 
citizenry  of  the  Nation  by  giving  to  the  Bureau  of  Naturalization 
the  right  to  prevent  the  naturalization  of  any  person  who  under  the 
law  is  an  alien  enemy  by  an  objection  in  open  court  to  the  conferring 
of  American  citizenship  upon  him.  No  cause  need  bo  assigned,  but 
the  objection  of  the  Government  through  its  lawful  representatives  is 
declared  by  this  act  to  be  sufficient  cause  for  the  continuance  of  the 
petition  from  time  to  time  so  long  as  the  Government  may  desire. 

There  should  be  early  action  taken  by  the  legislatures  of  the 
States  named  to  restrict  the  right  of  franchise  to  American  citizens 
only,  and  it  is  understood  that  the  sentiment  in  all  of  these  States  b 
ripe  for  this  action.  The  bureau  has  addressed  letters  to  the  gov- 
ernors of  these  States  requesting  that  at  the  earUest  practicable 
moment  there  be  submitted  to  the  voters  of  the  States  suitablo 
amendments  to  the  constitutions  to  accomplish  this  purpose.  One 
provision  which  the  act  did  not  carry  into  law,  but  which  should  bo 
enacted  at  an  early  date,  is  that  to  give  legal  evidence  of  citizenship 
to  those  who  secure  that  status  through  the  act  of  the  husband  and 
father.  There  is  an  average  of  more  than  one  person  who  secures 
citizenship  in  this  way  for  each  petitioner  for  naturalization.  Un- 
necessary hai'dship  and  embarrassment  follow  the  challenge  to  estab- 
Ush  American  citizenship  gained  by  the  son  through  the  naturaliza- 
tion of  the  father.  There  is  pending  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
a  bill  having  for  its  purpose  the  authorization  of  these  certificates  of 
United  Stales  citizenship;  it  should  become  law  as  soon  as  it  can  be 
enacted.  This  bill  (H.  R.  12558)  was  introduced  by  Representative 
Albert  Johnson,  of  Washington. 

Each  year  the  bureaa  has  reported  many  interesting  instances  of 
appreciation  on  the  part  of  countless  numbers  of  foreigners  of  the 
opportunity  which  tne  pubUc  schools  are  now  affording  them  to 
receive  aid  to  the  reaUzation  of  their  hopes  and  desires  to  become 
citizens  of  Uie  United  States.  For  years  the  conclusion  has  been 
prevalent  among  the  thinking  public  that  foreigners  of  the  age  of  35, 
or  at  most  40  years  and  upwards,  have  not  the  capacity  for  acquir- 
ing a  knowledge  of  our  tongue.  The  reports  from  school  superin- 
tendents from  all  parts  of  the  country  show  foreigners,  both  men  and 
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women,  illiterates  in  their  own  tongue,  of  60,  60,  and  70  years  of  age, 
who  have  enrolled  themselves  upon  the  school  rosters  and  who  have 
acquired  a  working  mastery  of  our  language.  The  oldest  student  of 
record  is  in  one  of  the  Texas  public  schools.  In  this  school  a  Rus- 
sian 83  years  old,  illiterate,  ana  upon  enrollment  without  a  knowledge 
of  English,  acquired  during  one  term  of  school  a  fair  knowledge  of 
the  English  language  and  a  knowledge  of  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic. 

Despite  the  fact  of  the  tremendous  burden  thrown  upon  every 
citizen  of  the  United  States  by  reason  of  the  war  necessities,  both  in 
the  demand  upon  the  man  power  for  militarv  service  and  woman 
power  for  hospital  and  allied  work,  there  has  been  no  diminution  in 
the  interest  manifested  nationally  in  the  public  school  work  and  the 
responsibility  of  the  pubUc  schools  in  the  particular  department  of 
training  adults  for  citizenship  responsibihty.  Indeed  the  interest 
has  been  greater  than  even  before.  Through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  a 
hard  winter,  with  coal  shortages  cveryw^here,  every  effort  was  made 
to  continue  the  classes -for  citizenship  training.  "Classes  adjourned 
from  school  buildings  to  piivate  residences,  to  club  rooms,  and  in 
industrial  plants  rooms  were  set  aside  for  the  use  of  the  public  school 
authorities  to  carry  on  this  most  essential  work.  This  work  of  the 
Bureau  of  Naturalization  in  cooperation  with  the  public  schools 
means  the  production  of  the  highest  efficiency  by  the  individual  at 
a  time  when  everyone  is  needed  to  his  maximum.  It  means  the  pro- 
duction of  more  munitions,  more  shells,  more  powder,  more  nitrate^ 
more  steel,  more  ores  of  all  kinds.  It  means  a  lessening  of  the 
interference  of  the  operation  of  the  machines  to  have  the  unskilled 
labor  possess  some  skill  at  least  in  the  use  and  understanding  of  our 
tongue.  It  means  a  reduction  of  the  number  of  unnecessary  em- 
ployees in  various  capacities  as  interpreters,  and  releasing  them  from 
this  unnecessary  occupation  to  vocations  of  greater  actual  produc- 
tivity. It  means  a  reduction  in  the  expense  due  to  a  lack  of  under- 
standing of  our  written  words  of  wammg  and  to  the  spoken  words 
both  of  warning  and  instruction.  It  means  an  elevation  of  the 
laboring  man  from  the  position  of  a  mere  automaton,  doing  what  he 
is  compelled  to  do  and  with  no  understanding,  no  point  of  contaxst, 
no  opportunity  of  mingling  his  thoughts  and  words  and  ideas  with 
those  with  whom  he  is  smTOunded.  In  short,  it  means  taking  the 
normal  human  being  out  of  the  class  of  the  deaf  mute  or  despised 
mental  cripple — the  mere  automaton,  the  mere  machine,  in  doing  or 
not  doing  tnis  or  that — and  placing  him  upon  a  plane  of  human  under- 
standinjg,  thought,  and  individual  action.  It  means  the  confirmation 
of  a  right  inherent  in  all,  if  the  fundamental  principles  of  this  country 
are  to  be  applicable  to  the  individual  and  he  is  to  be  considered 
equal  in  the  eyes  of  the  law  to  diose  in  more  secure  and  better  posi- 
tions in  life.  It  means  the  opening  of  a  door  to  a  field  of  oppor- 
tunity, which  to  keep  closed  is  a  reproach  to  all  things  American  and 
to  Americanization  itself.  It  means  for  these  people  the  right  to 
realize  that  they  are  contributing  their  part  in  the  worldwide  struggle 
for  human  equality.  It  means  that  they  are  getting  in  America, 
even  before  the  Nation's  international  struggle  is  Imished,  what 
they  should  get  in  America  first  and  before  it  is  possible  to 
obtain  it  in  any  other  country.  It  means  that  they  will  get  the  help 
to  live  as  Americans  live.    To  live  as  Americans  bve  is  to  have  ilika 
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moans  within  each  individual  to  comprehend  and  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
the  individual  liberty  which  is  to  be  found  only  in  a  democracy.  It 
means  that  these  foreigners  here  in  our  midst  are  being  accorded 
tliat  which  is  the  inherent  right  of  every  person,  man,  woman,  or 
child,  living  in  this  country,  whether  he  be  of  foreign  or  native  birth. 

It  is  no  answer  to  say  that  the  foreign-bom  residents  of  this 
country  should  not  be  given  the  opportunity  to  equip  themselves 
to  discharge  fully  the  responsibilities  of  citizenship  simply  because 
America  has  been  remiss,  and  to-day  still  is  remiss,  in  givmg  to  the 
native-born  citizens  the  opportunity  which  the  founders  of  our  Gov- 
ernment made  it  mandatory  upon  this  generation  to  give  freely  and 
fully.  It  is  upon  this  generation  to  see  to  it  that  illiteracy  is  com- 
pletely exterminated  from  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  whether 
that  teiTitory  be  on  the  mainland,  in  the  organized  territories,  or 
elsewhere  under  its  jurisdiction.  Tne  mainland  has  had  an  example 
given  to  it  of  the  possibilities  of  united  and  concerted  action  upon 
this  great  national  curse.  In  the  Philippine  Islands  illit^eracy  was 
the  established  order  prior  to  American  occupation.  Under  the 
administration  by  the  Federal  Government  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Philippine  Islands  the  foimdation  for  the  banishment  of  illiteracy 
was  completely  laid.  Rapid  strides  w^ere  at  once  made  toward  the 
end  that  within  a  decade  after  the  completion  of  the  system  no 
illiterates  would  come  from  the  rising  generation  What  can  be 
done  among  barbarians  and  savages — even-  of  the  cannibalistic 
tvpe — ^under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  surely  can  be 
done  amon^  those  who  are  in  daily  contact  with  and  vitally  connected 
with  the  affairs  of  those  who  have  a  full  knowledge  and  make  daily 
use  of  our  tongue.  This  contact  prevails  in  every  State  of  the  Union, 
and  in  nearly  every  county  in  every  Stat«,  and  it  includes  the  Terri- 
tories of  Alaska,  Haw^aii,  rorto  Rico,  and  the  Panama  Canal  Zone. 

Legislation  is  pending  in  Congress  which  contemplates  the  exten- 
sion of  the  naturalization  laws  to  the  Panama  Canal  Zone.  If  this  be 
enacted  into  law,  it  should  be  with  the  full  vision  of  the  possibilities 
of  the  upward  influences  which  this  country  has  set  into  motion,  and 
which  can  be  brought  directly  to  fruition  by  establishment  in  that 
intermediate  point  between  the  governments  to  the  south  of  the 
United  States. 

Should  the  naturalization  laws  be  extended  to  the  Canal  Zone,  the 
beneficent  results  that  would  follow  the  establishment  there  of 
citizenship  classes  and  the  results  that  could  be  accomplished  in 
five  years  would  mean  the  obliteration  of  the  use  of  foreign  tongues 
on  the  zone,  equipping  each  and  every  utility  on  the  zone  with  our 
tongue,  and  woula  place  before  the  Central  and  South  American 
Republics  an  example  which  would  have  a  greater  stimulating  effect 
toward  removing  the  root  of  the  disturbances  south  of  the  Rio  Grande 
than  any  other  single  act. 

The  progress  toward  the  adjustment  of  the  internal  affairs  of 
any  country  are  in  proportion  to  the  intelligence  and  understand- 
ing of  its  citizenry.  There  are  other  nations  of  the  world  with  a 
higher  percentage  of  literacy,  but  there  is  no  nation  with  the  vast 
citizenry  of  this  rlation  with  the  number  of  illiterates  so  small  or  the 
weight  of  intelligence  so  great.  The  potentiality  that  will  be  set  into 
motion  by  the  extension  to  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  of  naturalization 
jurisdiction  and  the  establishment  there  by  the  public  schools  of  a 
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joint  activity  with  the  Bureau  of  Naturalization  for  the  good  of  tho 
peoples  of  tiie  Westeni  Hemisphere  can  not  be  computed.  There 
should  be  no  independent  establishment  of  the  naturalization  laws 
there  without  the  concurrent  establishment  of  school  relationships 
with  the  Bureau  of  Naturalization. 

There  is  no  other  machinery  possible  of  construction  that  would 
appeal  to  the  American  mind,  that  will  leave  the  rights  of  the  States 
over  their  schools  free  and  untrammeled,  than  the  relationship  which 
this  bureau  has  built  up  with  the  public  schools.  The  foundation  of 
this  relationship  is  the  contact  which  the  Federal  Government  has 
through  the  Bureau  of  Naturalization  with  the  sixteen  or  seventeen 
millions  of  foreigners  who  reside  permanently  in  the  United  States. 
All  of  these  permanent  residents  may  be  approached  legitimately 
upon  the  subject  of  assuming  American  citizenship.  In  tnis  state- 
ment the  bureau  desires  to  have  its  position  clearly  understood,  to 
have  its  position  in  the  past  viewed  in  the  light  of  present  events  and 
its  action  to  be  consistent  with  its  policies  as  heretofore  announced. 
The  bureau,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary,  has  adopted  and, 
with  no  intention  of  departing  therefrom,  is  still  holding  to  the  policy 
of  no  Federal  propaganda  for  American  citizens;  of  no  step  toward 
American  citizenship  by  any  foreign-born  resident  of  this  country 
except  upon  his  own  independent  individual  volition.  It  still  adheres 
to  that  policy,  and  believes  that  to  be  the  only  policy  which  the 
Federal  Government  can  adopt.  It  believes  that  it  is  the  duty  as  well 
as  the  right  of  the  municipalities,  towns,  and  communities  m  which 
the  foreign-born  permanent  resident  lives  to  do  all  within  their  power  to 
quicken  and  arouse  in  his  mind  thoughts  upon  the  subject  of  American 
citizenship  for  himself.  It  is  not  to  oe  denied  by  anjr  that  the  perma- 
nent foreign-born  resident  of  the  United  States  has  within  him  the  call 
of  American  citizenship.  Twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  foreign-bom 
population  have  sought  and  obtamed  citizenship.  The  other  75  per 
cent — and  this  proportion  is  subject  to  investigation  to  determine  the 
exactness  of  the  figures — are  prospective  applicants  for  citizenship. 

It  is  the  right  of  each  community  to  present  in  the  most  attractive 
form  the  actual  value  of  citizenry  in  tne  country  of  his  permanent 
residence  to  the  foreign-bom  permanent  resident.  This  is  true 
fundamentally,  whether  it  be  citizenship  in  the  United  States  or  in 
any  other  nation  of  the  world.  Accepting  this  premise,  the  com- 
munity may  place  in  vivid  contrast  the  paternal  nature  of  this 
Govemment,  the  individual  helpfulness,  protection,  and  advantage 
which  the  institutions  of  our  Govemment  hold  and  extend  to  its 
citizens.  It  may,  and  should,  go  to  the  limit  in  this  policy,  in  order 
that  the  permanent  resident  may  choose  to  be  an  American  citizen 
and  take  the  step  to  that  estate,  or  may  signify  unequivocally  that 
he  desires  to  continue  his  allegiance  to  the  autocracy  or  sovereignty 
abroad.  If  he  should  make  the  latter  choice,  it  means  that  the 
local  patriotism  has  failed  to  exemplify  the  advantages  of  American 
institutions  of  govemment  over  other  forms  of  govemment.  This 
conclusion  must  be  inevitable,  for  no  form  of  government  has  been 
as  yet  evolved  by  man  that  contains  the  elements  of  self-develop- 
ment that  is  enjoyed  under  the  Constitution  as  framed  by  the  found- 
ers of  this  Republic.  It  will  be  a  distinct  reproach  upon  any  com- 
munity that  considers  its  plans  for  Americanization  completed  that 
any  remaining  within  its  corporate  limits  who  intends  to  remain  a 
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permanent  resident  in  the  country  which  gives  liim  this  priceless 
opportunity  should  not  have  taken  the  steps  toward  dedicating  his 
life  to  our  institutions  of  government. 

Believing  this,  the  bureau  plans,  under  the  specific  authority  given 
to  it  imder  the  act  of  May  9,  1918,  to  promote  the  training  and  in- 
struction for  candidates  for  citizenship  through  the  public  schools, 
to  offer  the  textbook  to  everv  foreigner  in  the  United  States.  The 
law  permits  it  to  give  the  textbook  to  every  candidate  for  citizenship 
who  is  in  attendance  upon  the  public  schools — to  them  and  to  them  only. 
The  bureau  will  do  all  within  its  power,  however,  consistent  with  its 
Federal  position,  to  arouse  the  local  mind  of  each  community  to  the 
point  of  a  fuU,  red-blooded  Amercian  campaign  for  bringing  together 
the  pubUc  schools  and  the  adult  foreigners,  to  the  end  that,  under 
the  best  presentation  possible,  they  may  make  the  choice  between 
their  present  allegiance  and  allegiance  to  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. The  commimity  should  have  its  best  citizens,  both  of  foreign 
and  native  birth,  unite  in  committees  to  go  forward  aggressivdy 
amongst  those  living  in  the  foreign  colonized  groups,  and  carry  to 
them  the  gospel  of  American  citizenship  unceasingly,  until  foreign 
colonization  groups  are  only  of  historical  interest — ^until  they  are  a 
thing  of  the  past.  These  committees  should  be  composed  of  women 
as  well  as  men.  This  has  been  foimd  a  necessity  in  all  forward 
movements  upon  all  subjects.  At  the  present  time  this  necessity 
has  been  empnasized  in  a  greater  way  than  at  any  time  heretofore. 
There  is  no  groiiping,  tje  it  a  Little  Italy,  a  Little  Greece,  a  Little 
Syria,  a  LitUe  Himgary,  or  any  or  all  other  national  groupiiies, 
where  the  foreign-bom  mothers  of  American  soldiers  wfll  not  oe 
found  in  large  nmnbers.  American  mothers  whose  boys  are  in  the 
ranks,  fighting  probablv  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  sons  of  foreign- 
born  mothers,  will  offer  the  means  of  most  sympathetic  contact. 
Foreign-born  fathers  of  American  soldier  boys  will  welcome  the 
Amencan-bom  fathers  of  the  brothers  in  arms  of  their  soldier  sons,  and 
will  have  a  yearning  for  a  broader  identification  as  American  citizens 
than  they  ever  have  felt  before.  Never  before,  and  probably  never 
again,  will  American  citizenship  be  in  such  an  exalted  place  in  the  minds 
of  the  permanent  foreign-bom  residents  of  the  United  States.  The 
moment  should  not  be  lost;  the  duty  is  clear;  the  call  is  to  a  peaceful, 
pleasant,  and  profitable  imdertaking;  one  which  will  take  the  active 
articipants  from  their  firesides  many  evenings,  but  they  will  not 
e  reauu'cd  to  sleep  in  trenches  or  exercise  the  vigilance  to  protect 
their  lives  that  their  own  children  must  do  hourly  on  the  other  side. 
Must  each  community  await  the  assault  of  the  enemy  in  order  to  be 
stimulated  to  do  its  auty  ?  Is  it  too  much  to  expect  of  all  American 
communities  that  they  will  transform  themsebres  into  a  imit  of 
democracy,  in  order  tnat  the  whole  Nation  may  be  democratized, 
while  their  man  power  and  the  flower  of  their  womanhood  are  in 
foreign  lands  working  the  democratization  of  the  entire  world  ? 

United  action  will  accomplish  this,  and  America  at  home  will 
be  able  to  do  its  duty.  That  duty  is  clearly  defined.  Its  duty 
is  to  extend  to  each  American  soldier  a  welcome  to  an  American 
speaking  home,  not  to  a  Russian  home,  an  Italian  home,  an  Austrian 
home,  a  Him^aiian  home,  a  French  home,  or  a  British  home,  but  to 
an  American  home,  where  the  American  English  language  is  spoken 
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by  the  foreign-born  father  and  mother  in  the  homecoming  welcome 
to  the  fully  Americanized  son. 

If  m  the  past  the  spirit  of  America  had  been  as  intense  and  expres- 
sive as  it  should  have  been,  and  as  it  is  now,  its  influence  would  nave 
extended  far  across 'the  southern  border  and  lessened,  if  not  com- 
plete! v  avoided,  the  awful  chaos  in  our  sister  Kepublic  across  the  Rio 
Grande.  During  the  past  year  El  Paso,  with  60,000  Mexicans  per- 
manently residing  witnin  its  corporate  limits,  has  organized  for  the 
first  time  citizensnip  classes  containing  over  1,300  Mexican-born  men 
and  women.  This  is  the  result  of  the  joint  efforts  of  the  Bureau  of 
Naturalization  and  the  superintendent  of  schools  with  the  municipal 
authorities.  Previously  tne  attempt  had  been  made  to  conduct  the 
night  classes,  but  without  success.  It  appears  that  the  only  element 
lacking  in  the  situation  was  the  Fedenil  Government  and  its  aid. 
Heretofore  the  support  has  been  but  a  moral  support.  With  the 
coming  year,  under  the  specific  authority  given  to  this  bureau  by 
Congress,  it  will  aid  the  schools  of  El  Paso  and  carry  on  an  aggressive 
campai^  along  the  entire  Mexican  border  for  the  establishment  of 
schools  in  every  community  for  the  specific  purpose  of  teaching  the 
English  language  and  American  citizenship  to  those  of  Mexican  oirth 
who  reside  within  their  hmits.  This  concentration  of  effort  will  be 
made  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  immediate 
result  of  this  will  be  the  betterment  of  labor  conditions  along  the 
Mexican  border  and  back  into  the  American  territory  tributary 
to  the  international  boundary.  In  El  Paso,  and  in  other  points 
where  the  population  is  composed  largely  of  Mexicans,  the  chief 
handicap  and  cause  of  this  congestion  is  the  inability  of  the 
Mexican  to  speak  English.  He  is,  therefore,  naturally  unable 
to  leave  his  environment,  and  loath  to  do  so  because  of  this 
handicap.  By  providing  him  with  this  qualification  he  may  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  go  to  other  parts  of  the  Tjnited  States,  where  minmg, 
agriculture,  public  construction,  and  other  labor  is  needed.  The 
social  and  moral  environment  will  be  improved  by  the  reduction  of 
congestion.  The  economic  conditions  will  be  improved  both  at  these 
congested  points  and  at  points  where  labor  shortage  exists.  Crops 
which  now  can  not  be  moved,  but  for  which  Mexican  labor  is  emi- 
nently satisfactory,  will  be  garnered.  The  influence  which  will 
extend  across  the  border  into  Mexico  from  these  residents  of  the 
United  States  of  Mexican  birth  and  orimn  can  be  none  other  than  to 
stimulate  a  friendly  interest  in  the  minds  of  the  masses  in  that  coun- 
try and  counteract  the  German  and  other  influences  known  to  be 
prevalent  there. 

In  furtherance  of  this  intensive  plan  throughout  the  United  States, 
which  the  bureau  believes  is  a  responsibility  belonging  to  each  com- 
munity and  each  State,  it  has  allied  itself  directly  with  flie  State  coun- 
cils of  defense  in  every  State  in  the  Nation,  witn  the  county  coimcils 
of  defense,  with  the  Americanization  committees  of  every  community 
where  they  have  been  oi^anized,  whether  they  be  committees  of 
chambers  of  commerce,  churches,  industrial  enterprises,  or  others. 
It  has  presented  to  them  the  necessity  for  carrying  out  this  program. 
It  is  presenting  a  textbook  to  each  foreigner  whenne  files  his  declara- 
tion of  intention,  if  he  is  in  need  of  instruction  and  goes  to  the  public 
schools.    With  the  public  schools  the  bureau  will  eflfect  a  closer  union 
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by  presenting  a  certificate  of  graduation,  through  the  public-school 
authorities  in  each  community,  such  certificate  to  be  issued  by  the 
Federal  Government  through  this  bureau.  This  certificate  of  gradu- 
ation will  be  available  only  for  those  foreigners ^t  the  time  they  are 
petitioners  for  naturalization  and  after  they  have  passed  the  adminis- 
trative examination  required  bjr  law  to  be  made  by  the  representatives 
of  the  Government  in  the  administration  by  this  bureau  of  the  naturaU- 
zation  laws.  Such  a  certificate  has  been  urged  upon  the  bureau  for 
yeare  by  the  public  schools,  where  the  citizenship  classes  have  been 
conducted  in  conjunction  with  this  bureau.  Tne  bureau  has  not 
yielded  to  this  urging  heretofore,  but  in  view  of  the  specific  authority 
given  by  Congress  to  it  to  promote  the  training  of  coming  citizens 
by  the  public  schools,  it  has  done  so,  and  will  issue  the  certificate  of 
graduation  as  indicated.  Plans  for  the  presentation  of  a  certificate 
of  graduation  concurrently  with  the  certincate  of  naturalization  have 
been  discussed  and  in  many  communities  perfected.  This  plan  con- 
sists in  the  impressive  ceremonies  of  graduation  from  tne  public 
schools  and  into  American  citizenship,  in. the  presence  of  State, 
municipal,  and  Federal  officials,  in  order  that  the  occasion  of  con- 
ferring the  priceless  heritage  of  American  citiz  enship  upon  the  for- 
eigners who  divest  themselves  of  their  native  allegiance  maybe  one 
fitting  such  a  momentous  act.  Numbers  of  communities  have  signi- 
fied their  desire  to  inaugurate  these  ceremonies. 

The  authority  of  Congress  to  promote  training  and  instruction  in 
citizenship  by  the  pubhc  schools  includes  authonzation  to  secure  the 
aid  and  cooperation  of  all  State  organizations  interested  in  this  great 
Americanization  problem.  It  also  authorizes  the  Bureau  of  Natu- 
ralization to  cooperate  with  those  concerned  with  vocational  educa- 
tion throughout  the  United  States.  Under  this  authority  the  plans 
of  the  bureau  are  to  work  with  the  National  Board  of  Vocational 
Education  and  the  pubhc  schools  cooperating  with  that  board  to  the 
end  that  the  adult  foreigners  who  are  candioates  for  citizenship  shall 
be  given  every  facility  for  entering  the  vocational  education  classes, 
that  the  opportunities  for  securing  training  in  the  profession  of  self- 
government  shall  be  opened  to  those  who  are  seciuing  training  in  the 
various  vocations  and  trades  necessary  to  their  daily  hfe. 

It  is  also  authorized  by  specific  provision  to  pubUsh  a  monthly 
naturalization  bulletin.  This  bulletm  will  be  published  imder  the 
name  of  "Citizenship"  and  contain  two  departments — the  law  de- 
partment and  the  school  department.  The  law  department  will  be 
devoted  to  the  legal  branch  of  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Naturaliza- 
tion and  the  school  department  to  the  advancement  of  the  interests 
of  training  and  educating  the  foreigners  who  are  candidates  for 
citizenship.  This  bulletin  nas  been  a  necessity  for  years,  but,  as  the 
bureau  underetands  it,  there  is  a  law  that  prohibits  the  printing  of 

fjeriodical  publications  without  specific  authorization  from  Congress 
or  their  publication.  The  bureau  has  heretofore  had  no  such  specific 
authority.  It  has  awaited  the  receipt  of  that  authority  from  Con- 
cross.  The  Bureau  of  NaturaUzation  is  the  only  bureau  in  the 
United  States  Goveniment  clothed  with  final  administrative  au- 
thority by  Federal  statutes  without  including  the  Department  of 
Justice  in  that  administration.  Originallj^,  in  the  act  of  1906, 
Congress  placed  the  authority  for  the  administration  of  the  natu- 
ralization laws  with  the  then  Bureau  of  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
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tion  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor.  At  the  same  time 
it  authorized  the  creation  of  the  position  of  Special  Assistant  to 
the  Attorney  General  and  district  attorneys  to  represent  the  Gov- 
ernment in  naturalization  proceedings,  and  placed  those  officers  in 
the  Department  of  Justice.  In  less  than  three  vears  thereafter  Con- 
gress, as  shown  by  the  debates  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  recomized 
the  unsatisfactory  results  from  this  dual  authority  and  decided  to 
place  the  full  authority  with  the  Bureau  of  Immi^ation  and  Natural- 
ization of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  L^or. 

In  doing  this  it  made  no  further  provision  for  the  positions  of  law 
officers  to  represent  naturalization  proceeding  in  the  Department  of 
Justice,  but  created  the  law  officers  called  "examiners*'^  in  the  Bu- 
reau of  Immigration  and  Naturalization  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the 
bureau  in  the  administration  of  the  naturalization  laws.  With  the 
creation  of  the  Bureau  of  Naturalization  in  the  organic  act  creating 
the  Department  of  Labor  and  the  Department  of  Commerce,  Con- 
gress provided  that  "the  Commissioner  of  Naturalization  or,  in  his 
absence,  the  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Naturalization,  shall  be  the 
administrative  officer  in  charge  of  the  Bureau  of  Naturalization  and 
of  the  administration  of  the  naturalization  laws  under  the  immediate 
direction  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor."  This  specific  authority  was 
additional  to  that  heretofore  given  to  the  Naturalization  Bureau  of 
charge  of  the  matters  concerning  the  naturalization  of  aliens.  By 
the  provisions  of  the  act  of  May  9,  1918,  these  law  officers,  the  natu- 
ralization examiners  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  are  referred 
to  as  the  representatives  of  the  Government  in  naturalization  pro- 
ceedings before  the  courts.  This  is  but  a  legislative  declaration  or 
recognition  of  the  status  which  the  naturalization  examiner  has  here- 
tofore enjoyed.  They  represent  the  Government  in  the  natxiraliza- 
tion  proceedmgs  in  court,  not  only  under  the  provisions  of  section  11  of 
the  act  of  June  29,  1906,  but  under  the  provisions  of  section  4  of  that 
act,  as  amended  by  the  act  of  May  9,  1918.  By  section  11  Congress 
for  the  first  time  conferred  on  the  Bureau  of  Naturalization  the 
right  to  appear  in  any  court  or  courts  exercising  jurisdiction  in 
naturalization  proceedings  for  the  purpose  of  cross-examining  the 
petitioner  and  the  witnesses  produced  in  support  of  his  petition  con- 
cerning any  matter  touching  or  in  any  way  affecting  his  right  to 
admission  to  citizenship,  ana  the  further  right  to  call  witnesses,  pro- 
duce evidence,  and  be  heard  in  opposition  to  the  granting  of  any 
petition  for  naturalization.  By  the  creation  of  positions  of  special 
assistants  to  LTnited  States  attorneys  to- represent  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  in  naturalization  and  other  proceedings,  and  sub- 
sequently abolishing  those  positions,  both  the  creation  and  abolishment 
having  been  in  appropriation  acts,  and  by  creating  the  positions  of 
naturalization  examiners,  Congress  recognized  the  naturalization 
examiners  as  the  duly  authorized  legal  representatives  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  naturalization  proceedings.  This  course  provided  the 
only  means  for  giving  force  and  effect  to  the  provisions  of  section  11. 
This  is  evident  by  the  text  of  the  two  acts,  the  one  creating  the  officers 
in  the  Department  of  Justice  and  the  later  one  creating  the  officers 
in  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  and  the  Department  of 
Labor,  and  annually  providing  for  them  thereafter.  The  act  of  May 
9,  1918,  further  amending  the  act  of  June  29,  1906,  authorizes  the 
naturalization   examiners  to  present  evidence   at  the^reliminary 
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hearings  and  upon  appellate  hearings  as  the  representative  of  tiio 
Govemmont,  and  to  oflfer  objection  by  the  representative  of  the 
Government  in  certain  naturalization  proceedings  referred  to  in  the 
statute.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  the  case  of  United 
States  V.  Ness,  242  U.  S.,  634,  has  held  that  it  is  immaterial  whether 
the  United  States  attorney  or  the  duly  authorized  naturalization 
examiner  represents  the  Government  on  the  original  hearings  of  tho 
petition  for  naturalization  for  the  doctrine  oi  estoppel  to  apply. 
Some  doubt  has  existed  heretofore  as  to  the  status  of  the  naturali- 
zation examiner  in  court,  but  the  exprossions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
in  the  case  referred  to,  and  of  Congress  in  its  recent  legislation,  for- 
ovor  puts  at  rest  this  question.  Tney  are  there  under  authority  of 
Congress  to  represent  the  Government,  and  are  not  in  court,  whether 
the  court  be  Federal  or  State,  by  sufferance  of  the  court. 

The  plan  heretofore  pursued  by  the  bureau  of  notifying  school 
authorities  of  each  community  has  been  pursued  during  tne  year 
under  review,  as  will  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  the  table  containing 
the  names  of  tbe  cities  and  towns  whose  public  schools  are  cooperating 
with  it.  The  following  table  shows  by  months  the  number  of  places 
cooparating  during  tho  past  year  and  the  number  of  places  added 
during  the  course  of  the  year: 

Table  22.— Statement  showing  net  increases^  by  months^  in  the  number  of  cities,  towns, 
and  rural  communities  cooperating,  directhf  or  indirectly,  with  the  bureau  in  its  educa- 
tional toorh. 


Dato. 


July  31, 1917.. 
Aug.  31, 1917.. 
Sept.  30, 1917.. 
Oct.  81, 1917... 
Nov.  30, 1917.. 
Dec.  31, 1917.. 
Jan.  31, 1918... 
Feb.  28, 1918.. 
Mw.  31, 1918.. 
Apr.  30, 1918.. 
May  81. 1918... 
June  30,  1918.. 


Total  increase., 


Places  cooperating. 


Directly.     Indirectly.      Total. 


854 
854 
8&4 

8S9 
882 
861 
874 
890 
807 
899 
899 
809 


900 
900 
900 

8» 
809 
902 
809 
902 
903 
903 
903 


1,754 
1,754 
1,754 
1,788 
1,761 
1,763 
1,778 
1,792 
1,800 
1,802 
1,802 
1,002 


Net 
ittcreassL 


4 
3 
2 
10 
19 
8 
2 


48 


Moss  meetings  were  held  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  Thesa 
were  all  new  places.  Heretofore  mass  meetings  have  been  reported 
as  being  held,  but  the  communities  have  in  so  many  places  g^otten 
beyond  the  mass  meeting  stage  and  have  developed  to  ^e  point  of 
concerted  action  looking  to  the  increase  in  the  enrollment  of  the 
night  classes  that  they  nave  taken  hold  of  the  more  serious  steady 
work  necessary  in  securing  the  maximum  of  attendance. 

The  bureau  heretofore  nas  adyocated  the  organization  of  classes 
in  industrial  plants  where  these  classes  are  conducted  under  the 
supervision  of  the  local  school  authorities.  At  a  conference  in 
Chicago  during  the  year,  called  at  the  instance  of  the  Bureau  of 
Naturalization,  the  director  of  the  forei^  classes  stated  that  the 
school  authorities  of  Chicago  would  furnish  1,000  teachers  for  the 
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organization  of  these  classes.  Since  that  time  the  bureau  and  the 
commercial  and  industrial  forces  in  Chicago  have  been  perfecting 
plans  for  the  maximum  enrollment  of  employees  in  industrial  plants 
m  classes,  where  the  space  is  provided  oy  the  employer  either  in 
his  plant  or  adjacent  thereto.  Night  classes  as  a  name  is  a  mis- 
nomer, for  the  development  of  this  work  has  ffone  so  far  that  it  is  now 
conceded  classes  should  be  formed  at  any  place,  at  any  hour  of  the 
day,  and  red  tape  cut  to  accomplish  tms  grand  objective.  To  at- 
tain the  desired  result,  the  bureau  has  issued  instructions  to  its 
field  officers  to  cooperate  in  every  way  with  the  emplovers  of 
large  numbers  of  foreign-born  laborers.  Specifically  it  nas  in- 
structed them  to  arrange  for  naturalization  papers  to  be  filled 
out  at  the  place  of  employment,  to  instruct  those  who  may  be  se- 
lected by  the  employer  to  carry  on  this  work,  so  that  all  the  em- 
ployees may  be  given  an  opportunity  to  do  most  of  the  work 
in  connection  with  the  filing  of  naturalization  papars  at  the  place 
of  employment.  There  will  then  be  left  but  the  signature  and  exe- 
cution to  the  papers  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  court,  as  re- 
quired by  the  naturalization  laws.  This  throws  the  door  of  oppor- 
tunity open  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  foreignera  who  are  timid, 
diffident,  backward,  and  yet  otherwise  qualified  to  take  the  initial 
step  to  declare  their  intention.  Undoubtedly  it  will  result  in  every 
foreigner  applying  for  American  citizenship,  wherever  those  con- 
nected with  the  work  efficiently  and  thoroughly  perfonn  their  duties. 
This  arrangement  brings  into  the  clashes  a  large  number  of  foreignera 
who  are  candidates  for  citizenship.  It  enables  the  bureau  more 
effectively  to  cooperate  with  the  public  schools  by  distributing  a 
larger  number  of  textbooks.  It  also  creates  in  the  classroom  the 
spirit  of  Americanism  as  the  dominant  spirit.  Heretofore  but  20 
per  cent  of  the  foreigners  in  the  night  classes  were  candidates  for 
citizenship.  The  other  80  per  cent  were  noncandidates.  These 
foreigners  newly  declaring  their  intention  under  this  arrangement 
serve  as  feeders  to  these  classes  and  are  overcoming  the  noncandi- 
date  influence  and  thereby  decreasing  the  number  of  noncandi- 
dates. The  officers  of  the  bureau  and  the  Chicago  Association 
of  Commerce,  through  its  Americanization  committees,  representing 
over  6,000  business  men,  manufacturers,  and  employers  of  labor, 
are  working  out  this  plan  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner,  in  con- 
junction with  the  clerks  of  the  naturalization  courts  in  Chicago. 

The  bureau  is  omitting  this  year  the  detailed  references  to  any  of 
the  peculiarly  interesting  situations  in  various  parts  of  the  country, 
such  as  heretofore  it  has  presented.  The  reports  received  have 
been  many  and  most  interesting.  Of  far  greater  interest,  however, 
are  the  reports  that  have  been  received  showing  the  reaction  upon 
the  receipt  of  the  Student's  Textbook  and  Teacher's  Manual.  These 
books  have  been  prepared  and  are  known  to  be  pedagogically  and 
mechanically  not  just  what  trained  school  men  and  school  women 
will  ultimately  desire.  One  of  the  leading  authorities  in  the  work 
of  teaching  the  immigrant  has  pronounced  >the  books  as  '^a  thou- 
sand times  better''  than  any  heretofore  available.  The  books  have 
been  distributed  with  an  invitation  for  their  criticism.  The  bureau 
believes  the  criticism  will  be  full,  free,  and  submitted  with  the 
genuine  interest  desired  for  the  betterment  of  the  instruction  until 
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this  official  standard  course  for  citizenship  teaching  meets  all  the  de- 
sires of  the  public  schools  and  the  Bureau  of  Naturalization  and  at 
the  same  time  the  needs  of  the  miUions  of  foreigners  who  are  poten- 
tial candidates  for  American  citizenship. 

In  addition  to  the  textbook  and  certificate  of  graduation,  the 
bureau  is  perfecting  plans  to  distribute  without  charge,  or  at  the 
most  a  nominal  cost  to  cover  expenses,  motion  pictures  for  projection 
in  the  classes  composed  of  the  foreigners  who  are  candidates  and  the 
foreigners  who  are  not  candidates  for  citizenship.  These  motion 
pictures  will  consist  of  films  depicting  the  activities  of  the  Federal 
Government  that  are  being  earned  on  in  behalf  and  in  the  interest 
of  the  individual.  Thev  will  relate  to  the  development  of  interests 
of  the  foreigner  who  labors  underground  in  developing  the  raw 
materials  of  the  Nation,  to  the  farmer  who  produces  the  necessities 
of  hfe,  to  those  who  would  go  upon  the  farms  of  the  country,  mil- 
lions of  acres  of  which  are  available  but  of  the  means  to  reach  which 
the  foreigner  is  in  ignorance.  They  will  consist  also  of  pictures  to 
inspire  a  patriotic  regard  for  the  loyalty  and  the  devotion  to  this 
Government.  They  will  be  exhibitea  in  conjunction  with  the  lessons 
which  the  standard  course  in  citizenship  affords,  and  illustrative  of 
the  activities  of  the  bureaus  and  departments  in  Washington,  the 
national  legislative  bodies,  and  other  functions  and  activities. 

The  whole  purpose  of  the  Bureau  of  Naturalization  in  its  joint 
action  with  the  public  schools  is  to  arouse  the  national  sense  in  the 
mind  of  the  foreigner  while  the  State  governments  shaU  enlighten 
the  foreigner  upon  the  forms  of  State  and  mimicipal  government. 
To  accomplish  this,  the  bureau  urges  the  preparation  bj  each  State 
of  a  textbook  treating  of  the  State,  county,  and  municipal  forms  of 
government  that  will Tbe  a  companion  piece  to  the  standard  course  in 
citizenship  instruction  Congress  has  authorized  to  be  prepared  and 
distributed  through  this  bureau. 

The  bureau  is  looking  forward  to  the  coming  year  as  a  year  of  great 
accomplishment.  It  is  a  year  in  the  perspective  of  great  promise. 
Americanism  is  in  the  fore  as  never  at  any  time  in  the  history  of  the 
Government.  In  this  war  America  has  its  mission  to  perform.  It 
has  been  all  along  for  America  at  the  proper  time  to  enter  the  war  to 
save  the  world  from  destruction,  to  preserve  to  the  individual  all 
that  he  holds  sacred  and  makes  life  worth  the  living.  It  has  been 
given  to  America  to  overthrow  autocracy,  and  its  advent  upon  the 
theater  of  action  has  taken  place  at  the  time  when  it  was  made  clear 
that  without  America  and  American  ideals  autocracy  with  all  of  the 
horrors  of  autocratic  power  would  dominate.  The  task  will  not  be 
complete^  and  will  not  be  completed  to  the  satisfaction  of  any  think- 
ing, patriotic,  loyal  American  when  it  is  completed  by  the  resort  to 
arms  in  the  sanguinary  struggle  now  being  carried  on.  It  can  not 
be  complete  without  the  transformation  of  every  permanent  resident 
of  the  United  States  into  an  American  citizen  m  spirit^  in  thought, 
and  in  life,  whether  he  be  bom  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes  or  under 
the  fold  of  some  other  flag.  The  task  is  an  American  task,  to  be 
performed  at  home,  and  it  should  be  accomplished  with  the  return 
of  the  soldiers  to  our  shores  and  to  their  vocations.  They  should  be 
welcomed  home  to  a  Nation  of  but  one  allegiance  among  its  citisoiB 
and  residents. 
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Table  23. — Foreign-horn  whiU  males  of  voting  age^  1910,  naturalizqiion  papers  filed  m 
fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1918,  and  names  furnished,  by  States  and  cities  or  towns. 

[Figures  not  available  where  blanks  occur.] 


State  »na  ciiy  or  town. 

FopnlfrlJoiif  ISia 

I    NaturalltaUnii 
Forelfii-bom     i    papers  Hhd  m 
white  males  of   '    CQuniy  Inly  J, 
yoling  a^,  1910.     1917,  to  June  30, 

1      '"^ 

TataL 

Forelpi- 
bom 
wMto, 

ToUkl 

KaCufsl- 

0{»larar 

Uoiia, 

Doolar- 

Caadt 
dMas* 
wJyei; 

ALftb&iQfl.. 

J  Sir  rti  inch  am  ■ , .,,.,, , ,  ^_ 

132, eH5 

10,664 

660 

9,019 

*,700 
341 

\ 
2,H4  1     i.m 

in 

633 

S« 

IM 

Bessemer 

196 

94 

Warrior 



Arisona. 
Blsbee 

3,474 

2,023 

558 

151 

62 

60 
1 

15 

Blue  Bell  Mine 

Douglas 

6,437 
2,688 
7,083 

2,250 

919 

186 

PirtleviUe 

Globe ^ 

1,949 

1,238 

872 

m 

33 
40 

37 
25 
17 

34 

2 

Morcncl 

Tucson 

13,193 

23,383 
12,727 
40,434 
'808 
2,613 

3,086 

5,555 
1,734 
7,653 

1,254 

2,842 
1,036 
3,627 

384 

1,720 

308 

2,096 

CaUforala. 

Alameda. 

30 
17 
48 

20 

Bakersfield 

149 

50 

10 

Berkeley. 

31 

Albany '.'.'.[.'.','.... 

Emeryrille 

636 

374 

224 

Colma 

2 

3,540 

11,845 

24,892 

2,437 

2,308 

17,809 

319,198 

5,021 

1,299 

1,161 

160,174 

3  471 

4,274 

1,444 

2,340 

2,384 

2,555 

30,291 

604 
3,600 
5;  445 

348 
2,228 
2,487 

79 
1,076 
1,006 

Eiireka» 

105 
321 

44 

116 

32 
92 
16 
7 
38 
1,159 

9 

Fresno 

96 

Gilroy ' 

3 

Hollister *  "... 

18 

13 

Ix>ng  Beache 

1,942 

60,584 

983 

901 

29,576 

585 

470 

14,097 

174 

17 

LosAngelestf 

2,290 

1,061 

606 

Alhambra 

Huntington  Park 

Mountain  View 

2 
256 

2 

Oakland 

86,822 

1,108 

581 

19,334 
559 
283 

10,237 
279 
155 

863 

362 

139 

SanLeandro 

Ontario« 

12 

8 

Chino 

Cucamonga 

Upland!?...:::;::::::; 

Oxnard 

618 
4,297 

334 
1,772 

108 
1,101 

38 

12 

7 
87 

2 

Pasadena/ 

40 

Play  a  del  Rav^...:: 

pomonJS.^:..::::*;:;: 

10,207 

1,141 

954 

10,449 

679 
2,442 
15,212 
44.696 
12,779 
39,578 

1,733 
416,912 
28,946 
1684 
4  348 
4,384 

882 

438 

219 

10 

4 

Lordsburg 

1 

Redlands 

1,346 
463 

649 
262 

372 
116 

7 
2 

4 

Redondo  Beach  < 

1 

Hermosa  Beach ;... 

Redwood  City 

t     . 

133 
496 
770 
64 
293 

49 
25 
98 

48 
177 

21 
14 
45 
6 
117 

6 

Riverside...: 

2,166 
8,885 
2  243 
7,366 

1,065 
5,331 
1,068 
3,845 

454 
2,424 

377 
2,057 

7 

8acramento ;... 

22 

Ban  Bernardino 

a 

San  Diego/ 

40 

Coronado 

National  City. :....::: 

San  Ftancisco* 

180,874 
5,817 

76,768 
2,963 

86,875 
1,637 

4,346 
197 

1,610 
71 

1,369 
689 

545 

San  Jose' 

31 

Millpltas 

Santa  Clara ;;* 

1,135 
1,031 

597 
538 

287 
338 

San  Mateo 

13 

6 

San  Pedro ;* 

SanRalael 

5,934 
8,429 
11,650 

1,747 
'884 
1,793 

932 
408 

877 

466 
246 
417 

64 

66 
132 

24 
23 
66 

6 
12 
60 

8 

Santa  Ana ; 

Santa  Barbara 

28 

•  Includes  activities  at  East  Lake,  Ensley,  Fair- 
field, Gate  City,  Pratt  City. 

ft  Includes  activities  at  Elk  River,  Fairhavoi, 
Freshwater,  Ryans  Slough,  and  Samoa. 

c  Includes  actinties  at  Alamitos,  Seal  Beach,  and 
Wihnington. 

'  Includes  acti%ities  at  Hollywood. 

'Includes  activities  at  Alta  Loma,  Etiwanda, 
and  Gua^^ti. 

/  Incltide;;  activities  at  La  Manda 

87277^— LAB  1918 40 


g  Includes  i 

h  Includes  i 

i  Includes 
Perry. 

>  Includes  activities  at  Chula  Vista  and   Fast 
San  Diego. 

it  Includes  i 

(Includes    

Hester,  and  SunoL 


s  activities  at  Manhattan  and  Wisebum. 

s  activities  at  San  Dimas  and  Walnut. 

activities  at  Manhattan  Beach  and 


5  activities  at  Dalv  City, 
activities  at    Berryessa,   Edenvale^ 
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Table  2Z.—Fomgn-lH)m  while  mala  of  voting  age,  1910,  natnraMzaUon  ^pen  filed  in 
fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1918,  and  names  /xumisked,  by  States  and  cities  or  towns — 
Continued. 


state  and  city  or  town. 

Population,  1910. 

Foreign-bom 
white  males  of 
voting  age,  1910. 

Naturalisation 

papers  fUedin 

county  July  1, 

1917,  to  June  30, 

1911 

Names  furnished. 

ToUL 

• 

Foreign- 
bocn 
white. 

Total 

Natunl- 
hed. 

Declarop 

tiODS. 

Peti- 
tions. 

Declar- 
ants. 

Candi- 

dates' 
wives. 

Callfonila-<:oDtinae(i. 
Sant  a  Monica  «> 

7,847 
3,143 
7  817 
4,649 
1,989 
23,253 

1,248 

576 

263 

17 

It 

Sa''Vi  die 



Santa  Ro*^a 

1,318 
55S 

667 
264 

376 
149 

m 

37 

13 
13 

8 

63 
19 

1 

6 

BixiMi  I'asadma 

8 

................ 

e 

Stockton 

4,478 

2,679 

1,074 

183 

53 

38 

Venice 

9 

"WoNtwood     

28 

1 

Colorado. 
Horthoud 

Bowie 



3 

3 

142 

49 
28 
2 

18 
12 
1 

Uru'^h 



3 
3 

1 

Cputral  Citv  b 

1,782 

668 

654 

29,078 

6,206 

2,388 

213,381 

8,210 

266 

3 

Hlack  Hawk... 

Rii>sell  Oulch 

•••" 

Colorado  SmliUES 

2,981 
849 

1.434 
473 

748 
367 

66 

30 

12 

455 

144 

29 
28 
3 
187 
45 

9 

6 

CriDDie  Creek 

Delta 

2 

109 

36 

2 

1 

Penver     

38,941 
893 

19,204 
373 

10,959 
156 

47 

Fort  Collins 

29 

Frederick 

1 

(ifirhain  '  .      ........... 

..........  .  ..-- 

Marshall 

813 

7,764 

8,179 

600 

804 

698 

7,508 

1,706 

8,651 

Grand  Junction 

724 
691 

405 
357 

196 
272 

19 
9S 

9 
42 

3 
9 

1 

Oreclev  <* 

3 

£vans - 

Kwcv 

Ilastlniis 

1 
4 
3 

1 

l.cadvillc« 

2,232 

1,253 

8S0 

85 

19 

1 

Ixiiiisvllie/ 

3 

Loveland 

215 

88 

55 

Mount  Harris 

5 

I 

Oak  Creek 

*  ■      222 
44,395 
3,230 

Pueblo 

8,331 
145 

4,777 
68 

1,773 
44 

146 

16 
29 
8 
2 
22 

57 
12 
11 

4 
1 
10 

163 

63 

Rockv  Ford 

Rock  V  ale 

3 

1 

Salida 

4,425 
527 

3,044 
532 
853 
799 
500 
349 

1,750 
10,204 

499 

256 

159 

1 

Somerset 

Sterlings 

418 

185 

45 

4 

Atwood 

Crook 

Ileff 

Merino 

Sii|)erioT « 

Telliirlde* 

1 

9 
76 
60 

11 
33 
24 

8 
8 
18 

63 

31 
1,085 

1 

Trinidad 

1.293 

654 

868 

3 

to 

Cennecticat. 
Ansonia 

15,152 
1,337 
102,0m 
6,134 
5,712 
1,642 

13,502 
1,419 

23,502 
3  792 

6,711 

2,926 

1,131 

36 

Avon    

18 

Brideeport< 

36,i86 
lt663 
1,199 

17,114 
788 
545 

6,563 
261 
287 

3,048 

823 

685 

Fairneld 

Stratford 

Trumball 

Bristol  i 

3,982 

1,985 

695 

127 
7 
43 

87 

Clie<iter 

1 

4 

Danburv 



5,526 
502 

2,687 
'248 

'  i,243 
161 

1  

31 

Bethel 

:::::::::i::::.:::: 

a  Includes  activities  at  The  Palms  and  Soldiers' 
Bome. 

b  Inchtdes  activities  at  Nevada  and  Tolland. 

c  Includes  activities  at  Monarch. 

d  Includes  activities  at  La  Salle  and  Lucerne. 

c Includes  activities  at  Ibex  Mine. 

f  Includes  activitie-$  at  Monarch  No.  2  and  Sonny- 
side  Mine. 


0  Includes  activities  at  Graylin,  Padroni,  and 
WDIard. 

h  Includes  activities  at  Ubertv  Bell  Mine.  Smug- 
gler,  Smuggler  Mill,  Smuggler  Mine,  and  Tomboy 

i  Inolndes  activities  at  Long  Hill,  Nichols,  and 

Stratsfield. 

y  Includes  acUvitle^  at  East  Bristol,  PorestvlUa^ 
and  TvryvUla. 
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Table  23.— Por« 
JUcal  year  < 
Continued. 


r'»-vom  wkiU  mcUes  of  voting  agcj  1910^  TnalvxaJiiaUon  faper$  filed  in 
June  30 f  1918f  and  natnee  furnished,  by  States  and  cities  or  towns — 


State  and  city  or  town. 

Popnlatlon,  1910. 

Forelgn-bora 

^^te  males  of 

voting  age,  1910. 

Naturalization 

papers  Ued  in 

county  July  1, 

1917,  to  June  30, 

1918. 

Names  fumUhed. 

Total 

Foreign- 
bora 
white. 

TotaL 

Matacal- Deelara- 
iied.       tions. 

Peti- 
tions. 

Declar- 
ants. 

Candi- 
dates' 
wives. 

Connecticut—Continued. 

Klmwood  .     ... 

West  H&rtford 

4,808 
9,719 
16,463 
98,915 
8,138 
3  148 
6,545 
13,641 
32,066 
20,749 

1,319 
3,787 
5,060 
31,243 
1,487 
655 
1,758 
6,006 
9,390 
6,398 

560 

1,600 

2,301 

13,975 

686 

431 

788 

2,126 

254 
479 
784 

6,294 
348 
145 
340 

1  nra 

Enfield  .    . 





GrceiiTfich 

45 
6S1 

25 

Hartford 

1,683 

601 

416 

East  Hartford    .. 

Wcthersfield 

Huntington-.,      

Ifanchflster 

9 
100 
26 

9 

Mcriden 

4,346,      2!3^ 



59 

Middlctown 

2,804 

1,025 

104 

39 

12 

s^iith  Farms. .  -  

New  Britain 

43,916 
3,728 
2  882 
1689 
133,605 

19,659 
6,495 
2804 
3,097 

24,211 

28,219 

18,015 

1,166 

628 

8,843 
676 
264 

3,054 
187 
119 

33 

24 

Berlin 

Plainvilie . . 

Newington 

New  Haven 

42,784 

4,561 

'908 

731 

571 

5,636 

8,405 

19,194 

1993 

416 

906 

390 

2,472 

3,558 

8,628 
701 
151 
94 
88 
978 

616 

135 

538 
71 

293 

Katt  \MnAttn  a 

44 

Groton. 

Montvilla 

Waterford   .. 

Norwalk 

*  28 
77 

21 

Norwich* 

1,456 

420 

138 

44 

Puqoioiock  c 

' 

7,280 
7,977 
1,126 
3,089 
1,110 
1,999 
6,516 
1,988 

1,780 
2,764 

801 
1,238 

234 
686 

393 
78 

86 
18 

24 
10 

16 

Rockvillerf 

7 

Tolland 

Stafford  Springs 

Vernon 

1,111 
291 

491 
121 

161 
68 

Ellington 



...... 

Bouthington.. ..!.!.!.!  l.i 

1,724 

855 

239 

16 

11 

Cheshire 



South  Manchesttf 

1 

39 
24 

27 

Sotitb  Norwalk  «.  .  .  . 

8,968 
4259 
1,706 
28  836 
3,946 
3,841 
3,533 
4)804 

19 

Westport    .  . 

1,057 

482 

180 

Wilton.    '...!**!*!!.!. 



*;..  *.  J 

Stamford 

8,872 

947 

874 

1,044 

1,871 

3,979 
506 
467 
557 
789 

1,486 
213 
107 
268 
140 

122  1             74 

PariflQ 

Suffleld 

4 

3 

21 

27 
274 

i4 

ThomnsmTllIe.  .  . 

19 

Torrixiigton  / 

16,840 

11,155 

73,141 

836 

539 

3,850 

563 

4,259 

4,178 

331,069 

1,242 

15,329 

1,917 

1,181 

57,699 
37,782 
8258 

6,064 

3,302 

25,498 

3,003 

1,570 

12,463 

1,198 

563 

4,662 

162 

54 

14 

Waltingford 

14 

Watcrbury. 

141 

Middlebury....! 

Prospect... 

Watertown 

974 

328 

109 

Woloott 

t 

Westport 

1,057 
786 

24,351 

482 
379 

11,738 

180 
125 

6,474 

3  1              1 

Winosor^ 

10                7 

DiitriotofColnmbia. 
Washi)iigt«n  *  -  - , . . 

690 

333 

742             333 

Mount  Kanler.. 

Alexandria,  Va.*. .  1 . ! ! . . 

320 

179 

86 

( 

HyattsviUe,  Md 

Rock^ille,Md  

'  *  1*  ' 

riorida. 
JacksonriUe 

2,488 
9,896 
4  357 

1,308 
4,407 
1.816 

687 
919 
279 

198 
176 

18 
57 

36 
124 

19 

Tampa  < 

78 

West  Tampa 

a  Includes  activities  at  Mystic. 

includes  activitiflfi  at  Norwichton,  Taftxille, 
and  Yantic. 

e  Includes  activities  at  Rainbow. 

e  Includes  activities  at  Talcottville  and  Vernon 
Center. 


«  Includes  activities  at  East  Norwalk  and  Roway- 
ton. 

/Includes  activities  at  Burrville,  Torringfonl. 
and  West  Torrington. 

g  Includes  activities  at  Wil^^on. 

*  Includes  activities  at  Rosslyn,  Va. 

i  Includes  activities  at  Ybor  X^, 
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Table  23.— Fore 
fiscal  year 
Continued. 


, J  wMU  males  of  voting  age^  1910,  naturalization  j>apen  filed  in 

June  SO,  1918,  and  names  furnished,  by  States  and  cUus  or  toum*— 


8Utc  nod  city  or  town. 

Population.  19ia 

Forelgn-bOirii 

white  males  of 

voting  age,  19ia 

Naturalization 

papers  modbi 

county  July  1, 

1917,  to  June  30^ 

1918. 

Names  Aimisbed. 

Total. 

Foreign- 
bom 

white. 

Total. 

Natural- 
ised. 

Declan- 
Uona. 

Pttti- 
tions. 

Declar- 
ants. 

Candl. 
wives. 

Coorela. 
Atlanta 

154,839 

17,528 
1,943 

29  807 
371 
352 

21,122 
2,675 
5,841 

26,768 
8043 
7,227 
8,604 

4,410 
1,504 

2,287 
764 

1,011 
484 

253 

130 

39 
50 

54 

6 

1 

132 

21 

SUSOiB. 

Alton 

Arlington  Ueigbts 

Aurora 

6,702 

3,566 

1,795 

148 

42 

71 

Montgomery 

Korlb  Aurora 

Belleville 

2,500 
229 
1,670 
3,407 
1,903 
1784 
662 

1,227 
122 
751 
1,612 
1,015 
974 
310 

770 
17 
536 
1,152 
625 
385 
230 

170 
180 

27 
60 

14 
9 
6 

10 
7 

8 

Benton  a 

5 

Berwyn^ 

6 

Bloomlngton, .,,-,-. 

71 

34 

3 

Blue  Island  < 

4 

Harvey 

Morgan  Park 

Buckner .  . 

7,^ 

13 

Chicago' 

2,185,283 

24  078 

14,525 

1,825 

14,557 

31,140 

8,102 

207 

322 

613 

308 

450 

2,732 

8,026 

58,547 

22,080 

753 

1,809 

5,309 
1,558 
699 
6,861 
4,209 
1,219 
8,248 

34,670 
1,101 
3,349 

11,537 
1,342 
5,046 
7,093 
8,033 
4,806 
3,806 

24,199 
2,665 
1,163 
3,306 

19,444 

781,217 
6,700 
6,077 

379,850 
2,501 
3,639 

190,693 
1,349 
1,135 

20,526 

6,129 

2.164 

Kvftnston  --... 

Chicago  Heights 

404 

88 

345 
15 
10 
0 
13 

17S 

Christophtf  « 

11 

acero 

6,072 
2,422 
2,584 

3,196 
1,127 
i;478 

1,364 
604 
637 

7 

Decatur 

23 
29 

10 
16 

s 

DeKalb/ 

4 

Cortland 

Elbum 

Maple  Park 

Malta 

Rochelle 

420 
686 

9,400 
3,590 

195 

349 

5,729 

1,844 

126 

234 

1,613 

1,192 

Sycamore 

East  8t.  Louis 

105 
0 

77 

Galesburg 

24 

10 

4 

East  Galesburg 

Glencoe 

3 
17 
24 

1 

Granite  City 

2,784 
295 

1,863 
180 

344 
49 

13 

Harrisburgr 

51 

25 

14 

Carriers  Mills 

Lcdford 

1,080 
864 

565 
341 

205 
120 

10 

6 

Highland  Park 

Hl^wood 

Johnston  City 

696 
10,441 

379 
5,877 

131 
2,483 

Joliet 

288 

64 

66 

40 

Rockdale 

Lake  Forest 

1,106 
8,442 

478 
1,722 

251 
888 

16 
25 

6 

La  Salle 

10 

Utica 



Madison 

2,512 
294 
2,053 
2294 
1,426 
7,211 
1,232 

1,845 
140 
947 

1,284 
271 

4,089 
851 

60 
31 
515 
413 
234 
2,229 
134 

5 
5 
23 

3 

Marian 

53 

12 

4 

Maywood 

13 

Melrose  Park 

Mendota 

Moline 

217. 

lOS 

EastMoline 

Silvis 

North  Chicago 

1,325 
8,325 

736 
1,380 

246 

20 
12 
13 
34 
15 
84 
11 
8 

15 

Oak  Park 

3 

Oglesby 

6 

Ottawa 

9,535 
6,055 

66,950 
7  984 

36,587 

1,502 
1,098 
8,810 
2,135 
3,641 

745 

516 

4,661 

1,043 

1,807 

532 
287 

703 
1,342 

223 
53 
256 

80 
18 
77 

14 

Pana 

8 

Peoria 

38 

Peru 

0 

Quincy 

16 

4 

1 

0  Includes  activities  at  West  City. 
t  Includes  activities  at  Clyde,  Morton  Park,  and 
North  Berwyn. 
« Includes  activities  at  Burr  Oak. 


d  Includes  activities  at  Austin,  Hawthorn,  Jeffer^ 
son,  and  Kensington. 
«  Includes  activities  at  Hodgetown  and  Urbaio. 
/  Includes  activities  at  Rolto. 
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Table  23. — Foreign-bom  white  males  of  voting  age,  1910,  naturalization  jHipersJUed  in 
/Ucttl  year  ended  Juru  SOy  1918,  and  names  fumxiked,  by  States  and  cities  or  towns — 
Continued. 


state  and  city  or  town. 

PopulatJon.  1910. 

Foreign-bom 

white  males  of 

voting  age,  1010. 

Naturalisation 

papers  filed  in 

county  July  1, 

1017,  to  June  30^ 

'1018, 

Names  ibrnJshod. 

Total. 

Foro%ll- 
bom 
white. 

Total 

Natural- 
ised. 

Dedara^ 

tions. 

Petl- 

ti(»DS. 

Declaiv 

ants. 

Candf. 
dates' 
wives. 

Illinois— Continued. 
Rockford 

45,401 

24,335 

357 

565 

4,046 
1,292 

51,678 
7,035 
1,048 
949 
1,339 
1,910 
4M 
1,870 

14,253 

8,607 

2,307 

967 

4,331 

4,922 

7,102 
2;  537 

4,094 
1,491 

414 

8S7 

2,086 
331 

115 
60 
12 

47 

Rock  Island... r , 

28 

Royalton  o 

11 

Bush    . 

St.  Charles 

1,572 

877 

381 

86 
10 
71 
74 

16 

Sef^ser            

12 

Springfield 

6,900 
2,992 

8,356 
1,536 

1,940 
1,112 

101 
43 

163 
20 

87 

Sprtng  Valley 

45 

Cherry 

PalzeU 

Pepue.... 



lidd 

Marqiiette....  

Scatonville 

Streator 

8,432 
5,624 
i;258 

1,705 

8,176 

720 

1,063 
ooO 

18 
41 
12 

10 

Wankegan 

827 
130 

161 
20 

23 

WestviUe 

7 

(lAorfiffllown 

Bridge  Farm 

Woodstock 

658 

354 

217 

72 

28 

14 
8 

14 

7 

Zcdglor 

c 

bidlana. 
Anderson 

22,476 

5096 

11,028 

8,634 

1045 

1  174 

1293 

6,229 

19098 

19  282 

60,647 

1,088 
16802 
20,035 

2,237 

1,019 

233,650 

17,010 

2,590 
10,525 
19,050 
11,886 
20,630 
10,010 
22,824 
53;684 

4,115 
58;  157 
14,805 

6;587 

24,324 
1,206 

077 
451 
812 
102 

548 

248 
400 

58 

265 
151 
241 
31 

63 

16 

1 

Alexandria.. 

Elwood 

Frankfort 

Lapel 

Mlddlctown 



Pendleton 

Clinton 

1,805 
10,295 
1,636 
4  462 
7,204 

087 
6,638 

803 
2,280 
8,785 

171 

051 

437 

1,683 

2,450 

8 

5 

6 

87 

2 

8 

East  Chicago  6 

24 

Elkhart 

76 

0 
12 
44 

Evansville 

Fort  Wavne  • 

411 

17 

8 

New  Haven 

Gary 

••'i;242* 

5,553 

5,003 
3,131 

1,008 
1,022 

777 
1,734 

06 
118 

385 

00 

230 

Hammond 

53 

Cambridge  City 

Centerviue 

Tndian&DOlls 

19,767 
719 

'  16,407 
360 

6,068 
236 

201 
87 

42 
14 

407 
12 

267 

Kokomo 

a 

Center  Township 

La  Porte 

1,054 

1405 

1803 

'858 

687 

1,173 

18,420 

88 

3,796 

816 

2,888 

8,038 

777 
077 
408 
363 
500 

6,787 
51 

2,067 
438 

1,715 

2,087 

522 
414 

370 
211 
320 

«.^ 

463 
1,283 

250 
10 

30 
0 

8" 

10^ 

8 

I.«osansport 

1 

Mishawaka 

66 

New  Albany 

85 
10 
52 

870 
16 

274 
66 

10 

Peru 

Richmond 

20 
116 
8 
47 
34 

1 
183 

1 
12 

1 
15 

6 

South  Bend 

84 

Sullivan 

Tcrre  Haute 

5 

Vincennes 

1 

Whiting 

10 

Iowa. 
Burlington 

20 

7 

8 

West  Burlington 

Carney  d 

Delaware 

1,254 
2,028 
1,100 
5,012 
32,811 
269 



Bloomfield 

Saylor 

Cedar  Falls 

753 
5,321 

856 
2,619 

261 
1,531 

Cedar  Rapids  « 

Janesvffle 

New  Hartford 

482 

938 

5,892 

Parkcrsburg 



Charles  City 

821 



455 

280 

18 

2 

4 

2 

« Includes  actlTlties  at  Hearst. 

» Includes  activities  at  Indiana  Harbor. 

•Includes  actimfes  at  Areola  and  Huntertown. 


*  Includes  activities  at  Knterprise,  Oralabor,  and 
Swanwood. 

•  Includes actl\itles  at  Bensoikand  Cedar  Heights. 
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fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1918,  and  names  fwrnijshed,  by  Stales  and  cities  or  towns — 
Continued. 


state  and  city  or  town.. 

FopalatloQ,  1910. 

Foreign-bom 
white  males  of 
voting  age,  1910. 

Naturalization 

papers  filed  in 

county  July  1, 

1917,  to  June  30, 

1918. 

Names  furnished. 

Total. 

Forolgn- 
born 
white. 

Total 

Natural- 
ized. 

Dcclara. 
tlons. 

Peti- 
tions. 

Declar- 
ants. 

Candi- 
dates' 
wives. 

Iowa— Con  tlnaed. 
Cherokee 

4,884 

754 

425 

183 

39 

13 

3 

1 

Clayworks 

Clinton 

25,577 
29,292 
43,028 
909 
833 
86,368 
2,673 
38,494 
15,543 

4,880 
4,268 
8,101 

2.615  ;      1,697 
2,309        1,302 
4,132;     2,597 

34 
60 
139 

30 
20 
49 

5 
2 

4 

Council  Bluffs 

Davenport 

JJettcndorf 

Rockingham 

1 

........ 

Des  Moines 

10,395 

175 

6,089 

2,188 

5,23i        2,807 

03              54 

3,220        2,281 

1,199            609 

164 

36 

40 

16 

V'alley  Junction 

Dubuque 

70 
15 
14 

14 
6 
15 

6 
13 

2 

Fort  Do<ko 

6 

HiKh  Bridge 

Lvons 

1 

Mason  Cit  V r 

11,230 
10,178 
223 
2,663 
6,02S 

i,5as 

2,145 

823 
1,089 

322 
713 

97 
23 

35 
10 

11 

5 

9 

Muscat  lne*« 

4 

BltieCJra:>s 

Mvstic 

522 

283 
565 

99 

•Mil 

42 
22 

12 
5 

7 
6 

4 
25 

4 

Oelwein 

4 

8cundia 

«JS  1 

3 

SloaxCitvb 

47,S28 

652 

26,6<SJ 

10,452 

6,7Si  |""2,468' 

176 

49 

15 

Riverside 

Waterloo  e 

Yodcr 

2,706 

1,404  j         650 

88 

43 

22 

12 

Kansas. 
Atdii50n 

16,429 

1,081 

526 

289 

66 

4 

8 

4 

Barber 

Cauov 

3,507 

210 

113 

67 

11 
5 
43 

2 

7 
12 

1 

1 

Capa)do 

Caronarf 



3 

3 

Uamllton 

3i5 

4,304 

250 

Cherrjn'ale 

176 

lOS 

29 

Dcaring 

Edson 

1  _     . 

1 
4 

i 

Fort  Scott , 

10,463 

3S6 

209 

lOG 

1 

Franklin 

Frontenac 

3,396 

1,572 

798 

253 

3 

1 

(iross 

Ilorton 

3,600 
82,331 
12,463 
14,755 

235 

10,344 

463 

1,137 

5,710 
259 
533 

66 

2,427 

133 

322 

10 

187 

2 

126 

3 
36 

1 
40 

Kansas  Cit  V 

75 

43 

Parsons...* '.. 

Pittsburg 

16 
3 

3 

Radley '.[ 

3 

Ringo 1 

t 

Roseland 396 

1 

3 

1 

Salina 

9,688 

740 

376 

222 

7 

2 

Skidmore 

South  Radlev ' 

Topeka : 

43,6S4 
52,450 

5,420 

35,099 

223,928 

30,309 

1,677 

1,004 

586 

2,942 

4,153 
2,855 

09 

936 

17,436 

3,405 

2,123 
1,591 

40 

509 

8,334 

1.534 

1,115 
653 

12 

330 

5,704 

1,009 

53 
68 

14 
20 

24 

25 

7 
60 

8 

13 

Wichita. 

1% 

Kentucky. 
Danville 

2 

Lexington 

35 

Louisville 

217 
49 

11 

62 
23 

2 

4 

Newport 

LonialaBa. 
Amite« 

5 

5 

Independence 

Roseland 

1  ..  . 

.................. 

Hammond 

MU  1               79 

18 

8 

Kentwood 

3,609  j           150  1           72 

Natalbanv 

New  Orleans/ 

339,075  ;"  27, 686V  13,' 486* 
28,015  ,        1,004            525 

6,138 
248 

808" 

36 

376 
16 

Shreveport 

i2' 

7 

« Includes  activities  at  Fairport. 

6  Includes  acti\ities  at  Leeds  and  South  Sioux 
City. 

c  Includes  activities  at  Waterloo  East  Side  and 
Waterloo  West  Side. 

d  Includes  activtues  at  Cokedale,  East  MinenO, 
and  Hackle. 


e  Includes  activities  at  Cnlotte  and  Shiloh. 

/  Includes  acti%itios  at  Algiers,  Amos vUle.  Chef 
Menteur.  Gentiliy,  Oretna.  Lakeview,  Lee,  Little 
Woods,  McDonoghvilla,  BlUneburg,  and  Pootchar- 
train  Grove. 
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Table  23. — Foreianrhom  white  males  of  voting  age,  1910,  naturalization  papers  filed  in 
fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1918 ,  and  names  furnished,  by  States  and  cities  or  towns — 
GoDtinued. 


Popalatlon,  1910. 

Forelgn-bom 

white  males  of 

▼oting  age,  lOia 

Naturalization 

papers  filed  in 

county  July  1, 

1917,  to  June  30, 

1918. 

Names  furnished. 

Total. 

Foreign- 
bom 
white. 

Total. 

Natural- 
ized. 

Declank 

tiODS. 

Peti- 
tions. 

Declar. 
ants. 

Candi- 
wives. 

HaiiiA. 
A  iibum 

15.064 

13,211 

2,864 

24  803 

9,396 

17,079 

6,621 

2,016 

1,867 

26,247 

4,116 

6,317 

3,555 

58,571 

7,471 

8,281 

6,179 

6,777 

2,065 

6,583 

6,341 

11,458 

658,485 

5,455 

13,026 

5,112 

7,301 

11,187 

8,536 

16,215 

6,542 

18,650 

9,407 

1,749 

1,010 

670,585 

15,507 

7,688 

56,878 

27,792 

104,839 

4,797 

32,452 

25,401 

13,075 

714 

2,464 

1,359 

2,585 

6,421 

1231 

551 

1,176 

9,284 

2,152 

4,267 

3,363 

2,574 
2,639 
309 
4,280 
1,315 
6,761 
1,539 

1,090 
1,022 

181 
1,883 

526 
2,537 

602 

454 

271 
74 
610 
210 
823 
270 

1,200 
415 

90 
72 

161 
152 

108 

Augusta 

69 

llallowell 

Bangor..... 

868 
97 

77 
21 

138 

38 

681 

.169 

72 

Bath 

19 

Biddefotd.. 

459 

Brunswicic 

12S 

Topaham....- 

Foxcraft '.. 

.  ..      .. 

3 

726 
161 
207 
29 
502 

3 

Lewiston 

9,418 

988 

1,383 

858 

12,078 

1,003 

1744 

1,147 

2,634 

3,502 
427 
664 
449 

5,023 
415 
748 
524 

1,230 

1,406 
165 
118 
63 

2,222 
147 
347 
166 
192 

375 

Lisbon 

lOH 

01dTo\rn 

1 

149 

Orono 

**[ 

21 

Portland 

i,876            26i 

307 

South  Portland 

West  Brook 

t 

Prcsque  Isle 

1,156             65 
316             35 

78 
283 

52 

Rumiorda 

187 

Mexico 

Saco 

1,168 

783 

2,688 

77,043 

885 
6,097 

661 
2,227 
2,758 
1638 
4,453 
1,572 
4,661 
1,908 

463 

346 

1,138 

33,638 

399 
2,W2 

259 

826 
1,157 

779 
1,919 

639 
2,174 

790 

158 
144 
454 

16,643 

153 
766 

83 
340 
602 
176 

SOS 

51 
22 

98 

1,596 
5 

39 

Skowho^an 



220 

25 

18 

Watcrville» 

39 

Maryland. 
Baltimore  « 

2,398 

435 

1,216 
3 

Massachusetts. 
Abington 

Adams 

Amherst 

3 

I 

Andover 

Arlington 

13 
16 
135 

4 
120 

7 

Alhol 

10 

Attieboro 

88 

Belmont 

276 
808 
385 

3 

Beverly 

73 

Danvers 

Hamilton 

. 

.........t. ........ 

1 

Boston^ 

240,722 
4,442 
2,317 

15,425 
8,345 

34,608 
i;i56 

13,748 

10.036 
4,796 

103,160 
2,077 
1,623 
7,033 
2,307 
14,636 
489 
5,883 
4,330 
1,916 

47,791 

905 

482 

3,167 

1,274 

7  162 

'252 

2,133 

1,280 

1,029 

11,593 

5,232 

677 

346 

Hyde  Park 

Bridgewatcr 

13 

81 

17 

139 

6 

38 
211 

38 

7 

Brockton 

42 

Brookline 

10 

Cambridge 

820 

249 

91 

Canton.... 

e 

Chel5ea 

21 

Chicopee 

154 

Clinton 

. 

23 

Boylston 

. 

Lancaster 

1 

Sterling 



1 

1 

Cohasset 

520 
1,649 

217 
738 

85 
292 

j 

Concord 

* 

2 

Bedford 





Carlisle 

.     1       

< 

Lincoln 

. 

Pedham 

2,718 

1,206 

520  1         234 

67  !           22  '             14 

Douglass 

Of    |.             t^ 

Dudley 

1,579 
547 

704 
253 

172 
113 

21 

5 

East  Bridgewatcr  « 

East  Falmouth 

i83 

21 



5 

Easthampton 

8,624 
870 

3,  on 

1,227 

404 

12 

Southampton 

■  Includes  activities  at  Smithville  and  Virginia. 

» Includes  activities  at  Wtaslow. 

c Includes  activities  at  Arlington,  Brooklyn,  Ca- 
tons ville,  Curtis  Bav,  Dundalk,  Franklin villc,  <}ar- 
denville,  Govans,  Hamilton,  Hillsdale,  Mount  WI- 
nans,  Orangeville.  Roland  Park,  Sparrows  Point, 
Towson,  Wast  AdingtOQ. 


*  Includes  activities  at  Allston,  Brighton,  Charle:)- 
town,  Dorchester,  East  Boston,  Mattapan,  Moimt 
Hope,  Boslindale,  Roxbury,  South  Boston,  West 
Roxbury. 

'Includes  activities  at  Elmwood  and  Westdato. 
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Table  2S.^Foreian-hom  white  maU»  of  voting  age^  1910,  naturalization  papers  fiUd  in 
fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1918,  and  names  fumished,  by  States  and  cities  or  towns'-^ 
Continued. 


state  and  dty  or  town. 

Population,  1910. 

Foreign-bom 
white  males  of 
Toting  age,  1910. 

Naturalisation 

papers  filed  in 

county  July  1. 

1917,  to  June  30, 

1918. 

Names  furnished. 

Total. 

Foreign- 
bom 
white. 

Totol. 

Natural- 
ised. 

I>eclara. 
tiona 

Peti- 
tions. 

Declaiv 
ants. 

Candi- 
dates' 
wlvee. 

XassachiiMttt-Contd. 
Easton 

5,139 
5,183 

1,371 
1,020 

608 
470 

380 
141 

46 

39 

MausHeld 

Fart  Wev mouth ... 

2 

10 

1,629 

J 

EAerctt 

•••83;484* 

119,295 

2  798 

1,978 

2928 

4,032 

3,144 

87,826 

12,948 

1682 

2,452 

1,428 

5641 

2  096 

1,743 

14,699 

24^398 

1,621 

2,673 

10,427 

2,209 

2,326 

1,410 

1336 

44,115 

9,894 

2,202 

962 

1,173 

4,965 

57,730 

4,894 

6,743 

904 

764 

5,777 

1,749 

1,368 

1,174 

85,892 

5,529 

17;  580 

1,393 

4,918 

1,231 

591 

106,294 

2,789 

3,461 

3,750 

4,948 

89,336 

1,184 

8,047 

6,204 

44,404 

15,715 

14,579 

1,713 

6,390 

23,150 

11,448 

13,055 

4758 

9,607 
706 

4,085 

20  181 

295 

2,228 

8868 

102 

7 

Fall  River 

1  143 

Somerset 

Swansea 

West  port 

501 
1,069 

544 
13,611 
3,156 

261 

497 

245 

5,933 

1,341 

68 
175 

79 

1,060 

557 

Tiverton,  R.I 

Falmouth 

17 

337 

18 

8 

Fitchbiirg 

244 

Fnuningham 

11 

Ashland 

Hopkinton 

Bherbom 

Franklin 

1,504 
537 

722 
216 

248 
112 

17 

11 

Medway 

Wrentham 

Gardner 

6,312 
7,484 

2,703 
3,980 

762 
1,743 

36 
82 

21 

Gloucester 

45 

Essex 

Manchester 

847 
1,918 

437 
916 

165 
366 

G  reen  field 

125 

40 

87 

18 

Deerfleld 

Hanover 

1 

1 

Norwell 

Pembroke 

Haverhill 



11,153 
2,635 

4,936 
1,140 

i,9i5 
468 

294 

197 

Amesburv 

"     ' 

Mcni  mac 

Ne«non,  N.  H 

Plaistow,  N.  H 

Hingham ;.  . 

943 

23,238 

1,817 

i;790 

388 

9,457 

538 

863 

153 

3,765 

239 

293 

6 
408 

4 

Bolyokea 

259 

South  Hadley 

Hudson  (> 

18 

11 

Berlin 

Bolton 

Ips^wtch 

2,251 

872 

175 

17 

i 

Hamilton 



Rowley 

Topsfield 

Lawrence 

41,319 
1,828 
4,875 

17,414 

804 

2,058 

6,588 
379 
645 

302 

200 

North  Andovcr 

Leominster 

187 

i27 

Lunenberg 

Lexington 

1,143 

617 

242 

Bedford 

Burlington 

Lowell 

43,457 

662 

1,035 

1,670 

2,309 

27,344 

18,191 
283 
482 
872 
799 

12,038 

7,028 

'l80 

231 

89 

158 

4,931 

294 

215 

Billcrica 

Bracut 

Tew  ks  bury 

Ludlow 

74 
221 

6S 

Lvnn 

151 

Nahant 

Saugus. 

1,750 
1,369 
13,430 
3,091 
3,344 

751 

580 

5,404 

1,182 

1,506 

416 
250 
2,941 
718 
810 

Svrampscott 

Maiden 

8 

6 

Melrose 

Marlboro 

17 

Northboro 

Ma  ynard 

3,002 
5,126 
4,501 
4331 
904 

1,403 
2,134 
1,776 
2,039 
399 

349 

922 
674 
156 

2 

68 

104 

19 

.6 

2 

Medford 

49 

Methuen 

78 

Milford 

14 

Monson 



< 

a  Includes  activities  at  South  Hadley  Falls  and  WUUamansett.        » Includes  acUviUes  at  Stow. 
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Table  23. — Foreign-horn  whiU  males  of  voting  age,  1910,  nattiralization  jmpersjiled  in 
JUeal  year  tndea  June  SO,  1918,  and  names  furnished^  by  States  and  cities  or  towns — 
Continued. 


■State  and  city  or  town. 

Poputetlon,  19ia 

Forcign-bom 

white  males  of 

voting  age,  1910. 

Naturallation 

papers  filed  hi 

county  July  1, 

1917,  to  June  30, 

1918. 

—       .     T 

Names  ftimishod. 

Total. 

Fwalgn- 
bom 
while. 

Total. 

Natural- 
ized. 

Declara- 
tions. 

PeU« 
tions. 

Declar- 
aats. 

Candi- 
dates' 
wives. 

Xassachusetti— Contd. 
Mont  ague 

6,866 

»,f66 

5,026 

06,652 

4,378 
6  122 
i;471 
14,949 
39,806 
22,019 
19,431 
9,562 
8,807 

1,936 

1,997 

1  584 

42,625 

923 
926 
644 

375 
499 

268 

7 

4 

14 
1,040 

2 

Natick 

3 

Ncrdliam 

9 

New  Bedford 

17,151        5,441 

690 

A<n?shnflt  -,,r 

Dartmouth 

1,072 
1,232 

488 
538 

116 
173 

"Palrhftvfly^  -T-,r 

8,667 
11. 191 
6,046 
4,880 
2,490 
3,560 

1,215 
4.061 
2,561 
2,130 
1,133 
1,619 

569 
1,829 
1266 
983 
608 
503 

09 
31 
80 

9 
69 
66 

3 
21 
19 
51 
94 

48 

Newton 

22 

North  Adams 

66 

Northampton 

215 

74 

3 

North  Attleboro  a 

40 

Northbndge 

50 

North  Easton 

2 

Norwood 

8,014 

8,610 

15,721 

32,121 

3,56S 

1,116 

947 

3,060 

12,141 

32,642 

18,219 

6,928 

12,895 

4,211 

43,697 

1,946 

77,236 

1,745 

12,592 

2,032 

1,957 

88,926 

3,501 

7  090 

6,316 

84,259 

4,671 

11,404 

6,818 

4  892 

3,863 

960 

27,834 

12,876 

11,500 

5,413 

16,044 

9,224 

7,292 

9,309 

10,132 

15,308 

1,868 

145,986 

5,833 
14,817 

2,555 
3,074 
5,341 
6,744 
462 

i,289 
1,354 
2,931 
3,176 
19Q 

521 
282 
783 
1,549 
138 

14 

Palmer  * 

16 

Peabody 

31 

Plttsftefd 

416 

111 

46 

Dalton 

Hiasdale. 

.      i  ....:::. 

Lanesboro 

.  .. 

Lenox 

754 
3,722 
10,875 
5,331 
1,110 
2,812 
l!029 

350 
1,621 
4,996 
2,400 

602 
1.099 

478 

178 

463 

2,367 

1,407 

276 

509 

200 

2,443 

Plymouth .  . 

140 

80 

Quincy 

29 
23 

7 

20 

R  ever* 

12 

Rockland 

6 

"Weymouth 

Rockportc 

9 
323 

12 
131 

7 

Salem 

13,539  »      5.696 

3,')85 

1,047 

213 

Bhrcwsbury 

...:.:::. 

5 

Somerville 

20,751 

8,814 

4,263 

96 

Bouthbridge 

4,315 

1,943 

657 

67 

38 

Charlton 

Sturbridge 

Epringfield<« 

22,999 

826 

1,362 

9,042 
378 
615 

4,182 
165 
316 
266 

1,506 
144 
662 
191 
230 
125 

2,324 

669 

490 

323 

Agawam .         , 

Btoneham 

8* 

4 
143 
28 
12 

7 

Btoughton.... 

1.439  ;         666 
9,779        4,206 
1,243            601 
8,128        1,280 
1,012            421 
1,306            635 
696            377 

2 

Taimton...  .".['.'  '.'" 

2,630 

686 

8& 

Uxbridge 

18 

Wakefield*... 

0 

Reading 

Walpole 

13 

9 

Foxboro 

Norfolk 

Waltham 

■*  *7,683  '      3,068 
4.057  1      1.773 

1,525 
804 
6sS0 
23-1 
58$ 
ZTI 
218 
366 
551 

1,063 

32 
31 
51 

1 

18 
63 
12 

7 

17 

Walertown 

19 

Webster 

4096 
1,559 
4,401 
2,100 
1  108 
2,486 
2,003 
4,039 

1,839 
550 

2,173 
943 
481 

1,027 
819 

2.(n6 

37 

Welleslcv 

1 

1 

Westfleld 

8 

West  Springfield 

31 

Whitman 

9 

Winchester 

5 

Wlnthrop 

Wobiini 

1 

11 

10 

Wilmington 

Worcester 

48,492  '    22.816 

9,126 

245 
561 

2,980 

763           fiflfi 

351 

Mlchiran. 
Albion 

775 
2,256 

421 
955 

2 
17 

1 
20 

1 

Ann  Arbor 

189 

127 

7 

Alpha/ 

Baltics 

9 

South  Range 

1,097 

o  Includes  activities  at  PlainvUIe. 
» Includes  activities  at  Bondsville,  Thomdlke, 
and  Three  Rivers.    • 
e  InWude."!  acti vif  le?  at  Pigeon  Cove, 
ilar hides  activities  at  I^ong  Meadow. 


'Includes  activities  at  Lynnfleld. 
nnchides  activities  at  Dunn  Mine  Location 
« Includes  activities  at  Atlantic  Mine  and  TrI- 
mountain. 
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Continued. 


state  and  city  or  towzL 

Population,  1910. 

Forolgn-born 
white  males  of 
voting  age,  1910. 

NaturaUxation 

papers  filed  in 

county  July  1, 

1917,  to  June  30, 

1918. 

Names  furnished. 

TotaL 

Foreign- 
bom 
white. 

Totol. 

Natural- 
lied. 

Dodara- 
tiona. 

Peti- 
tions. 

Declar. 
ants. 

Candi- 
dates' 
wives. 

Michigan— Continued, 
iiai tic  Creek. ..           .... 

25,267 

45,  IM 

4,119 

9, 185 

701 

4,583 

20,097 

8,587 

7,775 

4,211 

794 

2,616 

11,027 

351 

1,187 

1,250 

5,213 

130 

538 

670 
340 

132 
374 

67 
211 

34 

120 

1 

31 

17 

Bav  City 

99 

Ilcldins..               

I 

Bentou  Harbor^ 

215 

56 

29 

Coloma 

Be-s!5CTncr T 

2,144 

1,260 

427 

319 

109 

09 
113 

28 

Calumet  * 

63 

Lanrium 

2,6i7 

1,263 

•••'825' 

Osceoia 

Rod  Jacket 

1,953 

1,151 

357 

Wolverine 



Cha^ell                  .      .  . 

9 
8 

4 

1 
60 
419 
21 
36 

3 

Crvstal  Fails 

3,775 
465,760 

1,501 
156,565 

818 
76,323 

358 
32,891 

95 
8,477 

63 
1,282 

Detroit 

1,009 

Diorite 

Dodgevllle 

1 

. 

1 

Dowa)(lac 

5,088 

13, 19i 

38,550 

4,211 

5,856 

802 

112,571 

471 
4,095 
6,662 
1,423 
1.364 

263 

2,236 

3,628 

753 

666 

88 

1,865 

1,579 

352 

393 

6 

279 
•     637 

1 
81 
174 

1 

Kscanabac 

22 

Flint...            

250 

Gladstone 

9 

Grand  Haven' 

102 

61 

9 

Spring  Lake 

Grand  Rapids 

28,335 

13,689 

7,758 

764 

162 

1,219 
41 

798 

Gwlnn« 

2 

Hancock  / 

8,981 

3,162 

1,611 

786 

20 

Hemlock 

Highland  Parky 

4,120 
3,559 
10,490 

5  in 

5,030 

9,216 

2,150 

12,821 

12,44S 

31,433 

39,437 

656 

1,493 

816 

1,624 

31,229 

341 

3,1M 

915 
1,261 
2,465 
1  184 

744 
3,741 

404 

568 

1,162 

566 

366 

1,878 

247 
262 
764 
390 
268 
1,208 

179 

67 

Hamtranck 

Holland 

13 
5 
36 

10 
10 
199 
19 
76 
44 

8 

Houghton 

472 
77 
69 

221 
13 
67 

s 

Ionia 

19 

Iron  Mountain ... 

Q 

Iron  River 

Iron  wood 

6,234 
4,732 
4,307 
6,867 

3,661 
2,478 
2,182 
3,149 

1,259 
1,650 
1,180 
1,505 

135 

Ishpcming 

IS 

JacKson 

*252 
96 

50 

47 

37 

Kalamazoo  A 

IS 

Calcsburg 

Plainwell 

Schoolcraft 



Vicksburg 



Lansing  i 

3,973 

2,006 

1,029 

438 

60 

61 

33 

Dimondale 

St.  Johns 

192 

97 

65 

Ix>retto/ 

3 
26 
16 
17 
11 

1 

Ludington 

9,i32 
12,361 
11,503 

2,247 
3,610 
3,574 

1,129 
1,828 
1,930 

782 
1,480 
1,117 

173 
117 
192 
20 

29 

21 
124 
24 

10 

Manistee* 

9 

Marquette 

0 

Mohawk' 

0 

Ahmeek 

766 
6,893 
24,062 

330 
1,090 
8,460 
4,974 
9,639 
1,384 

470 

720 

Monroe  "» 

828 
6,252 

458 
3,092 

188 
2,070 

104 
128 

27 
36 

41 
119 

10 

63 

Frultport 

Muskegon  Heights 

.  . 

Negauneo 

3,862 
2,186 
1,852 

2,207 

1.119 

674 

*  869 
719 
398 

35 
2 
14 

15 

Norway 

1 

OWORSO 

67 

22" 

11 

Corunna 

Morrice 



Perry 





a  Tnclddes  activities  at  Millburg. 

^Includes  activities  at  Centennial,  Centennial 
Heirhts,  Kearsarge,  Tamarack. 

e  Includes  activities  at  North  F^anaba  and  Wells. 

<Inc4iidei9  activities  at  Ferrvsburg. 

•  Includes  activities  at  Austin  and  Princeton. 

/  Includeii  activities  at  Franklin  Mine  and  Quincy 
Mine.  ' 

r  Includes  acU>'ltles  at  Greenfield. 


*  Includes  activities  at  Comstook. 

anctudes  activities  at  Bath,  DeWltt,  Halsett. 
Holt,  Masons. 

i  includes  activities  at  Wanned  ah 

t  Includes  activities  at  East  Lake,  FUe  City,  Oak 
Hill. 

I  Includes  activities  at  Allouex. 

m  Includes  activities  at  Erie  and  LaSalU. 
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Table  23. — Foreign-horn  while  males  of  voting  age,  1910,  ruiturqlization  papers  filed  in 
fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1928,  and  names  furnished,  by  States  and  citus  or  towns— 
Continued. 


Stato  and  city  or  town. 

Population,  1910. 

Foreign-bom 

white  males  of 

voting  age,  1910. 

Natozalization 

papers  nied  in 

county  July  1, 

1917,  to  June  30, 

1918, 

Names  furnished. 

Total. 

Foreign- 
bom 
white. 

TotaL 

Natorai- 
ized. 

Declare^ 
tions. 

Peti- 
tions. 

Declar- 
ants. 

Candi- 
dates' 
wivos. 

MichlsaS'-CGn  tinned. 

9 

6S 
127 
19 

7 

Pontiat' 

14,532 

18,683 

4,163 

1689 

50,510 

1363 

505 

237 

2,683 
5,979 
1,227 

1,290 

2,511 

581 

619 

253 
291 

95 
65 

44 

Port  Iliirona 

77 

River  House  h 

14 

Ford  City 

Saginaw  c 

11,701 

6,584 

3,799 

335 

87 

142 

99 

Chcsaning 

Merrill 

Oakley 

Saclnaw,  West  Side 

Sal  lit  Ste.  Marie 

12,615 

1451 

891 

277 

1,322 

12,115 

6,330 

816 

1,263 

5,180 

2,418 

1,330 

256 

64 

107 

51 

St.  Charle.-' 

Scottvillcd.              ..  . 

15 

11 

Cii'^ter 

Stambatigh  ^ 

9 
10 
15 

Tra\  orse  City 

2,009 
614 

1,042 
251 

634 
155 

26 

24 

5 

Ypsilanti 

9 

Saline  . 

Wayne. . .          

Wakefield....*. 

15 
22 

8 

Minnesota. 
Albert  Lea/ 

6,192 
544 
368 
775 

6,960 

264 

552 

170 

5,099 

1,690 

8,526 

1,005 

7,684 

1,192 

501 

337 

138 

39 

3 

Alden.. 

Gleuville 

Manchc:!tcr 

Auroral^ 

5 

2 

Mcssaba. 



Austin* 

1,128 

615 

342 

78 

14 

18 

5 

Brownsdalo 

Lylc 

Wttltham 

BemldjI 

1,056 

670 

401 

176 

61 

4 
3 

16 
6 

46 

1 

Biwabik< 

2 

Bramerd  / 

2,164 

1,122 

796 

120 

28 

s 

Buhl 

1 

Chisholm* 

4,469 

2,936 

551 

37 

Cleinentson 

Cloquot 

7,031 

1,613 

1,377 

245 

887 

549 

2,959 

1,794 

753 

219 

67 

28 
13 

IS 

Coleraine 

5 

Bovey 

Calumet 

..... 

Marble 

Taccnito 

Crosby  l 

Dearwood 

580 
78,466 

Duluth 

30.652 

17,663 

8,359 

758 

262 

269 

105 

Dunbar 

East  Grand  Forks 

Grand  Forks,  N.  Dak.. 

2,533 
12,478 
3,572 
7,036 
2,958 
9,001 
6,887 

567 
1,019 

343 

773 
3,607 
1,713 
3,761 

392 
1,443 
2,418 

422 
1,756 

995 
2.328 

198 

695 
1,288 

220 
929 
377 
679 
169 
445 
494 

211 

61 

9 

7 

Ely» 

30 

22 

Eveloth 

Fairmont 

60 
79 
275 

11 
18 
43 

3 
5 
12 

1 

Faribault 

1 

Fergus  Fallsn 

8 

Battle  Lake 

Pelican  Rapids 

Rothsay 

::::::::::i::::::::; 

oTncludos  activities  at  North  Port  Huron,  Salt 
Block,  Upton  Works 

Mnclndes  activities  at  Ecorse,  Nararre. 

e  Includes  activities  at  Birch  Rim.  Bridgeport, 
Burt,  Carrollton,  Fosters,  Frcoland,  Bwann  Creek, 
Zilwaukee. 

<  Includes  activities  at  Amber. 

'Includes  activities  at  New  Caspian,  Palatka. 

/Includes  acUviUes  at  Armstrong,  Clarks  Grove^ 
Hayward. 


f  Includes  activities  at  Adriatic,  Stevens. 

*  Includes  activities  at  Lansing,  Oakland. 
<  Includes  activities  at  Pinovilie. 

i  Includes  activities  at  Barrows. 

*  Includes  activities  at  Hartley,  Monroe  Location, 
Myers,  Shenango. 

i  Includes  activities  at  Ironton. 
m  Includes  activities  at  Winton. 
n  Includes  activities  at  Underwood. 
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Table  23.— Fowwn-ftom  white  males  of  voting  age,  1910,  naturalization  ^pen  filed  in 
fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1918,  and  names  Jumished,  by  States  and  cities  or  totm*-^ 
Continued. 


BtoteandcltyortowD. 

Population,  19ia 

white  males  of 
voting  age,  1910. 

Natnralbation 

papers  filed  in 

county  July  1, 

1917,  to  Jane  30, 

1918. 

Names  ftimished. 

TotoL 

Forejgn- 
bom 
white. 

TV,tal.    Nj^l- 

Deolarar 
tlons. 

Peti- 
tions. 

Declar- 
ants. 

Candi- 
dates' 
wives. 

Hlnoesota— Continued. 
Gilbert  a...         

1,700 
151 
411 

i 

_ L....... 

6 

4 

Elba                      .  . 

'*':::::::'::::;;'::::::::; 

\to\Cin\«v 

1       J... 

Oreceton 

' 

Grand  Ranids.. 

2,230 

8882 

652 

761 

182 

57 

10 
29 

7 

Hibbine  * 

4,342 

2,879 

730 

le 

I^aniberton 

Mraton               

.!!.!!.!.. 

Homestead 

......... 

International  Falls 

Keowatin  < 

1,487 
6»5 

145 

26 

18 
9 
2 

7 

6 

Kettle  River 

Kinney' 

Lhidford. 



Little  Falls 

6,078 

1,300 

638* 

522 

88 

12 

1 
1 

T/ittle  Marate 

T.lt.tle  Swan 

'         1 

Mankato 

10,365 

231 

700 

1,055 

1,279 

4,176 

301,406 

765 

1,743 

3,056 

4840 

1,343 

231 

2,080 

1,404 

5,658 

7,844 

2,070       1  ni8 

814 

155 

28 

Eagle  Lake 

_,,_ 



Kasota 



. 

North  Mankato 

:::::::::::::: 

Bt  Peter.           .  ..    . 

1,260 
86,938 

635 
45,159 

254 
23,462 

Uinneapolis 

4,534 

1,128 

735 

364 

Robbmsdale 

Bt.  Louis  Park 

Ifontivedeo 

571 
1,884 

304 
751 

177 
458 

73 
84 

19 
19 

8 
6 
2 

1 

Ifoorhead 

6 

Monntam  Iron  « 

1 

Costin 



Nashwauk 

1 

North  St.  Paul 

Owatonna  / 

1,104 
1,565 

520 

747 

400 
375 

65 
115 

8 
21 

6 
5 

2 

Rochester 

3 

Rosey               . 

St.  Cloud  ^!*!*.. !.!.!!!!!! 

10,600 

1,745 

214,744 

2,024 

1,103 

675 

193 

35 

8 

Sauk  Rapids 

St.  Paul 

50,524 

29,048 

17,071 

3,015 

637 

543 

289 

Section  Thirty 

South  St.  Paul 

4,510 
10,198 
1,343 

1,723 
2,774 

934 
1,678 

423 
1,151 

79 
165 

24 
17 

21 
8 

12 

Stillwater  * 

1 

South  Stillwater 

Tofte 

21 

6 

Trout  Lake 

Two  B  arbors 

4,990 

10,473 

439 

728 

18,583 

2,114 
5,340 

1.265 
3,397 

466 
058 

92 

201 

17 
28 

5 

Virginia* 

11 

Franklin 

Winger 

.;!!.*!!!!i:"""-. 

Winona 

3,858 

1,929 

1,586 

154 

17 

5 
3 
13 

1 

Williams 

1 

Wllmar 

4,135 

1,281 

631 

434 

127 

10 

s 

WriRht 

Mississippi. 
Greenville 

9,610 
6,386 

8,475 

290 
269 

375 

185 
164 

208 

86 
64 

162 

8 
212 

4 

8 
24 

1 

Gulfport 

Xissoul. 
Cape  Girardeau .... 

iiasco :::::: 

77 

44 

a  Includes  activities  at  Sparta  and  Senoa  Mine 
lx)cation. 

b  Includes  activities  at  Alice.  Brooklyn,  Carson 
Lake,  Dupond,  Glenn,  Klttsviilc,  Latonla,  Mace, 
Mahoning,  Mapol  Hill,  Mitchell,  Penobscot,  Pool, 
and  Stevenson. 

c  Includes  activities  at  Bennet  Mine,  Bray  Loca- 
tion, St.  Paul  Location. 


<  Includes  activities  at  Lucknow,  Sharon  and 
Spina. 

e  Includes  activities  at  Ellis,  Hopper,  Kinross, 
Leonidas  Mine,  Parkville, 

/  Includes  activities  at  Bixby,  Havana,  Hope^ 
Medford,  Meriden,  Merton,  Pratt. 

g  Includes  activlUes  at  While  Park. 

» Includes  activities  at  OakTark. 

i  Includes  activiUes  at  Nortbsidii 
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Table  23.— ^orewn-ftom  vihUe  males  of  voting  age,  1910,  naturalization  j^pers  filed  in 
fiscal  year  ended  June  SO^  1918 ^  and  names  fwrnx^ied,  by  States  and  cities  or  tovms — 
Continued. 


f^tate  and  oH  j  or  Utwsu 

Population,  1910. 

Forelgn-bom 

white  males  of 

Totinx  age,  19ia 

NaturalicatioD 

papers  filed  in 

county  July  I, 

1917,  to  June  80, 

Names  furnished. 

^laL 

Foffclgn- 
born 

i 
TotaU 

Hfttuml- 

Decknr 
tions. 

tlont. 

Declar- 
otxli. 

Condi- 
dates* 

WJVVS. 

iv  ansas  City  « 

248,881 
9,859 
5,960 
77,403 
687,029 
4,976 
17,822 

13,  M8 

2,992 

575 

4,697 

12,869 
4,860 

25,327 
412 
470 
8,113 
125,706 
505 
801 

3,662 
411 

13,052 
203 
228 
4,281 
G3,440 
267 
413 

1,943 
219 

6,053 
116 
173 
2,256 
33,061 
191 
325 

1,018 
123 

427 

127 

Independence 

Rosedale,  Kan 

St.  Joseph.. 

93 
1,549 

25 
965 

14 
858 

^ 

Bt.  Lotm 

179 

Maplewood 

sedaSa...^.. ...:::::::. 

17 

338 
03 

8 

74 
87 

Montana. 
Uroat  Falls 

65 
19 

82 

Lewistown  ft 

4 

Moore 

Miles  City 

852 
2,997 
2,099 



555 
2,020 
1,314 

166 
785 
420 

88 
118 
53 

20 
109 
90 
12 
420 
186 
796 

51 
85 
47 

5 
12 
13 

4 
93 
16 
191 

24 
10 

4 

Missoula... 

4 

Red  Lodge 

Melnaska. 
Elyria 

6 
10 
6 

Fremont 

8,718 
10,326 

1  778 
43,973 

6,025 
124,096 

3,170 

1,526 
26,259 

2,152 

1,219 

10,867 
2,500 

11,780 

2,156 

924 

7,629 

21,497 

8,062 

13,247 

823 

331 

3,348 

1,836 

1,369 
1,561 

686 
869 

457 
541 

6 

(^rand  L^land 

2 

Hebron 

Lincoln 

7,200 

709 

27,068 

484 

8,101 

422 

13,788 

237 

1,872 
162 

7,079 
166 

36 

4 
222 

23 

Norfolk 

2 

03 

Benson 

Florence 

South  Omaha 

7,834 

4,377 

1,956 

Fohuvler 

114 
11 

147 

9 

12 
8 

13 

5 

WUb'er 

2 

MeTada. 
Reno 

2,059 
522 

5,082 

1,239 
338 

2,378 

501 

iia 

768 

21 

3 

Sparks 

MewHampghire. 
Berlin 

880 

113 

211 

143 

Gorham 

Milan 

Clarement 

1,819 

4,309 

878 

3,296 

* • 

781 
1,984 

358 
1,4T5 

208 
962 
230 
747 

90 

21 

10 
56 

7 

Concorde 

41 

Pembroke 

Dover  d . . 

828 

16 

12 

10 

Ptirham 

Madbury 

Newmarket 

1,310 

«7 

106 

RoUlnsford 

Fast  Jaffrey 

121 
450 

23 
93 

16 
110 

14 

Franklin 

6,132 

1474 

860 

1,806 

70.063 

637 

1,110 

676 

993 

818 

2,579 

1,628 

1,325 

26,005 

11,269 

2,117 

i;866 

46,150 

491 

4,390 

55,545 

1,613 

696 

262 

74 

Northfleld 

Saobomton 

J  aflrej 

4 
593 

4 

MancBtfter  « 

29,692 

11,486 

4,566 

1,739 


227 

852 

Auburn 

Bedford 



Bow 

Candla 

Chester 

Goffstown 



ITookset 

Weare 

Nashua 

8,957 
2,138 

3,748 
975 

1,190 
614 

574 
214 

91 
60 

Portsmouth 

4 

2 

Salem/ 

Tllton 

114 
235 

17 

78 

6 
43 

4 

9ew  Jersey. 
Atlantic  City 

6,400 

2,996 

1,170 

21 

Ventnordlty 

Plea«!antvillo 

304 
20,522 

170 
10,109 

56 
8,364 

Bayonne 

447 

2S2 

o  Includes  actlyltles  at  North  Kansas  City. 
^Includes  activities  at  Glengarry,  Hilger, 
and  South  Lewiston. 
c  Includes  activities  at  Penacook. 


*  Includes  activities  at  Elliot. 

•  Includes  activities  at  Grasmere. 

/  Includes  activities  at  Hampshira. 
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Table  23— Forfw/Ti-iorn  whiU  males  of  voting  age,  1910,  naturalization  T^pen  filed  tn 
fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1$18,  and  names  furnished,  by  States  and  cUies  or  towns — 
Continued. 


State  and  city  or  town. 

Population,  mo. 

Foreign-bom 
white  males  of 
voting  age,  1910. 

Naturalization 

papers  filed  in 

county  July  1, 

1917,  to  June  30, 

1918. 

Names  furnished. 

Total 

Foreign- 
bora 
white. 

Total. 

Natnral- 
ized. 

Dedarar 
tioos. 

Peti- 
tions. 

Declar- 
ants. 

Candi- 
dates' 
wives. 

Hew  Jersey— Continued. 
Hcmardsville 

184 

56 

14 

IT2 

9 

Bioomflold 

15,070 
34,371 
4,930 
4,250 
3,970 
14,209 

3,359 
5,677 
1,090 

691 

1,544 
2,079 
505 
162 
606 
830 

808 
1,187 
207 
63 
212 
131 

67 

Eft"<t  Onuure . . . 

Boonton 

10 

11 

7 

Bordentowno 

80 
184 
75 

79 

31 

56 
13 
23 

7 

Boimd  Brook 

5 

Bridceton..           

Carneys  Point 

Cranf  ord 

3,641 
7,468 
1,902 
2,9«3 
3,163 
4,275 
3,807 
3,448 

73,409 
9,924 
4,731 

14,050 
1,125 
889 
2,0S2 
1,043 

14,498 

70,324 

11,877 
267,779 

18,659 
437 
1,486 
2,655 
4,472 
1,411 
966 

21,550 

2,236 

442 

1,675 

10,980 

12,507 
347,469 

23,388 

29,630 
1,401 

54,773 
125,600 
2,560 
3,400 
2,719 
1,130 

32,121 
8,948 

4 

3 

Dover  * 

1,313 

667 

385 

.      ..  1  

Rockaway 

Wharton 

*  i,iw 

1,215 
1,187 
1,272 
1,36.5 
23,894 
2,500 

732 
546 
561 
591 
618 
11,713 
950 

169 
255 
297 
331 
199 
5,036 
422 

East  Newark 

13 
45 

9 

East  Rutherford  * 

29 

Carl<!tadt 

Wamngton 

Elizabeth 

1,372 

279 

126 
1 

H3 

Enfflowood  .. 

1 

FlOTence 

80 
852 

31 
318 

Uackcnsack^. 

3,255 

1,473 

564 

45 

24 

Bogota 

Mavwood 

Tcancck 

Woodridge 

1 

Harrison 

5,257 
27,668 

2,480 
77,697 

6,024 

2,503  1      1,046 
13,562        5,796 

62 

493 

17 

1,256 

37 

Hoboken 

906 

Irvington 

1,192            737 
37,707       16,556 
2,888        1,430 

13 

Jersey  City 

7,688 

1,838 

8U 

Kearney  < 

North  Arlington . . . 



I^eonia 

9 

7 

F  dgewater 

921 
1,264 

492  1          138 
636  !         325 

Fort  Lee 

Palisade  Park..  .    . 

1 

RidRcfield 

Montciair/ 

5,141 

2,023 

771 

312 

60 

Caldt^eli... 

Essex  Falls 

. 

Verona. . . 

West  Orange 

2,850 
2,657 
110,655 
6,048 
8,069 

1,336  ,         628 
1,115            562 
49,674       21,427 
2,278            846 
3,660  I       1,822 

Morri'^town 

159 
3.698 
2,549 

62 

1,762 

339 

43 

204 

1 

292 

119 

25 

Newark 

993 

New  Brunswick 

8 

Orange 

73 

Park  Ridge 

Pa^aic 

28,467 
45,398 

1,041 
953 

1,214 

10,920  1      2,967 

20,182        9,817 

476            288 

442            218 

512  ]          228 

172 

Paterson  9 

1,185 

420 

80 

Haledon 

Hawthorne 

Prospect  Park 

Totowa 

Perth  Amboy  * 

14,288 

7,26i  1      2,23i 

166 

99 

Woodbridge 

Plaintield 

20,550 
9,337 
7,398 
2,076 
3,238 
5,416 
7,500 
1,874 
3,720 
873 
1,246 

4,144 

1,659 
993 

1,670  1         830 
840            107 
457  i         175 

27 

19 

Rahway 

Red  Bank<.. 

.     220 

104 

Fatontown 

Shrewsbury. . 

Ridgewood 

768 
2,024 

316            162 
769            349 

Sumniity 

22 

16 

Chat  bam 

Miilbiirn 

1 

N  c w  Providence 

1 

Springfield 

1 

9  Includes  activities  at  Roeblingand  White  TTouse. 

b  Incliidos  activities  at  Bowlbyville,  Denvillo, 
Kenvil,  Mill  Brook.  Mine  Hill,  and  Sucasuima. 

c  Includes  activities  at  Lvndbiu-st. 

d  Includes  actt\ities  at  lf»forth  Ilackcnsack  and 
Oradell. 

« Includes  activities  at  Arlington  P.  Oi 


/  Includes  activities  at  Cedar  Grove. 
t  Includes  activities  at  North  Patenon. 
h  Includes  activities  at  Fords,  Keasbey,  Sewaren. 
<  Includes  activities  at  Fairhaven  and  Utile  Sil- 
ver. ^  T 
>  Includes  activities  at  Short  Hll^QQQ  [^ 
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Table  23. — Foreign-bom  while  males  of  voting  age,  1910^  naturalization  jniperB  filed  in 
jUcal  year  ended  June  30,  1918,  and  names  furnished,  by  States  and  cities  or  towns — 
Continued. 


State  and  city  or  town. 

Population,  19ia 

Fopeign-bom 

white  males  of 

voting  age,  1910. 

Naturalisation 

papers  filed  in 

county  July  1, 

1917,  to  June  30, 

1913. 

Names  furnished. 

ToUO. 

Foreign- 
bom 
white. 

Total. 

Natural- 
bed. 

Declara- 
tions. 

Peti- 
tions. 

Declar- 
ants. 

Candi- 
dates' 
wives. 

New  Jersey— Continued. 
TenaiW 

2,756 
21,023 
11,228 
96,815 

6,420 
35,403 
15,662 
13,560 

5,647 

2,399 

11,020 
2,143 

803 
6,665 

362 
3,133 

146 
1,723 

3 

108 

3 

Town  bl  Union 

71 

Weehawken 

1 

Trenton 

26,310 
1,057 
13,713 

12,938 

471 

6,177 

5.253 

622  1          230 

100 

10 

389 

65 

Wcstflcid 

232 

5 

West  Hoboken 

2,905 

;..: i::. ::;;;: 

281 

North  Bergen 

West  New  Yorko 

3,556 

2,187 

1,712 
1,104 

920 
452 

1  - 

138 

95 

Guttenberg 

Woodbine    ..           ..  .  . 

30 
17 

13 
3 

3 
3 

2 

New  Kexico. 
Albuquerque  * 

1,269 

624 

430 

Old  A  Ibuquerque 

Clavlon . .            

1 

2 
11 
13 

M5 
130 
182 

6 
5 
15 

229 
55 
59 

1 

Santa  Fe 

6,072 
3,217 

100,253 
5,016 

31,267 
875 

34,668 
1,398 
1  086 
1423 
1,615 
960 
4,138 

11,613 

48,443 
2,408 
1,544 
423,715 
1,259 
3,563 

24,709 

13,730 
3,921 
4,364 

17,221 
5,285 
3,114 

37,170 

1,778 

432 

2,732 

4,836 

10,480 

12,446 

196 
559 

18,165 

995 

10,624 

108 
266 

8,192 

454 

4,601 

70 
242 

4,827 

327 

1,808 

Silver  City 

3 

100 
6 
85 

i 

Hew  York. 
Albany  « 

43 

Albion  d 

2 

Amsterdam  * 

K1 

Hagaman 

Auburn  f .... 

7,620 

3,788 

1,743 

241 

91 

iii  1    '      58 

Owasco 

*     1          ^ 

Port  Byron 

t 

Sennett 

i 

Skaneateles 

1 

Throop 

...           ^ 

Ballston  Spa 

604 
2,133 
7,389 

300 
1,026 
3,310 

152 

474 

1,260 

92 
117 
334 

42 
26 
106 

3 

28 
188 

2 

Batavia 

17 

BInghampton  9 

109 

Endicott 

U  nlon 

' ! 

Buffalo* 

118,444 

56,337 

29,409 

3,291 

1,113 

423  1           1S3 

Sloan 

Carthage 

483 
7,373 
1,795 
1,913 

727 
5,146 
1,187 

316 
5,259 

266 
2,990 

896 
1,192 

385 
2,548 

530 

157 
2,494 

83 

1,606 

486 

223 

175 

1,067 

263 

112 

1,648 

3 
35 

11 
10 

2 

Cohoes 

15 

Onming . .       

28 

22 

6 

Depew 

0 

Lancaster.    .. 

Dimkirk 

110 

11 

49 

61 

Fredonla 

Ellenville* 

175 

82 

44 
27 

Elmira 

32 

20 

HoReheads 

WcUsburg 

.  .     ..1 

Elmira  neights 

325 

570 

1,783 

2,215 

155 

266 

840 

1,060 

76 
175 
206 
635 

1                 1 

Preeport .  .T     

525 
78 
65 
89 
74 
35 
80 
1,215 
43 

231 
62 
65 
37 
43 
29 
33 
66 
19 

5                 1 

Fulton 

8                 5 

Geneva 

Geneseo 

I 

GioversNille 

20,642 
13,617 
11,417 
12,00* 
14,802 
31,297 

619 
2,141 

564 

4,008 
1,272 
2,209 

1,777 

627 

1,142 

829 
450 
336 

14 

3 
7 
6 
10 

13 

Homell 

3 

Hudson  / 

3 

TTtirttington 

6 

Ithaca 

1,589 
10,612 

723 
5,085 

374 
2,741 

3 

Jamestown  * 

Celeron 

Falconer 

. 

Lakewood 

Lansingburg 

I 

o  Includes  activities  at  Union  Hill. 
h  Includes  activities  at  Baralas,  Martine  Town, 
c  Includes  activities  at  West  Albanv. 
d  Includes  activities  at  Fancher  and  Hulberton. 
*  Includes  activities  at  CranesviUe  and  Fort  John- 
sou. 


/  Includes  activities  at  Aurelius,  Fleming,  and 
Melrose  Park. 
9  Includes  activities  at  Johnson  City. 
A  Includes  activities  at  Gheoktowaga. 
<  Includes  activities  at  Greenfield.  Napanoch. 
i  Includes  activities  at  Stottsville. 
*  Includes  activities  at  Frcwsberg. 
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Table  23. — Foreign-horn  white  males  of  toting  age,  1910,  naturaluation  papern  filed  in 
fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1918,  and  names  furnished,  by  States  and  cities  or  tovm^— 
Continued. 


state  and  city  or  town. 

Population,  1910. 

Foreign-born 
white  males  of 
voting  age,  19ia 

Naturalization 

papers  filed  in 

county  July  1, 

1917,  to  June  30^ 

19ia 

Names  furnished. 

Total 

Foreign- 
born 
white. 

TotaL 

Natural- 
ised. 

Dedara- 

UODS. 

Petl- 
:ions. 

Declar- 
ants. 

Caudl- 
dates' 
wives. 

New  York— Continued. 
Little  Falls 

12,273 

17,970 

4  460 

6,467 

5,699 

6,634 

1,004 

5,6«3 

1,530 

15,313 

30,919 

1,863 

681 

2,722 

6,227 

27  805 

28,867 

3,915 
3235 
'808 
819 
1,641 
1)343 

• 

1,832 
1,568 
387 
346 
781 
699 

681 
887 
260 
205 
344 
268 

252 

490 

79 

238 

11 

18 
28 
7 
6 
23 
12 

13 

IxKkpoit 

12 

Lyons 

1 

2 

IJ^loDe    .'    

80 

MftinAronfick . 

237 

Mechanlcville 

55 

Stillwater 

0 

Ifedtnao 

1,158 

553 

300 

70 

MiddleDort 

14 

lliddletown 

1,578 
8,029 

770 
3,612 

400 
1,950 

4 

8 

Moimt  Vernon ...  .  ..... 

Bronxviile 

83 

Pelham 

Tiickahoe 

1,140 

759 

4,823 

8,677 

1,927,703 

12;064 

543 

825 

2,241 

4,000 

828,793 

5,755 

202 

176 

1,125 

1,979 

318,091 

2,082 

1 

Newark 

79 
278 

55 
150 

5 

5 

46 

3,811 

161 

N  evrburph 

Kew  Rocliclle. 

New  York 

4,766,883 

80;445 

1,299 

11,955 

8,290 

14,743 

8317 

9,491 

27,936 

218,149 

3,998 

2,071 

1,549 

4862 

7,777 

2,184 

1,972 

3,526 

2,754 

3,143 

2,954 

2,977 

6,566 

3,634 

1853 

2  150 

3,755 

2,453 

8,667 

1,200 

20,497 

12,693 

72,826 

5,201 

1,907 

2,957 

29,667 

12,430 

Niagara  Falls 

5 

La  Salle.             .  ...  . 

5 

North  Tonawanda 

3,628 

1,854 

2)424 

876 

741 

4,534 

50,993 

1,887 
948 

1,184 
422 
428 

2,122 
27,007 

765 
573 
641 
234 
200 
994 
13,008 

27 

30 

Ton  Awanda 

'•IS 

Clean 

56 

32 

6 
16 

Oneida 

Oneonta.... 

61 
2,583 
1,810 

23 

132 

2,566 

4 

Pougbkecpsie 

84 
229 

11 

Rochester^ 

Brlehton.  .  .....  ..... 

49 

chiS .....:.:.:.:::::: 

46 

Clarkson 

QtXes 

Greece 

Hamlin '. 

Henrietta 

Arondequoit 

Mendon 

Ogden 

Parma 

Penticld 

Perinton 

Pittsford 

Riga 

Rush 

Webster 

Wheatland 

RockvIUe  Center  e 

420 

209 

133 

8 

6 

EastRockaway 

Rome 

4,114 
1,771 
18,631 

2,254 

803 

9,562 

869* 

468 
3,856 

79 

4 

216 

44 

Saratoga  Springs 

Schenectady  d,". 

486 

243 

M 

Gleu\ille.         .      .  . 

Nlskayuna 

Scotia 

374 

186 

105 

Shalctou 

Solvay 

6,139 
137,249 
810 
1,388 
78,813 
4737 
15,074 

1,663 
30,781 

946 
14,944 

842 
7,036 

4 
199 

8 

Syracuse  « 

713 

392 

108 

Liverpool 

Troy 

15,432 

'867 

2,750 

6,554 

398 

1,226 

4.388 
202 
667 

119 

88 

48 

21 

Green  Island 

WatcrvUct 

» Includes  activities  at  Knowlesville. 
(^  Tucladcs  activities  at  Sweden, 
cinciudes  activities  at   Lynbrook, 
Oceanside. 


i  Includes  activities  at  Alplaas,  South  Scheneo- 
tady. 
MalveriM^         « includes  activities  at  East  Sycamore  and  Onon- 
daga Valley. 
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Table  23. — Foreianrhom  white  male*  of  voting  age^  WO,  naturalization  papers  filed  in 
fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1918,  and  names  jumished,  oy  States  and  cities  or  towns — 
Continued. 


state  and  city  or  town. 

FopatatJon,  1910. 

Fonigii-bom 

white  males  of 

TOting  age,  1010. 

Naturalisation 

papers  filed  in 

ooonty  July  1, 

1917,  to  June  30, 

1918. 

s 

Names  itraished. 

Total 

Foreign- 
bom 

white. 

Total 

Natural- 
ised. 

Declara- 
tions. 

Peti- 
tions. 

Declar. 
ants. 

Candi- 
dates' 

wives. 

Kew  TOTk-Conttaiued. 

rtjcftA 

74,419 
1,660 
5,947 
2,375 

26,730 
854 

21,306 

9,341 

4,326 

794 

290 

283 

178 

Dcerfleld 

Kew  Hartford 

Whitmboro 

Watertown 

6,268 

2.798 

1,060 

256 
......... 

126 

49 

27 

West  bury  .            

12 
35 

*5 

White  PfainV  b,, , 

15.949 

1,300 

79,803 

8,715 

5,443 

5,157 

8  678 

749 

137 

99 

14,331 

8,898 

1,914 

777 

1,358 

627 

13 

Scarsdale 

YonkCTs* 

26,590 

21 

965 
1,236 
1,015 

12,295 

14 

514 
652 
530 

5,629 

7 

301 
255 
239 

117 

63 

Horth  CaroliBA. 
Concord  * 

1 

10 
22 
21 

Hozth  Dakota. 
Bismarck .. 

36 
170 
60 

■12 
15 
5 
1 

8 

Devils  Lake.. 

2 

Dickiivson. .  ..*........... 

1 

Edfelev  d 

1 

Bwita  .;:*":::::;:: 

judd 

Fargo 

3,200 

1,660 

1,011 

206 
43 

52 

43 
81 
9 

24 

1 
7 

4 
1 
1 
1 

5 

Carrison...       

1 

Harvey 

1,443 

4,358 
'045 

929 
3,873 

343 
6,188 

621 

1 

Jamestown... 

878 

426 

203 

1 

K^Hm,      ...      ....... 

La  Moure 

38 
39 
73 
152 

15 
27 
27 
40 

Mandan 

1,293 

739 

276 

Medina 

Mlnot 

1,150 

687 

325 

32 

7 

New  Salem 

South  Heart 

50 
67 
72 

977 

21 
17 

28 

190 

Valley  City 

4,606 
3,124 

69,067 

9,410 

4,020 

1,561 

15,083 

18  266 

8,122 

3,156 

6,621 

60,217 

805 

2,127 

14,508 

863,591 

560,663 

2,955 

9,179 

1,963 

15,181 

5,813 

1339 

3,179 

181,511 

8319 

116,577 

1,072 
653 

13,241 

2,829 

470 

540 
364 

7,051 

1,723 

246 

317 
171 

2,459 
222 
129 

3 

Williston 

Ohio. 
Akron 

227 

92 

Barberton 

Cuyahoga  Falls 

Kenmore , 

Alliance..  .^.  ^ 

2,659 
4,710 
872 
332 
1,008 
8;648 

1,606 

2,382 

489 

161 

557 

5,010 

350 
1,106 

255 
85 

237 
2,005 

21 
10 

0 

Ashtabula 

96 

25 

1,079 

444 

498 

35 
4 
60 
85 
55 

6 

Bucyrus 

ByefivUle... 

Canal  Dover.  .."!!!"** 

7 

6 

Canton  ' . 

New  Berlin 

Osnaburg 





Chlllk»the" '  ." 

618 
56,792 
195,703 

692 
1,418 

290 

26,723 

94,431 

257 

557 

181 

17,253 

40,482 

132 

397 

8 

844 

9,030 

3 
283 

1,568 

riminnfiti  f. . 

127 
862 

45 

CievfiApd  ....a 

223 

Cleveland  Heights 

East  Cleveland... 

Euclid '..'.'.V. 

I^kewood 

3,916 
2,010 

1,938 
911 

791 
539 

Newburg 

Royalton 

West  Park 

Columbus 

1533 
13,847 

8,487 

793 

7,303 

4,453 

326 

8,451 

257 

71 

7i 
3 

37 
9 

28 

80 

Conneaut^ 

1 

Dayton 

844 

79 

11 

Dover 

1 

East  Youxigstown  k . . . . 

4,972 

1,592 

14  825 

3,866 

2,814 

107 

0 

Lowellvllle 

Eiyria :..;:: 

8,061 

1,709 

656 

200 

68 

18 

ii 

a  Includes  activities  at  Capron  and  New  York 
Mills. 

k  Includes  activities  at  Elmsford,  Hartsdale^ 
Kensico,  Purchase,  and  Valhalla. 

e  Includes  activities  at  Kannapolis. 

'Includes  activities  at  Medbury. 

87277*— LAB  191i 


'Includes  activities  at  North  Industry. 
/Includes  activities  at  Shaker  Heights. 
9  Includes  activities  at  Amboy,  East  Conneaut, 
and  North  Conneaut. 
*  Includes  activiUes  at  Hazelton. 
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Table  2Z.— Foreign-bom  while  males  of  voting  age,  1910,  ruUurali2alion  papen  filed  in 
fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1918,  and  namee  furntshed,  hy  SUUee  and  dttei  or  towna-^ 
Continued. 


Slate  and  city  or  town. 

Population,  1910. 

Foreign-bom 
white  mates  of 
YoUng  age,  1910. 

Naturtlizatlon 

papers  filed  in 

ooimty  July  1, 

1917,  to  June  30, 

1918. 

Names  ftimishel. 

TOUl 

Foreign- 
born 
whltei 

Total 

Natural- 
ised. 

Dechr*- 
tkms. 

Peti- 
tions. 

Declar- 
ants. 

Caufll- 
datC3' 
wives 

Ohio— Ckmtinned. 
For*vth6 

Freinont 

9,039 

35,279 

3,551 

1,300 

2,665 

3,064 

28  883 

9,133 

4,271 

8,361 

5,501 

13  388 

1  844 

1,848 

373 

571 

6,122 

1,207 

i,657 
3,300 

516 
1,703 

385 
1,042 

26 
74 

14 
31 

8 

6| 

3 

Hamilton*-        

3 

Fairfield  Township 

St.  Clair  Township 

L^etonia 

647 

261 

10,929 

1,540 
196 

2,502 
S^ 
752 

375 
158 

6,216 
787 
103 

1,437 
204 
379 

108 

61 

1,496 

34S 

85 
399 
138 
195 

1 

4 
17 
7 

1 

Lisbon 

204 

17 

I'Orain 

I 

Martins  Ferrv 

119 

64 

1 

Mfamisbiwg  ..-,--. 

Niles                

8 
1 
1 

4 

Painesviile 

41 
10 

16 
2 

Piqua 

liradford 

Covlncton 

Fletcher  ..' 

]  feasant  U  ill 

Trov . 

179 

88 

59 

WcstMmon.*.". 

Robins 

1 
11 

1 

Salem  » . . 

8,943 

510 

967 

46,921 

22,391 

3,370 

11,894 

168,497 

11,081 

79,066 

6,181 
1,344 
3,255 
2,963 
1,671 

1,880 

680 

225 

64,205 

18,182 

2,277 

9,599 

339 

207,214 

51,913 
52,127 
3,734 
5;285 
9,730 
3,585 
2,700 
12,191 
5,357 
6,512 
12,27 
867 
19,857 
14;844 

1,239 

708 

234 

3 

Helolt  . 

WashiuFtonviUe  .. 

Springfield «... 

3,156 

5,214 

1,055 

944 

32,037 
1,358 

24,860 

199 

1,662 

3,103 

606 

456 

15,826 

667 

14,027 

128 

916 
580 
109 
313 

8,752 
275 

4,268 

79 

34 
802 

8 
123 

12 
80 
8 
5 
34 
15 
170 

2 

4 

Steuben  ville 

23 

Btrtithers 

3 

Tiffin '.'.'.'.'..'.. 

23 
813 
106 
565 

18 

12 
185 

42 
243 

2 

2 

Toledo 

13 

Warren 

« 

Yoimgstown 

40 

Oklahoma* 
Bartles^llle 

Pewev. 

Ck)aigate '.V. 

566 

411 

305 
225 

143 
55 

19 
16 
5 
2 

6 
2 

Ilartshome. . .. 

Henry  etta 

I 

1 

Hugo ' 

52 

35 

22 

LelilKbe 

4 

PhilUps '.'.'.'."" 

Moore 

6 

3 

Oklahoma  City . . 

3,214 
412 

2,122 
245 

848 
105 

61 

21 

Tulsa '.*. 

3 

3 

7 

1 

Wilbuiton .'■'.■*■ 

13 
336 

1 

Ororon. 
Astoria/ 

•••• 

4,088 

2,562 

1,172 

46 

Warrenton 

Portland 

43,780 

6,234 

5,212 

138 

206 

25,330 

2,706 

2,767 

76 

117 

11,261 
44 

1,400 

186 
212 

615 

66 
99 

115 

23 
lOS 

49 

Paansylvanla. 
AUentown 

3.) 

Altoona 

OS 

Holiidajsburg. . . 

Juniata. . 

Logan  Towiiship! '. '. '. '. '. '. 
Bamesborop 

1,149 
647 

2,851 
365 

2,081 
797 

612 

337 
1,667 

218 
1,258 

378 

277 
116 
896 
43 
80 
233 

512 

277 

13 

9 

Spanxler 

BeaverFalls V,'"'." 

310 
55 

74 
14 

30 

4 

36 

Berwick .'[ 

3 

West  Berwick 

Bethlehem  fc "' 



6 

S 

Freemansburg 

Braddock 7....'.'.'.'..' 

7,299 
2,180 

4,108 
i;046 

929 
600 

12 

8 

fl 

Bradfonl* 

42 

32 

7 

•  Includes  activities  at  Coke  Otto,  and 
» Includes  actiTltles  at  Oreen. 
c  Includes  activities  at  Cold  Springs. 
Includes  activities  at  Smeltertowo. 
« Includes  activities  at  Midway. 
/  Includes  activities  at  Hammond. 


SymoMi.  9  IncludeB  activities  at  Cymbita  Mines,  Elmora, 

Emelgh,  Qarman,  Marsteller,  and  Saxman. 

*  Includes  aeilvities  at  North  Bethlehem. 

i  Includes  activities  at  Caster  City,  Dagolia,  Der> 
lick  City,  Gilmer,  and  Lewis  Run. 
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Table  23.— Fore 
fiscal  year 
Continued. 


i  white  wiles  of  voting  age^  1910,  naturalizaUon  jMpers  filed  ia 
^  June  SO,  1918,  and  natnee  Jwmuihed,  by  States  and  cities  or  towns-^ 


state  and  city  or  town. 

Population,  1910. 

Forelgn-bom 

white  males  of 

Totinf  age,  19ia 

Naturalization 
papers  filed  In 
county  July  1, 
1917,  to  June  30, 
1918. 

'—1. _: — =5 

Names  ftiroished. 

TotaL 

Forelgn- 
bom 
whiteu 

Total 

Natural, 
ized. 

Declara- 
tions. 

Petl- 
Uons. 

Declar- 
ants. 

Candi- 
dates' 
wives. 

PemuylTanU— Continued. 
Butler 

20,728 

6,117 

11,800 

0,015 
38  537 
12,845 

6,991 
12,623 

5,605 
15,727 

7,487 

3,510 

924 
172 

3,356 
6,673 
1,587 
569 
2,122 

2,050 

454 

87 

1,679 

3,476 

793 

283 

1,128 

386 
329 
4$ 

114 
540 

126 

66 

37 

12 

Carrick    Station,    Pitta- 
bar^ 

Chaniberf  burg ..  r 

1 

72 
141 

Charleroi 

281 
687 

18 

62 

6 

7 

Chester 

26 

ConnellflviiiA  a  . . 

4 

Corrv 

Dubois* 

221 

127 

♦ 

2 

Sandy  Township 

Duquesne. . 

6,38i 
3,006 

3,604 
1,588 

760 
560 

22 
8 

14 

Duryea  . 

3 

'Ea^'Orfibimon** 

Easton  « 

28,523 
823 
1,083 
1648 
6,615 
1  167 
2,084 
3,002 
1168 

66,525 
6)830 

3,122 

1,452 

646 

373 

153 

GlendOQ 

West  Easton. 

WllllamB  Township .... 
£ast  Pittsburgh 

13 
6 

7 

4 

9 

Eddystone.    . 

3 

Ellsworth 

4 

EUwoodCltyd. 

1,067 

686 

125 

2 

Hazel  Dell . . . 

Erie* 

14,943 
1,668 

7,662 
958 

8,348 
359 

315 

124 

547 

320 

Etna 

Farroll. 

200 

65 

FordCtty/ 

4,8o0 

545 

4,886 

2,314 

1,361 

256 

11 

8 

ManofTille... 

Oirardville 

988 

568 

243 

337 

211 

20 
20 

u 

(ilcnlyon 

11 

GreenVuie 

5,900 

64,186 

25,452 

11,014 

5,749 

8,077 

4,196 

55,482 

1,540 

2285 

514 

2,102 

6,626 

4,311 

47,227 

8,321 

9288 

19,240 

1,787 
3,638 
1,098 
5,316 
6604 
1,806 
7,410 
1  978 
1,568 

373 
4,134 
5,994 

203 
1,979 
2,972 

88 

917 

1,457 

Harrisborg 

205 

66 

" 

Hazelton 

85 

27 

Haile  Township 

^n^Um^, 

214 
1,774 

113 
914 

33 

312 

261 
508 

188 
303 

35 
51 
51 

16 

Jenkins  Township* 

22 

Johnstown .       /  . 

15,316 

9,225 

1,621 

34 

(Imiflnifinirh . . 

1 

5SSr!: ..;;;;:::::::: 



Femdale 



Franklin 

Kane 

1,120 
353 
3,203 
3,154 
3)099 
1,254 

561 

195 

1,472 

1,833 

1,646 

750 

346 
77 
1,028 
325 
645 
205 

9 

6 

irittfttming..,    ,   , 

147 
40 
68 

79 
12 
85 

Lancaster 

11 
6 

7 

T^ftnf^fcrd , 

2 

Larks  vlUe 

Lebanon^ 

24 

7 

5 

'i 

North  Cornwall  Town< 
ship 

South  Lebanon 

West  Lebanon 

Lehlghton 

344 
12,631 

200 
6,551 

67 
2,548 

1 

84 

McKe»port 

51 

Dravosburg 

Elizabeth  Township.... 

PortVue 

Versailles 

Maltby 

2 

8 
50 

2 

Midlands 

1,244 
11,775 
7,974 

5 

Monessen 

6,475 

3,210 

462 

34 

Rostraver  Township . . . 

a  Includes  activities  at  South  Connellsville. 
fr  Includes  activities  at  Big  Run  and  Falls  Creek. 
« Includes  activities  at  Redtngton. 
*  Includes  activities  at  W^irtemburg. 
<  Includes  activities  at   Lawrenca   Park   and 
Wesley  ville. 


/  Includes  activities  at  Gadogan. 

9  Includes  activities  at  Grapevine  and  Pean 
Manor. 

h  Includes  activities  at  Tnkerraan. 

<  Includes  activities  at  Lebanon  Independent 
Borough. 
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Table  23. — Foreign-horn  white  males  of  voting  age,  J910,  natwralization  papen  filed  in 
fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1918,  and  names  fwmished,  by  States  and  cities  or  (otmt— 
Continued. 


Bl&U  ftad  cfty  or  Eow». 

ropulalloDt  I9ICL 

ForeJgn-bwn 
voting  iig<?,  1910. 

Natwilirttftra 
papers  filed  In 
i^imty  July  L 
1917.  to  June  30, 

isia. 

Names  fUmlsbed. 

V 

Total 

Foreign- 
wbiti^. 

Total.     *^JS3^- 

1 

Dpclarar 

PetJ- 
tloiss 

C41ld^ 

dat«^ 

wlw 

Finlevville. 

7,5^ 
644 

17,532 
4,241 
5,812 
3860 
3,338 

18,877 
8,329 

36,280 
7,707 

27,875 
1,353 

11,324 
4338 
1,540,008 
533,905 
2,502 
6,223 
4,583 

18,713 

16,996 
2,954 

1,4ST 

795          aTa 

18 

13 

Mount  Carmel  ^ 

4,927 

672 

1,107 

853 

500 

7,187 

865 

8,620 

2,376 

4,015 

2,727 

328 

563 

376 

363 

3,923 

482 

4,707 

1,389 

1,691 

1,286 
270 
219 
117 
21 

1,935 
148 

1,326 
227 

A-n 

113 

94 

5 

Moimt  Oliver  Station 

Mnntit  Pl4«sant  * 

8 

g 

Brid£eDort . 

Mount  Union 

42 

12 

4 
56 

12 
47 
10 
21 

1 

Nanticoke 

36 

New  Brighton 

6 

Newcastle 

200 

80 

26 

Kaw  VAn^n^rm. 

0 

Norristown 

325 

49 

11 

Oakdale 

Old  Forge  . 

5,168 

1,216 

382,578 

140,436 

225 

656 

451 

7,068 

5,498 

805 

2,741 

656 

167,072 

70  148 

101 

261 

184 

3,942 

2,918 

396 

897 

325 

69,415 

28,797 

82 

136 

118 

835 

1,412 

146 

Parsons 

6 
1,243 

2 

PMladelphla* 

9,526 
4,716 

4,152 
2,872 

621 

Pittsburgh. 

AsDinwall 

......... 

Beilevue . . . 

Grafton 

Homestead 

Plymouth.... 

12 
12 

10 

Portage '.'.'. '.. 

0 

Presston  « 

18 

McKees  Rocks... 

14,702 

8,145 

1,045 

96,071 

6,455 

6,346 

129,867 

19,588 

15,270 

3634 

19,973 

9,462 

7  414 

3,134 

3,702 

9,060 

5,133 

8,533 

1,959 

13,344 

11,080 

4,715 

955 

67,105 

31,860 

1,396 

8,565 
7,878 

22,754 
5,848 

21,107 

10,107 
9  825 

27,149 
1,175 
1,708 
2,681 

6,068 

3,617 

632 

Stow  Township 

Ramev...  . 

Reading .'...  '.' . 

8,812 
1,827 

780 
35,112 
2,788 
3819 

892 
8,362 

753 
1,677 

455 

4,528 

1,103 

431 

17,461 

1,517 

2,249 

543 

4,423 

392 

892 

249 

1,430 
243 
208 

7,930 
867 
519 
72 
655 
203 
337 
1 

964 

57 

65 
4 

2 
47 

4 

49 

St.  Clair 

1 

St.  Marys 

84 
942 

53 
932 

1 

Scranton 

31 

Rbam"kin..  . 

Sharon. 

SharpsTllle 

South  Bethlehem 

60 
12 
40 

44 

0 

Tarentum  / 

22 

Breckcnridge  Borough. 
East  Deer  Township . . . 
Taylor 

3,369 
2,361 
1,554 

1,796 

1  218 

805 

652 
545 
452 

Throop 

Titus  vllle '...'. 

32 

16 

1 
4 
10 
12 

1 

TraffordClty 

S 

Uniontown 

1,447 
2,035 
1,556 

717 
951 
802 

243 
583 

282 

350 
40 

315 
18 

3 

Warren 

8 

West  Hazleton 

Wheatland 

Wilkes-Barre 

16,078 
2,332 

7,899 
1,153 

3,764 
723 

884 
55 

648 
21 

122 
13 
18 

27 
16 
142 
57 
43 
24 
7 
61 

77 

WlUiamsportv 

7 

Woodlawn 

11 

Rhode  Idand. 

Bristol 

2,951 
2,454 
10,664 
1346 
5,674 
3,678 
4,181 
6,256 

1,203 
1,000 
4391 
543 
2,646 
1,569 
1,687 
2,925 

419 

528 

1,870 

217 

787 

780 

1,672 

11 

BurrlllYillefc 

13 

Central  Falls 

06 

Coventry 

766 

70 

44 

Cranston 

8S 

3S 

Lincoln '.',', 

4 

Newport 

800 

891 

82 

Jamestown 

Middletown 

Portsmouth 

770* 

884" 

74' 

• 

•  Includes  activities  at  Courtney,  HazeUdrk, 
Milesville,  Manown  Mines,  and  Sunny  Side. 

» Includes  activities  at  Atlas,  Diamondtown, 
Kdser,  and  Kukpraont. 

c  Includes  activities  at  Moorewood  and  Standard. 

4  Includes  activities  at  Germantown. 

•Includes  acUvities  at  Pittock. 


/  Includes  acUvities  at  Creighton,  Qlassmera.  and 
Hite. 

t  Includes  activities  at  Newberry. 

A  Includes  activities  at  Har^isvlll^  MapleviUc^ 
Masonville.  .     „ 

i  Includes  activities  at  Ashton,  Lonsdale,  Man- 
ville,  and  Valley  Falls. 
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Table  23. — Foreign-horn  tchtU  maUs  o/voi, 
fiscal  year  tndna  Jvsm  30,  1918,  and  namei 
Continued. 


age,  1910,  natwralization  papers  filed  in 
vished,  by  States  and  dtus  or  totvns-^ 


state  and  city  or  town. 

Population,  1910. 

Foreign-bom 

white  males  of 

voting  age,  1910. 

Naturallxation 

papers  filed  in 

county  July  1. 

1917,  to  June  30, 

1918. 

Names  furnished. 

Total. 

Foreign- 
bom 
white. 

Total. 

Natural- 
ised. 

Declara- 
tions. 

PeU- 
Uons. 

Declar- 
ants. 

Oandi- 
dates' 
wives. 

PennsylTanla— Continued. 

Providence 

224,820 
15,808 
5,935 
6585 
8,608 
38,125 

58,333 
26,319 

10,758 

5,791 

268 

8,302 

296 

591 

1,177 

14,094 

2,187 

3,787 

131,105 
110,364 

92,104 
39,270 
73,312 
36  981 
78,800 
96,614 
3,673 

7,522 
3,439 
92,777 
1,760 
4,057 

4,883 
8,698 
1,948 
20,468 
13,546 

4,879 
29,494 
67,452 
127,628 
34,874 
8849 
1,928 

24,298 
2,051 
2,289 
396 
2,749 

76,303 
3;380 

2,398 
2,347 
16,539 

2,404 
446 

1,865 
822 

32,863 
1566 

'981 
1,011 

'985 
0,540 

1,282 
227 

897 
498 

12,988 
681 
379 
383 
410 

2,300 

678 
108 

500 
216 

5,424 

1,530 

1,015 

675 

F  aft  Providence 

Johnstdn 

Warren ,  r  r  -               .... 

21 

34 
2 

7 
1 

11 

Westerly* 

91 

22 

Woonsocket 

560 

bonth  CaroUuL 
Charloston 

85 
12 

232 

58 

31 
3 

85 

7 

10 

CSoliunbla 

Sontta  Dakoto. 
Aberdeen 

Huron 

Irene 

Lead^ 

2,338 

1,447 

547 

83 

50 

13 

10 

Central 

TerraviUe 

•| 

.".    ""\'\ 

Bioux  Falls 

2,215 

1,119 

658* 

165 
52 
58 

83 
57 

150 
126 

73 
388 
298 
303 

45 

40 
23 
448 

88 
15 
17 

21 
10 

40 
60 
7 
281 
045 
161 
12 

20 
18 

209 

i8 

11 

Vermillion 

Yankton 

791 

6,467 
2,992 

5,219 
14  248 
4,209 
6,164 
6,318 
17,407 
329 

1,518- 

725 

19,035 

355 

3,403 
1:435 

2,811 
4,640 
2,541 
3,503 
3  466 
7,854 
156 

656 

394 

8,675 

248 

1,664 
951 

1,604 
'988 
963 
1,962 
1754 

*'M 

399 

807 

4,335 

2 

15 
18 

32 
13 
22 
28 
42 
18 

Tennessee. 
Memphis 

0 

Nashville....          ..  . 

7 

Texas. 
Dallas 

19 

KlPa50 

5 

Fort  Worth 

n 

Oalvefton 

5 

Houston 

21 

Ban  A  ntonio ........ 

3 

Victoria 

Vtah. 
Logan 

2 

6 

89 

1 

Park  City 

8 

Salt  Lake  City 

57 

Midvalc... 

Murray 

1,303 

996 
1,103 

708 

503 

470 

236 

219 
365 

▼ermont. 
Bellows  Falls 

6 
16 
8 

2 

4 
1 
1 
10 

4 

86 
23 

1 
I 

Wflnnlngton .,,...  ^ .. . 

Bethel 

Burlington.............  . 

8,938 
1,767 

60 

450 

8,664 

770 
19 

1,505 
807 

39 

250 

1,820 

2,040 

414 

12 

27 
130 
031 
943 
212 
6 

Rutland 

855 

2 
14 

907 

807 

8 
4 

200 

g 

Virginia. 
Harrisonburg 

1 

Lynchburg 

10 

Norfolk 

16 

Richmond 

Roanoke  c 

is* 

4 

8 

2 

Salem.'. 

Vinton 

Washington. 

RelHngham 

5,152 

2,818 

1,489 

220 

66 

9 

4 

KiacklMamond  < 

Blaine 

1 

1 
3 

1 

Burnett 

CleFlum 

1,145 

705 

207 

55 

24 

2 

Clipper 

Everett « 

24,814 

1  148 

748 

0,906 

5,472 

3,294 

1,673 

184 

47 

8 

1 

5 

Lvnden  / 

1 

Ten  mile 

Olympia 

829 

467 

289 

7S' 

17 

"2 

a  Includes  activities  at  Ashaway,  Bradford,  and 
Btonington. 
<*  includes  acti\ities  at  Trojan, 
c  Includes  activities  at  Virginia  HeightSL 


'  Includes  activities  at  Franklin. 
•  Includes  activities  at  East  Everett,  Lowell, 
Plnehurst. 
i  Indudej  activities  at  Everson  and  Olendale. 
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Table  T^.^-Foreian-bom  white  mala  of  voting  age,  1910,  naturaliuUian  papenfiM  m 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1918,  and  name$  jwmuhedy  by  State*  and  cUu$  or  toume-^ 
Continued. 


state  and  city  or  town. 


Fopolatioo,  1910. 


Total. 


Foreign- 
bora 
white. 


Foreign-bom 

wbite  males  of 

voting  age,  1910. 


TotaL 


Natural- 
ixed. 


NatoraUiaUoQ 

papers  filed  in 

county  July  1. 

1917,  to  June  30, 

1918. 


Declara- 
tions. 


Peti- 


Names  fumishodL 


Declare 
ants. 


Candi- 
dates' 
wives. 


WaihlBfton— Continued. 

Rentoao 

Roslyn^ 

Seattle 

Spokane 

Tacoma 

Yakima 

Walla  Walla  e 

Wilkerson 

West  VirglBia. 

Charleston 

Clarksburg  rf 

Adamston 

Fairmont 

Huntington 

Jenkinjones 

Keyser 

Logan 

Horgaatown « 

Parkersborg/ 

Piedmonts 

Thomas  A. 


2,740 

3,128 

237,194 

104,402 

83,743 


1,003 

1,556 

00,835 

21,220 

21,483 


.588 

931 

36,0gf7 

12,389 

12,101 


293 
301 

10,438 
5,495 
5,808 


19,364 
899 

22,996 
9,201 
1,200 
9,711 

31,101 


3,361 


1»2 


8,331 
552 
014 
124 


813 
197 
168 
38 
16 


2 

5 

293 

98 
50 


1,014 
481 


543 
226 


242 
112 


103 
151 


630 
514 


370 
304 


127 
175 


WeIlsbiirK<... 
oUan&bee . 


Fol 
WbeeUog  /. 

Bonwood 

East  Bridgeport . . 

Elm  Grove 

McMechen 

WUliamson 

Wiseonsln. 

Appleton* 

Ashland 

Barron. /-. 

Beloit  J 

Rockton,IU 

Cary 

Chippewa  Falls  «... 

Cold  Spring 

Cudahv * 

EauCnOre 

Fond  du  Lac 

Grand  Rapids  o 

Green  Bay  j> 

DePare 

Hurley 

JanesviUe 

Kenoshaf 

LaCroser 

La  Crescent,  Minn 

West  Salem 

lCadison« 

Burke 


3,705 
1,640 
9,150 

17,842 
2,054 
2,354 
4,189 
2,031 

41,641 
4,976 
677 
1,K99 
2,921 
3,561 

16,773 

11,594 

1,499 

15,125 

841 


130 


56 


20 


1,113 
560 


567 
278 


196 
180 


262 


122 


55 


5,418 
1,846 


2,679 
1,124 


1,413 
159 


187 


22 


213 
227 

3,257 
3,475 


106 
147 

1,573 
1,864 


35 
16 

1,287 
1,299 


2,395 


1,307 


654 


284 
96 
144 


2 

134 
62 
36 


2,155 


1,118 


836 


3,691 
18,310 
18,797 

6,521 
25,236 

4,477 


1,684 
4,245 
3,002 
1,152 
4,056 
942 


901 
2,173 
1,585 

589 
2,078 

472 


203 

1,411 
1,035 

368 
1,524 

263 


5 
122 
270 


37 


109 
138 
181 


1,907 
7,642 
6,043 


4,174 


13,894 
21,371 
30,417 

372 

840 

25,531 

1,236 

0  Includes  activities  at  Earlington. 

b  Includes  activities  at  Beekman,  Mine  5,  and 
Rooakl. 

c  Includes  activities  at  College  Place. 

d  Includes  activities  at  Glen  Falls.  Hepcibah, 
Mcadowbrook.  North  View,  Reynoldsville,  Tin 
Plate,  WUsonDurg. 

<  Includes  activttieB  at  Sabraton  and  Westover. 

f  Includes  activities  at  Belpre  and  South  Side. 

9  Includes  acUvitieB  at  Beryl. 

k  Includes activitiesat  Ben  Bush,  Coketoa,  Pearoe^ 

i  Includes  activities  at  Beech  Bottook 

/  Includes  activities  at  War  wood. 


979 
4,141 
2,965 


646 
1,401 
1,750 


61 
191 
751 
227 


50 
55 

167 
47 


11 

11 

357 

10 


2,106 


1,174 


1 

3 
105 
45 
23 


17 
1 


9 
39 


27 
27 


23 


8 
6 
25 


4 

4 

158 

5 


i  Includes  activities  at   Kaukauna,  Klmberiy, 
Little  Chute. 
I  Includes  activftles  at  South  Belolt,  HI. 
« Includes  activities  at  Cornell,  In-lm:. 

•  Includes  activities  at  Femwood,  St.  Ftanri^, 
Stormy  UilL 

•  Includes  acUWties  at  Bison  Village,  Port  Rd- 
wards  Village,  Rudolph,  Saratoga,  Seneca,  and 

^Includes  activities  at  Duck  Creek. 

f  Includes  activities  at  Pleasant  Ferry,  Somer^. 

r  Includes  activities  at  Onalaska. 

t  Includes  activitits  at    McFarlaad  and  Saa 

Prairie. 
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Table  TZ.—Foreign-hom  white  males  of  voting  age,  1910,  naturalization  papers  filed  in 
fiscal  year  ended  Juru  SO,  1918,  and  navfus  furnished  by  StaUs  and  cUies  or  towns-^ 
Continued. 


state  and  city  or  town. 

PopQlati<»,  1910. 

Foreign-bom 
▼oting  age,  1910. 

Naturalization 
papers  filed  in 
eounty  July  1, 
1917,  to  June  30, 
1918. 

Names  famishel 

Total. 

Foreign- 
bom 
white. 

Total. 

Natural- 
ized. 

Dcclara- 
lions. 

Peti- 
tions. 

Declar- 
ants. 

Candl. 
dates* 
wives. 

Witconsln-Continaed. 
Manitowoc 

13,027 

6,0Sl 
6,036 

2,534 
4,037 
1,095 
1,420 
1,258 

1,258 

2,059 

525 

661 

640 

789 
1,644 
298 
257 
421 

130 
148 

34 
68 

1 

Ifarin^t^  . 

3 

Mftrshfiold 

1 

Ifenasha 

1 

Mnnominie. 

184 

37 

Milford 

Milwaakea 

873,867 

707 

3,797 

8,737 

8,34« 

111,466 

66,101 

26,155 

2,076 

552 

648 

304 

East  Milwaukee. 

Town  of  QrMofleld 

Town  of  Lfake. . 

Wanwautosa 

681 

211. 

Montreal..          

6 
6 

3 

Neenah 

5,734 

1,313 

637 

438 

2 

Oakland 

Oshkosh 

33,062 
8  792 

38,002 

6,637 

3968 

662 

7,406 

'889 

12,500 

1,366 

708 

3,598 
634 

6,590 
763 
381 

2,106 
251 

2.8» 
336 
258 

178 
87 

683 
48 

91 
26 
360 
22 

46 

1 

236 

7 

9 

ao 

Port  Washington 

149 

Rbinelander 

1 

Rice  Lake  ^.. 

4 

Cameroo 

Rome 

SfaebOTKan  «»....  ...... 

26,398 

884 

902 

8,692 

6,092 

40,3H4 

4,850 

3.830 

8,829 

8,740 

16,660 

'889 

6,645 

1,458 

11,320 

8,667 

4,359 

2,061 

390 

99 

39 

26 

MoSr .  . 

Shell  Lake... 

27 
67 

4 
14 

Ptevfjns  T*oint. 

1,712 
2,008 
13,772 
836 
1,168 
1,949 
1  548 
3,918 

856 

1,124 

8,201 

461 

631 

914 

291 

1,920 

516 
377 

3,735 
117 
438 
608 
218 

1,310 

2 
6 
63 
'3 
4 
3 
7 
8 

2 

South  Milwaukee 

2 

SuperiM* 

302 

83 

32 

Two  Rivers 

1 

Washburn 

66 

43 

3 

Watertown 

3 

Waukesha 

132 

427 

48 
79 

5 

Wausanrf 

6 

Schofield 

West  Aliis 

2,420 

1,491 

386 

33 

19 

West  Milwaukee 

WFomlnr. 
Cheyenne 

1,751 

963 

470 

36 

19 

26 

6 

Crosby 

7 
1 
5 
8 

.1 

Hanna* 

1,892 
319 
843 
696 

8,237 
975 

4,256 

6,408 

Hudson 

22 
29 

17 
26 

Kemmerer/ 

1 

IMamondville 

Laramie 

1,153 

713 

378 

16 
13 
12 
48 
2 
86 

10 
9 
4 

24 
7 

17 

Newcastle 

3 

Rawlins 

•m 

809 

647 
640 

256 

272 

Sheridan 

6unrL<« 

Superiors 

Total 

86,446,671 

8,331,758 

4  018  930 '1  73S27H 

255,187 

86,544 

68,985 

35,787 

RECAPITULATION. 


I'nited  States  proper 

91,972,266  '13,345,545  '6,646,817  '3,034,117 

335.069 

110.416 

Cities  listed 

36,446,671    8,331,758  j  4,018,930  ]  1,738,278    255,186  |    86,544 

6<,985         35,787 

Balance 

55,625,596    6,013,787  2,627,887  1 1,295,839 

79,883 

23,872 

1 

a  Includes  activities  at  Lakeside. 
5  Includes  activities  at  Canton  and  Haugen. 
e  Includes  activities  at  Howards   Grove  and 
Kobler. 
*  Includes  activities  at  Rothschild. 


'Includes  activities  at  Elmo  and  Evansviile. 
/  Includes  activities  at  Conroy,  Elkol,  Froutior, 
Olencoe,  Oaklev,  Quealev,  and  Sublet. 
9  Includes  activities  at  South  Superior 
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If  the  Naturalization  Service  had  been  established  as  a  purely 
commercial  or  business  enterprise,  the  figures  given  in  the  next  four 
succeeding  tables  would  furnish  conclusive  evidence  of  the  sound 
judgment  which  established  it.  The  design  was  one  of  a  far  higher 
nature,  in  which  the  returns  counted  upon  were  entirely  of  a  non- 
financial  character.  It  must  be  a  source  of  Ratification,  however, 
that  in  accomplishing  these  higher  purposes  tnere  has  been  no  bur- 
den imposed  upon  the  taxpaver,  but  that  a  large  unexpended  balance 
has  accrued  from  the  fees  collected  over  and  above  all  administrative 
charges. 

Tablb  24. — Receipts  from  naturalization  fees  and  disburamnentM  from  various  apvrojma- 
iionsfor  the  enforcemera  of  the  naturalization  law  and  for  rents,  supplies,  ana  mtsoeir 
laneous  expenses,  fiscal  years  1907  to  1918. 


Year. 

Naturaliza- 
tion foes 
received. 

Cost  of  ad- 

Cost  of  ad- 
ministration 

in  excess  of 
feesreTeived. 

Excess  of  fees 
received  over 
cost  of  ad- 
ministration. 

1907      

$65,129.00 
166,873.90 
172,202.13 
221,766.38 
290,551.52 
338,315.33 
360,716.60 
450  228.65 
441,761.49 
410,272.55 
635,927.52 
507,932.60 

929,243.18 
1232,728.05 
1194,428.45 
176,415.98 
222  831.15 
257,678.99 
290  026.20 
331.517.26 
363,593.11 
389,075.90 
393,240.15 
416  486.84 

"*i65,'85i.'i6* 
22,226.32 

I35,88&82 

I90g'              

1909      

1910                   

45.35a  40 

1911 

07,720.37 

1912                

80  636,34 

1913         

60,690.40 

1914             

118. 71 L  29 

1915 

78  171.38 

1916                

21  196.65 

1917']*]".] 

242,687.37 

191g              

91,445.06 

Total 

88,080.47 

842.495.68 

LesB  deficits ' 

88,080147 

Excess  of  tees  received  OTer  cost  of  ad- 
xntniMtratinn ,.,...  ^-,^.,,„,^^ 

754, 415.  a 

1  Included  in  these  expenditures  are  appropriations  to  the  Department  of  Justice  for  maintenance  of 
field  force  prior  to  the  transfer  to  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  to  wit,  fiscal  year  1908,  I199,0QC( 
fiscal  year  1909, 1150,000. 

Referring  to  the  close  approximation  in  the  amounts  of  the  fees 
collected  and  the  cost  of  administration,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
\mder  the  act  of  Ma]jr  9,  1918,  no  fees  are  chargeable  against  those  in 
the  military  or  naval  service  for  naturalization  papers,  and  that 
during  a  part  of  May  and  all  of  the  month  of  June  administrative 
expenses  were  incurred  in  connection  with  the  admission  of  some 
63,993  such  aliens,  from  whom  under  ordinary  conditions  the  Gov- 
ernment would  have  received  in  fees  some  |127|000. 
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Tadlb  25. — Receipts  of  naturalization  feesy^  arranged  by  quarlen^  Jiscal  years   ended 

June  SO,  1907  to  1918, 


Fiscal  year. 

First 
quarter. 

Second 
quarter. 

Third 
quarter. 

Fourth 
quarter. 

Total 

1907* 

166,120.00 

1908 

$2B,307.00 
42,285.03 
38,098.91 

$32,751.50 
45,945.85 
42,710.94 
69,645-12 
67  580.85 
76,879.50 

104,763.35 

121,850.50 
94  886.50 
89,802.30 

111,887.70 

$4N,,v,rOO 
4n.f»':M-00 
6'■i,^.D::^90 

IC'    "^    60 

IC    ,<:5     00 

112,i:'iK,W 
12.>  ^11,40 
117    MiJ   00 

wr   T>.,40 

$58,259.40 
«,880.25 
80,103.63 
83,927.25 
112  738.93 
105,199.00 
109,757.65 
113,135.44 
125,985.40 
273  874.05 

166,873.90 

1909 

1910 

172,202.13 
221  766.38 

1911 

55,497.20 
57,188,95 
65,585.10 
123,-577.00 
81,297.16 

i90,651.52 
338,315.33 

1912 

1913 

350,716.60 

1914 

450,228.56 
441,734.49 
410,272.55 

507,932.50 

1915        

1916 i 

71,996.05 
74  672.77 
134,312.00 

1917        

1918 

1^1  .nv,.:t6 

l.'tS.  426.45 

1       •     "  - 

Total 

1 

4, 061, 68a  47^ 

1 

1 

1  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  total  of  these  fees  does  not  balance  vrtih  the  number  of  papers  filed 
becauFe  from  an  oflice  in  which  the  fees  reach  a  total  of  $6,000  in  any  fiscal  year  the  entire  subsequent  col- 
lectioDs  of  such  office  in  said  year  are  remitted  to  the  bureau,  instead  of  the  one-half. 

« For  9  months  only. 

It  appears  from  the  foregoing  table  that  the  material  decrease  in 
the  collections  of  fees  during  tne  year  occurred  in  the  last  quarter, 
during  more  than  one  month  of  wnich  the  ordinary  fee-paying  busi- 
ness of  the  courts  was  greatly  restricted  b;^  the  demands  of  emergency 
naturalization  in  the  military  concentration  camps.  Notwithstand- 
ing this  fact,  it  is  noticeable  that  the  total  collections  for  the  last 
quarter  exceeded  those  for  any  corresponding  quarter,  except  in  the 
nscal  year  1917,  smce  the  service  was  inaugurated. 

In  Table  26,  subjoined,  is  given  a  survey,  in  figures,  covering  the 
time  the  Naturalization  Service  has  been  in  existence,  of  the  annual 
appropriations  for  the  field  force  and  additional  clerks  of  courts,  and 
01  the  amoimts  expended,  respectively ,  during  each  fiscal  year  for  each 
of  said  branches  of  the  work  outside  of  the  central  office  of  the  bureau 
in  Washington. 

Table  26. — Appropriations  for  the  field  force  and  amounts  paid  out  oj  these  approprUk- 
turns  for  employment  of  additional  assistants  to  clerks  of  courts,  1908  to  1918, 


TotAl 

approprt- 

atJciiL. 


Numbefof    ^^^'"^1 
a dTli^al !  ^!FSif 


allowed  to 
elerkn  of 
couibi 


sistants  to 
elcrk^  of 
courts. 


Amciimt 

expended 

for  field 

force. 


Total 
luaount 
ajftwnded 

and 
pledged. 


1908«, 
19(»>. 
1910. 
1911. 
1912. 
1913. 
1914. 
1915. 
1916. 
1917. 
191S. 


1193,000 
150,000 
150,000 
152,801 
175,000 
200,000 
225,000 
250,000 
275,000 
275,000 
305.000 


19 

25l 
32  I 

47 

67  j 

53' 
56. 


$8,598.92  ;$l08,e06.76 
19,348.29  !  182,019.86 


30,344.30 
39,254.36 
52,129.65 
64,241.23 


142,490.12 
160,495.00 
172,008.13 
185,758.77 


60,016.94  I  214,277.53 
60,741.67  I  214,258.33 
6l,6l&46     215,1S8.00 


1117,205.68 
151,868. 16 
172,834.42 
199,759.36 
224,137.78 
250,000.00 
274,294.47 
275,000.00 
276,806.46 


*The  field  force  was  under  the  Department  of  Justice  during  1908  and  1S09. 
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Of  the  total  appropriation  of  $305,000  there  was  expended,  or 
pledged,  $276,806.46,  leaving  a  balance  of  $28,193.54.  The  addition 
of  $30,000  to  the  appropriation  of  $275,000  made  for  the  next  pre- 
ceding year  was  couplea  with  the  condition  that  it  should  be  avail- 
able, besides  the  allotment  made  from  the  lump  sum  granted  for  field 
service,  for  the  employment  of  assistant  naturalization  clerks  to  the 
clerks  of  courts  only.  Inasmuch  as  the  general  law  limited  the 
amount  which  the  department  might  expena  for  this  purpose  to  one- 
half  of  the  amount  collected  in  fees,  inclusive  of  the  $3,000  clerks  of 
courts  are  allowed  to  retain,  and  still  further  by  a  satisfactory  showing 
that  additional  clerks  were  needed  to  dispose  of  the  naturalization 
work  of  the  clerk  applying  for  such  assistance,  the  increase  of  expendi- 
ture on  this  account  was  small,  and  the  balance  referred  to  was  turned 
into  the  Treasury.  Thus  it  will  be  observed  that  the  actual  increase 
.  to  the  available  appropriation  was  but  $1,806.46,  as  compared  with 
the  $275,000  granted  last  year,  instead  of  $30,000,  as  it  appears  in  the 
above  table. 

In  the  itemized  statement  which  follows  there  is  shown  the  total 
outlay  for  the  Naturalization  Service,  including  additional  compensa- 
tion on  the  percentage  basis  provided  by  law  to  clerks  receiving 
$1,800  and  under,  from  the  statutory  salaries  authorized  in  the  annuu 
legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  appropriation  act. 

Table  27. — Itemized  ilalenient  of  receipts  and  expenditures  during  the  fiscal  year  1918, 

Receipts: 

First  quarter $134,312.00 

Second  quarter Ill,  887. 70 

Third  quarter 126,306.35 

Foiu-th  quarter 135, 426. 45 

. $507. 932. 50 

Expenditures: 

Salaries,  Bureau  of  Naturalization 86, 985. 46 

Increase  of  compensation  (bureau) 4, 669. 54 

Salaries,  travel,  and  miscellaneous  field  expenses,  field 

force 216,188.00 

Salaries  of  special  assistants  to  clerks  of  courts 61, 618. 46 

Increase  of  compensation  (field) 3, 564. 53 

Expended  from  contingent  appropriaftion  of  depart- 
ment- 
Stationery  supplies $8, 419. 47 

Paper  and  envelopes 1,226.39 

9,645.86 

Expenditures  from  printing  allotment  of  department — 

For  bureau $2,585.01 

For  field  force 1, 414. 74 

For  clerks  of  courts 20, 946. 49 

24,946.24 

Expenditures  for  engra\'ing  certificates  by  the  Treasury 

Department 5,868.75 

Rent  of  offices  of  bureau  at  Washington,  D.  C.  (esti- 
mated)         4,000.00 

416,486.84 

Excess  of  receipts  over  expenditures  during  1918 91, 445.  66 

In  addition  to  the  above  the  following  expenditures  were  made 
during  the  fiscal  year  1918  from  the  $400,000  as  appropriated  in  the 
act  approved  May  9,  1918.  These  amounts  were  largely  used  in  the 
naturalization  of  aliens  serving  in  the  military  forces  of  the  United 
States,  from  whom  no  fees  were  received. 
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Salaries,  bureau $1,  491 .  18 

Salaries,  field 10,315.97 

Travel 5,483.59 

Contingent  items,  furniture,  and  supplies 4, 817.  21 

22, 107. 95 

The  total  expense  of  administration  reported  for  the  year, 
$416,486.84,  does  not  include  an  additional  expenditure  of  $22,107.96 
from  the  $400,000  provided  by  the  act  of  May  9,  1918,  the  statement 
of  which  is  also  reported  above  in  itemized  form.  This  sum,  of  course, 
does  not  represent  the  total  outlay  for  work  imposed  by  the  act 
referred  to,  for  the  entire  personnel  and  machinery  of  the  bureau, 
already  organized  and  paid  for  from  other  appropriations,  was  used 
for  the  same  purpose,  and  the  reported  expenditures  from  the 
$400,000,  available  for  the  year  just  ended  and  for  the  coming  fiscal 
year  as  well,  only  represents  the  amount  used  out  of  the  last-men- 
tioned appropriation. 

Refemng  to  Table  24,  the  amount  of  the  special  appropriation  of 
$400,000,  if  charged  against  the  accumulated  surplus  of  $754,415.21 
over  entire  expenditures  for  the  Naturalization  Service,  would  still 
leave  an  unexpended  balance  of  $354,400  in  round  numbers.  This 
fact  is  stated  to  show  that  the  Naturalization  Service  is  self-support- 
ing, even  in  what  may  be  called  its  gratuitious  feature  under  the 
recent  act,  but  should  not  obscure  what  has  heretofore  been  reported, 
to  wit,  that  the  sole  source  of  available  funds  for  the  use  of  the  Dureau 
is  legislative  appropriation,  the  fees  collected  being  deposited  in  the 
general  miscellaneous  fund  of  the  Treasury  Department. 

There  are  various  details  with  respect  to  which,  under  normal  condi- 
tions, the  bureau  would  feel  constrained  with  a  view  to  a  complete 
enlightenment  of  the  public,  to  enlarge,  but  these  are  now  omitted, 
as  it  is  believed  that  conciseness  and  brevity,  so  far  as  may  be,  should 
control  in  the  preparation  of  reports  when  there  are  so  many  official 
publications  issued  upon  important  subjects.  This  is  in  considera- 
tion both  of  the  matter  of  public  economy  and  of  the  limitations  upon 
the  capacity  of  the  human  mind  to  absorb  intelligently  what  is 
published. 

Respectfully, 

RiCHD.  K.  Campbell, 
Commissioner  of  Naturalization* 

Hon.  W.  B.  Wilson, 

Secretary  of  Labor. 
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Department  of  Labor, 
Division  of  Pubucations  and  Supplies, 

WasJiingtonj  October  7,  191S. 
Sir:  The  annual  report  of  the  Division  of  Publications  and  Sup- 
plies for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1918,  is  submitted  herewitlu 

INCBEASED  ACTIVITIES. 

The  activities  of  the  division  increased  so  greatly  and  so  rapidly 
during  the  year  that  it  was  only  by  the  utmost  eftort  that  it  wa^i 

Sossible  to  keep  pace  with  the  exactions.  The  suddenly  increased 
emands  made  by  all  the  departments  of  the  Government  on  schedule 
contractors  for  supplies  ana  the  requirements  for  printing  from  the 
Government  Printing  Office  by  the  various  war  activities  have  made 
it  extremely  difficult  to  meet  at  all  times  the  needs  of  the  various 
bureaus  and  services.  This  difficulty  has  been  accentuated  by  the 
fact  that  the  division  has  lost  many  of  its  trained  employees  through 
the  operations  of  the  selective  draft  or  by  transfer  to  other  bureaus 
or  to  other  departments.  These  matters  will  be  treated  more  in 
detail  further  on  in  the  report. 

pbintiko  and  binding. 

The  sundry  civil  act  for  1918  allotted  to  the  Department  of  Labor 
$155,000  for  printing  and  binding  for  the  fiscal  year. 

Because  of  the  unanticipated  demands  for  printing  and  the  in- 
creased cost  of  its  production  it  was  found  necessary  to  request  a 
deficiency  appropriation,  and  in  the  urgent  deficiency  act  approved 
June  4,  1918,  an  appropriation  of  $25,000  was  made,  bringing  the 
total  for  the  clepartment  for  the  year  to  $180,000. 

This  amount  was  apportioned  by  the  Secretary  as  follows: 

Office  of  the  Secretan- $37,000 

Bureau  of  I^bor  Statistics 73,  A'A) 

Bureau  of  Immigration 5, 5(X) 

Division  of  infonnation 2, 050 

Immigration  Service 18, 000 

Children's  Bureau 25,000 

Bureau.of  Naturalization 2, 000 

Naturalization  Service  and  Examiners 17, 000 

180,000 

Requisitions  for  the  full  amount  were  made  on  the  Public  Printer, 
who  presented  bills  for  work  done  up  to  and  including  June  30,  1918, 
in  the  amount  of  $163,793.28,  leaving  an  unexpended  balance  of 
$16,206.72. 
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On  July  1,  1918,  there  remained  at  the  Government  Printing 
Office  uncompleted  and  unbilled  work  to  the  estimated  amount  of 
$29,538.42.  A  portion  of  the  work  bo  suspended  was  completed 
and  paid  for  from  the  deficiency  apiwopriation,  the  balance  being 
charged  against  the  annual  appropriation  for  1919. 

THE  MONTHLY  REVIEW. 

The  growing  importance  of  the  Monthly  Review  published  bv  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  is  shown  by  the  increased  demand  and 
by  the  constantly  increasing  size  of  thef  publication.  Some  dis- 
appointment has  been  experienced  in  failure  to  maintain  the  schedule 
for  the  printing  of  the  publication  agreed  to  between  the  bureau  and 
the  Government  Printing  Office,  due  principally  to  the  press  of  war 
work  at  that  institution,  but  to  some  extent  owing  to  a  material 
increase  in  the  number  of  pages  and  in  a  few  instances  to  failure  of 
the  bureau  to  submit  its  copy  on  the  agreed  date  or  to  return  proofs 
as  promptly  as  desired. 

EMPLOYMENT  SEBVICE  BULLETIN. 

The  Employment  Service  Bulletin,  established  in  February  as  a 
4-page  publication,  now  has  a  weekly  circulation  of  50,000  copies 
of  8  or  16  pages,  and  sometimes  running  to  22  pages.  The  Bulletin 
carries  all  official  orders  of  the  Employment  Service,  its  instructions 
to  State  and  local  directors,  serves  as  a  press  notice  for  the  pulicity 
bureau  of  the  Service,  and  keeps  its  employees  as  well  as  other 
interested  departments  and  the  public  m  close  touch  with  the 
Employment  Service  and  its  work.  Copy  for  the  Bulletin  is  scanned 
and  proof  read  in  the  editorial  section  of  this  division,  but  owing  to 
the  lack  of  sufficient  force  this  vitally  important  work  oftentimes 
can  not  be  given  the  attention  it  deserves. 

PRENATAL  CABE— INFANT  CABE— CHILD  GABE. 

The  demand  of  the  public  for  these  publications  of  the  Childi^en's 
Bureau  is  unabated.  Reprint  after  reprint  in  hundred-thousand 
lot<3  has  been  ordered  and  distributed,  each  copy  seemingly  proving 
an  advertisement  resulting  in  additional  requests. 

COST  OF  PBINTING  AND   BINDING,  BY  BUBEAUS. 

During  the  year  1,966  requisitions  for  printing  and  binding  were 
made,  as  against  1,328  for  1917 — an  increase  of  638,  or  48  per  cent, 
compared  to  an  increase  of  only  4  per  cent  for  the  preceding  year. 

The  accompanying  table  shows  comparatively  by  bureaus  and 
offices,  for  the  fiscal  years  1917  and  1918,  the  cost  of  this  work,  the 
increase  and  decrease,  and  the  estimated  cost  of  uncompleted  work 
on  requisition  at  the  Government  Printing  Office  at  tne  close  of 
business  on  June  30,  1918: 
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Relative  cost  of  printing  and  binding  for  1917  and  1918,  by  bureaiLs  and  offices. 


Cost  of  work  delivered. 


1917 


1918 


Increase  (+)  or  de- 
crease (— ). 


Cost.        Per  cent, 


Estimated 
cost  of  work 
not  com- 
pleted June 
30. 1918. 


Office  of  the  Secretary , 

Disbursing  office , 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 

Bureau  of  Immigration 

Division  of  Information 

Immigration  Service 

Children's  Bureau 

Bureau  of  Naturalization 

Naturalization  Service  and  examiners.... 


$8,889.80 
165.59 

72,263.01 
5,981.98 
2,555.03 

12,364.72 

19,338.25 
2,550.76 

17,0i8.80 


112,525.51 

640.19 

72,963.16 

4,782.30 

2,046.91 

18.560.24 

27,328.70 

2,585.01 

22,361.23 


+ 
+ 

+ 

+  5, 


635.74 
474.60 
700.15 
199.30 
506.12 
195.52 
990.45 
25.25 
312.43 


+  40.9 
+286.7 
+      .97 

-  20.06 

-  19.88 
+  60.01 
+  41.32 
+  .99 
+  31. 16 


12,835.33 

9.46 

20,067.71 

107.47 


2,524.45 

3,074.38 

275.00 

644.63 


Total. 


.0141,166.94 


163,793.28 


+22,626.34 


+  16.03 


29,538.42 


Compiling  material  on  first-aid  methods, 
wasreimbu"  "*  '-  "^'^  ----- 


i     a  Of  this  amount  1129.23  is  chargeable  to  the  appropriation 
1917,"  and  the  department's  allotment  for  printing  and  binding  was  reimBursed  to  that  extent. 

PRINTING  AND  BINDING,  BT  CLASSES. 

The  quantities  and  cost  of  printing  and  binding  performed  by  the 
Public  Printer  for  the  department  during  the  year  are  shown  in  the 
following  table.  Corresponding  figures  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year 
are  repeated  for  purposes  of  comparison: 

Relative  cost  of  printing  and  binding  for  1917  and  1918,  by  classes. 


1917 


Number. 


Cost. 


1918 


Number. 


Cost. 


Reports,  pamphlets,  etc 

Blank  forms 

Blank  books 

Miscellaneous  books  (binding).. 

Circulars,  decisions,  etc 

Letterheads 

Envelopes 

Index  cards 

(lUide  cards 

Vertical  folders 

Memorandum  sheets 

Miscellaneous 


815,252 

10,383,717 

17,607 

791 

1,500 

2,-309,500 

22,000 

480,000 

108,100 

189,000 

1,650,600 


473.20 
955.58 
576.17 
347.13 
33.56 


33,683.88 
97.35 
379.17 
681.08 
840.19 
1,068.83 
20.80 


430,250 

10,446,076 

39,214 

692 

4,000 

2,479,000 

300,500 

937,000 

133,500 

281,800 

3,975,400 


1100,621.86 

31,631.41 

21,255.36 

1,786.13 

172.03 

4,503.73 

331.78 

995.58 

671.30 

94a  06 

990.43 

13.38 


Total.. 


141,166.04 


163,703.38 


There  also  were  printed  during  the  year  for  the  United  States 
Employment  Service,  Bureau  of  Industrial  Housing  and  Transpor- 
tation, and  the  National  War  Labor  Board  808,000  reports,  pam- 
phlets, etc.;  33,224,450  blank  forms;  721  blank  books;  6^0  volumes 
of  binding;  1,000  circulars;  4,782,000  letterheads;  1,299,000  envel- 
opes; 160,000  index  cards;  48,000  guide  cards;  106,000  vertical 
folders;  and  140,000  memorandum  dieets,  for  which  bills  in  the 
amount  of  $47,006.33  were  received  up  to  June  30,  1918,  which  sum 
was  paid  from  appropriations  other  than  the  printing  and  binding 
appropriation  of  the  department. 

ENVELOPES. 

During  the  year  there  were  placed  with  the  contractors  436  orders 
calling  for  7,400,100  envelopes  for  the  use  of  the  various  offices, 
bureaus,  and  services  of  the  department,  as  compared  with  346  orders 
calUng  for  3,258,476  envelopes  for  the  year  1917 — an/«creasf  of 
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4,141,525  envelopes,  or  127  per  cent.  The  cost  of  the  enrelopes 
received  during  the  year  amounted  to  $9,360.06,  as  compared  with 
$4,181.44  in  1917— an  increase  of  $5,178.62,  or  about  124  per  cent. 

When  the  activities  of  all  Government  departments  were  suddenly 
expanded  to  meet  war  conditions  and  all  the  new  organizations  for* 
war  purposes  were  createxl,  the  demands  on  envelope  manufacturers 
became  so  heavy  that  it  was  impossible  to  secure  deliveries  from 
Government  contractors  in  time  to  meet  the  reauirements  of  the 
Department.  The  vast  increase  in  the  business  of  the  Department, 
auiekly  exhausted  the  supply  of  envelopes  on  hand,  and  tne  urgent 
demand  rendered  it  imperative  that  an  additional  supply  be  secured 
without  delay.  As  it  was  impossible  to  require  delivery  from  the 
contractors  under  90  days  the  Division  of  Publications  foimd  it  nec- 
essary in  a  number  of  instances  to  purchase  envelopes  in  the  open 
market  at  a  price  much  above  that  of  the  contractors.  As  it  was 
necessary  in  some  instances  to  purchase  stock  in  the  hands  of  dealeis 
an  additional  expense  for  printing  was  entailed. 

PSIHTED  STATIONEET. 

Dvrinff  the  fiscal  year  652  requisitions  for  printed  stationery  were 
filled.  Of  these,  309  were  from  offices  and  bureaus  of  the  department 
in  Washington  and  343  from  the  outside  services.  The  quantity  of 
each  class  of  stationery  supplied  to  the  different  bureaus,  offices,  and 
services  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Relative  quantity  of  stationery  furnished  during  1911 

and  1918,  by  classes. 

Class. 

Qiiantie.7. 

MIT 

\m 

Envelopes 

•  3,2S8«479 
2,390.500 
1,963,700 
19,000 
10,500 
5.922 
2,792 
W,238 

53.640 
42SS0 

»  7, 400, 100 

I«<4t(>rhoa(ls 

7,23S,000 

Memoniuduxn  sheets 

2,007,000 

2S.00Q 

Rmbossod  envelopes     "  .                            

10,000 

Stenographer's  notebooks 

8.U2 

Blank  books 

4iM 

Blank  forms* 

109,037 

Index  cards 

586,700 

<f  aide  cards 

■  93.2,'iO 

Vertical  folders 

78,875 

a  2,479,475  wbHe;  779,000  manila.       b  4,944, 100  white;  2,450,000  manila.       c  insMe  sarriM  only. 

The  enormous  increase  in  the  demands  made  by  all  departments  on 
tJie  Government  Printing  Office  has  made  it  difficult  at  times  to  secure 
delivery  of  completed  work  as  expeditiously  as  desired  by  the  bureaus 
and  services,  but  notwithstanding  the  tremendous  volume  of  the  work 
required  of  that  institution  deliveneshave  been  on  the  whole  satisfactory 
and  in  certain  urgent  cases  astonishingly  prompt.  A  sin^e  instance 
is  illustrative:  A  reouisition  for  100,(]So  circular  letters  with  accom- 
panying copy  was  delivered  at  the  Government  Printing  Office  at 
2  o'clock  p.  m. ;  proof  was  submitted  at  7  o'clock,  eight  sets  of  plates 
were  made,  and  40,000  copies  of  the  completed  work  delivered  by  the 
Government  Printing  Office  trucks  at  10.30  the  following  moi^Ciing 
and  the  remaining  60,000  during  the  early  afternoon. 

I  desire  to  reiterate  the  opinion  expressed  by  my  predecessor  in  his 
annual  report  last  year — tnat  satisfactory  semce  in  printing  and 
binding  can  best  be  obtained  only  at  the  Government  Pnnting  Office. 
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BOOKS  AND  BLANKS. 

Ten  thousand  and  forty-six  requisitions  for  books  and  blanks  were 
filled  during  the  year — an  increase  of  8,690  over  1917.  These  requisi- 
tions were  submitted  by  the  inside  service  (1,147);  Naturalization 
Service,  clerks  (5,437) ;  Naturalization  Service,  examiners  (88) ;  gen- 
eral, including  Em^oyment  Service  (1,347);  postmasters  (195); 
Public  Service  Reserve  and  Boys'  Working  Reserve  (1,832). 

Shipments  of  books  and  blanks  to  the  number  of  257,996,  weighing 
544,460  pounds,  and  of  supplies  to  the  number  of  6,089,  weighing 
280,057  pounds,  were  made  by  express,  freight,  and  mail — a  total  of 
264,085  shipments,  weighing  824,517  pounds. 

The  10,046  requisitions  for  books  and  blanks  required  15,379  blank 
books  and  17,804,710  blank  forms,  as  against  8,111  blank  books  and 
6,532,256  blank  forms  in  1917.  Of  the  1918  number,  4,689  blank 
books  were  certificates  of  naturalization. 

The  shipping  room  received  52,989  packages,  weighing  1,048,057 
pounds,  and  sent  264,085  packa^s,  weighing^  824,517  pounds,  making 
a  total  of  317,074  packages  handled,  of  a  weight  of  1,872,574  pounds. 

Bepart  of  blank  book*,  farmt,  and  tuppliet  Mpped  and  received  by  the  Division  of  Pub- 
lications  and  SuppUes,  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  19 IS. 

NUMBER  AXD  WEIGHT  OP  SHIPMENTS  MADE. 


Number. 


Weight. 


BLAVKS. 

Immigration  trunks 

Boxes,  man 

Boxes^frelght 

Packages,  ref^ered  mail 

Packages,  regular  mail 

Pa^ageeCO.  D.). 

Inrai^bationbudatiBs^etc 

Bags 

Letters  and  i&TOieas,  etc 

Total 

SUPPLIES. 

2S^:::;::::::::::::::::::::::::::;::::::: 

TWal 

Total  sbfpments 


12 

77 
81 

17?,  320 
30, 879 

3,45g 


Pound*. 
2.7W 
U,607 
29,4&g 
94,401 
190,.g67 

i9,sm 

196.510 


2S7,»»« 


5,735 
•S34 


5i4,IM 


278,304 
1,7S8 


•,06i 


280,057 


264,  OSS 


824,517 


NUMBER  OF  BOOK3  AND  BLANKS  SENT. 


Books. 


BUnks. 


Cofltoms 

Immigmtion  Service,  general 

Immigration  Service,  New  York 

iBfiDHrmatleo  Senrice 

Employmeni  Servico 

PablieSer?ioe  Reserve 

Boys' Working  Reserve ." 

Naturalization  Service,  clerks 

NatnFalizailoBServfra,  examiners. 

Publications  and  Supplies. 

Special  and  mfseeilaneom 

Certificates  of  naturalization,  books : 

30  books  of  5 130 

102boeksofl0 1,0» 

.    174booksof2S 4,3S0 

•   3,3ffibooksor59 lW^4«r 

906  books  Of  50 49'.  750 


579 

7,433 

15 


234,  •79 


Total. 


TVS 
10 
23 

4,689 


3,245 

2,3<&.72S 

196.500 

1,096,209 

5,328,000 

4,008,355 

I,M5.0Q0 

1,530,960 

206,800 

272,725 

348,200 


15,379 


17,804  710 


Google 
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Number. 

Weight. 

Blinks 

46,079 

e,9io 

Pouni9. 
658,477 
387,580 

BuopI  ies 

Total  packages  received 

62.989 
204,085 

1.046,057 
824,517 

Total  packages  shipped 

Total  packages  handled 

317,074 

1,870,574 

EDITOBIAL  WORK. 

The  extraordinary  increase  in  printing  due  to  war  activities  ren- 
ders imperative  an  increase  in  the  editorial  force  of  the  division.  It 
was  pointed  out  in  the  annual  report  of  the  chief  of  this  division  a 
year  ago  that — 

**It  IS  not  possible  to  give  the  publications  of  the  departmeJit  the 
close  attention  they  should  receive  with  the  small  force  available  for 
this  class  of  work  and  also  endeavor  to  do  all  the  things  required  bv 
law  and  the  departmental  regulations  governing  printing  and  bind- 
ing. In  order  that  publications  be  not  unduly  delayed,  the  copy  is 
often  sent  to  the  Puolic  Printer  without  more  than  a  cursory  glance 
by  the  editorial  force.  This  lack  of  supervision  may  sometime  cause 
embarrassment  through  allowing  pubLcations  to  pass  that  a  closer 
scrutiny  would  revise  or  possibly  entirely  reject.*' 

Since  that  statement  was  made  this  work  has  vastly  increased. 
The  volume  of  work  now  being  handled  is  so  great  that  it  ia 
impossible  that  proper  care  can  be  given  any  of  it;  lack  of  proper  edi 
torial  work  is  certam,  soon  or  late,  to  result  in  embarrassment  to  the 
department  by  the  publication  of  some  absurd  or  ridiculous  state- 
ment which  proper  examination  would  have  avoided.  Nineteen 
hundred  and  sixty-six  requisitions  were  sent  to  the  Government 
Prmting  Office,  as  against  1,328  in  1917 — an  increase  of  48  per  cent. 
While  the  number  of  folios  of  copy  handled  decreased  from  20,872 
to  20,335  (2  per  cent),  the  galley  proofs  from  3,547  to  3,373  (5  per 
cent),  and  the  page  proofs  from"  13,188  to  12,139  (8  per  cent),  the 
increase  in  number  of  requisitions  show^s  more  correctly  the  work 
actually  performed. 

The  policy  adopted  by  my  predecessor  in  carefully  scrutinizing  all 
requisitions  as  to  quantities  ordered  and  the  mahitenance  of  a  depart- 
mental style  has  been  adhered  to.  It  has  been  necessary  at  times, 
due  to  the  critical  condition  of  the  paper  market,  to  accept  an  inferior 
quality  of  paper.  The  division  has  been  informed  by  the  Govern- 
ment Printmg  Office  that  it  is  becoming  increasingly  difficult  to 
secure  colored  paper,  and  the  Public  Printer  urgently  requests  that 
wliite  paper  be  used  on  aU  departmental  blanks.  Blanks  can  be  made 
distinctive  in  appearance  by  the  use  of  colored  ink,  w^hich  can  be 
furnished. 

The  act  of  January  12,  1895,  requiring  that  a  digest  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  be  made,  has  been  strictly  observed.  Congres- 
sional publications — ^bills,  reports,  and  documents — have  been  cixatn- 
ined  carefully  and  proper  distribution  made. 
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PUBLICATIONS. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  number  of  publications  emanat- 
ing from  the  department,  including  only  those  publications  delivered 
during  the  fiscal  year  and  not  those  which  were  ordered  but  not 
delivered  in  that  year.  It  also  includes  congressional  documents 
originating  in  the  department  the  printiug  of  which  was  paid  for  from 
the  department  allotment  for  prmting  and  binding  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  public  resolution  13,  approved  March  13,  1906: 

Publications  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  by  bureaus,  and  distribution  thereof,  year  ended 

June  SO,  1918. 


Title  and  description. 


Received. 


Distrib- 
uted. 


Cost 


OmCB  OF  THE  SECRETARY. 

Annual  report  of  tlie  Secretary  of  Labor,  1917.    8vo.    159  pp 

Same  [Ieavei<;  press  proofs] 

Annual  report  of  the  Chief  Division  of  Publications  and  Supplier,  1917. 
8vo.    20  pp 

Reports  of  department,  1917.  Report  of  Secretary  and  reports  of  bureaus 
(consolidated).    8vo.    591  pp , 

"Llfit  of  publications  of  the  department  available  for  distribution  Apr.  15, 
1918.    8vo.    12  pp 

Report  of  the  President's  Mediation  Commission  to  the  President  of  the 
united  States.    8vo.    21  pp 

Same  [reprint  1 , 

l4kbor*s  relation  to  the  war.  (Address  by  W.  B.  l^lLson,  Secretary  of 
Labor.)    8vo.    28  pp 

Report  on  the  Bisbee  deportations  made  by  the  President's  Mediation 
Commission  to  the  Pre^dent  of  the  United  States.    8vo.    7  pp 

Letter  transmitting  detailed  statement  of  the  expenditures  from  the  ap- 
propriations "Contingent  expenses.  Department  of  Labor,  1917."  33 
pp.    [Printed  as  H.  Doc.  480,  05th  Cong.,  2d  sess.] 

Letter  transmitting  itemized  r«>ort  of  expenditures  during  the  flscal  year 
1917  from  appropriations  "  Mbcellaneons  expen.<:es.  Bureau  of  Naturali- 
zation, 1910  and  1917."  27  pp.  [Printed  as  H.  Doc.  441,  Goth  Cong., 
2d  sess/ 


Letter  transmittins  a  statement  of  travel  performed  during  the  fiscal  year 
ended  Jime  30,  1917.  by  oiBcers  and  employees  of  the  Department  of 
Labor.    14  pp.    [Printed  as  H.  Doc.  479, 05th  Cong.,  2q  se.Hs.] 

Letter  transmitting  statement  in  relation  to  increased  rates  of  compensa- 
tion of  employees  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  required  by  section  7, 
act  approved  Mar.  3,  1917,  and  section  2  of  the  act  approved  June  12, 
1917.    2  pp.    [PrintedasH.DOC.  481,  05ih  Cong..  2d  soss.] 

Letter  transmitting  a  statement  of  typewriters,  adding  machines,  and 
other  labor-saving  devices  exchanged  in  part  payment  for  new  machine<i 
by  the  Department  of  Labor  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1917. 
2pp.    [Printed  as  H.  Doc.  634,  05th  Cong.,  2d sess.l 

Letter  transmitting  copv  of  communications  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  subnutting  supplemental  estimate  of  appropriations 
required  by  the  Department  of  Labor  for  the  United  States  Employ- 
ment Service  for  the  fiscal  year  1918.  4  pp.  [Printed  as  U.  Doc.  719, 
05th  Ck>ng.,  2d  sess.) 

Letter  transmitting  a  copy  of  a  communication  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  submlttxnc  a  supplein«ntal  estimate  of  appropriation  for 
salaries  and  expenses  of  the  United  States  Employment  Service  for  the 
fiscal  year  1919.   3  pp.  [Printed  as  H.  Doc.  737,  G5th  Cong.,  2d  sess.]. . . 

Letter  transmitting  a  detailed  statement  of  the  number  of  documents 
recei\'«d  and  the  number  distributed  by  the  Department  of  Labor 
during  the  fiscal  year  1910.   4  pp.  [Printed  as  H.  Doc.  778,  65th  Cong., 


2d  sess.) . 


Letter  transmitting  a  list  of  useless  papers  in  the  Department  of  Labor. 
2pp.    [  Printed  as  H.  Doc.  977,  esth  Cong.,  2d  sess.) 

Letter  transmitting  copy  of  a  communication  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
submitth)g  supplemental  estimates  of  anproprlations  required  for  the 
Department  of  Labor  for  the  fiscal  year  1918.  4  pp.  [  Printed  as  H.  Doc. 
923,G5thConir..2d8ess.) 

Letter  transmitting  copy  of  a  oommunication  from  the  Secretary  of 
lAibor,  submittii^  supplemental  eetimates  of  appropriations  required 
by  the  Department  of  Labor  for  the  fiscal  year  1918.   11  pp.   [Prhited 

as  H.  Doc.  950, 05th  Cone.,  3d  sess.) 

,  L.etter  transmitting  copy  of  a  communication  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
submitting  supplemental  estimate  of  appropriation  required  by  the 
Department  or  Labor  for  the  fiscal  year  1919.  11  pp.  [  Printed  as  H.  Doc. 
961, 65th  Cong.,  2d  sew.) 
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Title  and  description. 


BtnnportaUinQ  towage  earners.  2pp.  [Printed  as  H.Doo. 

IWl,  65tli  Cong.,  2d  sws.] 

Letter  trancmitniic  oopy  of  a  eomniimieailon  fhMR  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
submittinf  a  deficiency  eetlnate  of  appreprlatieii  required  to  provide 
'       '  g,  local  transportation^  and  other  rommiinity  utilities  for 
2  pp. 


bousing,  local  transportation,  and  other  fommunity'utilitiei 
[Printed  as  H.  Poc.  Hid,  OSlh  Coi«.,  2d  sees.]. 


BVBSAU  OF  LABOB  STAHSTICS. 

List  Of  publications  of  tbe  bureau  available  for  distribotion,  Nov.  15, 1918. 

8vo.    18  pp : 

Monthly  Review  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  (all  8vo.]: 

February,  I1H6  [reprintf .    1 21  pp , 

August.  ItflA  (reprint].    IWpp 

Beptember,  I9l6|reprintj.    131  pp 

November,  1916  [reprint].    l&5pp , 

May,  1917  (reprint).    158pp. 

July!  1917.    l&pp ..:. 

August.  1917.    2Dlpp. : , 

September,  1917.    227  pp 

October,  1917.    196pp 

November,  1917.    238  pp , 

December,  1917.    256  pp 

January,  1918.    251  pp 

February,  1918.    239  pp , 

March,  1918.    240  pp 

Ai)ra,1918.    319pp 

Mav,  1918.    314  pp , 

June,  1918.    243  pp 

Disease  as  a  eompeublfl  inlitry.    (Extract  from  Monthly  Review  for 

July,  1917.)    8vo.    Wm» 

Errors  in  death  registration  in  the  faidustrial  populstfon  of  Fall  River, 

Mass     (ExtractfromMonthlyReviewfor  Joly,  1917.)    Svo.    8pp 

Will  profit  sharing  solve  labor  difflmltfes.    (Rxtract  from  Monthly  Re- 
view for  Angust,  1917.}    8vo.    8pp 

Prices  and  the  cost  of  living.    (Extract  from  tbe  Monthly  Review  for 

November,  1917.)   8vo.    9pp , 

Vocational  ednoation  and  empioymmt  of  the  handicapped,  with  special 
reference  to  crippled  soldiers.   (Extract  trom  tbe  Monthly  Review  for 

September,  191*).    gvo.    29pp 

Uniform  statistics  of  accidents  and  compensation  fnsiirance  cost.    (Ex- 

tract  from  the  Monthly  Review  for  October,  1917.)    8vo.    21  pp 

Trend  of  accident  frequency  rates  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry.    (Ex- 
tract from  the  Monthly  Review  for  November,  1917. )    8 vo.    13  pp. 

Boushig  by  employers  in  the  United  States.    (Extract  from  Monthly 

Review  fw  November,  1917.)    8vo.    21  pp , 

Trade  agreements  in  the  women's  clothiiu  hHlustry  in  New  York  Citr. 

(Extract  from  the  Monthly  Review  for  December.  1917.)   8vo.   21  pp.. 

Prices  and  cost  of  living.   (Extract  from  Monthly  Review  for  December, 

1917.)    8vo.    12  pp 

The  study  of  occupational  diseases  in  hospitals.   (Extract  from  Monthly 

Reviewfor  December,  1917.)    8vo,    25  pp 

Trend  of  accident  frequency  rates  in  the  hron  and  steel  industry.  (Extract 

from  Monthly  Review  for  December,  1917.)    fixo.    5  pp 

Rates  of  wages  of  employees  placed  by  Federal,  State,  and  muYticipal  em- 
ployment  offices  in  the  United  States.   (Extract  from  Monthly  Review 

for Janoary,  1918.)    8vo.    18pp 

Prices  and  cost  of  living.    (Ejctract  from  Monthly  Review  for  January, 

1918.)    8vo.    18pp.... ' 

Prices  and  cost  of  living. 

1918.)    8vo.    21  pp 

Rates  of  wages  of  employees  placed  by  Federal,  State,  and  nmnlcipa]  em- 
ployment  offices  in  the  United  States.   (Extract  from  Monthly  Review 

for  Febraarv,  1918).    8vo.    13  pp , 

Prices  and  cost  of  11  ving.  (Extract  from  Monthly  Review  for  March,  1918.) 

8vo.    16  pp , 

The  soldier,  the  worker,  and  the  hind's  resources.  (Rxtract  from  Monthly 

Review Ibr January,  1918.)    8vo.    9pp , 

PritMJs  and  cost  of  living.    (Extract  from  Monthly  Review  for  February, 

1918.)    8V0.    16  pp .: 

A  modern  indistrial  subiu-b.    (Extract  from  Monthly  Review  for  April. 

1918.)    gvo.    25  pp . 

Prk«es  and  cost  of  livJ" 

8vo.    15pp.  

Pricesand cost  of  living.   (Extract from  Monthly  Review  for  May,1918.) 

8vo.  28pp 

Agricnltnrel  oamp  housing.   (Extract  from  Monthly  Review  for  ifky, 

1918.)  fvo.  iipp :. 


(Extract  from  Monthly  Review  Sot  February, 


ving.   (Extract  from  Monthly  Review  for  May,  1918.) 
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37.19 
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Title  and  description. 


Received. 


Distrib- 
uted. 


Cost. 


Bulletins  [all  Svo.1: 

175.  Summary  of  the  report  on  conditions  of  women  and  child  labor  I  n 

the  United  States.    fReprint.J    44app 

203.  Workmen's  compensation  laws  of  the  United  States  and  foreign 

coimtries.   (Workmen's  insurance  and  compensation  series 

No.7.)    fleipp.    [ReprintI 

Same  [reprint) 

304.  Street  railway  employment  in  the  United  States.    (WaMsand 

hours  oflabor  series  No.  23.)    1131  pp.    [Printed  also  as  H.  Doc. 

1163,  Wth  Cong.,  2d  sess.J 

206.  The  British  system  of  labor  exchanges.   (Employment  and  un- 

employment series  No.  5.)    67  pp 

207.  Causee  of  deaths  by  occ^ations.   (Industrial  accidents  and 

hygieneseriesNo.  11.)    Wpp.   [Reprint.] 

206.  Ptofft  sharing  in  the  United  States.  (Miscellaneous  series  No. 
13.)    mpp.    i;ReprintJ 

300.  Hygieneintheprintmgtrades.  (Industrial  accldentsand  hygiene 
series  No,  12.)    118  pp.   [Printed  also  as  H.  Doc.  1369,  64th 

Cong.,2dsess.] 

Samefreprint,  wlthchanges] 

310.  Proceedings  of  the  third  annual  meeting  of  the  International 
Association  of  Industrial  Accidents  Boards  and  Commissions. 
(Workmen's  insurance  and  compensation  series  No.  9.)    254 

pp.   [Printed  also  as  H.  Doc.  1374,  &4th  Cong.,  3d  sess.I 

8ame[reprinti 

212.  Proceedings  of  the  conference  on  social  insurance  called  by  the 
International  Association  of  Industrial  Accident  Boards  and 
Commissions,  Dec.  5-9, 1016,  Washington,  D.  C.  (Workmen's 
insurance  and  compensation  series  No.  10.)  995  pp.  [Printed 
also  as  H.  Doc.  2126, 64th  Cong.,  2d  sess.I 

313.  lAbor  legislation  of  1916.    (I^bor  laws  bf  the  United  States, 

series  No.  10.)    193  pp.   [Printed  also  as  U.  Doc.  2127,  64th 

Cong..2dsess.] 

Same^prfntl. 

314.  Union  scale  of  wages  and  hours  of  labor.    (Wages  and  hours  of 

laborseries No.  24.)  291  pp.  [Printed ^so as  H.  Doc . 212S, &4th 
Cong.,2dse8s.) 

315.  Industrial  experience  of  trade  school  girls  in  Hassachusetts. 

Women  in  mdustry  series  No.  10.)  Zfo  pp.  [Printed  also  as 
H.  Doc.  2129, 64th  Cong.,  ad  sess.I 

216.  Accidents  and  accident  prevention  in  machine  building.  (In- 
dustrial accidents  and  hygiene  series  No.  13.)  117  pp.  1  Printed 
also  as  H.  Doc.  57. 63th  Cong.,  1st  sesii.l 

317.  Effects  of  workmen^s  compensation  laws  in  diminishing  the  ne- 
cessity of  industrial  employment  of  women  and  children. 
(Workmen's  insurance  and  compensation  series  No.  II.)  170 
pp.   [Printed  also  as  H.  Doc.58,a5th  Cong.,  Istsess.) 

218.  Wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  theiron  and  steel  industry,  1907  to 
1915.  (Wages  and  hours  of  labor  series  No.  25.)  526  pp. 
[PrintedalsoasH.  Doc. 59, 65th Cong..  1st sess.] 

320.  Proceedings  of  the  fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  of 
Public  employment  Offices.  (Employment  and  unemploy- 
ment series  No.  6.)  92  pp.  [Printed  also  as  H.  Doc.  61, 65tb 
Cong.,  Istsess.] 

324.  Decisions  of  courts  affecting  lalior,  1916.    (Labor  laws  of  the 

UnitedStatesseriesNo.il.)  358pp.  [PrintedalsoasH. Doc. 
a68,65th  Cong.,  1st  sess.1 

325.  Wages  and  hours  of  labor  m  the  lumber .  millwork,  and  furniture 

industries,  1915.  (Wagisand  hours  of  Labor  series  No.  26.)  314 
pp.  (Printed  also  at  H.  Doc.  209,  ftoth  Cong.,  1st  sess.] 

226.  Wliolesale  prices,  1890  to  1916.   (Wholesale  prices  series  No.  6.) 

285  pp.   [Printed  also  as  H.  Doc.  270, 65th  Cong.,  1st  sess.] 

227.  Pltxreedlnj^  of  the  National  Employment  Ifanagers  Conference, 

Philadelphia.  Pa.,  Apr.  2-^,  1917.  (Employment  and  unem- 
ployment series  No.  7.)  210  pp.  [ Printed  also  as  H.  Doc.  271 , 
65tfi  Cong.,  1st  .less.) 

228.  Retail  prices,  1907,  to  December,  1916.    (Retail  prices  and  cost 

of  1  Iving  series  No.  18.)  427  pp.  [Printed  also  as  H.  Doc.  272» 
6oth  Cong.,  1st  sess.] 

229.  Wage-payment  legislation  in  the  United  States.   (Labor  laws  of 

the  United  States,serie8  No.  12.)  188  pp.  (PrintedalsoasH. 
Doc.  273, 65th  0>ng.,  1st  sess.) 

230.  Industrial  efficiency  and  fatigue  in  British  munition  factories, 

etc.  (Industrial  accident.^  and  hygiene  series  No.  10.)  196  pp. 
rPrintedalso  as  H.  Doc. 274, 65th  Cong.,  Istsess.] 

235.  The  welfare  plan  of  the  Lake  Carriers'  Association.  (Employ- 
ment and  unemployment  series  No.  8.)  58  pp.  [Printedalsoas 

H.  Doc.  502,  65th  Cong..3dseas.l 

,  237.  Industrial  unresti n  Great  Britain.   240  pp.    [Printed  also  as  H. 
Doc.S04,65thCong.3dsess.] 

342.  Food  situation  in  Ontnil  Europe,  1917.  (Miscellaneous  series.) 
128  pp.   [Printed  also  as  H.  Doc.  1038, 65th  Cong.,  2d  sess.]. 
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Title  and  description. 


BUREAU  OP  I M MIGRATION. 

Annual  report  of  the  Commissioner  General,  1917.    8vo.    231  pp 

Bame  (press  proofs  of  report  proper).   28  pp.  (leaves) 

Annual  report  of  the  chief,  Division  of  Iniormation.    (Part  of  report  of 

Commissioner  General.)    8vo.    30  pp 

Treaty,  laws,  and  rules  governing  the  admission  of  Chinese.   62  pp.  (2d 

edition).    [Reprint  with  changes) 

Immigration  laws.    Act  of  Feb.  5.  1917  (2d  edition).    [Reprint  with 

changes.)    8vo.    97  pp 

Statistics  of  immigration.    (Part  of  Commissioner  General's  report.) 

8vo.    140  pp 

Immigration  Dulletin  (issued  monthly,  June,  1917,  to  lane,  1918, 12  num- 

1)ers,  4  pp.  each)  4to 

Circular  memorandum:  In  re  laws  and  n>gulations  affecting  seamen, 

especially  In  their  relations  to  the  immi::raiion  laws  and  rules.    8vo. 

wpp 

CHIIDREN'S  BUREAU. 

Annual  report  of  the  chief.    8vo.    60  pp 1 

A  social  study  of  the  mental  defectives  In  New  Castle  Count v,  Del.  ( De- 
pendent, defective,  and  delinquent  classes  series  No.  3.;    &vo.    38  pp. . . 

From  school  to  work  in  Waltham,  Mass.    8vo.    SOpp 

8amo  [reprlntl. 

Bummarv  of  cnlld-welfaro  laws  passed  in  1916.  (Miscellaneous  series  No. 
7.)    8vb.    74  pp 

Infant  care.   (CareofchlldrenserlesNo.2.)    87  pp.    (Reprint.) 

Same  [reprint) 

Results  of  a  field  study  In  Manchester,  N.  H.  (Infant  mortality  scries 
No.  6.)    8vo.    134 pp 

Notice  of  hearings  on  tentative  rules  and  regulations  for  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  the  child-labor  act  of  Rept.  1 .  1916.    8vo.    1 1  pp 

Federal  chlld-laborleglslatlon In  the  United  States.  (Reprint.)  8vo.  4  pp. 

Maternitv  and  infant  care  Ifi  a  rural  county  in  Kansas.  (Rural  child  wel- 
fare series  No.  1.)    8vo.    TOpp 

Child  labor  in  waning  countries.    (Industrial  series  No.  4.)    8vo.    7r>pp.. 

Rules  and  regulations  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  child- 
labor  law.    8vo.    10  pp 

Bame  (reprint) 

Government  provision  in  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries  for 
members  of  the  military  forces  and  their  dependents.  (Miscellaneous 
8eriesNo.il.)    8vo.    236pp 

Leaflet  on  saving  mothers.   8vo.   2pp 

Norwegian  laws  on  the  care  and  maintenance  of  children.  (I^gal  series 
No.  1.)    8vo.    37  pp 

Milk,  the  Indispensable  food  for  children.  (Care  of  children  series  No.  4.) 
8vo.    82  pp 

Bame  [reprint] 

Rame  [reprint] 

Birth  registration  test.    (2d  edition.    Reprint.)    8vo.    8pp 

How  to  conduct  a  children's  health  conference.    (Reprint.)    8vo.    24  pp.. 

Daby  xreek  campaigns.    [Reprint.)    8vo.    64  pp 

Weighing  and  measuring  test;  suggestions  to  local  committee.  (Children's 
year  leaflet.  Part- 1 . )    8vo.    4  pp 

Bame  [reprint) 

Bame.    (Children's  year  leaflet,  Part  2.)    8vo.    8pp 

Children's  year.    (Leaflet  No.  1.)    8vo.    8pp 

Childcare.    (Care  ofcblldren series  No.  3.)    8vo.    88  pp 

Children's  Year  working  program,    (leaflet  scries  No.  3. )    8vo.    4  pp 

Juvenile  delinquency  In  certain  countries  at  war.  ( De)X'ndeot,  defective, 
and  delinciuent  classes  scries  No.  5.)    8vo.    28  pp 

BUREAU  or  NATURAIIZATIOK. 

Annual  rci^ort  of  the  commissioner,  1917.    8vo.    79  pp 

Outline  course  In  citizenship.    [Reprint.)    8vo.    28  pp 

Work  of  the  public  schools  with  the  Bureau  of  Naturalization.    (Reprint.) 

8vo.    50  pp 

Second  year  of  the  work  of  the  public  schools,  etc, .  8vo.    47  pp 

Naturalization  laws  and  regulation?,  Aug.  22,  1917.    (Reprint.)    8vo. 

36  pp ; 

UNITED  STATE.**  EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE. 

I'nited  states  Employment  Senice  Bulletins  Nos.  1  to  23,  Jan.  21  to  June 
26,1918.    (Issued  weeUy.) 

Standards  recommended  for  permanent  housing  de\Tlopment.  8vo. 
15  pp 

National  War  Labor  program.    4to.    4pp 

'« Farm  to  Win"  hints.    3Jx  7  Inches 

Talks  on  employment  questions.    34  x  7inches 
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50.000 
25,000 
50.000 
50,000 

15,000 


2,500 
2,500 

500 
6,000 

5,000 


211,000 

5.000 

40,000 

300,000 

5,000 


Distrib- 
uted. 


3,104 
50 

589 

814 

1,023 

240 

22,100 

2,000 

2,500 

10,325 
500 
347 

5,420 
100.000 
187,000 

7,786 

14,000 
17,225 

7,247 
7,393 

20,000 
14,130 


7,539 
15,000 

6,576 

20,000 
50,000 
15,508 
10,000 
11,530 
931 

50,000 
13,206 
42,800 
21.326 
50,000 
27,750 

5,999 


764 
754 

176 
300 

5,000 


211,000 

5,000 

40,000 

300,000 

5,000 


Cost. 


12,327.62 
8.16 

lO.G'J 
158.39 
297.25 

40.34 
9:jt.  11 

111.  25 

167.50 

46a  62 

299.  SI 

19.52 

449.30 
2,843.04 
7,003.  SO 

1,493.17 

119. 4 1 
2ti.2S 

403.41 

479. 42 

i:i2.14 
124.04 


3,27*V7S 
58.00 

202.80 

812L62 

454. 19 

1,023.18 

31.29 

115.79 

eos.31 

198.30 
49.46 
139.29 
1M.78 
1,800.30 
20&OS 

221.96 


420.04 
27.80 


16.83 
73.47 


67.20 


2,106.33 

11.88 
876.07 
548.80 

49.07 
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As  shown  by  the  above  table,  there  were  issued  140  separate  books 
or  pamphlets,  containing  15,236  printed  pages,  and  there  were 
issued  a  grand  total  of  2,064,970  copies.  Three  of  these  books  were 
printed  in  two  or  more  editions,  while  20  were  reprinted  without 
changes  and  3  were  reprinted  witn  changes. 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  PUBLICATIONS. 

Publications  to  the  number  of  1,128,681  were  distributed  on  mail 
lists  and  individual  franks.  Compared  with  the  887,738  distributed 
in  1917  this  represents  an  increase  of  240,943,  or  27  per  cent.  The 
tvumber  of  individual  franks  handled  decreased  from  128,930  in  1917 
to  109,104,  or  15  per  cent.  This  decrease  in  the  number  of  franks 
used  in  handling  tne  increased  distribution  is  explained  by  the  fact 
that  great  numbers  of  publications  of  the  Chilaren's  Bureau,  par- 
ticularly Prenatal  Care  and  Infant  Care,  were  sent  in  bulk  to  neld 
agents  for  direct  distribution  and  to  the  increase  in  the  mail  lists  of 
the  department  from  78,928  names  in  1917  to  104,395  in  1918. 

I  renew  the  recommendation  of  my  predecessor  that  the  Congress 
be  urged  so  to  modify  the  law  relating  to  the  distribution  of  public 
documents  that  the  department  will  have  authority  to  send  its 
publications  direct  on  individual  requests  rather  than  through  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents.  Under  existing  law  much  unneces- 
sary delay  in  supplying  persons  requesting  publications  is  unavoid- 
able, this  delay  frequently  resulting  in  futile  correspondence  or  a 
duplication  of  the  material  furnished.  The  distribution  of  publica- 
tions on  mail  lists  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents  is  an  ideal 
arrangement,  resulting  in  a  service  entirely  efficient  and  much  more 
prompt  than  the  department  could  supply,  but  the  roundabout 
method  now  required  by  the  statute  of  sencling  franks  through  that 
office  is  both  clumsy  and  dilatory. 

The  mail  lists  of  the  department  are  undergoing  constant  revision, 
much  improvement  having  been  made  during  the  year.  The  number 
of  publications  failing  to  reach  their  destination  grows  less  and  less 
as  the  lists  approach  perfection,  prompt  corrections  made  in  changes 
of  address  being  the  principal  factor.  Eight  new  mailing  lists  were 
added,  making  57  lists  in  all. 

For  the  purpose  of  comparing  the  number  of  publications  issued  in 
1918  with  those  of  the  previous  year,  the  folloA^ing  table  is  given: 


Description. 


Total  publications  issued, 

On  mailing  lists 

On  franks 

Franks  handled 


1917 


887,738 
324,443 
663,295 
138,930 


1918 


1,128, 681 
366,807 
761,874 
109,104 


Per  cent  of 
increase 
(+)  or  de- 
crease (-). 


+  27 
+  13 
+  35 
-  15 
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Publications  issued  during  the  fiscal  year,  by  months. 


Publieaiions  issued. 

Franks 

handled. 

On  franks. 

OnmaU 
lists. 

Total. 

1917 
July 

36,293 

47,ga5 

67,888 
35,697 
35,189 
45,564 

39,124 
49,244 
67,765 
114,436 
107, 151 
125.538 

14.553 
55,291 
23,739 
26,393 
24,600 
20,551 

.28,067 
46,096 
13,051 
26,283 
57,298 
30,871 

80.iU6 
108,276 
91,647 
62,089 
50.789 
66,115 

67.191 
95,340 
70,816 
140,719 
164,444 
156,409 

8,497 

Angust          

18,174 

Sentcmbcr    

9502 

Octx)l)cr 

8SW 

November. 

7808 

December.       .      .         .            

7,921 

1918 
January 

8,097 

February 

9,225 

March    *        

9,427 

AnrU 

9.608 

mSy.v::;:::::::::::. :::::::::::.:::::::::::::. :::::::::. 

8,949 

Julie ■ 

8;536 

Total  

761,874 

366,807 

1,128.681 

109,104 

DUPLICATINa  WORK. 


Tlie  activities  of  the  duplicating  section  of  the  division  are  shown 
statistically  in  the  following  table: 


Description. 


1917 


191i 


PereenC 
ofln> 
cresso. 


Requisitions 

Impressions 

Sheets  folded 

Envelopes  sealed 

Envelopes  addressed 


1,024 

1,407,708 

583,840 

360,677 

181,006 


1,462 

43 

1,906.315 

36 

630,315 

8 

427,741 

2S 

286,2to 

58 

In  February,  1918,  the  duplicating  machinery  of  this  division  was 
augmented  by  the  installation  of  a  new  photostat  machine,  and  2,771 
photostatic  copies  were  fuQiished  to  the  various  bureaus  and  offices 
of  the  department  during  the  months  February  to  July,  1918,  in* 
elusive. 

The  printing,  folding,  addressing,  and  sealing  of  the  tremendous 
increase  in  the  duplicating  work  nas  taxed  to  the  utmost,  the  re- 
sources of  the  division,  added  equipment  being  necessary  and  a 
considerable  increase  in  the  personnel.  The  division  now  has  four 
electric-driven  mimeograph  machines,  a  complete  multigraphing 
eciuipment,  a  photostat  machine,  two  envelope  sealers,  and  an 
aadressograph  stencil  cutter  and  addressing  machine.  Much  of  the 
work  of  the  section — ^most  of  the  increase — is  occasioned  by  the 
activities  of  the  war  services  and  the  increased  personnel  is  provided 
by  detail  from  those  services. 

SUPPLIES. 

Tlie  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  appropriation  act  for  the 
fiscal  year  1918  appropriated  the  sum  of  $40,000  for  contingent  ex- 
penses of  the  department,  and  also  contained  an  item  providing  that 
a  sum  not  to  exceed  $13,500,  to  be  taken  from  the  appropriation 
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"Expenses  of  regulating  immigration,  1918,"  be  added  to  the  con- 
tingent appropriation  for  the  purpose,  through  the  central  depart- 
mental purchasing  office,  of  providing  certain  supplies  for  the  Immi- 
gration field  service,  thereby  making  a  total  of  $53,500  as  a  contin- 
gent fund  for  the  department.  By  the  appropriation  act  made  to 
supply  deficiencies  in  appropriations  for  this  and  prior  years,  ap- 
proved October  6,  1917,  tne  sum  of  $7,566  was  added  to  the  contin- 
gent fund,  and  bv  a  subsequent  act  approved  June  4,  1918,  the  sum 
of  $10,000  was  added,  makmg  a  total  contingent  fund  of  $71,066. 

Owing  to  the  greatly  increased  cost  of  all  manner  of  supplies  pur- 
chased and  to  the  fact  that  in  order  that  justice  might  be  done,  the 
general  supply  committee  was  obliged  to  relieve  certain  contractors 
irom  their  obligations,  it  became  necessary  to  purchase  a  large  amount 
in  the  open  market,  thus  making  it  difficult  for  the  department  to 
supply  tne  needs  of  all  its  bureaus  from  the  f imds  available.  During 
the  fiscal  year  there  were  filled  2,428  requisitions  for  supplies,  which 
necessitated  the  placing  of  3,753  orders,  covering  6,188  items,  the 
total  expenditures  for  which  was  $70,448.58.  At  the  present  time 
there  is  still  available  to  meet  outstanding  liabilities  $617.42 — a  sum 
which  in  all  probabilities  will  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose. 

CONTINOEKT,  1919. 

In  the  act  making  appropriation  for  the  legislative,  executive,  and 
judicial  expenses  ofthe  Government  for  the  nscal  year  1919  the  sum 
of  $45,000  was  appropriated  for  the  contingent  expenses  of  the  de- 
partment. This,  with  an  allotment  of  $13,500  from  the  appropria- 
tion ** Expenses  of  regulating  immigration,  1919,''.  makes  a  total 
contingent  fund  of  $58,500  available.  By  reason  of  the  vast  increase 
in  the  cost  of  all  classes  of  supplies,  it  is  felt  that  this  appropriation, 
though  larger  than  that  originally  made  for  the  previous  fiscal  year, 
will  not  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  department,  even  though 
the  past  practice  of  rigid  economy  be  followed  in  every  respect. 

SHZPPING. 

The  motor  truck  authorized  by  the  legislative,  executive,  and 
judicial  appropriation  act  for  the  fiscal  year  1916,  approved  March  4, 
1915,  has  been  kept  in  constant  use,  though  by  reason  of  this  con- 
stant use  frequent  repairs  have  been  made  necessary.  The  depart- 
ment has  been  put  at  times  to  great  inconvenience  to  secure  and 
dispatch  its  mail  and  forward  its  shipments  of  suppUes.  In  order  to 
reheve  this  situation,  in  part  at  least,  the  Secretary  directed  the 
director  of  internment  to  forward  lor  the  use  of  this  division  the 
Jeflfreys  l§-ton  motor  truck  which  formerly  had  been  at  the  intern- 
ment camp  at  Hot  Springs  and  which,  by  reason  of  the  discontinuance 
of  that  camp  was  made  available  for  other  uses.  The  receipt  of  this 
truck  was  found  to  greatly  facilitate  work,  but  so  great  had  been  the 
growth  that,  even  with  two  motor  trucks,  it  was  foimd  difficult 
promptly  to  dispatch  the  shipping  and  handling  of  mail  for  the 
department. 
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The  allotment  for  printing  and  binding  and  its  apportionment  are 
shown  on  page  1,  under  "Printing  and  binding/'  The  bureaus  and 
offices  of  tne  department  have  requested  the  foUowing  sums  for  this 
purpose  for  the  fiscal  year  1920; 

Bureau  estimates  for  printing  and  binding  allotment,  1920, 
COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT. 


Bureau  or  oflloe. 

Allotment 
1917. 

Allotment 
1918. 

Allotment 
1919. 

Allotment 
asked  for 

in 
estimate. 

Office  of  the  Secretary 

$15,978 
ft5,000 
^/SOO 
4,500 
18,000 
25,000 
2,000 
17,000 

$37,000 
73,450 
5,500 
2,060 
18,000 
25,000 
2,000 
17,000 

$12,000 

31,500 

4.500 

$15,000 

Bureau  of  Labor  StaiisticA 

116,700 

Bureau  of  Iminifljatlon 

filsoo 

Division  of  Inforniation 

4,500 
18,000 
25,000 

Immigration  Service 

15,000 
18,000 
2,000 
17,000 

Children's  Bureau 

Bureau  of  Naturalization 

5,000 

Naturalization  service  and  examiners 

60,000 

Total 

165,000 

180,000 

100,000 

239,700 



With  its  estimates  for  printing  and  binding  each  bureau  is  requested 
to  give  an  estimate  as  to  size  and  edition  of  pubHcations  it  desires  to 
print,  number  of  volumes  to  be  bound  for  horary  and  office  use,  and 
the  percentage  of  increase  or  decrease  in  miscellaneous  job  work 
einticipat^^d  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year. 

From  the  data  submitted  by  the  various  bureaus  and  offices  in 
response  to  the  above  request,  the  following  is  gathered: 

Bureau  of  Labor  StaiwUcs, — The  allotment  requested  is  intended  to 
cover  approximately  30  bulletins  in  the  bureau's  regular  series, 
averaging  250  pages,  estimated  at  $76,500,  together  with  12  issues 
of  the  Monthly  Labor  Review,  averaging  300  pages,  and  certain 
miscellaneous  job  printing. 

Children's  Bureau, — The  increase  requested,  which  in  retdity  is 
only  an  amount  equal  to  that  allotted  for  the  fiscal  years  1917  and 
1918,  will  enable  tne  bureau  to  issue  the  following  bulletins:  Infant 
MortaJity-^-Summarv  Report,  Infant  Mortality  in  Baltimore,  Infant 
Mortality  in  Gary,  Maternal  and  Infant  Care  in  Baltimore,  Children  of 
Pre-School  Age,  Maternal  and  Infant  Welfare  in  Rural  Communities, 
Effect  of  Child  Labor  Laws,  Child  Labor  in  War  Time,  Illegitimacy: 
A  Problem  in  Dependency,  State  Method  of  Care  for  Dependent 
t-hildren,  Mothers  Pensions,  Juvenile  Delinquency,  Administration 
of  Child  Labor  Laws  in  the  States — Summary  Report. 

The  bureau  also  contemplates  reprinting  its  more  popular  pamphlets 
for  which  a  constantly  increasing  demand  is  noted.  The  estimate 
contemplates  also  the  printing  of  its  annual  report  and  the  necessary 
miscellaneous  printing  and  binding  of  the  bureau. 

Bureau  of  Naturalization. — The  increase  requested  is  to  cover  the 
cost  of  additional  printing  necessary  to  the  carrying  into  effect  of 
the  requirements  of  the  act  of  May  9,  1918,  which  includes  tiie 
printing  of  soldier  petitions,  officers'  affidavits,  and  other  miscdlane- 
(»us  forms,  together  with  the  binding  into  volumes  of  the  loose  original 
and  duplicate  soldier  petitions. 
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Seven  thousand  dollars  is  estimated  for  contingent  expenses  for 
the  division  for  next  year,  $4,000  of  which  is  intended  for  the  pur- 
chase of  distinctive  safety  paper  for  printing  certificates  of  natural- 
ization. Although  the  cost  of  supplies  of  all  kinds  has  increased  in- 
ordinately, it  is  hoped  by  the  exercise  of  rigid  economy  to  keep  the 
expenditures  of  the  division  within  the  amount  apportioned  to  it  for 
the  past  three  years. 

b£sum£. 

The  work  of  the  division  due  to  war  activities  has  increased  beyond 
anv  point  that  could  have  been  anticipated  a  year  ago.  The  estab- 
lishment of  the  United  States  Emplovment  Service  and  the  Bureau 
of  Industrial  Housing  placed  upon  tne  division  the  requirement  of 
supplying  them  with  equipment  and  printing.  To  meet  this  require- 
ment a  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  clerks  was  imperative, 
which  increase  has  been  met  partially  by  details  of  clerks  irom  the 
Employment  Service  and  partially  by  overtime  work. 

Tne  fact  that  these  services  were  entirely  without  equipment  or 
printing  of  any  kind  demanded  that  their  needs  be  met  with  the 
feast  possible  cielay,  and  the  further  fact  that  the  war  activities  in 
other  departments  already  had  precipitated  a  mad  scramble  for  sup- 
plies of  every  description  that  had  exhausted  the  stocks  on  hand  of 
practically  ail  contractors  located  in  Washington,  forced  the  division 
to  purchase  much  of  its  ecjuipment  in  the  open  market,  a  proceeding 
difficult  as  well  as  expensive. 

The  demand  for  supplies  was  equaled  or  exceeded  by  the  demands 
for  printing,  and  the  orders  which  flooded  the  Government  Printing 
Office  practically  submerged  it.  The  division  has  been  able  to  meet 
satisfactorily  nearly  all  reasonable  demands  for  printing.  Some  few 
instances  have  occurred  where  bureaus  or  services  have  been  disap- 
pointed, but  for  the  most  part  there  has  been  no  cause  for  com- 
plaint. As  compared  with  other  departments,  the  Department  of 
Labor  has  fared  well. 

BBCOMMENDATIONS. 

Though  the  work  of  the  division  was  tremendously  increased  durmg 
the  latter  part  of  the  fiscal  year  1918,  the  establishment  of  half  a 
dozen  new  activities  since  July  1  has  increased  still  further  the  already 
heavy  burden  of  labor  and  responsibility.  While  it  has  been  possible 
to  provide  in  a  way,  by  detail  and  by  overtime,  the  additional  clerical 
work,  no  such  means  has  been  found  to  meet  the  increased  adminis- 
trative duties.  The  work  of  the  chief  of  the  division  has  more  than 
doubled  from  January  1  to  October  1,  1918,  and  while  the  position 
of  assistant  chief  of  the  division,  created  by  the  legislative  act  of  last 
year,  has  enabled  the  department  to  meet  the  demands  at  the  time  that 
increase  was  requested,  the  rapidly  expanding  business  of  the  depart- 
ment transacted  through  the  division  now  urgently  demands  a 
further  increase  in  the  administrative  force.  The  work  of  the  chief 
of  the  division  is  not  adequately  compensated  by  his  present  salary, 
and  the  high  tension  of  the  past  year  can  not  be  maintained.  I 
therefore  recommend  that  the  salary  of  the  chief  of  the  division  be  in- 
creased to  $3,500  per  ann\mi|  that  of  the  assistant  chief  to  $2,250, 
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and  that  there  be  estabiisdied  in  the  diTMcm  a  new  position — assistant 
chief  of  division  for  supplies — at  a  salary  of  $2,000. 

As  stated  abore,  tne  editorial  force  is  insufficient  to  perform 
properly  the  woric  required  of  it.  The  publications  of  the  depart- 
ment can  not  be  kept  at  that  high  standard  which  will  reflect  credit 
upon  it  without  adequate  supervision  in  this  section.  At  least  one 
additional  clerk  of  the  $1,600  grade  is  the  minimum  increase  with 
which  this  service  can  be  rendered. 

The  increase  in  the  volume  of  supplies  furnished  obviously  necessi- 
tates additional  help  in  the  stock  room.  A  stock  clerk  at  $1,000  is 
requested.  Two  additional  clerks  at  $1,200  and  one  at  $1,000  nro 
requested  to  fill  the  positions  now  held  by  clerks  on  detail  from  the 
Bureau  of  Naturalization  and  the  Children's  Bureau. 

PROPOSED  PKRSOiraSL. 

The  following  is  submitted  as  the  proposeil  personnel  of  the  di- 
vision for  the  fiscal  year  1920: 

1  chief  of  division  (incpeswe  of  $1,000) $3*500 

1  aBsistant  chief  of  division  (increaise  of  1250) 2, 250 

1  aaaistmt  chief  of  divisioii  for  mippfies  (submitted) 2, 009 

2  ckrk8ofclaai4 3,600 

3  clerks  of  claaa  3  (1  submitted) 4,800 

5  clerks  of  claw  2 7,000 

6  clerks  of  clasB  I  (2  submitted) 6.000 

2  clerks  »t  |l,00l>  (1  submitted) 2.000 

3  cleiksatigOO 2,700 

3  assistant  messengers  at  $840 2. 520 

3  assistant  messeogers  at  $720 2,1(30 

1  laborer  at  $660 660 

2  messenger  boyvat  $480 5(2) 

32  40, 150 

OYB2TI1CS. 

By  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  activities  of  tins  division  have 
increased  something  oyer  300  per  cent,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
some  additional  clerical  assistance  has  been  secured  it  has  been 
necessary  to  call  upon  employees  of  this  division  for  a  very  con- 
siderable amount  of  overtime  work,  which  in  every  instance  has  been 
given  cheerfully  and  willingly  by  those  so  called  upon.  The  records 
of  the  c^ce  disclose  the  fact  that  a  total  of  1,663}  hours  of  overtime 
work  has  been  performed  by  the  employees  of  this  division  during 
the  fiscal  year,  practically  the  time  of  an  additional  clerk  for  a  year. 

BOIX  OV  HONOR. 

Thoi^h  small  numerically,  the  Division  of  Publications  and 
Supplies  is  large  oatrioticalty,  as  is  evidenced  by  its  generous  support 
of  the  various  Liberty  loans  and  by  the  number  of  ita  m^nbevs  who 
have  enrolled  in  the  military  and  naval  service  of  the  Nation* 

Eight  men  from  this  division  have  joined  the  colois>  forming  a 
roll  of  honor  which  is  referred  to  with  just  pride.     The  naxnes  follow: 

H.  L.  Andersen.  O.  L.  Wheeler. 

Samuel  M.  Gregg.  W.  R.  Gould. 

B.  R.  Landes.  C.  C.  Johnson. 

M.  C.  Everett,  Edward  Ayers. 
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CONCLUSION. 

This  report  will  show  in  every  item  the  great  increase  in  the  work 
of  this  division,  all  of  which  lias  been  handled  with  the  greatest 
expedition  possible,  and  any  success  which  has  been  attained  has  been 
possible  only  through  the  hearty  cooperation  of  each  and  every 
employee  of  the  division.  To  them  I  extend  my  thanks,  realizing  full 
well  that  no  administrator,  however  capable,  could  carry  out  the 
manifold  duties  of  his  office  without  support  such  as  I  have  received. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

H.  A.  Works, 
Chief  of  Division. 
Hon.  W.  B.  Wilson, 

Secretary  of  Labor, 
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U.  S.  Department  of  Labor, 

U.  S.  Emplotmext  Service, 
WashingtaTiy  August  i,  1918, 

Sir:  In  presenting  the  annual  report  of  the  United  States  Em- 
ployment Service,  the  first  to  be  prepared  since  the  service  was  estab- 
lished as  a  distinct  branch  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  it  may  be 
stated  that  it  deals  largely  with  the  last  six  months  of  the  fiscal  year. 
Previous  to  October,  1917,  the  authority  for  operating  an  employ- 
ment service  in  the  Department  was  contained  in  the  acts  creating  and 
maintaining  the  Division  of  Information  in  the  Bureau  of  Immigra- 
tion and  the  provisions  of  the  organic  act  creating  the  Department 
of  Labor. 

In  the  urgent  deficiency  bill  approved  October  6,  1917,  the  follow- 
ing item,  relating  to  employment  activities  in  the  Department  of 
Labor,  appears: 

DISTRIBUTION   OF  LABOR. 

To  enable  the  Secretary  of  Labor  during  the  present  emergency,  In  addition 
to  existing  facilities,  to  furnish  sucli  information  and  to  render  such  assistance 
in  the  employment  of  wage  earners  throughout  the  United  States  as  may  be 
deemed  necessary  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  including  personal  services  la 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  elsewhere,  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence  at  not 
exceeding  $4,  traveling  expenses,  and  rental  of  quarters  outside  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  $250,000. 

In  the  lan^age  just  quoted,  Congress  gave  recognition  to  the  fact 
that  furnishing  information  and  assistance  in  the  employment  of 
wage  earners  is  an  activity  of  the  Department  sufficiently  important 
to  warrant  its  being  operated  as  a  separate  entity  thereof. 

The  departmental  orders  of  October  13  and  December  15,  1917, 
contained  instructions  with  reference  to  administering  the  fund 
of  $250,000  for  employment  purposes  directly  from  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  \  but  it  was"  not  until  January  3,  1918,  that  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  issued  complete  instructions  for  the  creation  of  a  distinct 
employment  service.  Tlie  organization  decided  upon  by  the  Secre- 
tary in  said  memorandum,  subject  to  such  modification  as  might  from 
time  to  time  be  found  advisable,  was  as  follows : 

Department. 

Advisory  Commission. 

Director  of  Employment. 

iVssistant  Director  for  Field  Work  and  Quasi-official  Bodies. 

Assistant  Director  for  Administi^atlve  Work. 

Division  of  Information. 

Women's  Division. 

Public  Service  Reserve. 

Boys'  Working  Reserve. 

Farm  Service  Division. 

Division  of  Investigation. 

Division  of  Service  offices. 

Statistical  Division. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  will  act  for  the  Department. 

Solicitor  John  B.  Densmore  to  be  Director. 

C.  T.  Clayton  to  be  Assistant  Director  for  Field  Work  and  Quasi-official 
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Robert  Watson  to  be  Assistant  Director  for  Administrative  Work. 

The  Division  of  Information  to  be  transferred  as  at  present  constituted. 

Miss  Hilda  Muhlhauser  (now  Mi*s.  Cliarles  R.  Ricliards)  to  be  Chief  of  the 
Women's  Division. 

Wlliam  E.  Hall  to  be  National  Director  of  tlie  Public  Service  Reserve  and  the 
Boys'  Working  Reserve. 

A.  L.  Barkmsn  to  be  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Farm  Service,  with  George  A. 
Billings  as  assistant  to  Mr.  Barkman. 

A.  D.  Chiquoine,  jr.,  to  be  Chief  of  tlie  Division  of  Investigation. 

The  Division  of  Service  offices  to  be  under  the  direction  of  the  Assistant 
Director  for  Field  Work. 

The  Statistical  Division  to  be  under  tlie  supervision  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics. 

The  appropriation  of  $250,000  above  referred  to  was  supple- 
mented on  December  5,  1017,  by  an  allotment  of  $825,000  from  the 
President's  appropriation  for  national' security  and  defense. 

The  duties  devolving  upon  the  Employment  Service  have  been 
extremely  difficult,  for  it  has  been  necessary  to  create  an  organization 
for  cariying  on  employment  work  simultaneously  with  the  other  duty 
of  engaging  in  actual  employment  activities.  In  other  words,  this 
service  was  called  upon  to  perform  the  very  remarkable  feat  of  build- 
ing a  machine  and  operating  it  at  the  same  time. 

OEGANIZATION. 

One  of  the  first  things  undeitaken  after  the  organization  of  the 
Employment  Service  under  the  terms  of  the  departmental  order  of 
January  3  was  to  establish  offices  in  the  several  States.  Fifteen  or 
twenty  men  possessing  Government  experience  and  some  acquaintance 
with  employment  business  were  selected  and  detailed  to  the  various 
States  for  the  purpose  of  expanding  the  existing  offices  and  organiz- 
ing additional  ones  wherever  necessary.  This  work  was  accomplished 
with  such  dispatch  that  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  there  were,  in 
existence  more  than  400  employment  offices  throughout  the  entire 
United  States. 

Hand  in  hand  with  this  undertaking  was  the  organization  of  the 
United  States  into  13  employment  districts  and  the  selection  and 
appointment  of  superintendents  of  those  districts,  as  well  as  the 
appointment  of  a  Federal  director  in  each  State. 

On  February  23, 1918,  the  Dei)artment  approved  a  plan  for  divid- 
ing the  United  States  into  districts.  These  districts  were  based  on 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  system,  with  the  exception  that  while  in 
the  case  of  the  Federal  Reserve  districts  portions  of  one  St^ite  lie 
within  two  districts,  the  employment  districts  follow  State  lines  in  all 
instances. 

The  following  table  gives  the  district  number,  the  States  embraced 
therein,  and  the  name  and  the  headquarters  of  the  district  superin- 
tendents : 


J>is- 
trict 
No. 

Stata. 

Name. 

Headquarters. 

1 

Maine 

H.  A.  ^teTens 

807  Little  Building,  Boston,  Mass. 

New  Hampshire 

John  B.  O'Leary 

Vermont 

Maiaachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

8 

New  York. 

22  East  Twenty-second  Street,  New 
York,N.Y.           r^^^^T^ 
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Dis- 
Irict 
No. 

State. 

Name.' 

Headquarters. 

3 

PffTingvlvRnift         ............ 

John  C.  Saylor 

Old   Federal  Building,   Wilmington, 

Delaware 

John  W.  Reynolds 

Ralph  Izard. 

X)6l. 

4 

Ohio 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 

West  Virginia 

5 

Maryland     

910  East  Main  Street,  Richmond,  Va. 

Virginia 

Cliff  Williams 

North  Carolina 

E^outli  Carolina 

^ 

Georgia.                       

Meridian,  Miss. 

Florida  '...'..'. '. 

P.  L.  PrcQtis 

Alabama 

Mississloni 

Louisiana 

7 

MiCMgan -r r       r 

116  North  Dearborn  Street,  C^icsgo,11L 

C.  C.  Kavanaugh 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

8 

Missouri 

Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Kentucky 

James  O'Rilcy 

Tennessee .-^-,-^-,^, ^. 

Arkansas 

9 

Minne«ota 

406  MetroTMlitan  Life  Building,  Mlmw- 
apoli**,  Mmn. 

North  Dakota 

A.  L.  Barkman 

South  Dakota 

Montana 

10 

Nebraska 

804  Grand  Avenue,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Wyoming  .,.r.^rr-, ,--,-,- 

H.  W.Lewis 

Colorado. 

Kansas 

Oklahoma 

11 

Texas 

220  Bedell  Building,  San  Antonte,  Tax. 

New  Mexico  

Wro.  T.  Boyce 

12 

California    

Claus  Spreckles  Building,  San  Fran- 

Nevada 

Edgar  C.  Snyder 

Utah 

Arizona 

13 

Washington - -- 

First  Avenue  and  Union  Street,  Sea^ 
tie.  Wash. 

Oregon  

Idaho 

A  modification  of  the  departmental  order  of  January  3,  eflFective 
March  1, 1918.  was  determined  upon  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  after 
discussion  witli  the  Advisory  Council.  The  memorandum  of  the  Sec- 
retary on  this  subject  was  dated  February  22, 1918,  and  contained  the 
following  provisions: 

1.  The  Employment  Service  shall  he  administered  by  the  Department. 

2.  There  shall  be  a  Director,  who  shall  have  general  supervision  of  all  the 
activities  of  the  Employment  Service. 

3.  There  shall  be  an  Assistant  Director,  who  shall  perform  such  duties  as 
may  be  assigned  to  him  by  the  Director  and  shall  act  as  Director  In  the  ab- 
sence of  his  chief. 

4.  There  shall  be  a  Policies  and  Planning  Board,  composed  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
different  divisions,  with  a  permanent  secretary  assigned  to  it. 

5.  The  Division  of  Information  shall  be  known  as  the  Division  of  Informa- 
tion, Administration,  and  Clearance,  which  shall  have  charge  of  the  ordinary 
administrative  questions  arising  within  the  service,  including  flies,  correspond- 
ence, accounts,  statistics,  and  other  matters  normally  cared  for  by  administra- 
tive divisions,  and  shall  continue  to  conduct  clearing-house  operations  connected 
with  employment  exchange  work.  It  shall  also  have  under  its  supervision  field 
work,  quasi-official  bodies,  and  service  offices. 

6.  There  shall  be  organized  a  Division  of  Training  of  Personnel,  the  duty  of 
which  shall  be  to  give  the  necessary  training  to  the  rapidly  increasing  per- 
sonnel of  the  service.    It  is  not  intended  that  this  division  be  permanent 

Tlie  other  divisions  will  remain  as  at  present,  except  the  Division  of  Investi- 
gation, which  shall  l>e  abandoned. 

The  attached  chart  on  page  8  sets  forth  the  form  of  organization 
as  thus  described. 
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Accompanying  the  plan  for  organization  was  a  memorandum  from 
the  Secretary,  of  which  the  following  is  an  extract: 

It  is  my  desire  that  the  Assistant  Secretary  continue  the  administration  on 
behalf  of  the  Department,  and  that  the  Secretary  or  Acting  Secretary  serve  in 
that  capacity  in  the  absence  of  the  Assistant  Secretary ;  that  Mr.  Densmore  shall 
.  continue  as  Director ;  and  that  Mr.  Clayton  shall  be  the  Assistant  Director.  As 
the  administrative  duties  are  placed  under  the  direction  of  the  Division  of  In- 
fonnation,  Mr.  Watson's  services  as  part  of  the  employment  organization  will 
be  discontinued,  and  tlie  Division  of  Investigation  will  be  discontinued. 

Note. — ^The  titles  of  Director  and  Assistant  Director  were  subsequently  changed 
to  Director  General  and  Assistant  Director  General,  respectively. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  foregoing  memorandum,  Mr.  Clavton 
served  as  the  Assistant  Director  General  until  the  close  of  the  nscal 
year,  at  which  time  he  was  appointed  Director  of  the  Training  and 
Dilution  Service  of  the  Department  of  Labor. 

POLICIES  AND  PLANNING  BOAEB. 

The  Policies  and  Planning  Board,  created  by  the  Secretary,  has 
met  from  time  to  time  to  discuss  the  policies  and  progress  of  the 
service.  At  the  first  meeting  of  the  board  there  was  selected  as 
permanent  secretary  thereof  Nathan  A.  Smyth,  an  Associate  Direc- 
tor of  the  United  States  Public  Service  Reserve. 

PUBLIC  SERVICE  BESEBVE. 

The  United  States  Public  Service  Eeserve  is  a  recruiting  arm  of 
the  United  States  Employment  Service. 

In  peace  times  the  great  network  of  the  United  States  Employment 
Service  offices  thrown  out  across  the  country  probably  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  supply  the  Nation's  industries  with  their  required  labor.  In 
war  times,  in  few  places  are  there  surpluses  of  labor,  and  the  task 
becomes  principally  that  of  seeking  out  the  workers  of  the  proper 
skill  and  training  for  the  waiting  jobs. 

The  Public  Service  Eeserve  supplements  the  employment  offices 
with  15,000  enrollment  agents,  who  reach  down  into  the  smallest 
villages  and  hamlets  to  tap  potential  supplies  of  wage  earners.  These 
agents,  acting  under  direction  of  a  Federal  Director  for  each  State, 
seek  out  workers  in  less  essential  occupations  and  through  the  em- 
ployment offices  distribute  them  at  the  points  where  they  are  most 
vitally  needed  to  bring  about  maximum  production. 

The  Public  Service  Keserve  is  in  immediate  charge  of  a  National 
Director,  who,  in  turn,  is  under  the  Director  General  of  the  United 
States  Employment  Service.  In  each  State  is  a  Federal  Director  of 
the  Public  Service  Reserve,  who,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  is  the  same 
official  who  holds  the  position  of  Federal  Director  of  the  United 
States  Employment  Service. 

The  enrollment  agents  of  the  Public  Service  Eeserve  aid  in  the 
recruiting  of  labor  for  the  employment  districts  in  which  they  oper- 
ate. They  act  also  as  agents  or  the  community  labor  boards  in  stimu- 
lating and  supervising  the  moving  of  workers  from  less  essential  to 
more  essential  occupations;  in  moving  male  workers  into  war  work 
from  occupations  that  can  be  readily  filled  by  women,  and  in  making 
industrial  and  man-power  surveys.    The  enrollment  agents  are  aJso 
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used  by  the  Emploj^ment  Service  to  register  in  advance  men  5n  speci- 
fied trades  for  which  it  is  known  from  experience  there  will  be  demand 
in  the  war  emergency. 

Organized  June  14,  1917,  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the  United 
States  Public  Service  Reserve  at  first  confined  its  activities  to  the 
indexing  and  classifying  of  applicants  at  Washington  for  govern- 
mental service.  From  its  lists  it  has  furnished  the  Army,  Navy,  and 
governmental  departments  thousands  of  men,  mostly  of  the  higher 
skilled  types,  such  as  engineers,  technical  experts,  and  skilled  me- 
chanics. The  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  has  secured  from  its 
registration  lists  many  thousands  of  skilled  men  for  shipbuilding. 
Hundreds  of  officers  of  particular  technical  qualifications  have  been 
furnished  the  Army  without  necessitating  a  long  search  on  the  part 
of  the  War  Department  for  the  type  desired. 

Many  of  the  civilian  administrative  heads  of  the  war  emergency 
activities  were  secured  from  the  lists  of  the  reserve. 

A  few  of  the  special  services  performed  were  as  follows: 

Over  1,500  aviation  motor  mechanics  were  enlisted  through  the 
reserve  in  the  short  space  of  five  weeks  in  January  and  February, 
1918,  for  Gen.  Pershing.  The  names  of  over  4,500  railway  men  have 
been  submitted  to  the  Division  of  Military  Kailways  for  induction 
and  enlistment  into  various  locomotive  and  engineering  regiments; 
470  to  the  Tank  Corps;  472  in  a  special  drive  for  tower  men  for  the 
Navy.  The  reserve  also  cooperated  most  helpfully  in  the  special 
drive  made  throughout  the  country  by  the  civilian  personnel  of  the 
Ordnance  Department  for  all  kinds  of  civilian  help.  At  present  it 
has  registered  and  indexed  more  than  300,000  men  of  various  skilled 
and  unskilled  trades.  Undoubtedly  production  has  been  appreciably 
increased  and  efficiency  improved  by  the  ability  of  the  reserve  to 
furnish  on  short  notice  men  of  almost  any  qualification. 

BOYS'   WOBKING  BE8EBVE. 

The  United  States  Boys'  Working  Reserve  is  that  branch  of  the 
United  States  Employment  Service  concerned  wuth  the  mobilization, 
training,  and  placement  of  boys  between  the  ages  of  16  and  21  in  work 
essential  to  the  winning  of  the  war. 

Organized  under  the  Department  of  Labor  in  April,  1917,  it  has 
expanded  rapidly  from  a  small  beginning  into  a  substantial  factor  in 
the  Nation's  war  machinery.  The  progress  of  events  in  1918,  involv- 
ing the  withdrawal  of  over  2,000,000  men  from  production  into  the 
military  organizations,  laid  upon  the  Employment  Service  a  heavy 
task,  of  which  the  Boys'  Wonting  Reserve  accepted  and  performed 
its  honorable  share.  Concerned  primarily  with  the  problem  of  help- 
ing maintain  food  production,  it  attained  results  in  its  second  year 
astonishing  as  a  contribution  from  a  formerly  untapped  source  of 
labor  at  the  same  time  exercising  due  care  for  the  improvement  and 
safeguarding  of  the  boys. 

During  1918  it  enrolled  approximately  250,000  boys  of  high-school 
age,  principally  in  its  Agricultural  Division.^  The  direct  result  of 
this  movement  in  terms  of  crop  increase,  and  in  many  districts  crop 
salvage,  has  been  very  considerable.  A  further  effect  of  the  reserve 
organization  in  giving  Federal  recognition  to  the  farm  boy  has  been 
the  conserving  of  the  labor  of  the  farm  boy  to  the  farm,  r^ooaje 
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Some  of  the  notable  mobilization  records  are  as  follows:  In 
Illinois  21,000  boys  worked  on  the  farms;  in  Connecticut  10^000  boys 
helped  care  for  the  largest  acreage  of  food  crops  in  the  history  of 
the  State;  in  New  York  State  12,000  members  rendered  invaluable 
service  on  the  farms;  in  Indiana  15,000  boys  were  sent  to  the  farms. 

In  cooperation  with  the  United  States  Boys'  Working  Eeserve 
central  farm  training  camps  were  operated  in  Indiana,  Delaware,  Con- 
necticut, Pennsylvania,  Vermont,  Maine,  Nevada,  and  Colorado. 

Especially  noteworthy  was  the  farm  training  camp  established  at 
Pennsylvania  State  College j  where  1,200  boys  were  trained  in  the 
rudiments  of  farm  practice  m  an  intensive  course  of  two  weeks.  In 
this  way  1,200  boys  were  hardened  and  taught  farm  craft  in  squads 
of  300.  They  were  uniformed  and  tented  in  equipment  loaned  by  the 
adjuf  ant  general  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  and  enjoyed  the  benefit 
of  military  discipline  and  drill.  From  the  central  farm  training 
camps  the  boys  were  distributed  to  smaller  camps  called  "Liberty 
Camps"  where  they  lived  under  a  director,  and  whence  they  were 
taken  each  morning  by  the  farmers  who  utilized  their  services.  To 
the  Pennsylvania  Committee  of  Public  Safety  and  to  the  faculty  of 
State  College  is  due  the  credit  of  inaugurating  this  highly  successful 
undertaking. 

Enlistment  on  the  part  of  the  boys  was  purely  voluntary,  based 
upon  an  intelligent  appeal  to  support  the  fighting  forces  abroad  by 
devoting  the  summer  vacation  period  to  productive  labor.  Each  vol- 
unteer first  received  a  general  physical  examination  to  determine  his 
fitness  for  the  strain  of  farm  work.  The  method  and  period  of 
preparation  varied  in  the  several  States,  largely  according  to  the 
facilities  locally  available,  the  degree  of  appreciation  of  the  possi- 
bilities of  such  a  movement  on  the  part  of  State  authorities,  and  the 
threatened  shortage  of  farm  labor  in  the  given  section.  In  some  of 
tlie  States  the  boys  received  preliminary  instruction  on  farms 
equipped  for  demonstration  and  training  of  successive  small  groups. 
In  Jlichigan  the  training  farm  was  privately  financed  and  run  in 
connection  with  a  Detroit  high  scliool.  Over  100  city  boys  were 
trained  in  farm  practice  and  made  excellent  farm  hands.  This  plan 
of  training  is  being  organized  in  many  States  for  the  coming  year. 

In  other  States  boys  were  distributed  directly  to  the  farms  where 
their  services  were  'most  needed,  without  practical  instruction  in 
advance;  in  Connecticut,  Indiana,  Delaware,  Nevada,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Colorado  central  training  camps  w^ere  established  in  connection 
M'ith  the  State  agricultural  colleges,  whose  faculties  and  advanced 
students  acted  as  instructors  throughout  the  summer,  in  successive 
courses  of  two  weeks'  intensive  training  in  common  farm  practices, 
fitting  6,000  boys  for  trained  farm  service. 

Both  the  central  training  camps  and  the  training  farms  were 
organized  and  supervised  with  a  high  degree  of  efficiency  looking 
to  the  physical  and  mental  welfare  of  the  boys.  Sickness,  accidents, 
or  serious  misadventures  of  any  kind  were  negligible.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  at  least  most  of  the  boys  enrolled  could  nave  obtained  unusu- 
ally high  wages  during  the  summer  from  employment  in  industry, 
their  patriotism  in  turning  at  their  country's  call  to  the  harder  labor 
of  the  farm  at  much  lower  compensation  deserves  unstinted  appro- 
bation* -  ^  , 
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The  operating  expenses  of  the  central  training  camps  were  met  by 
allotment  of  funds  by  the  several  State  Councils  or  Defense,  and 
those  of  other  training  centers  were  raised  privately,  the  boys'  trans- 
portation to  and  from  the  camps  being  paid  in  most  instances  by 
their  local  communities ;  but  the  boy  workers  received  only  standard 
farm  wages,  averaging  from  $1  to  $2  per  day,  and  report  records 
from  the  farmer  employers  themselves  snow  that  over  95  per  cent  of 
boys  placed  on  farms  made  good.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  other  con- 
structive agencies  offered  valuable  assistance  in  supervision,  both 
during  the  period  of  training  and  in  looking  after  working  and  living 
conditions  on  the  farms,  a  service  which  it  is  intended  to  extend 
and  further  standardize  in  the  coming  year. 

With  the  realization  of  the  profound  effect  upon  the  boys'  morale 
associated  with  the  wearing  of  a  military  uniform  and  desiring  to 
utilize  this  psychological  element  for  the  benefit  of  the  boy  as  well 
as  the  improvement  of  the  service,  the  National  Director,  with  the 
sanction  of  the  United  States  Army,  approved  a  regulation  khaki 
uniform  of  senymilitary  design  for  the  exclusive  use  of  reserve  boys, 
and  the  coming  months  will  see  this  official  uniform  on  thousands  of 
youths  of  high-school  age  throughout  the  Nation.  It  consists  of  serv- 
ice hat,  khaki  coat,  military  sliirt  and  breeches,  web  belt,  and  canvas 
loggings,  with  appropriate  insignia  distinguishing  the  Agricultural 
and  the  Industrial  Divisions.  The  complete  uniform  costs  slightly 
less  than  $10  and  constitutes  practical  clothing  which  boys  of  all 
classes  take  pride  in  acquiring  the  right  to  wear.  Satisfactory 
service  in  farming  or  industry — for  a  minimum  period  of  6  weelts 
on  the  farm  or  10  weeks  in  industry — is  rewarded  by  a  bronze 
national  badge,  and  notable  service  by  a  bronze  service  bar,  the  induc- 
ing force  of  which  reward  has  proved  immeasurable. 

Although  unnecessary  for  the  purpose  of  this  report  to  set  forth 
in  detail  figures  of  crop  production  for  the  entire  country  attrib- 
utable to  the  activities  of  the  Boys'  Working  Reserve,  in  many  in- 
stances where  special  crops  were  jeopardized  by  the  failure  of  ade- 
quate labor  to  narvest  them  they  were  saved  and  the  food  supply 
of  the  crop  year  by  so  much  increased  through  the  prompt  assist- 
ance of  boys  recruited  by  the  reserve.  Such  was  the  case  m  Michi- 
gan with  regard  to  the  sugar-beet  crop,  where  a  large  part  of  the 
planting  would  have  had  to  be  plowed  under  had  it  not  been  for 
the  timely  assistance  of  reserve  bovs  in  answer  to  the  farmers' 
appeals.  In  Georgia  reserve  boys  in  large  numbers  answered  a  simi- 
lar appeal  and  helped  materially  in  saving  the  threatened  cotton; 
in  Maryland  reserve  boys  responded  to  an  emergency  call  and  saved, 
by  their  sole  efforts,  a  valuable  apple  crop;  across  the  continent 
in  Oregon,  at  about  the  same  time,  boys  of  the  Working  Reserve 
helped  save  the  berry  crop,  which  requires  a  large  number  of  work- 
ers in  a  short  period  for  rapid  picking.  In  California  a  similar 
invaluable  assistance  was  rendered  by  the  organization  in  harvesting 
the  immense  acreage  of  varied  fruit  crops,  irom  cherries  and  apri- 
cots to  plums  and  grapes.  Totally  apart  from  such  outstanding 
assistance,  the  steadv,  normal  record  of  farm  assistance  in  genei*al 
by  the  Agricultural  division  of  the  Boys'  Working  Reserve  has  been 
highly  creditable.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  boys  worked  through 
the  entire  summer. 
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An  important  factor  in  the  training  for  f j^rm  service  has  been  the 
introduction  into  the  high-school  curricuhims  of  some  States  of  a  com- 
l)rehensive  series  of  printed  Farm  Craft  Lessons,  specially  prepared 
for  the  purpose  and  affording  a  convenient  medium  of  textbook  in- 
struction in  simple  farm  processes.  The  success  of  this  experiment 
has  led  to  the  forming  of  plans  to  encourage  the  introduction  of 
the  series  in  expanded  form  into  high  schools  generally  during  the 
coming  winter.  Another  form  of  winter  training  adopted  with  suc- 
cess ill  several  of  the  larger  cities,  notably  Chicago,  consisted  of  en- 
listing the  interest  of  livery-stable  owners  and  proprietors  of  farm- 
implement  stores  to  the  extent  of  lending  the  use  of  the  horses, 
harness,  and  farm  tools  for  demonstration  to  classes  in  the  practical 
handling  and  use  of  horses,  harness,  and  farm  machinery,  in  some  in- 
stances even  including  tractors.  In  Providence,  R.  I.,  squads  of  boys 
were  trained  during  the  winter  in  plowing  and  in  the  handling  of 
horses  and  farm  implements  on  the  dirt  floor  of  the  armory.  In  this 
way  in  the  high  schools  and  training  camps  30,000  boys  were  trained 
durin^j  the  past  year  in  farm  craft. 

While  the  acute  shortage  of  farm  labor,  coupled  with  the  avail- 
ability of  boy  recruits  during  the  school  vacation  period,  naturally, 
emphasized  the  agricultural  activities  of  the  reserve  during  the  sum- 
mer of  1918,  the  problem  of  the  boy  in  industry  was  not  ignored. 
This  problem  became  more  and  more  pressing  as  boys  in  increasing 
numbers,  impelled  by  economic  necessity  or  the  lure  of  extravagant 
wages,  left  the  school  and  even  the  home  to  enter  industry.  Posi- 
tions filled  by  these  untrained  boys  were  too  often  "  blind-alley  jobs  ** 
in  no  way  fitting  the  boy  for  future  advancement,  experience  prov- 
ing that  after  once  entering  upon  such  employment  a  very  small  pro- 
portion of  the  boy  workers  ever  returned  to  take  up  their  school  edu- 
cation. As  a  further  deteriorating  factor,  the  working  and  living 
conditions  in  and  about  many  of  the  hastily  constructed  war-industry 
centers  were  found  to  be  unfavorable  to  the  general  welfare  of  boy, 
employees.  At  the  opening  of  the  school  year  the  reduced  attendance 
at  male  high  schools,  watcnf ully  tabulated  by  the  reserve,  was  found 
to  be  of  alarming  magnitude,  implying  on  the  grounds  above  outlined 
permanent  and  serious  impairment  to  the  education  of  the  growing 
generation. 

Plans  carefully  prepared  with  the  benefit  of  expert  assistants  en- 
listed in  the  personnel  of  tlie  reserve  have  been  rapidly  pitt  into  effect 
through  the  Industrial  Division  of  the  Boys' Working  Reserve,  which 
has  extended  its  scope  to  deal  constructively  with  this  situation.  In 
close  cooperation  with  the  United  States  Employment  Service,  it  has 
been  arranged  to  place  in  each  of  the  larger  employment  offices  a  spe- 
cial enrolling  officer  loiown  as  Junior  Counselor,  to  whom  all  boy  ap- 
plicants for  employment  are  referred.  This  official,  chosen  for  his 
capabilities  through  education  or  exjjerience  in  handling  boy  prob- 
lems, centers  his  efforts  first  upon  persuading  the  boy  applicant  to 
return  to  or  remain  at  school  j  if  the  boy's  reasons  for  seeking  indus- 
trial employment  prove  legitimate,  the  officer  finds  a  place  for  him, 
if  possible  suiting  any  natural  bent,  with  an  eye  to  his  future  career, 
and  at  the  same  time  enrolls  him  in  the  Industrial  Division  of  the 
reserve,  with  insistence  upon  compliance  with  its  educational  re- 
quirements of  part-time  or  extension-school  study.     An  attractive 
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premium  is  put  upon  membership  by  the  coveted  privilege  of  the  uni- 
form nnd  insignia. 

-  As  a  means  of  keeping  in  close  touch  with  its  field  forces  and  se- 
curing interested  publicity,  the  organization  published  during  the 
year  a  monthly  bulletin  appropriately  called  "  Boy  Power,"  efficiently 
edited  and  containing  much  textual  and  pictorial  matter  of  assistance 
to  the  movement. 

Advantages  of  the  public  libraries  as  propaganda  and  enrolling 
agencies  were  secured  through  a  well-organized  Division  of  Library 
Cooperation  within  the  reserve,  and  much  valuable  assistance  has 
been  received. 

Reserve  officials  feel  that  the  record  of  the  year's  activities  can 
not  be  accurately  expressed  alone  in  terms  of  food  production,  school 
extension,  or  industrial  control.  The  effect  of  the  public  policies  of 
the  organization  upon  the  spirit,  ideals,  and  social  attitudes  of  the 
boys  as  citizens  of  a  great  Republic  at  war  is  known  to  be  profound, ' 
but  can  not  yet  be  set  forth  in  concrete  terms.  The  movement  has 
been  and  will  be  guided  by  the  principles  that  in  dealing  with  the 
equation  of  adolescence,  the  latent  boy  power  of  the  Nation  can  not  ^ 
and  shall  not  be  manipulated  merely  as  a  factor  of  productive  mech- 
anism. Its  problems  are  as  special  as  they  are  important,  as  delicate 
as  they  are  far-reaching  in  their  effect  upon  future  citizenship.  What 
may  be  termed  the  "  by-products  "  of  the  boy -labor  problem,  in  all 
its  social  ramifications,  have  been  regarded  with  a  deep  sense  of  their 
importance  to  our  national  aims  and  culture,  to  the  end  that  while 
straining  every  resource  and  effort  to  win  the  war  abroad,  we  shall, 
so  far  as  the  status  of  the  growing  boy  pertains,  avoid  the  insidious 
risk  of  losing  it  here  at  home. 

FAEM  SERVICE  DIVISION. 

"NATien  A.  L.  Barkman,  the  Chief  of  the  Farm  Service  Division, 
was  appointed  District  Superintendent  of  District  No.  10,  the  As- 
sistant Chief  of  the^  Farm  Service  Division,  M.  A.  Coykendall,  w^as 
promoted  to  fill  the  vacancy^.  The  following  is  a  statement  of  the 
activities  of  the  Farm  Service  Division  since  the  date  of  its  organi- 
zation: 

The  Farm  Service  Division  was  created  to  study  conditions,  pre- 
pare plans,  diagnose  needs,  and  to  cooperate  with  the  other  divisions 
of  the  service  in  matters  touching  farm  labor  problems.  It  uses  as 
the  chief  means  of  contact  with  the  country  the  official  machinery  of 
the  United  States  Employment  Service,  United  States  Public  Serv- 
ice Reserve,  and  the  United  States  Boys'  Working  Reserve,  and  acts 
as  a  coordinating  link  in  the  work  of  official  and  unofficial  State 
organizations. 

Recently  there  has  been  authorized  the  appointment  in  each  State 
of  a  Senior  Farm  Labor  Examiner,  with  headquarters  in  the  office 
of  the  State  Director,  who  will  devote  his  entire  time  to  the  study  of 
farm  problems  in  his  State.  The  effect  will  be  to  bring  the  Farm 
Service  Division  into  closer  touch  with  the  farm  labor  situation  in 
each  State  of  the  Union. 
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Following  are  the  reports  of  farm  labor  distribution,  by  districts: 

Summary  of  farm  labor  conditions  as  reported  ly  States  from  Jan.  1  up  to  and 

including  July  J5,  1918, 

DISTRICT  NO.  1. 


state. 


Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts... 
Rhode  IsJand... 


Janu- 
ary. 


Febru- 
ary. 


March. 


April. 


May. 


June. 


July. 


Total. 


Total. 


38    30 


41 
146 


3,781 
130 
151 


1,657., 

56     344 

67 


153 


15 


5211 

48 


19 


37 

53 

212 

13 


23 
53 
187 


228,  68 

3,834  1,710 

1,24ft  651 

454  168 


46     36     1871 


4,062 


780 


1,780     432 


95 


722       342 


315 


268  5,764!  2,597 


DISTRICT  NO.  2. 


Connecticut 

1 
1    19 

13 

8 

96 
440 
471 

5J      99 
265]    528 
141(1,169 

26       370 
267       645 
211       782 

186 
350 
409 

206 
215 

143 

^ 

4.. 

New  York 

....1    20 

131 
268 

92 
189 

183;  2,905   1,165 
215|  1,970   1,174 

New  Jersey 

1 

Total 

....     39 

21 

399 

281 

1,007 

456|l,796 

504,  1,797 

954 

827 

541 

6,865 

2,757 

DISTRICT  NO.  3. 


Penns vlvftn is  ..•'••.. 

61 

7 

l|  '1 

175 
6 

■s 

200 
21 

166 
99 

27, 

199 
167 

102 
M 

312 
23 

277 
20 

1,526 
368 

892 

Delaware 

137 

Total 

68 

52'    200 

181 

«0 

221 

265 

"•1 

3«j 

162^   aaa 

297 

1,894 

1,029 

DISTRICT  NO.  4. 


Ohio 

19 

9 

170       81 

241 

., 

297 

101 

5MJ 

I5I 

380 

1 

92 
6 

.1 

1,403 
21 

602 

W&!t  Vircinia 

1        - 

4 

** 

"  ■  1 

*■"<■•  1   * 



Total 

19 

9 

ITOJ      8, 

- 

31 

297 

101 

-i 

381 

98 

» 

1,424 

096 

DISTRICT  NO.  6. 


Mar  viand 

S 

4 

143 
58 
31 

137 
15 
11 

136 
99 

89 
85 

287 
88 
18 
5 
45 

245'  1,6')8 

7<« 

59       „ 

72 
55 
Mi 

2,315 

431 

344 

5 

122 

1,340 
319 

Dist .  0  f  Cohimbia. 

611      131       103 
10      236        73 

Virginia  . 

107 

North  Carolina... 

South  Carolina. 

3|        751        23 

2{        2 

28 

Total 

8 

4 

232 

163 

- 

174 

«3 

319.  2,100 

992 

199 

142 

3,217 

1,794 

DISTRICT  NO.  6. 


Cimnria 

41 

21 

tJ      31 

917 

» 

1,168 
832 
728 

20 
16 
45 

250 
149 
692 
328 
2,099 

55 
15 
80 
34 
223 

78 
29 
22 
5 
172 

33 
29 
11 
2 
34 

3,350 
2,533 
2,145 
441 
3,686 

137 

Florida 

32,    986       15 

ll      91       12 

l,240i      30 
611       24 
72        2 
S3        2 

210 

Alabama 

173 

Mississippi 

36       12 
157     124 

5Q 

1-oiiisiana 

19 

* 

1,205 

87 

474 

Total 

175 

58*1  340l     104 

2,873 

,. 

3,983 

168 

3,518 

407)     SUA 

lOo'lS.I.M 

1,044 

1 

t 
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Summary  of  farm  labor  conditions  as  reixyrted  by  Slates — Continued. 

DISTRICT  NO.  7. 


Janu- 
ary. 

Febru- 
ary. 

Uarch. 

AprU. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Total. 

state. 

i 

1 

3 

1 

i 

1 

i 
s 

i 

6 

i 

21 

226 

?  017 

i 

i 

1 

i 
1 

o 

i 

i 

a 

1 

■2 

1 
5 

Indiana 

9 

. 

2ft 

16 

8 

90 

1  369 

36(      13 

79       41 

3,  (MM  2, 065 

159 

234 

11.227 

116 
1« 

9, 137 
104 

1,855 

2.') 

IS       27^       175 

Ml?hl?an 

Illinois 

i 
'26i|"26i 

'  90  J     796 

102       731      64l|      3«9 

4,320  4,266  21,828*17,833 

20'       121      &31i       431 

Wisconsin 

2,W|    208;     101       99 
493     400     705     460 

11         8i      140 
750     419j  2,963 

Iowa. 

58,    45 

1,9571,292  6,927,  4,481 

Total 

328  25n 

1,687  1.419;V07l'2  02^!^  970  2  r>4«  14  7^ 

11.407 

6, 421  s  fifii'sn. 2m. 2:1  .109 

' 

DISTRICT  NO.  8. 


Xent^rkv. 

.... 

25       4 

a     I 

188^  149 

J 

118 
713 
417 

.... 

2* 
299) 
370 

3 

f 

2 

1 

59 

7U 
4,5J8, 

2,2':« 

hi 

7^ 

s      m 

4fl   2,670 
107  J.  850 
:I27|  0,574 

45 

Tfjinc^^ioo. , .,,. 

l,756l      40". 

745       1™ 

223 

Arkojisfis.        ,, 

795 

Mioiiiri 

..     »8 

63 

•W 

213| 

m 

m 

^tm 

Tolal 

0;jj  213   1,>4 

1,2^4 

702  2,773 

1 

274 

339, 

2.h:  ^.z-^? 

2,90Ujrj<1j 

[^•J  12,  ISO 

4,716 

DISTRICT  NO.  9. 


Minnesota 

74 

1 
7     150      53     327 
569 

....     166       6:i     197 

43|  333  177 
3:)2  291  226 
10.3;     172       67 

20:    606     157 

380 

5,-)l 

216 

l,0:i3 

791! 

1,264       571 

North  Dakota.... 
South  Dakota 

.... 

4a3t     .561 
1151     309 
545  1,039 

340   1,972   1.301 
212   1,060       5*»2 

Montana 

52!  ..   .       92 

824  2,822,  1,546 

Total 

74 

71    368j    1161,18.3 

5001,402     627  2.  ISO 

1,354  1,909 

1 

l,376j  7,ll8j  3,980 

1          • 

'       1 

DISTRICT  NO.  10. 


Oklahoma 

173 
25 

115 
71 

1 
167i 

300 

176 
156 
10-1 
50 
56 

3,391 

11, W7 

1,540 

623 

572 

2,2M) 

8,006 

1,220 

398 

109 

567 
961 
620 

556   4,4.31 
91913,220 
470   2  6M 

3,139 

Kansas 

20,     116 
76i     180 

67       51 

69     271 

94     228 

51       64 

171 

9,170 

Nebras'ca 

1,964 
855 

Colora<lo . . . 

21 

20 

794;    269   1,624 
SOj      74j      823 

Wyoraln"; 

239 

Total 

21 

20 

38  ti    .^0     a.=i.'? 

2141.034!     542!l7.97S 

11,973!.1  0222  2fiS22  TSTI 

15  387 

I'" 

I 

' 

DISTRICT  NO    11. 

Texas 

107     59     213 

186 

154 

93  4,233  1,280 
1        2 

3,542 
39 

1,606  5,83514,445 

7{      44j      42 

14,084 

1 

7,669 
49 

New  Mexico 

1 

1 

Total 

107 

59'     213'     186 

1541       ft3  4-235  1-280l  3.58li   1.613  5.879  4.487 

14,169 

7,71S 

1           1 

;     1 

DISTRICT  NO.  12. 


Arizona 

1         1 
246j    198     310,    266     609j    499 

i 

538 
32 
142 

1931     167,  2,065 

49       23|      220 
271       1*21       72rt 

1,6^18 
135 

Utah 

1 37,      20!      9^1       61 

Nevada 

2       2.      10        3       10;        4!      211      10 

343 

California  

29|     19,    474     4121,487|    &W3,230|1,754|10,632 

S,3lO2,954  2,370|l8,2O6 

13  749 



ToUl 

3l|     2li     73a'     6131.S441.174  3.954!2,2(J4ill-lS5 

9,022  3.4fi7  2-742;2l.21l!l.^  ta>\ 

II          1          III          1 

' 

1            i 

DISTRICT  N< 

X  13. 

Idaho 

...j 1 1 

1 1 il72J 

977!    548     539!  2,272 

165'    308'    248'      885 

1.3751,2921,001;  6,240 

1,516 

Orepon 

.    ....  1     .    '... 

..    J           I      ..   *       577 

413 

Washington 

....    161 

76  1,57111, 106^ 

981;    4.37;  2.235 

3,995 

1  '       1'       1 

Total 

i  161 

76  1  .=i7l'i  mV          1 

981     437I  4,536 

1          1 

2,5l7]2,148|l,788'  9,397 

5  924 

1       !       1        1        '        1 

J. 
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Summary  of  farm  labor  conditions  as  reported  by  States — Continued. 

RECAPITULATION. 


Janu- 
ary. 


District, 


Tot*l..     ggj    631,296  767  8,7S4'5,448 


3S4| 

213 

7301    613 

1,5711,106 


April. 


4,0821,780 


1,007 

MO 

241 

235 

2,873 

3,071 

2,773 

1,185 

353 

154 

1,844 


456 
221 
81 
174 
106 

2,006 
274 
500 
214 
03 

1,174 


kfay. 


432 
1,7W 

265 

297 

443 
3,983 
3,9702, 

339 
1,402 
1,084 
4,2351, 
3,954" 

961 


95 
504 
110 
101 
319 
168 
546 
234 
627 
542 
280 
264 
487 


Jane. 


July. 


722 

1,7»7 

966 

599 
2,100 
3,518 

14,723 
6,297 
2,180 

17,973 
3,581 

11,185 
4,536 


342 

964 

162 

881 

992 

407 

11,407 

2,801 

1,354 

11,973 

1,613 

9,022 

2,517 


18, 458  7, 061 23, 081 9, 233  69, 577  43, 925*26, 089  20, 280 147, 383  86, 767 


815 

827 

336 

98 

199 

306 

6,424 

1,160 

1,909 

3,022 

5,879 

8,467 

2,148 


541 

297 

93 

142 

109 

5,661 

488 

1,376 

2,288 

4,487 

2,742 

1,788 


Total. 


& 

s 


5,76* 

5,865 

1,804 

1,434 

3,217 

12,154 

30,203^1 

12,180 

7,118 

22,787 

14,109 

21,211 

0,307 


S,897 
2,757 
1,029 
696 
1,7M 
1,044 

23,300 
4,710 
3,960 

15,867 
7,718 

15,836 
5,  AM 


Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  tliat  the  organization  became 
effective  in  most  of  the  13  districts  into  which  the  country  is  divided 
in  March  of  the  present  year,  and  that  the  figures  represented  in  the 
totals  constitute  a  record  of  practically  but  five  monms. 

The  totals  for  the  13  districts  show  that  147^83  laborers  were 
called  for  and  86,767  were  directed.  These  figures  do  not  include 
the  special  drive  made  for  the  harvesting  of  the  wheat  crop  of  the 
Middle  West,  laborers  in  this  drive  being  considered  in  a  transient 
class  and  treated  separately  under  a  special  section  in  this  report. 

Examination  of  the  recapitulation  oy  districts  indicates  the  gen- 
eral effectiveness  of  the  new  organization*  A  study  of  this  total 
reveals  the  explanation  of  the  apparent  discrepancy  between  the 
total  of  147j383  laborers  called  for  and  86,767  furnished.  In  dis- 
tricts in  which  there  are  located  great  industrial  plants  or  canton- 
ments, the  discrepancy  between  the  number  called  for  and  the 
number  directed  is  very  wide,  arising  from  the  fact  that  while  farm 
labor  was  needed  in  these,  as  in  other  zones,  the  wages  offered  were  not 
sufficiently  high,  as  compared  with  wages  offered  common  labor  in 
the  industrial  centers,  to  induce  laborers  to  go  to  the  farms. 

In  districts  comprising  the  cotton  areas  of  the  United  States  there 
appears  from  the  figures  a  comparatively  small  demand  for  labor. 
Very  active  local  organizations  and  community  cooperation  have  suc- 
cessfully met  the  labor  situation  so  far,  and  it  is  hoped  that  these 
local  helps,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  service,  may  oe  able  to  meet 
the  demands  during  the  cotton-picking  season. 

HARVESTINO  THE  WHEAT. 

The  harvest  of  the  second  largest  crop  of  wheat  ever  produced  in 
tliis  country  is  now  assured. 

Handling  the  wheat  harv^t  in  the  western  central  States  might 
well  be  likened  to  the  mobilization  and  direction  of  a  large  army. 
General  headquarters  for  this  work  were  established  in  Kansas  City, 
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Mo.,  iinJer  the  direction  of  A.  L.  Barkman,  who  was  appointed 
Assistant  to  the  Director  General  for  this  purpose,  thus  giving  him 
jurisdiction  over  all  of  the  districts  through  which  the  harvest 
workers  would  pass. 

Beginning  in  April  that  official  began  establishing  employment 
offices  throughout  the  States  of  Oklahoma,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  the 
Dakotas,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  and  Missouri,  which  comprise  the  territory 
under  his  control.  A  little  later  in  the  season  many  temporary  offices 
were  opened  in  these  States  to  assist  in  the  work  during  the  harvest 
season.  He  also  arranged  for  a  representative  in  each  county  in 
tliose  States,  usually  selecting  some  prominent  business  man  thor- 
oughly in  touch  with  conditions  in  his  county. 

As  the  harvest  season  approached,  the  Assistant  to  the  Director 
General  at  Kansas  City  was  in  receipt  of  daily  reports  from  his 
various  representatives  m  the  field  who  kept  him  thoroughly  advised 
regarding  the  ripening  of  the  grain,  the  probable  time  that  the 
harvest  laborers  would  be  required,  and  the  number  needed  in  each 
community.  A  general  registration  was  carried  on  throughout  the 
entire  territory  of  all  persons  engaged  in  other  occupations  who  were 
willing  to  devote  a  portion  of  their  time  to  assist  in  the  harvest  work 
in  the  event  the  regular  supply  of  farm  labor  should  not  be  sufficient. 

Between  June  5  and  June  10  the  regular  harvest  workers  com- 
menced assembling  in  various  towns  and  cities  throughout  southern 
Oklahoma,  as  they  have  done  in  past  years.  In  each  of  these  cities 
and  towns  was  a  representative  of  the  United  States  Employment 
Service  who  was  in  immediate  touch  with  the  workers  gathered  there. 
When  the  first  call  for  help  was  received  by  the  officer  at  Kansas  City 
he  immediately  communicated  with  his  representatives  in  touch  with 
the  labor  supply,  directing  them  to  send  out  certain  numbers  of  men 
to  certain  communities  in  response  to  the  calls  received. 

Carrying  out  the  comparison,  these  men  might  bo  likened  to  the 
first  offensive  line  thrown  across  the  State  of  Oklahoma  from  east  to 
west.  A  few  days  later  another  line  was  advanced  through  the  first 
line,  forming  a  second  line  of  offense  across  the  State ;  and  day  by  day 
reserves  were  brought  up  and  passed  through  the  lines  already  en- 
gaged in  the  harvest,  forming  new  lines  of  attack. 

And  thus,  day  by  day  and  week  by  week,  this  large  army  of  har- 
vesters was  directed  north  through  the  big  wheat  belt,  cutting  grain 
and  thrashing  it  as  they  went,  until  at  the  time  of  the  writing  of  this 
report  they  are  working  in  South  Dakota  and  southern  Minnesota. 
Their  labors  in  the  United  States  will  end  the  latter  part  of  August, 
when  they  will  have  reached  the  Canadian  border,  but  their  work 
will  not  then  be  finished,  for  the  Canadian  officials  are  awaiting  them 
at  the  border,  prepared  to  take  them  over  and  direct  them  in  the 
same  manner  through  the  big  wheat  fields  of  western  Canada. 

It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  just  how  many  men  are  employed  in 
the  wheat  fields  in  this  manner,  as  they  are  not  known  as  individuals, 
and  are  employed  over  and  over  again;  but  the  total  placements  of 
harvest  hands  ior  the  States  of  Oklahoma  and  Kansas,  as  reported  by 
the  officer  in  charge,  were  18,511. 

As  an  instance  of  the  efficient  manner  in  which  this  work  has  been 
carried  on,  letters  have  been  received  from  chambers  of  commerce  and 
individuals  in  the  territory  concerned,  stating  that  not  a  Jjushel  of 
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wheat  has  been  lost  this  season  through  lack  of  sufficient  help,  a 
record  never  before  equaled  in  the  history  of  this  country.  This  con- 
dition is  all  the  more  worthy  of  note  because  of  the  very  great  short- 
age of  labor  of  all  kinds  in  the  country  and  particularly  of  labor 
available  for  farm  work. 

HEW8PAPS&  FARM  LABOR  AGEKCIES. 

On  April  19,  1918,  letters  were  addressed  to  daily  newspapers  in 
cities  of  20,000  or  over,  asking  their  aid  by  establishing  newspaper 
farm  labor  agencies,  each  paper  accepting  the  proposition  to  devote 
not  less  than  4  inches  of  space  in  each  issue  to  the  local  needs  of 
farmers  for  help.  Each  newspaper  was  asked  to  designate  a  member 
of  its  staff  as  its  farm  labor  agent,  who  would  be  appointed  by  the 
Government  at  a  salary  of  $1  per  year.  The  response  to  this  request 
was  most  encouraging,  and  subsequentlv  letters  were  addressed  to 
papers  in  towns  from  10.000  to  20,000  inhabitants. 

At  the  present  time  200  daily  newspapers  are  serving  with  the 
Farm  Service  Division  under  tnis  plan,  with  the  result  that  in  a 
great  many  instances  local  labor  shortages  have  been  materially  re- 
lieved and  this  service  has  been  brought  into  favorable  contact  with 
farmers  in  every  section  of  the  coimtry. 

XOTIOH-PICTITRE  XAHTTFACTURERS'  COOPERATIOH. 

Early  in  June  the  Farm  Service  Division,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Emergency  Farm  Labor  Section  of  the  Public  Service  Reserve, 
worked  out  a  plan  by  which  the  motion-picture  industry  could  be 
used  to  cooperate  with  the  Farm  Service  Division  in  the  matter  of 
securing  farm  labor.  The  motion-picture  manufacturers  were  asked 
to  run  weekly  trailers  (consisting  of  about  80  feet  of  film)  on  their 
news-service  films  and  special-feature  patriotic  films. 

Thirteen  of  the  leading  motion-picture  manufacturers  of  the  coun- 
try are  rendering  this  very  valuable  service  to  the  Government, 
and  through  this  medium  the  service  is  enabled  to  reach  many  mil- 
lions of  people  each  week.  This  service  represents  a  monthly  expense 
to  manufacturers  of  films  of  several  thousand  dollars,  and  the  spirit 
that  they  have  shown  in  cheerfully  making  this  financial  sacri- 
fice that  the  Government  may  be  served  through  them  during  this 
period  of  war  emergency  is  verv  commendable.  This  plan,  which  is 
enabling  the  service  to  reach  millions  of  Americans,  affords  an  oppor- 
tunity n)r  publicity  through  a  medium  that  as  a  general  proposition 
could  not  be  purchased  at  any  price. 

COOPERATIOH    OF    HATIOHAL    ORGANIZATIOHS    OF    FARX    AND    DAIRY 

INTERESTS. 

Negotiations  were  entered  into  looking  to  the  working  out  of  a 

Sractical  plan  by  which  the  Farm  Service  Division  could  have  the  un- 
ivided  support  of  national  organizations  of  farmers  and  cattlemen. 
Conferences  were  held  with  the  master  of  the  National  Grange,  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Farmers'  Union,  and  the  secretary  of  the  Na- 
tional Dairy  Union,  these  organizations  directly  representing  the  in- 
teresflts  of  many  million  American  farmers.    As  a  result  of  these  c(^- 
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ferenees  tbelieftdsjof  ^tiie  National  Qranffe,  Natianal  FiiEmers'TTiiion, 
and  J^ationol  Bair^TIiLion  agmd  joiiiily  on  a  man  €if  wide  practical 
farming,  stock-raising,  and  dbairy  experience  toTepreseitt^ihe  interests 
of  these  organizations  in:  the  working  out  of  plans  by  the 'Farm  Serv- 
ice Division.  The  representative  of  these  national  organizations  hn  < 
accepted  a  position  as  special  representative  in  the  Farm  Service  Di- 
vision, and  from  this  tmie  on  the  service  will  have  the  benefit  of  his 
counsel  and  advice  in  all  matters  directly  affecting  the  farm-labor 
situation. 

This  arrangement  puts  into  effect  a  dose  7)ractie8il  contact  oif  the 
Farm  Service  Division  with  cthe  organized  "farmei^  of  tixe  country-, 
and  will  xesiflt  in  ao^uving  their  whote^hearted  aupport. 

In  March  an  agreement  was  reached  with  >the  master  of  the 
National  Grange  whereby  the  cooperation^of  tthe:grangein  the  impor- 
tant work  of  enrolling  and  placing  farm  help  wafi  assured.  State 
Grange  secretaries  were  requested  to  have  eadh  subordinate  graiige 
i&ppoint  one  of  its  .members  to  act  as  farm  labor  ^gent,  -his  duties. 
primarily,  being  ta  canvass  the  members  of  such  grange  and  seoure  all 
applications  for  work  and  for  help.  Where  mo  oSier  farm  labor 
placing  machinery  was  at  hand  these  agents  were  requested  to  include 
the  surrounding  territory  in  their  canvass. 

One  hundred  and  twenty  grange  farm  labor  agents  have  been  ap- 
;pointed  and  ^nominations  ^or  more  are  being  reeei^d  daily.  These 
•appointments  are  being  continued  and  plans  are  being  made  for 
'Utilizing  to  a  greater  extent  ^^is  m^ans  of  assisting  the  !f armors 
'through  the  special  :represraitatiTes  of  tthe  oiational  :fiurm  and  fiaiiy 
organizatioixs. 

Xietters  have  »bean  sent  to  tthe  'C(»nmercial  organissations  of  the 
countij  asking  that  a  member  be  appointed  to  serve  as  iarm  labor 
agent  in  therterritory  embraced  by  each  organization,  his  duties  being 
ito  enroll  and  distribulTB  all  available  farmiielp  and  to^ive  the  farm 
labor  placing  worJc  of  the  United  States  £mplpvm«it  Servioe  wide 
^publicity  ?by  .every  possible  method,  so  that  the  dkrmers  may  become 
^better  ac()uainted  with  this  branch  of  the  -fiervioe  «nd  maha  greater 
use  of  itiin  filling  their  labor  needs. 

Many  of  the  commercial  organissations  of  the  country  alrea^  ave 
operating  free  employment  bureaus  and  oheerfully  add  fthe  xUAk  of 
farm  labor  placing  to  the  other  work  handled  by  them. 

TKBHan  TELEPHOXrS  JJIBaS  OBGAHIZATIOH. 

'One  of  the  .most  valuable  moons  ^et  ndevised  by  the  cFfeinn  Service 
Division  for  coming  into  direct  contact  with  fiarmers  k'thB  {Aantof 
GOQperation  with  the  8,§00  ruralvtdephone  lines,  mai^. of  whioh  lines 
are  owned  and  dinaoted  by  ihe  iarmens  ^theims^eB. 

'Under  this  plan  the  management  of  eaeh  of  these  M^hoaie 'lines 
has  been  asked. t<o  infltructthe  Of^rators  along  his  line, losing ':qu(et 
.periods  of  .the  di^yor  early  .eveniog,. to  call  ^p  leaoh -lavmer  at46ast 
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once  a  week  and  make  iDquiry  as  to  his  labor  needs.    Bequests  for 

farm  labor  received  by  the  telephone  oj^erator  are  referred  imme- 
ctiatdiy  to  the  examiner  in  dmrge  of  the  United  States  Emploj^^nent 
Sra*Tice  office  in  the  town,  or,  in  loie  eveaat  no  such  office  has  been  estab- 
lished, to  the  chamber  of  commeroe  or  new^aper  labor  representative. 
Where  tihere  does  wi0t  exist  in  the  immediafte  vicinity  a  mediam 
throu^  which  these  pe^nests  may  receive  prompt  attention,  the  oper- 
ators are  iMstructed  to  £le  the  a^ipElioation  with  the  postmaster,  who 
will  forward  it  to  the  nearest  United  States  employment  agency.  M 
immediate  need  of  help  by  the  f  arm^  is  imperati^  the  telephone 
opefrator  is  anthariEed  to  transmit  the  messa^  to  the  nearest  £>mploy- 
ment  Service  office,  charging  that  office  far  the  call. 

Two  thousand  one  hundred  and  eighty  favorable  replies  pledging 
enthusiastic  support  have  been  receiv^,  and  it  is  ^estimated  that,  when 
all  replies  hav^e  been  received,  ia  the  neighborhood  of  two  Tniilion 
farmers  will  have  been  put  in  close  touch,  over  the  telephone  lines, 
with  their  nearest  United  States  Employment  Service  offices.  Replies 
from  telephone  companies  have  been  indexed  as  received  and  the 
•originals  hnve  been  forwarded  to  the  various  district  superintendents 
to  be  passed  by  them  to  the  *Stat^  directors  and  on  to  the  United  States 
employment  office  neareBt  the  telephone  line.  This  procedure  puts  the 
8ervi<3e  in  close  perscwial  touch  witli  both  the  representatives  of  the 
telephone  <5ompftnieB  and  tie  f  aTmers.  The  index  m  the  Farm  Service 
Diviskm  is  being  carefully  talbwlated  so  that  cooperating  telephone 
■compamieB  may  he  reached  from  time  to  time  to  rendei'  specific  emer- 
gency service  or  to  gatfcer  information  that  may  he  desired, 

co0V£B:aTioH  wim  cAmmra  nnnnsTKT. 

Up<Hi  receipt  of  a  report,  on  May  16,  from  the  special  agent  in 
Maryland,  Delaware,  and  New  Jersey,  stating  that  a  demaaid  by  the 
oanning  interests  was  l)eing  made  ferr  106,000  laborers  in  Maryland 
to  handle  the  season's  crop,  the  Farm  Service  Division  began  a  care- 
tful  survey  of  conditions  in  tiwet  "State  and  in  -Delaware  and  New 
4Fersey.  Prom  the  questionnaire  seirt  out  it  appeared  that  in  addi- 
tion to  the  available  local  supply,  abottt  10,000  laborers  would  be 
.Tieeded.  On  June  25  tlie  special  agent  reported  that  Maryland 
would  Tequire  in  Ae  neighbornood  of  1,000.  As  the  labor  used  m  the 
canning  industry  consists  -largely  of  Poles^  Bohemians,  Litiiiuanians, 
and  Italians,  every  effort  is  being  made  to  induce  the  leaders  of  these 
races  to  cooperate  with  the  Departmeitt  in  encouraging  their  people 
to  take  work  in  the  adjoinii^  country  districts.  Close  cooperation 
with  the  Boys'  Working  Reserve  has  been  had  in  liandling  the  labor 
situation  in  the  i^anning  industry. 

Efforts  have  'been  successful  in  securing  from  the  Department  of 
Justice  a  ruling  which  permits  transportation  under  certain  restric- 
tions of  "  friendly  enemy  aliens  "from  one  section  to  anothei*.  This 
will  assist  very  greatly  the  handling  of  the  tomato  crop. 

The  social  a^ent,  under  date  ^  July  15,  imports  in  tbis  important 
food  production  section  enou^  ladbor  -on  hand  to  handle  all  the  crops 
and  to  Jiarvest  joid  thrash  the  wlieat.  Bv^ry  possajbls  step  is  being 
taken  to  meet  the  peak  load,  which  will  come  in  August  amd  Sep- 
tember in  the  liarvesting  of  tomatoes,  the  cutting  of  och^  and  tho 
(poeparation  of  land  ior  whattt  Digitized  by  Google 
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tnriTED  STATES  PTTBLIC  SERVICE  RESERVE  COOPERATION. 

The  Farm  Service  Division  has  been  working  in  close  cooperation 
with  the  Emergency  Farm  Section  of  the  United  States  Public  Serv- 
ice Reserve  in  the  effort  to  make  use  of  the  vacations  of  Government 
employees  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Through  this  joint  effort, 
304  volunteers  from  the  various  Government  departments  in  Wash- 
ington were  secured  and  are  being  distributed  in  the  near-by  sec- 
tions where  farm  labor  is  most  needed. 

Close  cooperation  has  existed  between  the  Farm  Service  Division 
and  the  Boys'  Working  Reserve,  and,  as  the  reserve  training  schools 
have  completed  the  emergency  training  of  boys  for  farm  labor,  they 
have  been  quickly  placed  in  service  through  the  activities  of  our 
agencies.  A  verj'  marked  influence  was  exerted  during  the  present 
year  on  the  farm  labor  situation  in  this  country  by  this  new  source  of 
farm  labor. 

UNITED  STATES  POST  OFFICE  AID. 

The  order  of  the  Postmaster  General  placing  at  the  disposal  of 
the  United  States  Employment  Service  all  postmasters  of  the  third 
and  fourth  classes  and  rural  carriers  to  act  as  labor  agents  has  con- 
tributed very  materially  to  the  efforts  of  the  Farm  Service  Division 
in  the  distribution  of  farm  labor.  The  support  received  from  the 
98,000  postmasters  and  rural  carriers  workmg  in  cooperation  with 
agents  of  the  United  States  Employment  Service  during  the  present 
year  has  been  an  important  factor  in  the  Farm  Service  machinery. 

OTHEB  COOPEBATINO  OBGAHIZATIOHS. 

Too  much  praise  can  not  be  given  to  the  practical  effectiveness  of 
the  work  accomplished  in  every  section  of  this  country  by  local 
organizations  of  business  men.  Councils  of  National  Defense,  Loyalty 
Leagues,  and  other  associations  organized  for  tiie  purpose  of  han- 
dling the  labor  problems  in  every  community.  Reports  from  labor 
agents  and  State  directors  from  practically  every  State  in  the  Union 
indicate  that  these  local  organizations  have  accomplished  very  prac- 
tical results,  in  many  cases  by  working  out  a  better  distribution  ot 
local  labor,  thus  succeeding  in  harvesting  all  crops  in  tlieir  localities 
without  calling  for  the  importation  of  any  labor. 

XEXICAH   XABO&    UCPOBTATION. 

In  April,  1918,  a  serious  shortage  of  labor  in  the  sugar-beet  sections 
resulted  in  the  evolving  of  a  plan  for  securing  Mexican  labor,  which 
is  admirably  adapted  to  this  work.  A  little  later  it  developed  ^at 
the  same  kind  of  labor  was  urgently  needed  in  the  cotton  and  fruit 
industries  in  Texas,  Arizona,  and  California,  followed  by  urgent 
calls  from  the  railroads  for  help  in  maintenance  of  way. 

Chief  of  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  importing  this  labor  was  the 
immigration  law.  All  these  matters  were  laid  l^fore  the  Secretary, 
and  on  June  12  he  issued  amendments  to  the  immigration  rules, 
suspending  the  literacy  test,  payment  of  the  head  tax,  and  the  con- 
tract-labor provisions  applying  to  any  alien  desiring  to  enter  this 
country  from  Mexico  for  agricultural  pursuits,  maintenance  of  way 
on  railroads,  or  lignite  coal  mining.    This  privilege  has  been  extended 
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to  incltide  all  forms  of  mining  and  all  Government  construction  work 
in  the  iStates  included  within  the  southern  department  of  the  United 
States  Army. 

The  suspensions  under  the  immigration  law,  applying  in  the 
original  order  to  border  ports  of  entry  only,  has  been  extended  to  all 
of  the  ports  on  the  Gulf  and  the  Atlantic  coast  as  far  north  as 
Charleston. 

Because  of  the  great  demand  for  this  labor  by  many  industries, 
an  unfortunate  situation  arose  whereby  many  of  their  representa- 
tives were  competing  against  one  another  along  the  border,  thus 
increasing  the  diflSculties  in  securing  Mexican  labor.  At  the  sug- 
gestion of  this  division  an  arrangement  has  been  provided  whereby 
the  Immigration  Service,  the  Employment  Service,  the  Railroad 
Administration,  and  the  sugar-beet  interests  each  have  desi^ated 
one  person  to  represent  its  individual  iivterests.  Other  indus- 
tries will  be  encouraged  to  coordinate  their  needs  and  select  one 
person  to  represent  fliem.  These  representatives  will  have  their 
headquarters  in  El  Paso  and  will  agree  upon  methods  to  be  used 
at  all  ports  of  entry  along  the  Mexican  border  district. 

DCPOBTATION    OF    BAHAKA    LABOR. 

In  March  the  Farm  Service  Division  was  enabled  to  secure  a  permit 
by  which  1,500  Bahamans  were  brought  into  this  country  and  as- 
signed to  the  trucking  and  gardening  interests  of  the  east  coast  of 
Florida.  The  permit  from  the  Immigration  Bureau  was  secured  for 
three  months,  but  subsequentlv  an  extension  was  secured  for  six 
months  following  October.  This  labor  seems  peculiarly  fitted  for 
work  in  Florida,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  Bahama  source  of  com- 
mon labor  can  be  drawn  on  to  some  extent  in  the  future. 

PLAHHING  AKD  PEBFECTIHO  OBGANIZATIOB. 

Tlie  Farm  Service  Division  has  under  way  many  plans  looking 
to  the  solution  of  the  farm  labor  problem,  which,  on  account  of  the 
time  the  service  has  been  instituted,  have  not  demonstrated  their 
practical  value  sufficiently  to  find  place  in  this  report.  The  organi- 
zation is  gradualljr  being^  perfected  in  each  State  and  there  is  every 
indication  that  this  division  will  develop  a  very  practical  service  for 
the  benefit  of  America's  farming  interests. 

DIVISIOir  OF  INFOBMATIOH,  ADMUnSTSATIOH,  ASB  CLEAILANCE. 

This  division,  since  its  creation,  has  been  under  the  charge  of 
T.  V.  Powderly.  Its  functions,  as  indicated  by  the  chart  hereinbefore 
mentioned,  comprise  supervision  of  the  following  sections:  Files, 
Personnel  and  Accounts,  Correspondence  and  Statistics,  Employ- 
ment, and  Standards  and  Inspection.  In  view  of  the  adnunistrative 
character  of  this  division,  its  chief  was  designated  Acting  Director 
General. 

The  necessarily  rapid  and  extensive  organization  of  the  Employ- 
ment Service  unavoidably  carried  with  it  an  immense  amount  of 
work  to  be  performed  by  this  division  and  the  various  sections  under 
its  jurisdiction.    The  greatly  increased  burden  suddenly  thrown 
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upon  die  FUm  Sedfcion,  the  Persmmel  emd  Aocounls  Seofion,  isd  the 
Correspondenoe  and  Statistics  Section,  has  been  met^  and  cbold  be 
met  only  by  the  constant  application  to  duty  and  untiring  efforts  of 
the  personnel  of  those  sections. 

PJS8QSNEL  SECTKOr. 

Frmn  October,  1917,  to  January^  1918,  the  personnel  work  K^as 
handled  under  die  immediate  direction  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  in 
conjunction  with  the  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Information.  On 
January  1, 1918,  appointments  w&s*e  issued  to  about  200  field  officers 
and  employees,  transfwring  them  from  the  Immigration  to  t^e 
Employment  Service,  tiius  enabling  them  to  devote  their  entire 
time  to  employment  work.  Wh^i  the  Emplojrment  Service  was 
established  early  in  January,  the  personnel  and  accounting  work 
was  carried  on  in  the  same  section,  but  the  service  increased  so 
rapidly  within  a  few  months'  time  as  to  render  it  advisable  to  sep- 
arate these  two  faa*ancbes,  whereupon  two  distinct  secti<Mis  were 
created,  namely  the  Personnel  Section  and  the  Acooui^  Section.  At 
the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  there  were  15  employees  in  the  Personnel 
Section.  The  work  was  considerably  handicapped  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  several  of  the  most  experienced  male  employees  were  called 
into  active  military  service,  whidi  resulted  in  the  neoeasity  of  train- 
ing new  appointees.  The  work  of  this  seddon  bas  been  imusQally 
ibeavy.  requiring  the  performance  of  mudi  oveErtims  sendee,  whicji 
was  cheerfully  r«odered  by  ihe  ^mpkr^ees  attached  thereto.  Over 
2,000  new  appointments  have  been  issued  during  the  six-mcmth  period 
from  January  1  to  June  30,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  ihtdt  the 
«iMT<espondenoe  in  connection  tiierewith  necessarily  would  be 
volummous. 

This  section  also  supervises  the  issuance  of  official  identification 
cards  and  the  supplying  to  field  officiBTS  of  tole^aph  identification 
cards  and  service  badges,  as  well  as  the  fumishmg  to  the  field 
iservice  of  cAcial  transportation  requests.  Theare  are  maintained  in 
this  division  card  index  files  showing  a  record  of  each  appointee, 
indicating  the  title,  salary,  and  official  positioiL 

AcooTUffTB  Bficnos. 

The  Accounts  Section  has  a  peisonnM  of  17,  inchiding  anditors, 
bookkeepers,  clerks,  and  stenographers.  A  larger  force  is  really 
needed,  and  difficulty  lias  been  met  in  procuring  employees  pos- 
s^ed  of  the  necessary  technical  knowledge  and  experience.  It  de- 
volves npon  this  section  to  audit  and  prepare  for  approval  and 
payment  aU  payrolls,  expense  vouchers,  and  miscellaneous  vouchers  of 
tiie  Enmlovioent  Swviee,  induding  the  Public  Service  Bes^rve  and 
B&ys'  Wondng  Beserve.  All  anthorixations  for  oontcacts,^  purchase, 
travel,  and  eixpenditures  of  all  kinds  are  prepared  in  this  division 
for  tiie  signature  of  <iie  IHreetor  General  and  approvid  of  tiie  Secre- 
tarv  of  the  Department. 

A  record  of  expenditorBS  is  kept  showii^  &»  natture  of  eadi  kern 
i^  BspoBKEm  and  the  condition  of  vbB  appropriadonB.  AScrtments  are 
made  as  reqidmd  by  law  and  monthly  statements  are  rendered  show- 
img  HiB  oanditioB  «f  4Mk  altotneAt    Xhtder  the  first  apprnpriatisay 
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^  War  Emei'geucy  Employment  Servic^l918,"  allotments  were  made 
by  items  or  nature  oi  expenditares.  .Under  ihe  second  appropria- 
tion, ^'National  Security  and  Defense  (ProductiTe  Labor)/'  the 
allotments  were  made  by  districts.  It  is  now  proposed  to  extend 
.the  allotment  system  and  set  aside  a  definite  sum  to  be  expended  in 
.each  State.  Monthly  reports  will  be  required  from  each  State, 
and  these  will  be  checked  and  con^pared  with  the  aceounts  kept  in 
.this  division,  with  a  view  of  showing  the  exact  cost  of  operating 
the  service  in  relation  ^o  the  .results  accon^lished. 

On  account  of  the  rapid  Jzrowth  of  the  Employment  Service  and 
the  inexperience  of  many  ^officers  and  employees  in  the^field,  a  large 
amount  of  correspondence  is  necessary  in  order  to  instruct  field 
officers  in  the  proper  and  legal  methods  of  making  expenditures  and 
the  preparation  of  vouchers  and  T^ports.  Rapid  progress  is  being 
made  in  this  work,  and  although  some  delays  have  occurred  in  the 
payment  of  accounts,  a  heartv  cooperation  and  an  eagerness 'to  learn 
ore  evident  on  the  part  of  all  coneemed. 

The  change  from  one  system  of  allotments  to  anotixer  has  occa- 
sioned some  confusion  and  delayed  the  rmaking  of  comprehensive 
i-eports  by  Ihis  division,  but  technicalities  and  unneceasary  details 
rare  not  ^permitted  to  impede  the  greater  aims  of  the  servioe. 

COEKESPOHBENCE  SECTION. 

This  section,  as  its  name  indicates,  is  engaged  in  work  of  corre- 
spondence. There  lis  intrusted  to  it  the  preparation  of  letters  to 
field  ofiicers  of  the  service  concerning  all  official  mattery,  with  the 
exception  of  those  relating  to  special  subjects. 

Letters  are  likewise  prepared  in  this  section  in  re^pcmse  to  eom- 
.munications  from  the  executive  and  legislative  branches  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  concerning  employment  matters  in  general.  The  wofk 
of  compiling  lists  of  war  contracts  and  transmitting  tthem  to  tbn 
apprqpriAtelield  officers  of  the  service  is  lodged  in  t&  Ciorre^pond- 
^nce  Sectixm. 

STATISTICAL  SECTION. 

The  statistical  work  carried  on  under  "this  section  has  included 
the  foUowinff: 

1.  A  weekly  survey  and  monthly  summary  x>t  reports  JErom  the 
^employment  offices. 

2.  The  tabulation  of  the  monthly  labor  status  repoirts. 

3.  The  tabulation  of  orders  for  unskilled  labor. 

Eeports  are  received  each  week  from  the  local  offices  which  have 
been  review^ and: summarized.  Theseiorm  a  basis  for  the. prepara- 
tion of  maps. and  charts ito  indicate  shortages  or. surpluses  in  the  six 
large  occupational  .^oups.  Copies  of  these  charts  are  transmitted 
to  the  dmartments  mterested. 

A  monthly  summary  of  activities  is  ^re^ared  and  mimeographed 
copies  thereof  are  disbibuted  to  the  administrative  offices,  l)oth  in 
Washington  and  in  the  field. 

Monthly  labor  status  reports  were  initiated  by  the  iUnited  States 
Tublic  Service  "Keserve  ss  a  means  of  collecting  data  not  o&erwise 
^available  in  regard  to  shortage  and  other/special  conditions  in  the 
skilled  trades  on  which  war  industries  particularly  depend.     A 
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monthly  statistical  summary  by  trades  and  ^o^raphical  districts  is 
prepared,  and  on  the  basis  of  such  summaries  it  is  planned  in  the 
near  future  to  prepare  charts  for  specific  trades  as  a  guide  to  the 
service  in  dealing  with  the  problems  of  skilled  labor.  Incidentally, 
considerable  information  on  wages  has  been  furnished  to  the  Clear- 
ance Division  and  to  a  representative  of  the  Industrial  Service  Sec- 
tion of  the  Ordnance  Department. 

The  tabulation  in  connection  with  unskilled  labor  is  a  part  of  the 
campaign  undertaken  toward  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Unskilled  Labor  Section.  Reports  have  been 
received  and  tabulated  from  about  5,000  firms  throughout  the  coun- 
try, showing  their  present  and  estimated  needs  for  unskilled  labor. 

WOMEN'S  DIVISION. 

During  the  period  covered  by  this  report  the  Chief  of  tjie 
Women's  Division  was  Mrs.  Hilda  Muhlhauser  Richards,  but  toward 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  she  resided  that  position  and  the  vacancy 
was  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Mrs.  Marsaretta  Neale.  At  the 
time  of  her  appointment  Mrs.  Neale  was  in  diarge  of  the  Women's 
Division  of  the  United  States  Employment  Service  in  New  York 
City  and  previously  had  been  in  charge  of  a  similar  division  in 
Newark,  N.  J.  ^ 

The  Women's  Division  has  been  engaged  since  its  creation,  on 
January  8,  1918,  in  meeting  the  woman  labor  situation  as  it  exists, 
and  in  attempting  to  maintain  normal  conditions  with  respect  to 
women's  worK,  so  far  as  that  can  be  done  under  the  stress  of  war. 
An  effort  to  recruit  women  workers  has  been  made  only  when  calls 
have  been  received  for  them. 

Local  women's  divisions  have  increased  in  number  from  9  on 
January  1,  1918,  to  55  on  July  1,  1918.  Placement  of  women  has 
been  carried  on  also  in  branch  ofiices  of  the  service  whenever  open- 
ings or  applications  have  been  listed.  Actual  placements  of  women 
reported  by  local  offices  for  the  last  six  months  of  the  fiscal  year  aro 
as  follows: 


January 9, 667 

February 7, 074 

March 7. 758 

April - 17, 442 


May 22,  S44 

June 19, 127 


Total- 


88,412 


Placements  in  the  majority  of  the  offices  have  consisted  largely  of 
women  for  industrial  or  domestic  work,  but  several  of  the  offices  have 
arranged  to  direct  to  employment  many  women  in  high-grade  cleri- 
cal and  secretarial  positions. 

On  April  1, 1918,  the  Women's  Collegiate  Section  of  the  Employ- 
ment Service  was  created  and  incorporated  into  the  Women's  Divi- 
sion. Since  at  time  calls  for  trained  women,  particularly  for  Gov- 
ernment war  work,  have  been  handled  by  that  section,  located  at  the 
headquarters  of  the  local  office  in  Washington.^  In  offices  which 
received  calls  or  applications  requiring  it,  cooperation  has  been  estab- 
lished with  such  agencies  as  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  noncom- 
mercial employment  agencies,  organizations  equipped  to  furnish 
trained  women  for  duty  in  connection  with  agriculture,  nursing, 
and  other  specialized  occupations. 
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U.  S.  EMPLOTMENT  SERVICE  BULLETIN. 

The  success  of  the  United  States  Employment  Service  in  its 
task  of  mobilizing  and  distributing  labor  for  war  production  depends 
largely  upon  the  degree  of  cooperation  given  by  the  employers  and 
employees  of  the  country  and  their  organizations  and  upon  the 
interested  and  eflScient  service  rendered  bv  its  entire  personnel. 
There  can  not  be  cooperation  and  interested  service  unless  there  is 
thorough  sympathy  and  understanding,  and  these  come  only  through 
a  clear  explanation  of  the  Employment  Service  and  its  program, 
particularly  the  day-to-day  developments. 

On  this  principle,  tlie  United  States  Employment  Service  began 
the  publication,  on  January  28,  1918,  of  a  weekly  organ  known  as 
the  U.  S.  Employment  Service  Bulletin.  Its  purpose  was  twofold. 
It  was  to  create  and  foster  an  intelligent  interest  and  loyalty  on  the 
part  of  every  officer  and  employee  of  the  Employment  Service  and 
the  officers  and  agents  of  the  JPublic  Service  Reserve.  It  also  was  to 
explain  to  the  employers  and  employees  of  the  Nation  the  purpose 
of  the  Employment  Service  and  show  how  they  might  give  a  prac- 
tical cooperation. 

In  both  these  respects  the  Bulletin  has  been  eminently  successful. 
It  has  grown  from  4  pages  and  a  circulation  of  1,000  to  16  pages  and 
a  40,000  circulation.  Copies  are  free,  but  the  circulation  list  is  care- 
fully kept  down  to  only  those  readers  definitely  interested  in  or 
affected  by  the  service  and  its  program.  It  now  reaches  every  branch 
office  and  the  chief  enrolling  agents  of  the  reserve,  every  chamber 
of  commerce  and  other  commercal  body,  employers'  and  employees* 
organizations,  employment  managers,  and  the  leading  war  manu- 
facturing establishments.  Since  the  Bulletin  contains  all  official 
orders,  rewritten  and  explained  so  as  to  be  completely  understood  by 
the  layman,  and  informative  matter  regarding  the  Employment 
Service,  it  is  used  weekly  by  hundreds  of  newspapers  and  other  pub- 
lications as  a  source  of  material  for  news  and  editorial  columns.  This 
greatly  increases  the  scope  of  the  circulation.  During  the  last  month 
of  the  fiscal  year  the  Bulletin  has  been  of  especial  value  in  explain- 
ing the  centralized  war  labor  recruiting  program  to  the  personnel 
of  the  Employment  Service  and  to  employers  and  employees. 

While  the  Bulletin  is  primarily  devoted  to  the  Employment  Serv- 
ice, it  endeavors  to  give  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  activities  of 
the  War  Labor  Administration  and  the  other  arms  of  the  Department 
of  Labor.  This  interdepartmental  phase  of  the  Bulletin's  work  has 
met  with  widespread  approval  on  the  part  of  war  manufacturers  and 
workers  and  resulted  in  a  better  understanding  of  the  whole  war  labor 
program. 

In  addition  to  publishing  the  Bulletin,  the  office  of  the  Bulletin 
is  concerned  with  the  preparation  of  reports  and  other  news  ma- 
terial concerning  the  Employment  Service  and  the  centralized  labor 
recruiting  program  desired  by  newspapers  and  periodicals.  It  serves 
as  the  clearing  house  for  all  matters  intended  for  publication  arising 
within  the  various  divisions  and  sections  of  the  Employment  Service* 
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Soon  after  the  United  States  Employment  Service  was  organized 
n«  a  distinct  entity  of  the  Department  of  Xiabor  the  need  was  found 
for  TendOTing  greater  service  to  manufacturers.  The  TFnrted  States 
Employment  "Service  was  remembered  orily  ^or  its  old  work  of  serv- 
ing 'the  nrnmigraitts  and  others  seeking  employment.  'Par  efficient 
service,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  this  idea  be  wiped  out  of 
the  minds  of  botih  the  employers  and  wagewoi*kers.  It  *was  there- 
upon determined  that  a  new  section  should  'be  organized  especially 
to  present  the  work  to  manufacturers  and  other  employers.  Hoger 
^y.  ^abson,  of  Wellesley  Hills,  Mass^,  was  selected  as  chief  of  this 
section. 

The  Manuiadturers'  Inquiry  Section  at  once  established  points  of 
corttiict  with  leading  manufacturers  in  the  250  largest  industrii^l  cen- 
ters of  the  United  States.  Through  these  key  men  the  purposes  of 
•the  'United  States  Eniployrtieitt  Service  were  explained  to  the  manu- 
*fiictmo:rs  of  the  TJnited  Stirtes.  The  cliief  of  that  section  also  estab- 
lished connection  with  newspapers,  chambers  erf  commerce,  and  pub- 
lic speakers.  Through  these  men  the  manufacturers  df  the  country 
have  been  informed  of  the  plans  and  purposes  of  the  service  4ina 
their  cooperation  has  been  secured. 

^On  Jtily  1,  1918,  Mr.  Bibson  was  appointed  chief  of  the  Informa- 
tion and  Education  Service,  a  new  service  operating  directly  under 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  whicn,to  a  Targe  extent, 'has 
taken  over  the  woric  off  the  Manufacturers'  Inquiry  Section  of  the 
United  States  Employment  'Service. 

FEBBO  srvmLtm. 

This  division  was  created  by  an  amendment  to  the  organization^ of 
the  'TTnited  States  Employment  Service,  as  evidenced  by  a  memornn- 
dum  «f rom  the  Secretary  of  Labor  bearing  date  of  February  22,  iM8, 
•carryiiyy  with  it  the  appointment  of  Giles  B.  Jackson  as -chief  of  said 
division.    He  assumed  charge  on  May  1, 1918. 

The  chief  of  the  division  then  proceeded  tOfpnepare  plans  for  its 
operation,  and  he  has  been  actively  at  work  in  f urthei'  preparation 
of  a  program  for  the. most  complete  and  efficient  utilization  of  Negro 
labor. 

Official  trips  have  been  made  to  many  States  for  the  purpose  at 
attending  conferences  and  discussing  .plaais  tfor  the 'mobilization,  em- 
{ployment,  and  housing  of  Kegro  labor.  In  this  wa^y  the  interest  ^of 
the-Negrorace-iiaS'been. aroused  and  their  •eoo[peration -secured. 

SEILIED  AND  ITNSEILLED  LABOS. 

Tn  May,  191^,  the  situation  with  respect  to  supplying  the  necessary 
rfkiUed  and  unskilled  labor  to  'Government  plants  and  private  con- 
cerns engaged  in  war  woi'k  became  so  acirte  that  special  sections 
wore  established  in  the  Director  General's  office  to  give  this  important 
jmatter  the  be^t  possible  attention. 

SKILLED  LABOB  SECTION. 

Attempt  was  first  made  to  secure  as  nearly  as  possible  an  idea  of 
the  needs  and  resources  of  the  country  with  respect  tO|Skilled  labor. 

)igitized  by  v 
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The  means  were  ii€»t  at  hand  for  securing  liiis  with  accuracy,  but 
through  the  PuMic  Service  Seserve  and  the  Employment  Service,  as 
well  as  €hroQgh  shipyard  Beports,  labor  sEtatns  reports,  and  the  indus- 
trial Illations  officcsre  of  the  Army  it  became  evident  at  an  early  date 
that  there  would  be  a  general  sbortage  of  men  in  certain  trades  most 
used  in  t3ie  production  of  war  malierial.  From  the  very  beginning 
the  shipyar<^  and  the  produotiom  division  of  the  Army  came  to  tfa^ 
Employment  Service  iac  help  in  securing  skiiled  labor.  .Until  the 
last  month  or  two  of  the  fiscal  year  most  of  tbeae  wants  could  be 
cared  for  by  local  offices  or  through  the  State  organizations.  AVith 
the  depletion  of  the  trades  caused  by  the  selective  service  act,  the 
demands  upon  the  employment  offices  became  greater  and  greater, 
until  it  was  evident  that  m  two  or  three  skilled  trades  there  would 
be  an  actual  dearth  of  men  to  complete  war  contracts. 

cooFSHATiev  ^gnrfi  xaboe  om^AHizjiTsraB. 

The  servioe  then  appealed  to  certain  labor  oTqganizations  through 
their  international  officers,  and  a  national  registration  in  these  trades 
was  started.  About  the  first  of  June  the  Government  contractors  b^ 
gan  to  find  serious  difficulty  in  securing  skilled  help,  wbich  State 
organizations  were  unable  to  supply.  Indeed,  the  needs  of  the  ship- 
yards aad  of  certain  contractors  were  so  great  that  it  was  ne«5essary 
to  call  on  the  entire  country  for  assistance,  and  in  order  to  augment 
the  supply  of  qualified  men  to  meet  critical  needs  that  were  develop- 
ing a  flying  squadron  of  men  experienced  in  some  of  the  trades  was 
organized  through  internatkmal  labor  organizations.  Only  particu- 
larly qualified  men  were  employed,  and  t^ese  men,  having  acquaint- 
ance and  influence,  w^e  for  a  time  able  to  move  a  very  large  number 
of  men  from  iienessential  work  to  places  where  they  were  needed. 

In  the  meantime  it  had  beoonte  apparent  that  the  operations  of 
the  draft  were  removing  from  industry  men  that  it  would  be  difficult 
cac  impossible  to  replace.  Thds  matter  was  studied  by  a  representative 
of  the  War  De^Ttm^,  and  arrangements  were  soon  made  lor  :Eur- 
loughing  men  of  certain  trades  from  the  Army  into  war  industry. 
As  this  report  is  being  written  it  is  apparent  that  unless  a  very  con- 
siderable number  cd  men  now  in  the  Army  can  be  furloughed  back  to 
industry  the  completion  of  Government  contracts  will  be  seriouafy 
delayed.  This  is  becoming  apparent  to  the  production  division  «f  th^ 
Army,  and  this  sectian  has  airan^ed  for  a  competent  force  to  handle 
with  discrimination  the  matter  of  furloughs. 

As  soon  as  the  survey  with  respect  to  unfidcilled  labor  is  completed, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  make  a  scientific  canvass  through  the  developed 
machinery  of  the  Employment  Service  for  men  in  certain  lines  ot 
trade,  in  order  to  secure  every  q^ualified  man  who  can  be  spared 
from  nonessential  or  less  essential  industries.  In  ih»  meantime  some 
requirements,  even  if  for  only  a  few  men,  must  be  passed  on  to 
Washington  and  a  system  of  clearance  is  being  established  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  care  of  this  increasing  and  miportant  feature  of 
the  work.  It  must  be  remembered  that  these  calls  are  largely  lor 
key  men,  who  must  be  seeuared  with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 
The  exigencies  of  war  woric  awd  tJie  avalandie  of  requesrta  for  help 
that  have  been  made  upon  this  section  have  made  it  impossible  to 
giv«  statistics.  The  placements  have  been  made  tlirougii^Oie  various 
offices  of  the  Employment  Service, 
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Aside  from  the  recruiting  and  placing  of  skilled  labor,  many 
problems  have  been  taken  up,  which  mclude  pirating  of  labor,  adver- 
tising, the  prevention  of  trouble  where  this  could  be  accomplished  in 
a  quiet  way,  giving  of  a  great  deal  of  miscellaneous  information 
requiring  contact  with  practically  all  of  the  Government  depart- 
ments, etc.  These  problems  also  include  the  study  of  placements  of 
returned  disabled  soldiers,  and  at  least  the  contemplation  of  the  utili- 
zation of  the  placement  machinery  of  this  service  when  the  soldiers 
return  to  America  after  the  war. 

UNSKILLED  LABOR  SECTION. 

Early  in  June  the  War  Labor  Policies  Board  (composed  of  repre- 
sentatives with  power  of  the  War,  Navy,  Labor,  and  Agriculture  De- 
partments, the  Shipping  and  War  Industries  Boards,  the  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation,  and  the  Food.  Fuel,  and  Railroad  Administra- 
tions) by  resolution  decided  that  "  all  recruiting  of  industrial  labor 
for  private  or  public  work  connected  with  the  war  shall  be  conducted 
through  or  in  accordance  with  methods  authorized  by  the  United 
States  Employment  Service." 

In  accordance  with  this  policy  of  centralization,  August  1,  1918, 
was  the  date  set  for  the  inauguration  of  unskilled  labor  recruiting 
through  the  Employment  Service  exclusively.  Exception  was  made 
for  unskilled  labor  recruiting  for  railroads,  farms,  and  nonwar 
work,  and  by  employee  in  war  work  employing  less  than  100  men. 
Upon  acceptance  of  this  decision  of  the  War  Labor  Policies  Board 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the  President  gave  his  approval  in  a  state- 
ment issued  June  17, 1918. 

The  Unskilled  Labor  Section,  upon  the  issuance  of  the  President's 
statement,  began  a  rough  approximation  of  the  potential  labor  sup* 
plies  in  each  State  and  the  securing  from  the  war  industries  of  the 
country  of  estimates  of  their  immediate  unskilled  labor  requirements 
and  their  needs  up  to  October  1.  The  total  of  the  needs  reported  up 
to  the  latter  part  of  July  of  the  next  fiscal  year  (1919)  will  be  the 
total  of  quotas  which  will  be  allotted  to  the  States  for  recruitment. 

During  the  latter  part  of  June,  1918,  there  was  begun  the  formu- 
lation of  a  system  of  State  Advisory  Boards,  Community  Labor 
Boards,  and  State  Organization  Committees,  with  joint  representa- 
tion of  employers,  employees,  and  the  United  States  Employment 
Service,  to  assist  in  the  recruiting  of  unskilled  labor  for  war  work 
and  in  the  further  extension  of  uie  machinery  of  the  Employment 
Service  throughout  the  country. 

The  texts  of  the  recommendation  of  the  War  Labor  Policies  Board, 
of  the  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  transmitting  it  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  of  the  President's  i)rocTamation,  and  of 
the  regulations  of  the  service  issued  in  connection  therewith  are  as 
follows : 

RECOMMENDATION  OF  THE  WAR  LABOR  FOUCIES  BOARD. 

Where  as  the  efficient  prosecution  of  the  war  requires  that  aU  war  industries 
be  supplied  promptly  and  adequately  with  competent  workers ;  and 

Whereas,  in  order  to  meet  the  present  demands  for  labor,  both  skilled  and 
unskilled.  In  war  work,  to  insure  that  future  requirements  be  filled  without 
delay,  to  eliminate  competitive  inroads  by  one  war  Industry  upon  the  labor  of 
another,  to  reduce  turnover,  and  to  equalize  so  f ar  aa  possible  the  drain  of 
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labor  from  employers  engaged  in  tasks  less  essential  in  time  of  war,  it  has 
come  to  be  recognized  by  the  industries  of  the  country,  that  it  is  necessary  to 
centralize  all  labor  recruiting  activities  in  one  responsible  department  of  the 
Federal  Government. 
Jt  is  hereby  resolved : 

I.  All  recuiting  of  industrial  labor  for  public  or  private  work  connected  with 
the  war  shall  be  conducted  through  or  in  accordance  with  methods  authorized 
by  the  United  States  Employment  Service.  The  present  working  agreement 
between  the  Departments  of  Labor  and  Agriculture  relating  to  recruiting  of 
farm  labor  shall  not  be  affected  hereby. 

II.  The  full  power  of  the  Government  shall  be  exercised  through  such  agency 
to  supply  all  the  labor  requirements  of  war  industry  and  by  means  of  volunteer 
recruitment  to  transfer  men  to  such  extent  as  may  be  necessary  from  nonwar 
to  war  work. 

III.  This  program  shall  be  put  into  effect  gradually,  by  first  applying  it  to 
unskilled  labor,  and  thereafter  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  skilled  labor.  At 
the  outset  general  authorization  may  be  ^ven  (a)  for  hiring  unskilled  labor 
without  solicitation,  (d)  for  recruiting  labor  for  railroads,  farms,  and  nonwar 
work,  and  generally  by  employers  whose  full  working  force  will  not,  with  the 
addition  of  the  labor  recruited,  exceed  100,  and  (c)  for  recruiting  skilled 
labor.  Such  authorizations,  by  the  United  States  Employment  Service  shall  be 
given  under  regulations  to  be  approved  by  the  War  Labor  Policies  Board, 
calculated  to  prevent  the  taking  of  men  needed  in  other  war  industries  or  on 
the  farms. 

IV.  All  Government  departments  and  private  employers  engaged  In  war  work 
should  furnish  to  the  United  States  Employment  Service  a  complete  statement 
of  their  needs  for  unskilled  labor  and  make  such  supplementary  r^x)rts  as 
may  be  requested  of  them.  All  the  Government  departments  r^resented  on 
the  War  Labor  'Policies  Board  should  assist  in  every  way  in  securing  such  in- 
formation. 

V.  An  immediate  campaign  to  secure  the  unskilled  labor  needed  in  war  work 
shall  be  made  by  the  United  States  Employment  Service.  Recruiting  for 
such  purposes  in  each  State  shall  be  limited  to  quotas  of  the  total  demand,  calcu- 
lated on  the  basis  of  principles  to  be  recommended  by  the  United  States  Em- 
ployment Service  and  approved  by  the  War  Labor  Policies  Board.  All  recruiting 
shall  be  conducted  so  that  withdrawals  from  nonwar  Industries  shall  be  dis- 
tributed as  equitably  as  is  practicable. 

YI.  Distribution  of  the  workers  recruited  shall  aim  at  transfers  for  the 
shortest  possible  distances,  and  at  the  utilization  of  local  suppiy  as  far  as  pos- 
sible to  meet  local  war  needs. 

VII.  For  the  purpose  of  equalizing  the  strain  of  transfers  and  adjustments  of 
labor  within  local  industrial  communities,  the  United  States  Employment  Serv- 
ice shall  encourage  the  formation,  under  its  guidance,  of  community  boards, 
upon  which  there  shall  be  an  equal  representation  of  labor  and  of  management, 
and  shall  cooperate  fully  with  such  boards  in  securing  local  quotas. 

VIII.  The  War  Labor  Policies  Board  shall  appoint  a  committee  on  labor 
priorities  to  direct  the  United  States  Employment  Service  as  to  the  questions 
which  may  arise  when  the  available  supplies  of  any  kind  of  labor  are  inade- 
quate to  meet  the  immediate  demands ;  such  committee  shall  in  general  follow 
the  priorities  determined  by  the  War  Industries  Board. 

IX.  The  primary  effort  to  enforce  the  foregoing  program  shall  be  through 
public  presentation  of  the  need  of  compliance  with  it  as  a  war  necessity.  The 
fun  authority  of  the  departments  of  the  Government  represented  on  the  War 
Labor  Policies  Board,  including  the  power  to  cut  off  supplies,  should  be  exer- 
cised as  far  as  necessary.  The  United  States  Employment  Service  shall  provide 
all  the  requisite  machinery  for  the  continuous  enforcement  of  the  foregoing 
program,  and  tiie  prompt  report  of  any  interferences  therewith.  A  committee 
of  the  War  Labor  Policies  Board  shall  be  appointed  with  authority  to  investi- 
gate reports  of  failure  to  comply  with  such  program,  and  to  recommend  appro- 
priate action  by  the  proper  department  of  the  Government 

WAR  LABOR  POLICIES  BOARD. 

Felix  Frankfurter,  Department  of  Labor,  ChairmaOi 

G.  I.  Christie,  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Howard  Coonley,  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation.  ^^  ^ 

James  P.  White,  Fuel  Administration.  Digitized  by  LjOOQIC 
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^Franklin  D.  RiMHBevelt,  "Navy  I>9partmeiit 

Robert  P.  'Baas,  Shipping  Board. 

Stanley  King,  War  Department. 

Hugh  Frayne,  War  Industries  Board. 

M.  B.  Hammond,  Pood  Administration. 

W.  I.  Tyler,  Hailroad  Administration. 

William  Xi.Chenery, 'Committee  on  Public  Information. 

L.  C.  Marshall,  Advisory. 

Howard  F.  PerkinB,  Advisory. 

Max  Lowenthal,  Secretary. 

.LETTER  FROM  THE  SECRETARY  OF  IiABOR  TO  THE  FRESIDBNT. 

JUNB  15,  1918. 

My  Deah  Mb. 'Prjcsideict  :  Our  increasing  militaryeneBgles -are  iputting  strains 
upon  induRtry  which  call  for  the  most  careful  husbanding  of  our  man  power. 
We  can  no  longer  leave  our  labor  supply  to  ttie  unregula ted  forces  of  coo^eti- 
tion,  nor  even  to  the. patriotic  efforts  of  diverse  agencies  of  the  Qovernment  un- 
related to  a  eomprehensive  i)olicy  and  unified  direction.  Tliereis  an  increasing 
shortage  of  untskilled  labor  tor -war  projects,  .and  iikewifie  a  shortajgein  certain 
classes  of  skilled  workers.  The  needed  labor  must  be  secured  for  war  industrleB 
by  drawing  upon  nonessentifd  or  lees  essential  industries.  At  ipresent  this  -is 
done  largely  at  haphazard.  A  dispensable  industry  competes  for  the  labor  of 
an  essential  plant;  instances  are  frequent  where  one  ^Government  projeet  se- 
cures men  at  thee^ipense  of  another.  As  a  result,  the:kibor  turnover  is: alarm- 
ingly .great,  with. a  loss  in  war  efficiency  which  we  can  not  afford.  Kot  the  least 
of -tlie  consequences  of  the  existing  Situation  is  its  effiect  upon  the  morale  of 
•workers  in  the  restlessness  which  it  produces  and  even  encourages. 

These  are  largely  the  natural  consequences  of  subjecting  to  a  new  terrific 
strain  existing  agencies  and  old  attitudes  of  mind.  We  can  no  hmger -Bubmit 
to  these.  (The  first  problem  therefore,  to  which  the  War  tLabor  Polidce  Board 
addressed  itself  was  the  formulation  of  a  plan  to  eeutraliae  the  recruiting  of 
«o-called  nnskiUed  labor  and  thus  to  insure  .the  fuUest  use  of  ouch  labor  to  Use 
needs  of  the  war.  I  am  glad  to  report  ^to  you  'that  .the  boiord  (has  arrived  at  a 
plan  which  embodies  tlie  opinion  of  every  production  department  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  is  supported  by  the  thought  of  i^^iressntatives  of  indutti^  and 
labor  who  have  been  in  our  counsel  in  working  out  this  probl«n. 

The  essenee  of  the  j^lan  is  the  recognition  that  one  eentralisEed  national  agency 
is  demanded  for  recruiting  the  workers  for  the  Natlon^a  war  needs;  that  the 
United  States  Bn^loyment 'Service  of  this  department  is  thengency  appnH>rt- 
ate  for  this  task:  that  adequate  resources  must  be  given  to  this  service •  and  mr- 
iiBspondlng  effectiveness  must  be  secured  to  enable  It^to  dlaefaarge  tbe  :re9oii8i- 
bility.  AecordiQgly  every  department  of  the  Government,  tfaroi^h  tlie  otrength 
at  its  disposal,  whether 'it' i)e  by  the  meetttni«n  of  eontzast  or  1^  shutting  off 
^raw  material  from  a  recalcitrant  industry,  is  pledged  to  the  enforcement  of  this 
vplan.  it  will  mean,  of  coorae,  that  thereafter  all  private  ectei^rlee  in^aecarin^ 
-labor  on  a  '6ut)Stflnttal  scale  will  be ,  prohibited  by  the  full  authortfey  at  (the  dis- 
;poBal  Of  the  Government.  Time  must  be  given  to  make  the; needed  adjustment, 
and  therefore  it  has  been  deemed  wise  to  postpone  the  instaliation  of  ti»  b0w 
(plan :  until  August  1,  .1916. 

I  write  you  thus  at  length  l>eoauee  the  .proper  mobilization  and  dftstribation 
•«f  labor  are  themselves  part  of  a  fruitful  and  just  national  labor  poiiogr,  anfl 
'Without  these  we  can  not  (hope  tor  progress  in  theiw)lution  of  otlier  tabor  Qnes- 
tions  that  oall  ^for  ^ettlenient  The^suecess  of  the  plan  is  therefore  Indiapem- 
.'attle.  'While  it  may  «nconnter  obstruction  because  of  minor  selfiah  interettfes 
which  it  must  dffend,  ^e  need  not  anticipate  serious  diflleulttes  If  the  public 
mind  is  fully  aiiprised  and  the  Nation's  understanding  of  *  our  purposes 'Is  en- 
listed. The:PolicieB  Board  thsiefione' deemed  the  public  announcement  of  ^this 
program  of  sufficient  mational  importance  to  deserve,  and  indeed  to  call  for,  its 
proclamation  by  you.  I  share  this  conviction  and  join  in  this  recommendation 
of  the  Policies  Board.  I^strons^  hqpe  .that  ?  the  need  of  this  action  wUl  com- 
mend itself  to  your  wisdom. 
Faithfully,  yours, 

W,3.  WoBOK,  £te«relary. 

The  PBEsmENT, 

The  WhUe  Howe.  ^       _  O  r\c^ci\c> 

Digitized  by  VjOOV  VC 
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FBOCIAICATION  JfT  TBS  FBBBIDSIIT  OV  THE  UNITED  STATES  OV  AMERICA. 

For  moce  than  a  year  It  has  been  onr.ptlde  that  not  our  Armies  and  Navies 
only  but  our  whole  people  is  engaged  in  a  righteous  war.  We  have  said  re- 
peatedly that  industry  plays  as  essential  and  honorable  a  rOle  in  this  great 
struggle  as  do  our  military  armaments.  We.  all  recognize  the  truth  of  this,  but 
we  must  Also  see  its  necessary  in^plications— -namdly,  that  industry,  doing  a  vital 
-tBLSk  for  the  Nation,  must  rec^ve  the.  support  and  assistance  of  the  Nation.  We 
must  recognize  that  it  Is  a  natural  demand— almost  a  right  of  anyone  serving 
his  coimtry,  whether  employer  or  employee — to  know  that  his  service  is  being 
used  In  the  most  ^ectlve  manner  possible.  'In  the  case  of  labor  this  wholesome 
desire  has  been  not  a  little  thwarted  owing  to  the  changed  conditions  which 
war  has  created  in  the  labor  mavbet 

There  has  been  much  confusion  .as  to  essential  products.  There  has  been 
ignorance  of  conditions— men  have  gone  hundreds  of  miles  in  search  of  a. job 
and  wages  which  .th^  might  have  iound  at  their  doors.  Employers  holding 
Government  contraets  of  the  highest  importance  have  competed  for  workers 
with  holders  of  similar  contracts,  and  even  with  the  Government  itself,  and 
have  oonducted  expensive  campaigns  for  recruiting  labor  in  sections  where  the 
8iu>ply  of  labor  was  alroady  exhausted.  California  draws  its  unskilled  labor 
from  as  far  east  as  Buffalo,  and  New  York  from  as  far  west  as  the  Mississippi. 
TChus  labor  has  been  induced  to  move  fruitlessly  from  one  place  to  another,  con- 
gesting the  railways  and  losing  both  time  and  money. 

Such  a  condition  is  unfair  alike  to  employer  and  employee,  but  most  of  all 
to  the  Nation  Itself,  whose  existence  is  threatened  by  any  decrease  in  Its  pro- 
ductive power.  It  is  obvious  that  thlA-sitnatimi  can  be  clarified  and  equalized 
by  a  central  agency — the  United  fitates  JBhoployment  Servlee  of  the  Department 
of  Labor,  with  the  counsel  of  the  War  Labor  Policies  Board  as  the  voice  of  all 
the  industrial  agencies  of  the  Govemmeut  Sncha  central  agency  must  have 
sole  direction  of  all  recruiting  of  civilian  workers  in  war  work ;  and,  in  taking 
over  this  «reat  responsibility,  must  at  the -same  time  have  power  to  assure  to 
essential  industry  an  adequate  supply  of  labor,  even  to  the  extent  of  withdraw- 
ing workers  from  nonessential  production.  It  must  also  protect  labor  from 
insincere  and  thoughtless  appeals  made  to  it  under  the  plea  of  patriotism,  and 
assure 'it  that  when  it  is.a^^  to  volunteer  in  some  priority  industry  the  need 
is  real. 

Therefore  I,  Woodrow  Wiknn,  President  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
solemnly  ui^  all  employers  enga^;Bd  in  war  work  to  refrain  after  Aogast  1, 1918, 
from  recruiting  imakilled  labor  in  any  manner  except  throui^  this  central 
agency.  I  urge  labor  to  respond  as  loyally  as  hentofare  to  any  oUls  issued 
by  this  agency  for  vohintai^  enlistment  in  eBsentlal. industry.  And  I  ask  them 
both  alike  to  rem^uber  that  no  •aaeriflce  ^wiU  ha^e  been  In  vain  tf- we  are  able 
to  prove  beyond  all  question  that  the  hti^iest  and  best  ^lonneff  efficiency  is  the 
4Vontaneous  osepecetion*  ef  a  free  peeple. 

IWOOBiaOW  WXL0ON, 

The  White  Hoxrsie. 

17  June,  1918. 

TEXT  or  BEQULATIONS  OOVBBINO  .0BZV13UI.  BBGBUIXINO  SBOOBAiC. 

1.  ^y  empUfyen  In  loar  tcofk. 

To  miiiimlze  the  danger  xyf  in^opruption  to  war  work  in  effecting  the  (Change 
from  prennt  eonapetttive  methodB  of  labor  recruiting,  the  Government  central 
labor  jnecvuittng  program,  as  heretofore  announced,  provides  that  at  the  outset 
employers  may  continue  to  hire  unskilled  laborers  who  apply  for  work  without 
solicitation,  and  that'  private  field  forces  may  be  utilized  under  control  of  the 
United  States  Employment  Service. 

In  order  that  the  United  States  Employment  Service  may  be  as  effective  as 
possible  it  Is  highly  important  that  all  emi^toyers  engaged  In  war  work  keep 
■the  local  office  of  the  United  States  "Bmi^oeaiient 'Service  informed  'from  day  to 
daty  of  their  eouict  .needs  for  uaakiUed  labor. 

The  regulations  which  govern  .private  trecniiting. are  as  follows: 

{RecruUing  rsgiOaUoiu. 


1.  Employers  miq^  eontinoe  ix>  tliiiB  mniasm  ^wfao  eppl^  ^at  ^the^i^lBiit  without 
Eolicitatiai),  direct  or  indisect  (^ r\r\n\o 
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2.  The  Federal  director  of  employment  In  each  State  is  authorized  to  grant 
permission  to  employers  to  use  their  own  field  agents  for  recruiting  unslcllled 
workers  under  his  direction  and  control  for  war  industries  located  within  the 
State. 

3.  Permission  to  recruit  unskilled  laborers  In  States  other  than  the  one  in 
which  the  work  is  located  may  be  secured  from  the  Director  General  of  the 
United  States  Employment  Service  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Federal 
director  of  employment  for  the  State  in  which  the  men  are  needed.  Such  per- 
mission will  be  communicated  by  the  Director  General  to  the  Federal  directors 
for  the  States  in  which  the  labor  is  needed  and  from  which  It  Is  to  be  recruited. 

Transportation  of  workers. 

4.  No  unskilled  labor  may  be  transported  from  one  State  to  another  without 
authorization  from  the  Director  General,  to  be  secured  by  application  through 
the  Federal  director  of  employment  for  the  State  in  which  the  labor  is  recruited. 
No  laborers  may  be  moved  from  one  employment  district  to  another  within  a 
State  without  authorization  from  the  Federal  director  of  employment  for  the 
State. 

5.  Employers  who  receive  permission  to  transport  workers  from  one  State  to 
another  or  from  one  district  to  another  within  any  State  must  file  a  statement 
with  the  nearest  Employment  Service  office  of  the  number  of  men  transferred, 
the  wages  offered,  and  other  terms  and  conditions  of  employment  promised  to 
the  men. 

No  fee  agencies  or  advertising, 

6.  Employers  who  are  permitted  to  use  their  own  field  agents  for  recruiting 
labor  must  in  no  case  use  any  fee-charging  agency  or  use  any  agents  or  labor 
scouts  who  are  paid  for  their  work  on  a  commission  basis. 

7.  All  advertising  for  unskilled  labor,  whether  by  card,  poster,  newspaper, 
handbill,  or  any  other  medium,  is  prohibited  after  August  1,  1918.  This  applies 
to  all  employers  engaged  wholly  or  partly  In  war  work  whose  maximum  force, 
including  skilled  and  unskilled  laborers,  exceeds  100. 

Recruiting  skiUed  lahor. 

No  restrictions  are  for  the  time  being  placed  upon  employers  engaged  in  war 
work  in  recruiting  their  own  skilled  labor,  other  than  that  they  should  so  con- 
duct their  efforts  as  to  avoid  taking  or  causing  restlessness  among  men  who 
are  already  engaged  in  other  war  work,  Including  railroads,  mines,  and  farms, 
as  well  as  work  covered  by  direct  and  subcontracts  for  departments  of  the 
United  States  Government. 

Federal  directors  of  the  United  States  Emplo3rment  Service  for  the  several 
States  are  Instructed  to  give  every  possible  assistance  to  employers  engaged  In 
war  work  who  desire  to  recruit  skilled  labor. 

Employers  In  war  work  are  at  present  under  no  restrictions  as  to  advertising 
for  skilled  labor,  other  than  that  all  advertising  should  be  designed  and  con- 
ducted so  as  to  avoid  creating  restlessness  among  men  in  war  work  (as  above 
described). 

II.  Employers  in  nonicar  work. 

Nonwar  Industries  should  not  offer  superior  Inducements  or  in  any  other  way 
undertake  to  compete  for  labor  with  the  Government  or  with  employers  engaged 
in  war  work  (as  above  described).  Observance  of  the  letter  and  spirit  of  this 
provision  is  necessary  for  the  efficient  prosecution  of  the  war.  Methods  of 
recruiting  and  of  advertising  which  do  not  offend  against  it  are  permitted. 

U.  S.  Employment  Sebvigb. 
J.  B.  Densmobe, 

Director  QeneraU 
August  1,  1918. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoinff  that  the  recruitment  and  dis- 
tribution of  skilled  and  unskilled  labor  is  destined  to  become  of  ex- 
treme importance,  as  well  as  to  involve  a  mass  of  detail.  As  this 
matter  developed,  the  wisdom  of  the  policy  adopted  by  the  United 
States  Employment  Service  at  the  outset — for  the  functioning  of 
its  machinery  and  the  carrying  out  of  the  war  labor  supplying  pro- 
-am by  centralized  administration  at  Washington  ana  decentral- 
ized operation  with  the  State  as  the  unit — ^became  more  and  more 
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apparent.  With  a  view  to  securing  the  best  possible  organization 
for  carrying  out' this  program,  a  committee  of  employment  experts 
accepted  the  invitation  of  the  Director  General  to  come  to  Wash- 
ington and  give  him  the  benefit  of  their  experience  and  assistance 
in  formulating  plans  and  machinery  for  effectively  dealing  with 
the  tremendous  undertaking.  The  chairman  of  the  committee  was 
Fred  C.  Croxton,  Federal  Director,  U.  S.  Employment  Service  for 
Ohio.  The  other  members  of  the  committee  were  M.  M.  Jones, 
director  of  personnel,  Thomas  A.  Edison  (Inc.) ;  D.  R.  Kennedy, 
director  of  industrial  relations.  Hog  Island  Shipyard;  C.  H.  May- 
hugh.  Associate  Federal  Director,  U.  S.  Employment  Service  for 
Ohio;  W.  F.  Maxwell,  Assistant  Federal  Director,  U.  S.  Employment 
Service  for  Ohio ;  T.  J.  Duffy,  chairman  of  Industrial  Comniission 
of  Ohio ;  W.  H.  Winans,  employment  manager.  National  Carbon  Co., 
(Inc.) ;  W.  M.  Leiserson,  professor  of  political  economy,  Toledo 
University,  Toledo,  Ohio;  and  Ealph  G.  Wells,  employment  man- 
ager, E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  Co. 

In  order  that  the  aforesaid  policy  of  centralized  administration 
and  decentralized  operation  might  be  still  more  closely  followed,  the 
Director  General  authorized  a  readjustment,  including  several 
changes  in  the  organization  of  the  Employment  Service,  The 
changes  involved  were  ordered  by  the  Director  General,  with  the 
approval  of  the  department,  after  weeks  of  study  of  the  internal 
organization  of  the  Employment  Service  by  the  aforesaid  committee 
of  employment  experts. 

In  substance  these  changes  consist  of  the  abolition  of  the  system 
of  13  employment  districts  and  the  gradual  elimination  of  the  dis- 
trict superintendencies ;  the  centering  of  responsibility  for  the  field 
organization  on  the  Federal  Directors  of  employment  for  the  States; 
the  institution  of  uniform  methods  of  office  operation;  and  the  re- 
alignment of  the  administrative  work  of  the  Director  General's 
office  at  Washington  into  five  divisions,  each  in  charge  of  a  director. 
All  correspondence  and  other  dealings  with  Washington  by  the 
Federal  Directors  and  others,  however,  will  be  exclusively  with  the 
Director  General. 

The  purpose  and  policy  of  the  United  States  Employment  Service 
are  defined  by  the  Director  General  as  follows : 

1.  The  purpose  of  the  United  States  Employment  Service  under  the  war 
emerponcy  program  is  to  create  an  organization  which  will  bring  the  worker 
and  the  position  together  in  the  manner  best  serving  the  national  interests. 

2.  The  administrative  unit  of  the  United  States  Employment  Service  will  be 
the  State.  The  work  in  each  State  will  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  Federal 
Director.  Federal  dlre(?tors  for  States  will  report  to  the  Director  General  of 
the  United  States  Employment  Service  and  will  be  held  responsible  by  him  for 
results  in  their  respective  States. 

3.  The  United  States  Employment  Service  Is  a  national  service  and  therefore 
the  national  Interests  will  at  all  times  prevail.  The  employment  service  in  each 
State  should  be  condu^^ted  on  a  cooperative  basis  between  the  State  and  Nation ; 
and  each  State  should  ultimately  be  expected  to  share  the  expense  with  the 
Federal  Government, 

4.  Employment  offices  will  be  established  through  the  Federal  Director  for 
the  State  in  such  places  as  conditions  may  warrant.  Superintendents  will  be  in 
charge  of  such  employment  offices  and  will  report  to  the  Federal  Director  for 
the  State  in  which  located. 

5.  Every  employee  of  the  Employment  Service  will  be  'expected  to  render 
efficient  service  and  conform  to  good  employment  practices.  Merit  will  be  the 
basis  for  promotion  and  every  effort  will  be  made  to  fill  the  better  positions  in 
the  service  from  within  the  organization.  Digitized  byGoOQlc 
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ADMDnSTBATiyE  OFFICES. 

Under  this  readjustment  the  Director  General's  office  at  Washing- 
ton is  now  known  as  the  Administrative  Offices  and  in  place  of  the 
hitherto  existing  divisions  and  sections  there  have  been  established 
five  divisions  which  more  comprehensively  cover  the  functions  of 
the  Administrative  Offices.  The  specialized  work  performed  by  the 
former  divisions  and  sections  will  be  carried  on  under  one  or  more  of 
these  new  divisions.  These  divisions  and  their  temporarily  appointed 
directors  are: 

1.  Control  Division,  Luther  C.  Steward,  Director. 

2.  Field  Organization  Division,  William  E,  Hall,  Director. 

3.  Clearance  Division,  Sanford  H.  E.  Freund,  Director. 

4.  Personnel  Division,  W.  H.  Winans,  Director. 

6.  Information  Division,  A.  D.  Chiquoine,  jr.,  Director. 

FT7NCTI0KS  07  DIVISIONS. 

Control  Division, — ^Preparation  of  all  general  and  special  orders; 
supervision  of  the  field  organization  attached  directly  to  the  adminis- 
trative offices;  mails  and  files;  general  correspondence;  reports  from 
the  Federal  directors  for  the  States  and  research  and  statistical 
work;  property  and  supplies  for  the  administrative  offices  and  the 
field  organization ;  auditing  and  supervision  of  expenditures  and  ac- 
counts. 

Field  Organization  Division. — Creation  and  perfection  of  an 
efficient  system  of  employment  offices  in  each  State ;  organization  of 
the  State  advisory  boards  and  community  labor  boards;  supervision 
of  the  work  of  the  Public  Service  Reserve  and  Boys'  Working  Re- 
serve (whenever  possible  merging  these  with  the  employment  service 
organization  in  each  State) ;  obtaining  proper  facilities  for  women's 
and  farm-labor  departments  in  local  offices  (these  to  be  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  local  superintendents  and  the  organization  work  to 
be  carried  out  through  the  Federal  directors) ;  creation  of  special 
facilities  or  departments  for  such  other  classes  of  workers  as  may 
need  specialized  handling. 

Clearance  Division, — Distribution  of  requests  for  labor  among  the 
States  accordinjj  to  their  proper  share  of  workers  to  be  f urnisned ; 
reports  concerning  the  supply  of  and  the  demand  for  workers 
(this  information  to  be  redistributed  to  the  Federal  directors) ; 
reference  of  orders  for  help  from  employers  to  the  Federal  directors 
for  the  States  in  which  they  ori^inat€  and  reference  of  orders  from 
Federal  directors  to  other  localities  as  necessary  (together,  with  full 
information  regarding  all  important  matters  relating  to  the  transfer 
of  workers) ;  arrangement  or  transportation  details  prior  to  giving 
information  to  the  Federal  directors. 

Personnel  Division, — Appointments  and  personnel  records  (in- 
volving handling  of  emplovment  for  the  administrative  offices,  in- 
vestigating requests  for  help  from  divisions  of  the  administrative 
offices,  investigating  applicants  for  employment  with  the  United 
States  Employment  Service,  maintaining  individual  records  of  all 
employees  of  the  Employment  Service,  and  assisting  the  Federal  di- 
rectors for  States  in  getting  help) ;  developing  plans  for  and  super- 
yicng  the  training  of  employees  of  the  United  States  Employment 
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Service;  developing  a  classification  of  occupations  and  promoting 
the  use  of  uniform  terminology  in  the  Employment  Service  offices ; 
developing  standard  tests  and  supervising  their  use  in  the  placement 
work  of  the  Employment  Service. 

Information  Division, — Publication  of  the  United  States  Employ- 
ment Service  Bulletin  and  other  organs  of  the  Employment  Service, 
and  supei'vision  and  control  of  all  news  matter  originating  within 
the  administrative  offices  of  the  Employment  Service. 

SATIONAL  WAR  LABO&  CONFEBEITCE. 

As  the  problems  connected  with  the  service  were  assuming  great 
importance  and  as  most  of  the  field  officers  were  new  appointees, 
all  District  Superintendents  and  State  Directors  of  the  United  States 
Employment  Service  and  United  States  ^Public  Service  Reserve  wero 
called  to  Washington  for  a  three-day  conference,  beginning  Jime  13, 
1918.    More  than  100  officers  were  in  attendance. 

Every  phase  of  the  employment  problem  was  discussed.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Labor,  the  Assistant  Secretary,  and  the  chairman  of  tho 
War  Labor  Policies  Board  addressed  the  conferees,  emphasiziiig  the 
responsibility  that  rested  upon  them  for  the  execution  of  the  plans 
that  had  been  adopted  for  the  mobilization  and  distribution  of  labor. 
The  Director  General  and  his  administrative  staff  explained  the  vari- 
ous features  of  the  program  for  the  recruiting  of  common  labor  by 
the  Employment  Service  exclusively. 

EMFIOTHCENT  ACTIVITIES. 

Tlie  following  tables  summarize  the  employment  activities  for  the 
year,  so  far  as  the  figures  are  available.  Table  1  gives  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Employment  Service  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1918,  by  the  13  employment  districte;  Table  2  contains  the  same 
information,  except  that  it  is  shown  by  States: 

Tabi^  1. — Activities  of  the  United  States  Employment  Service  during  the  flitcal 
year  ended  June  SO,  1918,  by  districts. 


Opportunllics. 

Applications  for  employment. 

District. 

Applica- 
tions for 
help. 

Nmnbrr 
appUrdlor. 

Nnmber 
regi<^teicd. 

Number 
referred. 

Number 
actuaUy 
plaoed. 

Toral 

750,472 

2,983,798 

2,zn,:m 

2,112,138 

1,900,593 

Nn.    I  

42,  US 

22,702 

1,139 

9,747 

3,138 

2^,609 

2ft,639 

10,427 

74, 0« 

5,197 

121,149' 

139,819 

106,859 
299,827 
212,357 
360, «»6 
117,876 

70,608 
•78, 483 
237.837 

4-1,470 
1%830 

81,313 
2r2,'JM 
35»,078 

107,  .)03 
240,  .w8 
168, 7«) 
515,867 

99.309 

21,823 
6lS,71ft 
119,373 

38,4(\3 
]Ot,8dO 

32,003 
145,209 
180,807 

104,354 
153,185 
154,635 
322,719 
67,453 
45,783 
592,386 
114,937 
33,138 
71.772 
23,513 
220,486 
207,778 

.SS,22'3 
160,271 
139,387 
216,233 
65,337 
27,977 
493.129 

No.    2 

No.    3 

No,    4 

No.  ;» 

No.    fi 

No.   7 

No.    8 

98,909 

No.    9 

No.  10 

77,711 

No.  n 

IS, 132 

No.  12 

I'^.GQS 

No  13 

?l>7.3»» 
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Table  2. — Activities  of  the  17.  S.  Employment  Service  during  the  fiscal  year 
ended  Jvne  SO^  1918,  by  States. 


state. 


OpportUDities. 


Applica- 
tions for 
help. 


Number 
applied  for. 


Applications  for  employment. 


Number 
registered. 


Number 
referred. 


Number 
actually 
placed. 


Total 

Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

CalifcK-nia 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Dbtrict  of  Columbia. 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas , 

Kentucky 

I>oulsiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraskaw 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


750,472 


2,003,798 


2,381,392 


2,112,139 


1,211 

1,245 

1,621 

118,628 

29,458 

1,829 

845 

2,982 

186 

561 

1,194 

118,733 

23,364 

6,951 

12,532 

1,403 

37 

2,750 

39,709 

44,126 

8,744 

77 

23,931 

311 

13, 177 

650 

(ft) 

23,243 

77 

34,318 

173 

1,065 

1,139 

18,768 

27,222 

22,357 

2,372 

275 

307 

1,087 

5,120 

626 

(*) 

8,558 
111,438 
(*) 

41,435 
133 


24,120 

5,478 
35,818 
261,181 
44,811 
31,286 
15,231 
22,119 

8.483 
16,197 

4,460 
421,214 
89,045 
22,306 
21,794 
(•) 

16,688 
988 
34,488 
85,571 
134,053 
31,918 

5,120 
108,956 

6,437 
45,358 

3,118 
(*) 

80,617 
36,275 
187,925 

1,621 

2,111 
360,896 
36,485 
83,681 
197,126 
20,300 

9,737 

4,004 
93,064 
45,038 

2,587 

49,911 
260,037 
(') 

61,865 
4,382 


5,968 

4,312 

2,351 

2,596 

16,190 

12,841 

138,653 

^S'lS 

82,656 

83,508 

36,633 

28,361 

7,742 

7,346 

18,761 

20,959 

8  500 

6,712 

5,697 

3,705 

1,760 

1,492 

360,265 

319.093 

39,061 

41,396 

14,666 

12,942 

17,130 

13,707 

(•) 

(•) 

8,079 

16,161 

285 

158 

44,390 

34,094 

90,421 

59,929 

125,077 

181,817 

26,438 

41,223 

2,281 

3,711 

79,161 

47,850 

6,507 

5,881 

20,076 

37,764 

2,410 

1,987 

58,040 

54,154 

323 

140 

145,885 

89,358 

824 

1,541 

1,939 

1,584 

515,667 

292,344 

81,103 

26,932 

39,223 

78,591 

161,038 

112,555 

16,857 

18,533 

4,106 

3,278 

1,489 

1.456 

25,022 

21,405 

31,680 

22,014 

1,795 

.}^^ 

'^U 

\V.624 

139,894 

177,123 

79,637 

W.349 

894 

920 

1,890,583 


8,479 
2,486 

11,966 
183,943 

22,607 

26,926 
6,937 

19,070 
5,018 
3,527 
1,323 
294,639 

85,279 
8,800 

11,763 

160 
26,002 
49,639 
106,768 
40,322 

3,361 
68,277 

6,005 
19,002 

1,779 

(») 

62,799 

96 

80,546 

990 

1,431 

946,232 

33,823 

68,653 

132,408 

8,437 

2,950 

1,430 

18,666 

18,132 

1,400 

16,323 
197,413 
(«) 

47,643 
523 


a  The  figures  for  Kentucky  are  included  in  those  for  old  employment  district  No.  8,  comprising  the 
States  of  Arkansas.  Kentucky,  Missouri,  and  Tennessee. 

h  The  figures  for  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont  are  included  in  those  for  old  employment  district  No.  1, 
comprising  the  New  England  States. 

c  The  figures  for  West  Virginia  are  included  in  those  for  old  employment  district  No.  4,  comprising 
the  States  of  Ohio  and  West  Virginia. 

It  will  be  noted  by  Table  1  that  the  greatest  number  of  placements 
occurred  in  the  seventh  district,  of  whicli  Chicago  is  the  headquarters. 
Out  of  the  total  of  approximately  2,000,000  placements,  the  seventh 
district  made  nearly  600,000,  or  about  one-quarter  of  the  entire  num- 
ber. The  second  largest  number  of  placements  occurred  in  district 
No.  13,  of  which  Seattle  is  the  headquarters ;  and  the  third  in  point 
of  placements  was  district  No.  4,  oi  which  Cleveland  is  the  head- 
quarters. 
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From  Table  2  it  will  be  seen  that  Illinois  leads  all  other  States  with 
204,639  placements,  followed  by  Ohio,  with  246,232;  the  State  of 
Washington,  with  197,413;  and  California,  with  183,943. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  a  public  employment  service,  the  mere 
showing  of  a  great  number  of  placements  does  not  necessarily  mean 
an  efficient  organization.  Many  times  it  is  fully  as  important  to 
keep  a  man  at  his  regular  job  as  it  is  to  place  him  in  a  new  job.  But 
when  it  is  considered  that  during  the  year  nearly  two  million  wage 
earners  were  actually  placed  in  positions  for  which  they  were  quaR- 
fied  and  in  which  their  services  were  greatly  needed,  the  benefit  thus 
accruing  to  productive  and  constructive  enterprises,  as  well  as  to  the 
wage  earners  themselves,  can  not  well  be  expressed  in  either  words 
or  figures. 

The  authority  for  the  operation  of  the  United  States  Employment 
Service  for  the  fiscal  year  1919,  and  for  the  funds  for  financing  the 
work,  is  contained  in  the  sundry  civil  bill  approved  July  1, 1918,  and 
is  as  Tollows : 

To  enable  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  during  the  present  emergency,  to  furnish 
such  information  and  to  render  such  assistance  In  the  employment  of  wage 
earners  throughout  the  United  States  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  in  the  prose- 
cution of  the  war  and  to  aid  in  the  standardization  of  all  wages  paid  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  and  its  agencies,  including  personal  services 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  elsewhere,  heat  and  light,  telegraph  and  tele- 
phone service,  supplies  and  equipment,  and  printing  and  binding,  $5,500,000: 
Provided,  That  no  money  now  or  hereafter  appropriated  for  the  payment  of 
wages  not  fixed  by  statute  shall  be  available  to  pay  wages  In  excess  of  the 
standard  determined  upon  by  the  War  Labor  Policies  Board. 

The  appropriation  of  $250,000  "  to  enable  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  advance 
to  wage  earners  transportation  to  such  places  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  employment  in  connection  with  the  prosecution  of  the 
war,"  containeil  in  the  deficiency  appropriation  act  approved  March  twenty- 
eighth,  nineteen  hundred  and  eighteen.  Is  continued  and  made  available  for  the 
same  puri)oses  and  under  the  same  conditions  for  the  fiscal  year  nineteen 
hundred  and  nineteen. 

As  an  appendix  to  this  report  will  be  found  brief  extracts  from  the 
reports  of  the  several  district  superintendents  with  respect  to  the 
principal  activities  in  their  districts. 

Included  also  in  the  addendum  is  a  directory,  corrected  u^)  to  the 
date  of  going  to  print,  of  the  Administrative  Offices  in  Washington ; 
the  Federal  Directors  for  States  of  the  Employment  Service  and 
Public  Service  Beserve;  and  the  local  employment  offices  in  the 
several  States. 

AFTEB  THE  WAB. 

The  question  is  sometimes  asked:  "What  will  be  the  functions  of 
the  United  States  Employment  Service  after  the  war?" 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  millions  of  return- 
ing soldiers  must  be  replaced  in  industry,  and  many  of  the  present 
industrial  activities  will  cease  or  be  converted  into  manufacturing 
establishments  for  peace  materials.  It  will  be  the  great  task  of  the 
Government  to  see  that  this  readjustment  process  is  carried  out  with 
a  minimum  of  demoralization  5  and  it  will  be  the  United  States  Em- 
ployment Service  and  its  Pubhc  Service  Reserve  which  will  take  care 
of  tliis  replacement.  The  machinery  of  the  service  is  being  built 
with  this  end  in  view.    Consideration  is  now  being  given  to  the  sub- 
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ject  of  the  placement  in  industry  of  rehabilitated  wounded  soldiCTS, 
and  an  inquiry  is  being  conducted  into  the  important  question  of  pro- 
viding means  whereby  those  who  are  now  serving  the  Nation  on  the 
field  of  battle  may,  if  they  so  .desire,  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
engage  in  the  work  of  peace  by  establishing  homes  on  the  agricul- 
tural lands  of  this  country. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  concluding  this  first  annual  report  of  the  United  States  Em- 
ployment Service,  I  desire  to  put  in  the  record  the  appreciation  the 
service  feels  for  the  constant  support  and  encouragement  it  has  re- 
ceived from  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the  Assistant  Secretary,  and  the 
chairman  of  the  War  Labor  Policies  Board.  Without  such  support 
and  encouragement,  no  such  results  as  have  been  accomplished  could 
have  been  achieved.  With  this  departmental  reinforcement,  and  with 
the  continued  loyal  and  efScient  service  of  the  force  in  the  Adminis- 
trative Offices  in  Washington,  as  well  as  in  the  field,  I  am  confidently 
looking  forward  to  being  able  to  report  still  greater  achievements  in 
the  year  to  come. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

J.  B.  Dexsmore, 
Director  GeneraL 

Hon.  W.  B.  Wilson, 

Secretary  of  Labor. 
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ADDENDUM. 

BI;SU1E£  of  AHNTTAL  REPOBTS  of  DISTEICT  SXTPEKHrrENBEHTSy 
UNITED  STATES  EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE. 

DISTRICT  NO.  1. 

(Maine^  New  Hampshire,  Vennont,  Iklassacliusetts,  Rhode  Island.) 

On  the  date  of  the  rej)ort  from  this  district  there  were  5  branch 
offices  in  the  State  of  Maine,  5  in  New  Hampshire,  4  in  Vermont,  14 
in  Massachusetts,  and  4  in  Ehode  Island,  3  of  the  offices  in  Massa- 
chusetts being  maintained  and  operated  by  the  State  of  Massachusetts 
in  cooperation  with  the  United  States  Employment  Service.  The 
persoimel  of  these  offices  numbers  approximately  94. 

On  July  1, 1917,  there  was  but  one  active  branch  office  of  the  serv- 
ice in  district  No.  1. 

DISTRICT  NO.  2. 

(Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey.) 

In  this  district  at  the  time  the  report  was  made  there  were  32  of- 
fices, with  a  personnel  of  290,  and  distributed  as  follows:  Nineteen 
in  New  York,  6  in  Connecticut,  and  8  in  New  Jersey. 

In  addition  to  the  above  there  were  offices  located  at  Buffalo,  Roch- 
ester, Syracuse,  and  Albany,  N-  Y.,  which  were  maintained  as  a  part 
of  the  Federal  system  but  were  under  State  control. 

STEVEDORES  AND  MARINE  WORKERS. 

The  organization  of  this  branch  of  the  United  States  Emplo^'ment 
Service  was  due  to  an  acute  situation  which  had  developed  in  the  port 
of  New  York,  where  the  great  coastal  and  trans-sea  traffic  centers. 
This  port  has  a  water  front  750  miles  in  length.  In  this  marine  area 
there  are  approximately  50,000  workers  engaged  in  the  loading  and 
unloading  of  ships  and  barges,  and  during  normal  times  it  was  a 
serious  problem  to  properly  distribute  the  labor  to  meet  the  require- 
ments. Normally  men  worked  on  certain  docks  and  in  certain  lo- 
calities, and  it  was  a  common  sight  to  see  groups  of  hundreds  of  un- 
employed longshoremen  waiting  for  employment  at  their  favored 
dock  or  locality  when  at  the  same  time  there  was  a  real  need  for  men 
at  other  points. 

While  this  was  apparent,  it  required  the  exigencies  of  war  to 
develop  the  "  shock  of  necessity,"  and  one  of  the  first  thoughts  of 
those  organizing  the  New  York  situation  was  the  cooperation  of  the 
different  factors  comprising  the  situation  and  the  formation  of  an 
elastic  labor  pool.  Early  in  May,  1018,  conferences  were  hold  in  New 
York  between  the  United  States  Employment  Service  and  repre- 
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sentatives  of  the  longshoremen.  The  latter  readily  agreed  with  the 
idea  advanced — ^that  the  emergent  requirements  of  war  made  it  neces- 
sary to  change  the  old  order  of  things  and  that  henceforth  men  would 
shift  not  only  from  one  dock  to  another  near  by  but  would  go  from 
one  side  of  Manhattan  to  the  other,  from  Hoboken  to  South  Brooklyn 
should  it  be  found  necessary,  and,  as  one  of  the  representatives  of  the 
longshoremen  said,  from  one  port  to  another,  making  the  Atlantic 
coast  one  dock. 

In  the  working  out  of  the  details  several  conferences  were  held  at 
New  York  and  Washin^on,  participated  in  by  representatives  of 
the  Army,  Navy,  Shipping  Board,  Railroad  Administration,  ship- 
owners, longshoremen,  and  United  States  Employment  Service.  It 
was  agreed  that  the  United  States  Employment  Service  should  or- 
ganize and  direct  its  activities.  Capt.  T.  V.  O'Connor  was  selected 
as  Director  of  the  Stevedores  and  Marine  Workers'  Division  of  the 
United  States  Employment  Service,  and  since  its  organization  seven 
branches  have  been  established  in  New  York,  with  the  clearing  house 
for  the  pool  located  in  the  Bowling  Green  Building,  New  York  City. 
Other  branches  are  being  established  at  Philadelphia;  Baltimore; 
Norfolk;  Newport  News;  Charleston,  S.  C;  Mobile;  New  Orleans; 
Galveston;  Boston;  Portland,  Me.;  Buffalo;  Seattle;  and  Dulutli, 
with  arrangements  for  a  further  extension  of  the  service  as  rapidly 
as  its  needs  can  be  worked  out. 

That  the  service  is  a  success  can  be  measured  by  the  statements 
frequently  made  that  the  port  of  New  York  has  increased  its  effi- 
ciency at  least  30  per  cent,  this  result  being  achieved  by  the  elastic 
labor  pool  for  longshoremen  and  marine  workers  which  was  devel- 
oped by  this  service. 

Since  the  organization  of  this  special  service  more  than  175,000 
placements  were  made  in  one  month. 

DISTRICT  NO.  3. 

(Pennsylvania,  Delaware.) 

This  district  reported  79  offices,  71  of  which  were  in  Pennsylvania 
and  7  in  Delaware.    The  personnel  of  these  offices  amounted  to  390. 

The  report  from  Delaware  states  that  since  the  reorganization  of 
the  United  States  Employment  Service  the  service  has  been  re- 
ceiving more  applicants  in  a  single  day  than  were  formerly  received 
in  an  entire  month.  There  is  thorough  cooperation  between  the 
service  and  the  larger  manufacturers,  who  are,  apparently,  satisfied 
with  the  manner  in  which  the  Employment  Service  is  conducted. 

In  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  coordination  of  the  United  States 
Employment  Service  and  the  United  States  Public  Service  Reserve 
has  not  been  so  closely  effected  as  to  produce  the  satisfactory  results 
shown  in  Delaware,  but  it  is  confidently  expected  that  such  cooper- 
ation will  be  brought  about  in  the  very  near  future. 

It  has  been  a  very  hard  matter,  indeed,  to  secure  the  high  type  of 
personnel  so  much  desired  for  the  work  of  the  United  States  Em- 
ployment Service,  but  the  district  superintendent  states  that  with 
but  very  few  exceptions  the  men  and  women  who  are  so  effectively 
working  for  all  the  interests  of  the  service  are  patriotic  people  who 
are  really  making  sacrifices  to  work  for  the  salaries  they  receive. 
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DISTRICT  HO.  4. 

(Ohio,  West  Virginia.) 

The  report  of  this  district  shows  56  officers,  51  of  which  are  located 
in  Ohio  and  5  in  West  Virginia,  with  a  personnel  of  69. 

Ohio  has  been  a  pioneer  in  employment  work  and  has  had  free 
employment  offices  since  1892.  The  State-citv  offices,  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  industrial  commission  of  Ohio  since  1^14,  have 
been  among  the  most  efficient  employment  offices  in  the  United  States. 

The  United  States  employment  offices  in  Ohio  have  received  much 
favorable  comment  for  the  efficient  way  they  furnished  labor  for  the 
Chillicothe'  cantonment  without  disturbing  industry  in  the  least. 
They  furnished  the  20,000  men  necessary  to  handle  that  job, 
and  the  large  industrial  centers  were  not  disturbed.  They  have 
continued  the  work  in  similar  lines  and  have  furnished  large  num- 
bers of  men  for  all  the  important  Government  activities — ^not  only  in 
the  State,  but  outside  as  well,  and  while  Ohio  has  furnished  nearly 
all  the  large  powder  plants,  nitrate  plants,  and  Army  and  Navy 
reservations  with  men,  it  has  received  very  little  help  from  outside 
sources. 

The  Farm  Labor  Division  of  the  Employment  Service  has  the 
cooperation  of  the  farm-labor  agents  of  the  agricultural  department 
of  Ohio  State  University,  and  by  their  system  can  get  in  touch  with 
some  2^500  subagencies  in  the  various  counties  in  the  State. 

Special  attention  is  being  given  to  opportunities  for  handicapped 
men  and,  as  this  will  be  one  of  the  problems  of  the  service  after  the. 
War,  care  has  been  taken  to  be  prepared  for  this  work. 

The  cooperation  of  the  telephone  companies  in  furnishing  a  quick 
means  .of  communication  between  th^  farmer  and  farm  labor  has: 
brought  excellent  results  and  has  been,  incidentally,  very  helpful  in 
other  work. 

The  Clearance  Section  will  be  able  to  help  those  in  seasonal  occu- 
pations to  utilize  all  their  time  to  the  end  that  the  full  production  of 
their  labor  may  be  secured. 

The  "work  or  fight"  order  has  had  a  wholesome  effect  on  those 
who  were  in  nonproductive  positions,  and  this  has  relieved  the  labor 
market  to  a  considerable  degree.  The  placement  of  men  in  useful 
occupations  will  make  better  timber  for  the  training  camp  when  the 
Army  or  Navy  needs  those  so  affected. 

Tlie  first  branch  office  of  the  United  States  Employment  Service 
opened  in  West  Virginia  was  at  Wheeling,  May  15, 1918.  Wheeling  is 
a  manufacturing  city  and  is  mainly  engaged  in  essential  war  work. 
In  the  surrounding' territory,  however,  there  are  many  good  pro- 
ductive farms  and  a  short  distance  south  of  the  city  is  a  large  oil 
field.  The  service  there  appears  to  be  filling  a  long-felt  want,  and 
labor  and  employers  are  cooperating  with  it. 

The  Charleston  office  has  been  very  active,  due,  in  part,  to  its  being 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Government  explosives  plant  at  Nitro  and  the 
United  States  Navy  projectile  plant  at  South  Charleston,  as  well  as 
other  smaller  factories  working  on  essential  war  work. 
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The  ofBces  at  Huntington,  Bluefield,  and  Clarksburg  have  done 
good  work  in  supplying  labor  for  manufacturing  plants,  coal  mines, 
railroad  shops,  and  steel  plants  in  their  respective  localities. 

Arrangements  are  being  made  to  put  an  officer  in  charge  of  the 
farm-labor  distribution  in  West  Virginia,  which  will  prove  of  great 
benefit  to  the  farm  owners  in  that  section. 

DISTRICT   KG.    5. 

(Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina.) 

At  the  time  the  report  of  this  district  was  made,  there  were  9  offices 
in  Virginia,  6  in  Maryland,  7  in  North  Carolina,  and  6  in  South  Car- 
olina. This  made  a  total  of  28  offices,  which  employed  a  personnel  of 
161. 

At  the  beginning  of  March,  1918,  the  fifth  district  had  not  been 
organized  beyond  one  office  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  one  at  Norfolk, 
Va. 

The  unexpected  demand  for  traveling  examiners  from  this  district, 
to  assist  in  recruiting  and  conducting  laborers  from  western  States 
which  are  furnishing  labor  for  important  Government  work  in  Vir- 
ginia, increased  the  personnel  in  this  district  to  a  size  which  had  not 
been  contemplated  as  being  necessary,  and,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  other  States  from  which  the  fifth  district  is  recruiting  are  requir- 
ing a  large  number  of  recruiting  officers,  it  is  even  probable  that  a  con- 
siderable number  of  additional  men  will  have  to  be  given  temporary 
appointments  to  meet  these  requirements. 

The  report  states  that  the  offices  in  this  district  are  well  organized 
and  rapidly  learning  the  requirements  of  the  Employment  Service; 
and,  considering  that  practically  the  whole  force  is  of  new  material, 
they  are  conducting  the  employment  business  with  more  than  usual 
energy  and  good  judgment. 

BISTBICT    NO.   6. 

(Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana.) 

The  49  offices  shown  on  the  report  from  this  district  are  distributed 
in  the  various  States  as  follows :  Twelve  in  Georgia,  6  in  Florida,  14 
in  Alabama,  11  in  Mississippi,  and  6  in  Louisiana.  The  personnel  of 
these  offices  numbers  145. 

There  has  been  formed  in  every  part  of  district  No.  6  a  network 
of  Self-Preservation  Loyalty  Leagues,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to 
secure  patriotic  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  public  in  the  matter 
of  bringing  idleness  to  a  minimum  and  in  bringing  about  a  condition 
wherein  every  man  who  is  able  to  do  a  man's  work  will  be  on  the  job 
six  days  a  week.  These  organizations  have  been  woven  into  what  are 
known  as  Local  Cohimunity  Boards,  the  functions  of  which  have 
been  outlined  by  the  United  States  Employment  Service  under  the 
direction  of  the  Director  General.  It  is  thought  that  this  double  or- 
ganization, one  in  support  of  the  other,  will  be  the  means  of  pro- 
ducing a  far  greater  degree  of  effectiveness  in  the  objects  striven  for, 
than  would  have  been  possible  to  be  reached  if  the  Self-Preservation 
Loyalty  Leagues  iad  not  been  organized.  Already  very  favorable 
reports  are  being  received  from  all  parts  of  the  district,  showing  the 
wisdom  of  effecting  the  organization. 
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BXSTBIGT  H6.  7. 

(Intliana,  Michigan,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Iowa.) 

There  are  in  this  district,  as  shown  by  the  report,  92  offices,  having 
a  personnel  of  392  and  distributed  in  the  various  States  as  follows: 
Fourteen  in  Indiana,  20  in  Michigan,  30  in  Illinois,  18  in  Wisconsin, 
and  10  in  Iowa. 

To  meet  the  demands  of  the  war  emergency  situation,  the  reorgan- 
ization of  the  United  States  Employment  Service  in  the  seventh  dis- 
trict was  accomplished  with  record  speed.  Cooperative  agreements 
with  the  different  States  operating  employment  departments  were 
quickly  arranged.  The  organization  work  of  the  service  necessarily 
had  to  proceed  simultaneously  with  the  efforts  to  meet  the  tremend- 
ous demand  upon  the  service  for  the  recruiting  and  distribution  of 
workers.  In  some  instances  employment  offices  were  projected, 
equipped,  and  in  actual  operation  within  a  week's  time.  One  of  the 
most  encouraging  features  in  connection  with  the  promotion  of  the 
work  has  been  the  splendid  spirit  of  cooperation  between  capital  and 
labor.  Eepresentatives  of  both  employers  and  workers  have  sat  to- 
gether, assisting  in  perfecting  arrangelnents  for  the  opening  of 
offices. 

Practical  results  have  been  achieved  by  the  Clearance  Division  of 
the  Employment  Service,  located  at  Chicago,  111.  Unfilled  oppor- 
tunities and,  unplaced  applicants  have  been  matched  according  to 
occupation  and  location,  with  the  result  that  workers  have  been  dis- 
tributed to  the  relief  and  satisfaction  of  applicants,  and  with  econom- 
ical benefit  to  the  country.  The  material  value  of  a  comprehensive 
Clearance  Division  has  been  conclusively  demonstrated  in  this  district. 

In  the  Farm-Labor  Division  the  most  satisfactory  results  of  any 
season  in  the  history  of  the  service  in  this  territory  have  been 
achieved.  Credit  in  a  large  measure  is  due  to  the  heartv  cooperation 
given  by  the  Farm-Labor  Administration  of  the  Councils  of  Defense 
in  the  various  States  of  the  district,  together  with  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture.  In  the  State  of  Illinois  cooperative  ar- 
rangements w^ere  made  early  in  the  year  with  the  State  Council  of 
Defense.    The  results  thereby  reached  have  been  most  remarkable. 

In  Wisconsin  there  is  a  plan  under  way  for  the  training  of  men  and 
boys  to  meet  the  increasing  demands  for  farm  labor,  and  this  plan 
will  probably  utilize  some  of  the  established  agricultural  training 
schools  of  the  State  for  training  purposes,  and  will  be  in  operation 
when  farm  work  begins  early  in  the  j^ear. 

Another  gratifying  feature  of  cooperative  efforts  is  that  secured 
through  the  relations  of  the  service  with  the  Boys'  Working  Re- 
servo.  The  branch  in  the  State  of  Illinois  has  been  very  successful. 
In  Wisconsin,  9,000  boys  have  been  placed  upon  the  farms  of  that 
State.  In  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  a  system  of  vocational  training,  in  co- 
operation with  vocational  schools,  has  been  established,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  suitable  training  and  placement  for  boys  and  girls 
just  entering  industrial  work. 

The  Railroad  Division,  only  recently  organized,  has  made  rapid 
strides.  The  field  is  broad  and  with  proper  management  this  divi- 
sion should  develop  into  a  most  effective  organization.  In  the 
first  month  of  operation,  the  Railroad  Division  placed  13,017  men  oii 
the  different  roads  through  the  Middle  West.     These  pl|icements 
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wore  made  in  many  instances  under  very  adverse  circumstances,  the 
schedule  of  wages  being  exceedingly  low  compared  with  wages  paid 
unskilled  labor  by  other  industries.  There  is  now  under  contempla- 
tion the  addition  of  a  skilled-labor  section  to  the  Bailroad  Divi- 
sion through  which  the  higher  classes  of  railroad  help  will  be  fur- 
nished, including  machinists,  carpenters,  stenographers,  clerks,  sta- 
tion agents,  etc. 

The  Division  of  Engineering  and  Education  is  the  outgrowth  of 
what  was  formerly  known  as  tne  Teachers  and  Professional  Service 
Division  of  the  United  States  Employment  Service  at  Chicago.  The 
section  of  education  of  this  division  has  shown  very  grati^ing  re- 
sults. The  college  placing  bureaus  are  seeking  cooperation  with  the 
section  of  education.  The  section  of  engineering  has  only  recently  been 
established  in  this  division  and  the  growth  of  this  phase  of  the  work 
has  been  phenomenal,  due,  in  great  measure,  to  the  need  for  engineer- 
ing help  m  the  war  industries.  The  engineering  profession  is  coming 
loyally  to  its  support,  and  there  has  been  secured  the  cooperation  of 
Ihe  War  Committee  Technical  Societies  of  Chicago,  which  includes 
19  local  engineering  societies  and  branches  of  all  national  engineering 
societies,  all  of  the  engineers'  clubs  and  societies  at  Indianapolis, 
Milwaukee,  Detroit,  and  other  principal  cities  in  this  district.  In 
addition,  all  of  the  western  Federal  employment  offices.  State  coun- 
cils of  defense,  local  chambers  of  commerce,  and  engineering  societies 
have  been  cooperating  either  voluntarily  or  upon  request 

Careful  attention  has  been  given  to  the  development  of  the  Wom- 
en's Division  throughout  the  district.  In  each  State  efficient  organi- 
zations have  been  established  for  the  carrying  on  of  this  important 
division  of  the  service.  With  the  increasing  demand  for  women 
workers,  incidental  to  the  demand  for  labor  in  war  activities,  the 
usefulness  of  the  Women's  Division  is  realized. 

The  practicability  of  creating  an  organization  for  the  handling  of 
handicapped  workers,  including  both  the  industrial  and  military 
handicapped,  has  been  recognized.  Special  provision  in  the  different 
States  for  the  development  of  this  work  has  oeen  made.  In  the  State 
of  Wisconsin,  industrial  training  school  work  is  being  organized  for 
handicapped  persons,  training  them  for  placement  in  industry  and 
occupations.  This  system  of  training  and  placement  will  be  estab- 
lished in  time  to  take  care  of  the  maimed  and  injured  soldiers  return- 
ing from  the  war,  who  must  necessarily  learn  new  occupations. 

In  conclusion,  it  should  be  stated  that  the  group  of  States  com- 
prising the  seventh  district  has  responded  nobly  to  the  call  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  the  creation  of  adequate  machinery  for  the 
recruiting  and  distributing  of  workers  to  meet  the  war  emergency 
situation.  Without  exception,  citizens,  both  in  organized  groups  and 
as  single  individuals,  have  willingly  joined  in  assisting  m  carrying 
out  the  program  of  the  Employment  Service. 

The  loyalty  of  the  personnel  of  the  Service  throughout  the  district 
should  be  mentioned.  Those  who  are  connected  with  the  various 
activities,  including  administration  and  placement  work,  have  quickly 
caught  the  high  ideals  of  the  Service.  Energetic  application  to 
duty  has  characterized  the  entire  employment  staff.  It  has  been 
recognized  that  one  of  the  elements  of  success  in  employment  work 
is  that  of  being  able  to  intelligently  meet  the  needs  of  both  employers 
and  workers.    It  may  be  an  easy  task  to  direct  an  applicant  to  a  job. 
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Such  reference,  however,  without  proper  study  of  both  applicant  and 
job,  may  prove  exceedingly  annoying  to  the  employer  and  utterly 
disappointing  to  the  applicant.  The  efficient  representative  of  an 
employment  office  has  the  priceless  privilege  of  contributing  much  to 
the  comfort  and  happiness  of  individuals.  It  may  w6ll  be  considered 
little  less  than  criminal  to  ruin  the  life  of  a  young  man  by  careless 
and  indifferent  effort  to  direct  him  to  an  avenue  of  service  to  which 
he  is  not  adaptable.  The  aim  of  the  employment  offices  in  the 
seventh  district  has  been  not  numbers  but  efficiency. 

DISTRICT   NO.    8. 

(Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Arkansas,  Missouri.) 

At  the  time  of  the  receipt  of  the  report  from  this  district  there 
were  34  offices,  with  a  personnel  of  189. 

The  Employment  Service  in  the  State  of  Missouri  has  been  very 
active  in  supplying  labor  for  Government  industries,  the  report  from 
that  State  showing  that  out  of  a  total  of  57,665  placements,  19,555 
persons  were  sent  to  shipyards  on  the  Pacific  coast,  the  Government 
smokeless  powder  plant  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  the  Ordnance  Department 
at  Edgewood,  Md.,  to  Porter  Bros.,  and  other  Government  contrac- 
tors in  Virginia,  and  to  the  Rock  Island  Arsenal,  Rock  Island,  111. 

In  the  State  of  Tennessee  the  United  States  Employment  Service 
has  been  very  successful,  an  average  of  3,500  men  and  women  having 
been  placed  in  employment  monthly  by  the  offices  in  that  State. 
There  are  in  the  course  of  construction  in  Tennessee  several  large 
(iovernment  plants,  this  work  requiring  large  numbers  of  laborers, 
and  every  effort  was  made  by  the  Service  to  insure  an  adequate  labor 
supply.  The  chambers  of  commerce,  manufacturers'  associations,  and 
other  civic  bodies  in  the  State  are  working  in  entire  harmony  and 
cooperation  with  the  Employment  Service.  Trained  men  have  been 
detailed  to  make  exhaustive  investigations  of  the  working  conditions 
at  various  industrial  plants  in  order  that  the  offices  of  the  service 
might  have  first-hand  knowledge  of  concerns  to  whom  applicants 
are  directed  for  employment.  Women's  Divisions,  Farm  Divisions, 
and  Railroad  Divisions  are  conducted  in  connection  with  practically 
all  of  the  offices  in  Tennessee. 

DISTRICT   KG.    9. 

(Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Montana.) 

The  report  from  this  district  shows  that  on  the  date  thereof  there 
wore  39  offices  in  the  district,  11  being  in  Minnesota,  9  in  North 
Dakota,  5  in  South  Dakota,  and  14  in  ifontana.  In  these  offices,  111 
p(?rhons  are  employed. 

DISTRICT   NO.   10. 

(Oklahoma,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Colorado,  Wyoming.) 

The  report  from  this  district  shows  that  on  the  date  thereof  there 
were  24  offices  in  the  district,  employing  107  persons.  At  the  time 
of  the  formation  of  this  district,  early  in  April  of  thisyear,  there 
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were  but  two  offices,  one  at  Denver,  Colo.,  and  the  other  at  Omaha, 
Nebr. 

To  a  great  extent,  the  States  comprising  district  No.  10  are  agri- 
cultural and  very  little  labor  is  brought  in  from  outside  sources, 
excepting  for  railroad  work  and  through  the  harvest  season.  There 
are  very  few  concerns  engaged  in  war  industries. 

A  cooperative  working  agreement  was  entered  into  with  the  States 
of  Oklahoma,  Colorado,  and  Wyoming.  Boards  of  trade  have  been 
very  cordial  and  in  many  instances  enthusiastic  in  their  suj^port, 
and  newspapers  have  been  generous  in  space  allotted  to  the  ser\nce. 

x\t  Omaha,  Nebr.,  a  branch  has  been  opened  for  the  special  purpose 
of  handling  railroad  labor,  and  the  results  so  far  obtained  are  very 
gratifying.  Cooperative  arrangements  have  been  entered  into  with 
the  University  oi  Nebraska  by  which  the  teachers'  department  and 
bureau  of  professional  service  are  placing  at  the  disposal  of  school 
boards,  educational  institutions,  and  all  persons  or  corporations  em- 
ploying professional  serWces  a  ready  medium  of  exchange. 

District  No.  10  has  been  very  active  in  supplying  farm  hands. 
Special  attention  was  given  to  supplying  harvest  labor,  and  early  in 
May  steps  were  taken  to  ascertain  the  approximate  number  of  hands 
that  would  be  needed  in  Oklahoma  and  Kansas.  At  the  same  time^ 
preparations  were  made  to  open  a  number  of  temporary  offices  in  these 
States,  as  well  as  in  Nebraska,  through  which  to  handle  harvest  labor 
during  the  actual  cutting  season.  That  these  temporary  offices  were 
justified  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  office  at  Wellington,  Elans., 
placed  approximately  500  during  the  three  weeks  it  was  open  and  in 
addition  a  considerable  number  of  men  obtained  information  regard- 
ing the  need  for  help  in  other  districts. 

Reports  indicated  that  Oklahoma  and  Kansas  would  need  ap- 
proximately 35,000  to  40,000  hands  from  outside  sources,  and  it  ap- 
pears that  at  least  one-half  of  this  number,  or,  to  be  exact,  18,511, 
passed  through  United  States  Employment  Service  offices  and  were 
either  directed  to  definite  employment  or  given  information  as  to  con- 
ditions in  the  various  fields. 

Kansas,  this  year,  cut  about  6,000,000  acres  and  thrashed  out  ap- 
proximately 100,000,000  bushels  of  wheat. 

The  first  indications  were  that  the  north  central  fields  of  Okla- 
homa would  commence  to  cut  about  June  5,  but,  due  to  rains,  work 
was  delayed  until  the  11th  and  at  this  time  an  extremely  hot  wave 
set  in,  which  continued  during  the  rest  of  the  month,  and,  whereas 
the  southern  Kansas  fields  should  not  have  started  work  for  some  eight 
days  following  the  beginning  of  harvest  in  Oklahoma,  cutting  did 
start  along  the  Oklahoma  line  about  the  15th,  and  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  first  cutting  in  southern  Kansas  the  central  counties 
commenced  to  call  for  men,  and  within  two  or  three  days  cutting 
was  general  all  over  the  State. 

Ordinarily,  many  men  would  have  been  through  in  Oklahoma  by 
the  time  work  was  well  under  way  in  southern  Kansas  and  would 
have  been  available  for  the  central  Kansas  fields,  but  thLs  year  the 
fields  in  Oklahoma,  all  of  -Kansas  except  the  extreme  northwestern 
section,  and  part  of  Nebraska,  were  cutting  wheat  and  calling  for  men 
at  the  same  time.  This  condition,  with  the  shortage  of  labor  and  the 
increase  in  railroad  rates  which  became  effective  at  the  time  men  were 
in  greatest  demand,  put  the  service  to  a  severe  test.  However^  except 
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diirinff  two  or  three  days,  there  was  no  alarming  shortapje  of  labor  in 
any  of  the  fields,  and  up  to  the  time  the  report  from  this  district  was 
sent  in,  no  information  has  been  received  of  any  loss  of  grain  through 
lack  of -help.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  hot  wave  which  ripened  the 
grain  all  at  once,  it  is  felt  that  the  harvest  labor  needs  of  Oklahoma 
and  Kansas  would  have  been  easily  met. 

The  Enid  (Okla.)  office  became  the  main  distributing  point  for  tli'3 
Oklahoma  fields,  the  same  being  true  with  respect  to  Wichita,  in  tlu*. 
southern  and  central  Kansas  fields.  All  of  the  offices  were  in  constant 
touch  and  reported  daily  by  wire  and  letter  to  headquarters  which 
were  established  in  the  office  of  the  superintendent  in  Kansas  City. 
These  offices  worked  in  close  cooperation  with  county  agiicultural 
agents  and  community  organizations. 

Much  valuable  assistance  was  rendered  by  the  young  men's  division 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Kansas  City,  which  conducted  a 
campaign  lasting  through  one  week,  during  which  time  10,458  men 
and  women  were  registered  for  emergency  harvest  work.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  registration,  the  publicity  which  was  given  to  the  needs  of 
the  harvest  belt  undoubtedly  induced  a  great  many  men  to  engage 
in  the  work  who  would  not  otherwise  have  done  so. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  season,  the  situation  looked  so  favorable 
that  it  was  not  believed  that  any  of  the  emergency  help  would  bo 
called  upon,  but  the  cry  for  help  from  all  parts  of  Kansas  finally 
became  so  heavy  that  it  was  necessary  to  call  out  the  reserves.  A  con- 
siderable number  of  Kansas  City  men  went  out  to  help  save  the  wheat 
and  many  who  could  not  themselves  go  as  harvest  hands  contributed 
to  a  fund  from  which  to  pay  the  fares  of  other  men.  This  fund, 
amounting  to  $308.11,  was  turned  over  to  the  district  superintendent's 
office  and  $806.11  was  used  in  assisting  41  men  to  reach  the  fields,  who 
could  not  otherwise  have  gone;  $120.31  has  Seen  returned  to  this  office 
by  the  men  to  whom  advanced  and  has  been  handed  to  the  treasurer 
of  the  campaign  committee  and  will  probably  be  used  as  a  revolving 
fund. 

A  number  of  letters  have  been  received,  complimenting  the  service 
on  the  work  done  this  season  in  the  distribution  of  harvest  labor, 
among  them  being  communications  from  the  Wichita  and  Welling- 
ton Chambers  of  Commerce,  President  Jardine,  of  the  Kansas  State 
Agricultural  College,  and  Mr.  H.  M.  Bainer,  of  the  industrial  and 
agricultural  department  of  the  Santa  Fe  Railway. 

The  harvest  labor  situation  in  Nebraska,  Iowa,  and  the  Dakotas 
was  not  touched  upon  to  any  great  extent  in  the  report  from  district 
No.  10,  for  the  reason  that  the  work  had  hardly  reached  these  States 
to  any  extent  up  to  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year.  It  might  be  stated, 
however,  that  by  August  1  all  small  grain* in  the  States  of  Nebraska 
and  Iowa  had  been  cut  and  much  of  it  thrashed.  Nebraska  and  Iowa 
had  all  the  help  they  could  use.  South  Dakota  had  no  surplus,  but  it 
was  not  believed  that  the  slight  shortage  need  give  any  concern. 
Many  men  who  were  intending  to  go  into  the  South  Dakota  fields  and 
were  waiting  around  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  became  discouraged  because 
of  continued  cold  and  rainy  weather,  which  delayed  the  work. 

The  location  of  all  permanent  and  temporary  offices  in  the  Central 
West,  from  Oklahoma  to  North  Dakota,  was  well  advertised  through 
posters  hung  in  i>ost  offices  throughout  the  entire  region  and  through 
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circulars  issued  and  distributed  to  callers  in  the  regular  oflBccs  and 
to  men  who  applied  through  the  mails  for  harvest  information.  No 
nation-wide  campaign  to  bring  harvest  labor  into  this  section  was 
conducted  during  the  year  just  ended,  for  the  reason  that  it  was 
realized  that  a  general  shortage  of  labor  existed  in  all  parts  and  the 
majority  of  harvest  hands  came  from  near-by  States,  such  as  Texas, 
Arkansas,  Missouri,  and  Iowa. 

Harvest  wages  in  Oklahoma  averaged  about  $4  per  dav  with  board. 
Early  in  the  season  Kansas  farmers  established  a  unin)rm  wage  of 
45  cents  per  hour  with  board.  However,  this  was  not  adhered  to, 
as  the  southern-tier  counties  paid  only  40  cents  per  hour.  The  45 
cent  wage  prevailed  generally  throughout  the  central  and  north- 
ern counties,  except  in  two  or  three,  which  raised  the  scale  to  50 
cents  per  hour.  The  high  wage  was,  of  course,  the  inducement  which 
drew  thousands  of  men  to  the  harvest  fields,  but  it  is  felt  that  the 
harvest  wage  of  the  last  season  will  not  be  high  enough  to  draw  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  men  into  the  fields  next  season,  as  there  was  a 
general  complaint  by  harvest  hands  that  the  high  railroad  rates  and 
the  necessity  of  proceeding  from  place  to  place  took  virtually  all  they 
made,  and  that,  unless  low  rates  can  be  obtained  next  year,  they  will 
not  take  up  harvest  work. 

A  great  deal  of  credit  for  the  success  the  service  met  with  in  dis- 
tributing harvest  labor  during  the  year  just  ended  is  due  to  the 
officers  attached  to  the  permanent  and  temporary  offices  in  the  wheat 
belt,  \^  ho  worked  early  and  late  and  Sundays  in  order  that  all  avail- 
able labor  miglit  be  directed  to  points  where  it  was  needed  without 
loss  of  time.  The  experience  gained  this  season  will  be  of  great  bene- 
fit in  handling  the  situation  next  year,  which  will,  no  doubt,  be  more 
acute  because  of  an  increased  scarcity  of  labor  and  the  high  wages 
offered  in  other  pursuits. 

DISTRICT  NO.  11. 
(Texas,  New  Mexico.) 

At  the  time  of  the  report  from  this  district,  there  were  30  offices 
in  the  State  of  Texas  and  5  in  New  Mexico,  totaling  35  offices  in  the 
district,  which  employ  148  persons. 

The  United  States  Employment  Service  has  been  assisted  by  the 
governor  of  Texas,  the  Texas  State  department  of  labor,  the  Texas 
State  council  of  defense,  and  various  chambers  of  commerce  and 
civic  bodies. 

Eental  expense  in  several  cities  is  paid  by  chambers  of  commerce 
or  other  civic  bodies  and  the  service  within  both  States  is  receiving 
the  full  cooperation  of  the  State,  county,  and  city  officials  and  the 
public  in  general. 

The  service  has  been  of  untold  assistance  to  the  farmers  of  the 
drought-stricken  section  of  west  Texas  during  the  past  two  months. 
Many  penniless  farmers  have  been  transported  from  this  district  who 
would  have  starved  had  they  not  been  given  assistance  by  the  Em- 
ployment Service.  The  majority  of  these  families  have  been  trans- 
ported to  other  sections  of  the  State  where  rains  were  plentiful  and 
where  labor  was  scarce,  due  to  the  war,  thereby  saving  abundant 
crops  which  otherwise  would  have  been  ruined  for  the  lack  of  avail- 
able labor  to  gather  them.  ^  t 
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The  United  States  Employment  Service  has  been  instrumental  in 
recruiting  several  thousand  skilled  and  unskilled  laborers  for  war 
work  in  me  States  of  Virginia,  Tennessee,  and  Alabama  and  in  ship- 
yard work  in  the  State  of  Washington;  has  recruited  and  kept  the 
shipyards  and  war  industries  within  the  State  of  Texas  supplied  with 
full  working  crews;  has  secured,  through  the  importation  of  alien 
Mexican  labor,  assistance  for  farmers  in  various  communities  where 
farm  labor  had  been  depleted,  due  to  the  selective  service  draft  and 
the  fact  that  many  men  who  theretofore  made  farming  their  voca- 
tion had  migrated  to  other  centers  where  wages  were  higher  because 
of  the  war.  The  scarcity  of  common  labor  made  the  question  of 
supplying  farm  labor  a  matter  of  vital  importance.  The  service  has 
made  every  effort  to  give  aid  to  the  farmers  in  supplying  their  labor 
needs.  The  extensive  publicity  given  by  the  press  throughout  this 
district  greatly  assisted  in  the  inauguration  of  the  service  and  to  it  is 
due,  in  a  measure,  the  success  attained. 

In  the  State  of  Texas  a  Woman's  Division  and  a  Teachers'  Division 
were  inaugurated.  In  the  Woman's  Division  wonderful  progress  has 
been  made  with  respect  to  obtaining  employment  for  applicants 
who  otherwise  woula  not  have  secured  employment.  The  Teach- 
ers' Division  has  been  placed  in  charge  of  a  man  of  educational  expe- 
rience, and  this  division  will  no  doubt  be  of  valuable  assistance  to  the 
educational  institutions  of  Texas  in  locating  experienced  teachers  and 
placing  them  where  there  is  dire  need  of  their  services. 

The  Public  Service  Reserve  of  the  State  of  Texas  has  organized 
166  Community  Labor  Boards,  together  with  a  chairman  of  enroll- 
ment for  the  255  coimties  in  the  State.  Each  county  has  an  auxiliary 
organization  of  enrollment  officers  to  assist  the  Community  Labor 
Boards,  averaging  approximately  10  to  each  county,  giving  Texas  a 
working  organization  of  about  2,000.  In  addition  to  this  organization 
there  is  an  application  department  which  handles  all  correspondence 
pertaining  to  civil-service  examinations  and  noncompetitive  examina- 
tions, and  which  has  placed  in  touch  with  positions  many  hundreds 
who  wish  to  serve  the  Government.  The  service  has  assisted  in  re- 
cruiting through  this  medium  railway  men  for  overseas  duties,  and, 
through  the  Community  Labor  Boards  and  their  auxiliary  organiza^ 
tions,  nas  sent  several  tnousand  men  to  the  munition  plante  and  ship- 
yards in  the  East. 

There  has  been  started  an  organization  for  a  Women's  Working  Re- 
serve Corps  which  it  is  hoped  will  be  in  working  order  when  the 
new  draft  becomes  effective,  sending  men  from  the  ages  of  18  to  45 
into  the  industrial  army,  so  that  women  may  be  recruited  to  take 
their  places  in  the  semi-nonessential  lines,  and  for  the  further  pur- 
pose of  recruiting  women  to  accept  positions  in  war  work  which  are 
adaptable  to  their  physical  and  educational  qualifications. 

DISTKICT   HO.    IS. 

(Arizona,  Utah,  Nevada,  California.) 

Seventy-six  offices  were  shown  to  have  been  established  at  the  time 
the  report  was  received  from  this  district,  distributed  as  follows: 
Eight  m  Arizona,  3  in  Utah,  3  in  Nevada,  and  62  in  California.  The 
personnel  of  the  above  offices  amounted  to  152. 
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Wben  orgaaization  iras  begun  in  Cafi&ffnift,  aerenl  State  and 
muuieipal  employiiieiit  offices  were  merged  wiih  flw  United  States 
EmplojmeBt  Service^  on  a  cooperative  basis. 

There  were  ako  put  in  op«ral;ioii  ia  CaIif(M*ma  and  Nevada  54 
seasonal  offices,  for  the  handling  ol  farm  Uxht  proUema  These 
have  served  the  purpose  for  which  they  wore  created  so  effectively 
that  as  yet  not  a  single  complaint  of  loss  in  harvesting  crops,  due  to 
shortage  of  labor,  has  been  received.  The  regulation  permitting  tho 
importotion  of  Mexicans  also  has  relieved  the  labor  situation  to  a 
great  extent  in  the  border  States. 

Shortly  after  the  organization  work  in  CaUf omia  was  started,  the 
employers  in  the  shipbuilding  and  ixoa  industries  in  the  vicinity  of 
San  Francisco  wore  requested  to  turn  over  all  their  employment  mat- 
ters to  tihe  district  supisrintendent's  office  at  San  Francisco  and  list 
all  their  mechanical  uid  common  labor  requirements  with  that  office. 
After  receipt  of  general  approval  of  the  plans  sulnnitted,  large  offices 
were  opened  in  Mth  San  Francisco  and  Oakland,  princip^ly  for  the 

Purpose  of  handling  the  dass  of  help  employed  in  these  industriea 
'hese  offices  have  been  operating  with  such  success  that  it  will  be 
necessary  to  appoint  additional  employees  to  expedite  the  handling  of 
the  large  volume  of  business  being  developed. 

The  Wcmien  and  Oirls'  Division  at  San  Francisco  has  developed 
very  satisfactorily  and  has  acquired  a  clientele  well  worth  tik6  efforts 
put  forth  by  the  offices  in  charge  thereof. 

niSTBZCT  HO.  IS. 
(Idaho,  Oceson,  Waablngtoii.) 

The  report  from  this  district  sbows  that  on  the  date  it  v^as  made 
there  were  2&  offices  in  the  district,  10  of  which  were  located  in  Wash- 
ington, 7  in  Oregoui  and  6  in  IdanO|  with  a  personnei  of  7& 
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ABimnsTEATiTB  onicxs. 

(916  Sixteeatlt  Street  irw.»  Wuhlsg- 
toB,  D.  C.) 

Director  Qenerat,  John  B.  Dennnore. 
AsHatant  Direotor  G^m&nO,  N.  A.  SniTtb. 
Assistant  to  Director  0«fi«ral  for  Wotmw^B 

Work,  Mrs.  Uargaretta  Nettle. 
Special  Assistant  to  Direotor  Qeturwi,  J.  L. 

McQrew. 
Directors — 

Lutber  C.  Steward,  Oontrol  Division. 

W.  B.  Hall,  Field  Organization  Division, 

Banford  H.  B.  Freund,  Clearamoe  Division. 

Yf.  H.  Wlnana,  Personnel  Division. 

A.  D.  Chtqnoine,  Jr.,  Information  Division. 

National  Director  Public  Servioo  Beserva 
and  Boys'  Working  Beservs,  W.  B.  Hall. 

Director  of  Stevedores  and  Marino 
Workers'  Division,  T.  V.  O'Connor. 

Chief  of  Mining  S«eMo«,  James  A.  Lord. 

[Address  all  correspondence  wltb  Ad- 
min istratlye  Offices  to  tbe  Dlreetor  Qen- 
•ral.] 

TEBERAL  DIBBCTORS  T0&  STATS8. 

(Where  the  Federal  director  of  employ- 
ment for  a  Stata  Is  not  also  the  director 
of  the  Public  Serrioa  Beserre  for  that 
State  the  latter  la  givm  in  ItaUca.) 

Alabama. — George  B.  Tarrant,  516  Empire 
Building,  Birmingham.  Hatf  Bushton, 
lOlS  Belt  Building,  Montgomery. 

Arleona. — ^Thomas  J.  Croaff,  34  Sonth  Cen- 
tral Avenue,  Pboenlx. 

Arkansas. — R.  B.  Keating,  803  A.  O.  U.  W. 
Building.  Little  Bock.  B,  D,  Bfiokhouse, 
Little  Bock. 

California.— WUIiam  T.  Boyee,  806  Oans 
Spreckles  Bnllding.  San  VYandsco. 

Colorado. — Roady  Kenehan,  Barclay  Block, 
Eighteenth  and  Larimer  Streets.  ITO- 
liam  N.  W.  Blayney,  fOrt  Barclay  Block, 
Denver. 

Connecticut. — Leo  A.  Korper,  Stats  Capitol, 
Hartford. 

Delaware. — A.  O.  Benkhart,  Old  Federal 
Building,  Wilmington.  Charles  Warner, 
Old  Federal  Building,.  Wilmington, 

District  of  ColumMa.--E.  M.  Kline,  1410 
rpnsylvanla  Avenoe,  Washington. 

Florida. — Walter  A.  Dopson.  130  Hogan 
Street,  Jacksonrille.  Robert  Oamble, 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Jacksonville. 

O^^orgia. — H.  M.  Stanley,  818  State  Capitol, 
Atlanta. 

Idaho.  -  >M.  J.  Kerr,  St.  Anthony.  0,  O.  F, 
Markhus,  705  Bannock  Street,  Boise. 

Illinois.— Mark  L.  Crawford,  116  North 
Denrborn  Street,  Chicago.  0.  A,  Munroo, 
7?  West  Adams  Street,  Chicago. 

Indiana. — Louis  C.  Huesman,  Statehouse, 
Indianapolis.  IT.  H.  Squibb,  Statehouse, 
Indianapolis. 

Iowa. — A.  L.  TTrlck,  835  Bast  Orand  Ats- 
nue,  Des  Moines.  JST.  /.  Metealf,  State 
ConncU  of  Defense,  Do9  Moines, 

Kanaas. — ^J.  Will  Kellj,  016  Mnlrane 
Building;  Topaka, 


Kentucky. — W.  Pratt  Dale,  Lincoln  Bank 
BulldlDg,  LonisTnia.  Fronk  L.  MoVey, 
Vn4voroiiy  of  Moniucky.  Lomktgton. 

Louisiana. — Hans  A.  M.  Jacobsen,  341 
Carondelet  Street,  New  Orleaaa. 

Haine.^— Charles  S.  Hichbom,  Blaine  Man- 
sion, Angusta. 

Maryland. — John  K.  Shaw,  26  Commerce 
Street,  Baltimore. 

Massachusetts. — Byerett  W.  Lord,  19  Tre- 
mont  Street.  Boston. 

Michigan. — James  V.  Cunningham,  101 
Wort  Street  Weat,  Detroit.  John  A.  BuS' 
sell  (same  address). 

Minnesota. — Hugo  KocAi,  1030  Pioneer 
Building,  St.  Paul. 

Mississippi. — H.  H.  Weir,  Masaa  Woods 
Building,  Meridian. 

Missouri. — W.  W.  Brown,  1021  Grand  Ave- 
nue, Kansas  City. 

Montana. — Scott  LeaTftt,  801  First  Ayenue, 
North,  Great  Falls. 

Nebraska. — George  J.  Kleffner,  Douglas 
County  Courthouse,  Omaha.  George  B, 
Norman,  State  Department  of  Labor, 
Lincoln. 

Nevada. — J.  E.  Rem,  182  Fourth  Street, 
Reno.  C.  8.  Knight,  Stato  OovncU  of 
Defense,  Reno. 

New  Hampshire. — B.  K.  Sawyer,  442  Cen- 
tral Street  Franklin. 

New  Jersey. — Lewis  T.  Bryant,  State  Capi- 
tol, Trenton. 

New  Mexico. — D.  A.  MacPherson,  312  West 
Gold  Avenue,  Albuquerque.  «/.  H.  Wag- 
ner, U5  Hillside  Avenue,  Santa  Fe. 

New  York. — Henry  Bruere,  469  Fifth  Ave- 
nue, New  York  City. 

North  Carolina. — George  J.  Ramsey.  310 
Fayetteville  Street,  Baleteb.  T.  L. 
Bland,  Ricks  BotH,  Rocky  Mount. 

North  Dakota.— Lindley  H.  Patten,  3 
Broadway,    Fargo. 

Ohio. — Fred  C.  Croxton,  74  Bast  Gay  Street, 
Columbus. 

Oklahoma. — C.  B.  Connally,  Stat*  Capitol, 
Oklahoma   City. 

Oregon.— Wilfred  F.  Smith,  247  Davis 
Street.  Portland.  F.  T.  GHfflth,  Electric 
Building,  Portland. 

Pennsylvania. — B.  C.  Felton,  Finance  Build- 
ing. Philadelphia.  John  O.  Fraiee  {same 
address). 

Rhode  Island. — Edwin  A.  Barllngame, 
Statehouse,  Providence. 

South  Carolina. — ^H.  L.  Tllghman,  502  Loan 
ft  Exchange  Bask  Building,  Columbia. 

Sontli  Dakota. — Charles  McCaffree,  State 
Capitol.   Pierre. 

Tennessee. — Joseph  T.  Ware.  732  Stablman 
Building,    Naabville. 

Texas. — H.  W.  Lewis,  220  Bedell  Building, 
San  Antonio. 

TTtah.— P.  J.  Moran,  307  South  Main  Street, 
Salt   Lake   City. 

Termont. — Robert  W.  Simonds,  State  Capi- 
tol, MontpeUer. 

Virginia. — Jamea  B.  Botts,  Via.  Passenger 
ft  Power  Co.  Building,  Seventh  and 
Franklin  Streets,  Richmond. 

Waahington. — Lawrence  Wood,  110  Cherry 
Street,  Seattle.  Robert  Moran,  4OS7  Ar> 
coda  Building,  Seattla, 
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West  Virginia. — Lemael  B.  Bpaun,  81 1| 
Kanawha  Street,  Cbarleston.  Samuel  B. 
Montgomery,  Bureau  of  Labor,  Charleston, 

Wisconsin.— George  P.  Hambrecht,  State 
Industrial  Commission.  Madison. 

Wyoming. — Ed.  P.  Taylor,  Annex  Block, 
Seventeenth  Street  and  Capital  Avenaeb 
Cheyenne. 

Alaska. — R.  E,  Robertson,  ZOO  Seward  Build- 
ing, Juneau. 

LOCAL  EKPLOTXEKT  0PPICE8. 

(Including  State  and  municipal  offices 
operating  under  the  United  States  Employ- 
ment Service.  In  writing  to  any  branch 
office,  address  "  Examiner  in  charge.**) 

▲LABAUA. 

Andalusia,  Courthouse. 
Anniston,  Courthouse. 
Bessemer.   203   Bessemer  National  Bank 

Building. 
Birmingham.  2012  First  Arenne  north* 
Decatur,  122  Lafayette  Street. 
Dotban,  211  East  Main  Street. 
Gadsden.  118  South  Fourth  Street 
Jasper^  227  Phillips  ft  Stanley  BoUding. 
Mobile,  60  North  Royal  Street 
Montgomery,  106  North  Perry  Street, 
Opelika.  117  South  Eighth  Street 
Selma,- 10061  Water  Street 
Troy.  104  East  Elm  Street 
Tuscaloosa,  Courthouse.  i 

ARIXONA. 

Bisbee. 

F'tai^staff,   Courthouse. 

Globe,  Trust  Building. 

Jerome. 

Phoenix,  14  Wall  Street. 

iVoRcott,  Old  Santa  Fe  Depot 

Tucson,  Old  City  Hall. 

Yuma,  311   First  Street 

ARKANSAS. 

Eureka    Springs. 

Fordyce. 

Fort  Smith,  Post  Office  Building. 

Helena,  Post  Office  Building. 

Hot  Springs,  304  Valley  Street 

Jonesboro,  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Little  Rock,  806  A.  O.  U.  A.  Building. 

North  Little  Rock.  City  Hall. 

Pine  Bluff,  Post  Office  Building. 

Texarkana,  308  State  Line  Avenue. 

CALIFOSMIA. 

Bakersfleld»  Post  Office  Building. 
Berkeley.  Colusa. 

El  Centro.  Hynes. 

Fresno.  Herald  Building. 
King  City.  Hemet 

Los   Angeles — 

207    South    Broadway    (commercial 
men  and  women's  division). 

260   Franklin   Street    (men's   indus- 
trial division). 
Merced. 

Modesto,  804  Ninth  Street 
Oakland — 

401  Tenth  Street 

028  Franklin  Street   (shipyard  and 
Iron  workers). 

816  Broadway. 
Sacramento,  916  Second  Street 
San  Bernardino. 

San  Diego,  Post  Office  Building. 
San  Francisco— 

2  Appraisers'  Building. 

115  Chronicle  Building  (women). 

S074  Sixteenth  Street 

93  Market  Street 

726  Howard  Street. 
San  Jose,  176  South  Market  Street 


Santa  Barbara.  Santa  Rosa. 

Stockton,  200  South  San  Joagoin  Street 
Yisalia. 

COLOBADO. 

Colorado    Springs,    126    East    Colorado 

Avenue. 
Denver — 

1814  Stout  Street 

1759  Larimer  Street 

1321  Eighteenth  Street 

Barclay  Block. 

1314-1816  Eighteenth  Street 
Grand  Junction,  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Pueblo,  Labor  Temple. 

CONMSCTICUTb 

Bridgeport,  808  Fairfield  Avenue. 
Bristol,  106  North  Main  Street 
Derby.  88  Elisabeth  Street 
Hardford,  8  Ford  Street. 
Meriden.  89  West  Main  Street 
New  Britain,  1  Main  Street 
New  Haven,  66  Elm  Street 
New  Londen,  86  State  Street 
Norwich,  28  Shebucket  Street 
Stamford,  444  Atlantic  Street 
Torrington,  121  Main  Street 
Waterbury,  42  Harrison  Avenuflb 
WiUimantic,  763  Main  Street 

DSLAWARS. 

Bridgeville,  Post  Office. 
Clayton.  Main  Street 
Dover,  19  The  Green. 
Georgetown,  Courthouse. 
Newark,  Fire  House. 
New  Castle,  Old  Courthouse. 
Wilmington — 

Old  Federal  Building. 

838  Market  Street  (women). 

Front  and  King  Streets. 

DISTBICT  or  COLUMBIA. 

Washington,  1410  Pennsylvania  Avenat^ 
Union  Station. 

rLOSIDA. 

Jacksonville.  226  West  Bay  Street 

Lakeland,  City  Hall. 

Live  Oak,  Ewing  Building. 

Miami,  Federal  Building. 

Panama  City. 

Pensacola,  224  Polo  Fox  Street. 

Sanford. 

Tallahassee,  Cit^  Hall. 

Tampa,  Florida  Avenue  and  Cass  Street 

QSORQIA. 

Americus.  County  Courthouse. 
Athens,  224  aayton  Street 
Atianta— 

40  East  Hunter  Street 

222  Peacbtree  Arcade. 
Augusta.  902  Greene  Street. 
Balnbrldge,  212  Bronghton  Street 
Brunswick,  Newcastle  and  G  Streets. 
Columbus,  10  Eleventh  Street 
Carollton,  Rome  Street 
Dublin,  124  Madison  Street  east 
Eatonton,  Middle  Cteorgia  Bank  Buildlai. 
Fitzgerald;  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Gainesville,  23  West  Washington  Street 
Griffin,  County  Courthouse. 
Macon,  Grand  Building,  Mulberry  Street 
Millen,  102  Win throp  Street 
Rome,  424  Broad  Street    • 
Savannah,  17  East  Bay  Street 
Toccoa,  Doyle  Street. 
Waycross,  Municipal  BuUdifi 
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IDAHO. 

Boise,  803  North  Eighth  Street. 
Idaho  Falls,  Post  Office  Building. 
Moscow,  111  Second  Street. 
Pocatello,  848  West  Clark  Street. 
St.  Anthony,  Courthoi;(8e. 
Twin  Falls,  6  Baugh  Building. 
Wallace,  615  Cedar  Street. 


•  ILLINOIS. 

Alton,  22  Market   Street. 
Aurora,  Post  Office  Building. 
BloomingtOn,  320  Oreisheim  Building. 
Cairo,  Federal  Building. 
Centralla.  126  North  Locust  Street. 
Chicago — 

116  North  Dearborn  Street. 

1435  East  Sixty-third  Street 

4531  South  Ashland  Avenue. 

105  South  Jefferson  Street. 

948  Milwaukee  Avenue. 

8082  South  Wabash  Avenue. 

2875  West  Twentv-seeond  Street. 

66   East   Randolph   Street. 

9004  Commercial  Avenue. 

German  Aid  Society,  160  North  Wells 

11441   South  Michigan  Avenue. 

678  South  State  Street. 

State  Council  of  Defense,  120  West 
Adams   Street. 

Odd  Fellows  League  and  Relief 
Board,   Masonic  Temple. 

Masonic  Employment  Bureau,  Ma- 
sonic Temple. 

3.^6  West  Madison  Street   (women). 

20  South  La  Salle  Street  (engineer- 
ing and  education). 

3141  Lincoln  Avenue. 

Women's  Employment  Committee. 
State  Council  of  Defense,  Room 
228,  Moiuidnock  Building. 

12  South  Canal  Street. 

616  Blue  Island  Avenue. 

553  West  Madison  Street  (railroad). 
Danville,  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Decatur.  119  South  Water  Street 
East    St    Louis,    Maine    and    Division 
Streets. 

El;rlD,   2m  rmcago  Street 
Frin'poi't,  iry2  StephfDson  Street. 
GiiIrFliursr.  161  So«th  Cherry  Street 
Jol]<*t,   St-ott  ft  ad   CIlDton  RtrtJPtfl. 
Kankakee,  1 00  EiVBt  Mpiebaut  Street, 
l-a  WnllCp  5^6  Firist  Srn-ft. 
Mad  I  ROD.   'A22  Mnt\lm>\  .Avenue 
Peoria.   512  South   AdaniR   Street, 
Qtiliicy.    Chamber   of    Cotnnierce. 
KcM^kfoi^,    lis    North    Wyman    Strpet* 
Rcifk    Ifilandj    lt>15    Fotipth    Avenue. 
StifltiEfleld,  210  NoHlj    Fourth  Street 
WaukegaD.   Schwarta   Building, 

INDIANA. 

Anderson.   16  West  Tenth  Street 
Conners'llle,  aty  Hall. 
East  Chicago.  City  Hall  Building. 
Kvansville,  127  Fourth  Street 
Fort  Wayne.  Physicians*  Defense  Build- 
ing. 

iillTJ. 

Hammond. 
ludlnnapoUs — 

225  North  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 

235  Federal  Building  (women). 
Kokomo,  Citv  Hall  Building. 
Lafoyette.  Courthouse. 
Marion,  206  Bast  F6urtb  Street. 
Muncie.  128  West  Charles  Street 
New  Albany,  Elsby  Building. 
Richmond,   1016  Main   Street 
South  Bend,  6  Courthouse. 
Terre  Haute,  18  North  Sixth  Street 


IOWA. 

Burlington,  112  Jefferson  Street 

Cedar  Rapids,  228  First  Avehue  East 

Charles  City. 

CUnton. 

Council  Bluffs,  720  West  Broadway. 

Creston,   Summit   Block. 

Davenport,    229   Perry    Street 

Des  Moines — 

422   Court  Avenue. 

Superintendent's       office,       McCnne 
Building. 
Dubuque,  680  Main  Street 
Fort  Dodge,  25  South  Eighth  Street 
Keokuk. 

Mason  City,  6  South  Delaware  Street 
Ottumwa,  Courthouse. 
Sioux  City — 

619  Fierce  Street. 

Fourth  and  Jennings  Streets    (rail- 
road labor). 
Waterloo,  Fifth  and  Lafayette  Streets. 


Atchison,  401  Commercial  Street. 
Dodge   City.    108   Chestnut   Street 
Emporia,  702  Commercial. 
Hays,   Chamber  of  Commerce.    . 
Hutchinson,  5  Avenue  A  East. 
Kansas  City.  683  Minnesota  Avenue. 
Parsons,  1(}4  North  Central  Avenue. 
Salina,   114   West   Iron   Avenue. 
Topeka.   112  East  Fifth   Street. 
Wichita,   114   South   Emporia  Avenuew 

KBNTDCKT. 

Ashland,  402  Thirteenth  Street 
Bowling  Green.  421  Main  Street. 
Covington.  427  Scott  Street. 
Henderson,  185  North  Main  Street 
Lexington,    129   Market  Street 
Louisville,  416  Jefferson  Street  West 
Middlesboro,   City    Hall   and   Courthouse 
Building. 

Owensboro.   226   St   Ann   Street. 
Paducah,  126  South  Fourth  Street 

LOUISIANA 

Alexandria,  New  Courthouse. 
Baton  Rouge,   City   Hall. 
Lake  Charles,  Assn.  of  Commerce  Build- 
ing. 

lionroe.   Ouchlta   Bank   Building. 
New  Orleans — 

841   Carondelet   Street 

Room      5,      City      Hall      basement 
(women). 
Shreveport  new  Jail  building. 

MAINS. 

Augusta,  845  Water  Street 
Bath,  72  Front   Street. 
Biddeford,  209  Main  Street. 
Bangor — 

Exchange   Street  near  Union  Depot 
(lumber).  *^  * 

42  Central  Street. 
Houlton,   56  Bangor  Street 
Lewiston,  121  Lisbon  Street. 
Machlas.  48   (a)   Main  Street 
Portland — 

463  Congress  Street    (women )• 

Masonic  Temple. 
Waterville. 

MARYLAND. 

Baltimore — 

4  North  Eutaw  Street. 

I^mbard  and  Gay  Streets. 

408    Drovers    &    Mechanics*    Bank 
Building  (women). 
Cumberland.  64  Baltimore  Street 
Hagerstown.  Negley  Building. 
Salisbury,  105  Water  Street 
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ItABSAOiOflVrTft. 

Athol.  6ia  Mala.  SlreaC 

▲ttkeboro. 

BoBton — 

18  Tremont  Street 

27  W«ihiD««OD  gtre«t  <HiBl)€r>. 

57  WasblnxCMi  Stcea. 

48  PoEtland  Street  (1umbev>. 

53   Canal  Street. 

128  Federal  Street. 

8  Kneeiaiid  StreeL 

601    Kfmball   Bnll^biB. 
Brockton,  28  Center  Stro^ 
Fall  River,  41   Nortb  lialA  Strtet 
FItchburg,  173  Main  Street. 
ITraminit&am,  Union.  Arenue. 
Gardner,  272  Central  Street. 
Gloucester,  Pleasant  Street. 
*;ri^f*ntlnUK  44  I'Vii-'rul  3tre«t, 
JinvtrtlUi,    1&4    Mi>it1  uuuj    3trett- 
ilolyoke.  ^m  I>wigtit  Stt*i^t. 
Lawi-^iiCC'*  354  Esi^i  Strwt. 
LawiflJ,  llu  Mi^rrltnii'.  .sutet, 
Lvuii,   20  Myiirot'    Sii   i  [. 
MWrttrd,  11  Ulich  stroi-f, 
Mlddleb4jreutr^«  ti  Font  Office  Building. 
MlKord.  Foit  OSim?  BuiMlajj. 
K*"w   Bodfurfl,   t'nst  OQict^  Building* 
NivsLmryt-ort.   Litj    riull 
Ntjrth  Adams,  2^   Kiiiik  Street, 
NocOiamptoii*  im  Main  8Ue«t, 
Flttijflx'lar  312  ^'^>^tli  Street. 
tSjLlvm,  13  WaBhiatftoii  Streat 
BpriUjfftt^id.  4T  Water  8 tire t. 
Taunton,  Bristol  Cwunty  CourtlujQiw, 
WjiHhnifi,   13  :Moodi?   Stre^'i. 
W I  Silt] eld,  '2  Mdia  Street. 
Worcester,  4S  tireeu  Street, 

MieHIOAN. 

Battle  Creek.  35  North  Jefferson  ATeBue. 
Bay  City,  WaskLngton  Theater  Building. 
Benton  Harbor,  100  Water  Street. 
Detroit— 

101  Fort  Street  West. 

33  Adams  Avenne  East  (wonen). 

2032  West  Jefferson  AYenne. 

1413  Michigan  Avenue. 

1203  Gratiot  Avenue. 
Escanaba.  Post  Office  Building. 
Flint,  11^  East  Kearsley  Street. 
Grand  Rapids,  106  Pearl  Street  NW. 
Jackson,  131  Courtland  Street  W. 
Kalamazoo,  Press  Buildina. 
Marquette,  113  East  Washington  Street 
Muskegon,  Council  Chamber. 
Pontlac,  Board  of  Craimeree. 
Port  Huron,  905  Sixth  Street 
Saginaw,  129  South   WasJilngton  Street 
Traverse  City,  129  Bast  Front  Street. 

MUllfBaOTA. 

Albert  Lea.  115  West  College  ATanne. 
Bemidji,  206  Second  Street 
Duluth— 

224-229  Fargusson  Building. 

301  West  Michigan  Street  (railroad 
labor). 

528  West  Saperi^r  Street 
Mankato,   Commercial  Club. 
Minneapolis — 

319  Second  Avenue  Sooth  (womsn). 

240  Marquette  Avenue. 

242  Marquette  Avenue. 
St.  Cloud,  Commercial  Club. 
St   Paul — 

348  Minnesota  Street 

212  Commercial  Building   (women). 

162    Bast    Third    Street     (railroad 
labor). 

347  Minnesota  Street 

icnaiasippi. 

Clarksdale.  Oreenville. 

Corinth. 

Greenwood,  Chamber  of  Commerca. 


Gulfport,  201  Poat  Oflce  Bnildlng. 

Hattlesburg,  Chamber  of  Ck>mmerceb 

Holly  Springs. 

Jackson,  Noftla  HoteL 

Laurel,  MagnoHa  Street 

Meridian,  Mlaasa  Woods  BnHdIng. 

Natcftes. 

Pascagoula,  OH  State  Banir  BvUdin^ 

Vicksburg,  90»  First  Street  Bkst 

West  Point  S^  Coainieft^  Street 

liinnaimi. 

Cape  Girardeau. 

Hannibal. 

Jefferson  City,  State  Capitol. 

Jepltn.   216   West  Third    Street 

Kansas  City,  8tl4  Grand  Avenue  (women). 

St  Joseph,  110  North  Seventh  Street 

St  Louis — 

T05  Market  Street. 

M64  Chippewa  Street. 

28191   Market   Street. 

6  North  Seventh  Street  (women). 

3616  West  Broadway. 
Springfield,  Baker  Arcade. 

MONTANA. 

Anaconda,  108  Bast  Park  Avenue. 
Billings,  8  North  Twantv-foorth  Street 
Bozeman,  Chamber  of  Ceaunerce. 
Butte,  113-115  liamUton  Street 
Cnasgow,  C!hamber  of  Commerce. 
Great  Falls.  11  Second  Street  North. 
Havre.  Ob  Hall. 
Helena,  Bmnson  Building. 
Kaltspen,  18  East  Third  Street. 
Lewiatown,.  Masonic  Building. 
Livingston,  CSiamber  of  Commerce. 
Miles  City,  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Missoula,  105  I^ast  Cedar  Street. 
Reondop,  Chamber  of  Commercei 


Hastings,  112  North  Hastings  Avenue. 

llncDln — 

21ft  North  Sleventh  Street 
State  Capitol  BnlMli^ 

North  Platte,  27  Locust  Street 

Omaha — 

South    Side,    Twenty-fourth    and   O 

Streets- 
Douglas  County  Courthouse. 
1118  Famam  Street  (railroad  labor). 

ScotU  Bluff. 

NBTAi>A. 

Blko. 

Reno,  26  East  Commercial  Row. 

NIW  BAKFiraiaB; 

Berlin. 

Concord. 

Conway. 

Dover. 

Franklin.  442  Central  Street 

Kcene,  33  West  Street 

Littleton. 

)tf  an  Chester. 

Nashua,  102  West  Peart  Street, 

Newport 

Plymouth. 

Portsmouth. 

NBw  jeaseT. 

Asbury  Park,  314  South  Main  Street. 

Atlantic  City,  13  South  North  Carolina 
Avenue. 

Bayonne,  Free  Public  Library. 

Bound  Brook,  216  Bast  Main  Street. 

Camden,  Fifth  Street  and  Taylor  Ave- 
nue. 

Dover,  City  HaU. 

EUzabetb,  1141  Rllaabeth  Avenuew 

Hoboken,  326  River  Street/^ 
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JofBcy  eitf ,  Post  Office  Bulldlni:, 
Newark,  9  SOrnnklln  Street, 
Ni>w  Bm&awk'k,  IM  Albflny  l^rr^et. 
Orauge^  room  2,  Po«t  Olflc®  Itundli^. 

iVrrh  Amhoj.  City   EJftlL 
l*hllUpMbiirj?,  322   Smith   Ma^ln  StTMt. 
tTrenton,  room  22,  €Hf  HdlL 

MEW   ICBXIOO. 


AlbuquerQO» 

204  west  OoM  ATeime. 

812  Weit  Gold  ATeau«. 
Demlng,  Qold  and  Spnie*  0trHt& 
Raton. 

RoBwell,  Federal  BoHdlng. 
8anU  Fe. 

Haw   TOBK. 

Albany,  44  Chapel  Street 
Amsterdam,  40  liarket  Street. 
Auburn,  1  North  Street 
BinKhamton,  206  Security  Motval  Build- 
ing. 
BrooKlyn — 

927  Broadway. 

244  Broadway. 

810  Jay  Street. 

715  Flatbush  ATenue. 

2463  Atlantic  Avenue. 

Fifty-second  Street  and  Third  Ave- 
nue. 

673  Manhattan  ATenua^ 
Buffalo — 

927  Grant  Street. 
219  Franklin  Street 

928  Broadway. 
Federal  BuildlBC. 

11  East  Swan  Street 

27  Main  Street 
Cortland.  19  Main   Street. 
Dunkirk,  301  Central  Avenuau 
Elmira,  201  Lake  Street. 
Glens  Falls,   18  Warren  Street 
GloverBTille,  66  South  Main  Street 
Ithaca,  213  East   State  Street. 
Jamestown,     Washington    and     Third 

Streets. 
Kingston.  Broadway  and  Field  Court 
Newburgh,   4   South  Water  Street 
New  York  City— 

22  East  Twenty-second  Street. 

240  West  Twenty-third  Street 

112  West  Forty-sixth  Street. 

Hall  of  Records,  81  Chambers  Street 

Lenox  Avenue  and  One  hundred  and 
twenty-fourth  Street   (men  only). 

129  Worth   Street. 

15  Pearl  Street  (male  farm  labor). 
203  Lexington  Avenue. 

126  CUnton  Street 

Fifty-seventh  Street  and  Third  Ave- 
nue. 

Eighty-sixth'  Street  and  Lexington 
Avenue. 

One  hundred  and  eleventh  Street 
nnd  Lexington  Avenue. 

201   Lexington  Avenue   (men). 

16  EnHt  Forty-second  Street. 

430  West  Twenty-seventh  Street 
(women). 

261  Lenox  Avenue   (men). 

2.S4  Lenox  Avenue  (women). 

One  hundred  and  thirty-ninth  Street 
and  Seventh  Avenue. 

r}H  Cooper  Square   (men). 

211   Bowery    (men). 

142  Bowery  (men). 

Bronx — 

575  Tremont  Avenue. 
2537  Decatur  Avenue. 
One     hundred     and     forty-ninth 
Street  near  Third. 

Queens.  T^ng  Island  dty,  171  Hun- 
ter Avenue. 

Richmond.  Bridge  Plasa. 

Staten  iBiand,  9  Union  Avenoa. 


Niagara  Falls,  87  Falls  Street. 

Noral  Tonawanda.  Webstar  and  TremOBt 

Glean,  106  Lawrence  Street 

gneonta,  204  Main  Street, 
oughkeepsie,  440  iCalB  Street 
Rochester — 

120  St.  Paul  Street  (men  only). 
887  Main  Street  Basit. 
Rome,  116  SMt  Domlnick  Street 
Schenectady,  124  Wall  Street. 
Syracuse,  120  Weft  Jefferson  Street 
Troy,  82  Second  Street. 
Utica.  Paul  Building. 
Watertown.  131  Arsenal  Street 
Yonkers,  Herald  Building,  10  WarburtoB 
Avenue. 

NOSTH  CABOLINA. 


Charlotte.  205  Trypn  Street 
Fayettevllle.  812  Hay  Street 
Newberii,  Chamber  of  Commerca^ 


Raleigh,  819  FayettevUle  Street 
Wilmington,  319  Front  Street 
Winston-Salem,  238  North  Main  Strett 

NORTH  DAKOTA. 

Bismarck.  Northwest  Hotel. 

Devils  Lake,  City  Halt 

Dickinson,  Commercial  Club. 

Fargo,  8  Broadway. 

Grand  Forks,  11  North  Fourth  Street 

Jamestown,    Fifth    Avenue,    North    and 

Front  Street*. 
Mlnot,  8  FlatiroB  Building. 
Oakea,  Oakes  National  Bank  Building. 

omo. 

Akron,  174  Baat  MUl  Street 

Alliance,   Main   Street  and   North  Park 

Avenue. 
An  cor,  Air  Nitrate  Plant 
Ashtabula,  78  Castle  Block. 
Barberton,  208  Bast  Park  Avenut. 
Canton,  City  Hall. 
ChUlicothe,  City  Building. 
Cincinnati — 

Seventh  and   Elm   Streets. 

2210  Spring  Grove  Avenna. 
Cleveland — 

Room  109,  City  HaU. 

240  West  Superior  Street 

985    least    One    hundred    and    fifty- 
second  Street 
Columbus — 

89  West  Gay  Str^t 

218  First  National  Bank  Building. 

74  East  (hkv  Street. 
Coshocton.  529  Main  Street. 
Dnytoii,  :ill  \\\^Ht  TbUd  Street 
KriNt   r.tv.rponi,    ur*  \\\st  Fifth  Street 
FimlJiiy,   Courthoufie. 
Hamlliotip  CourtbouttH. 
Lluitt,  Ci>iirtb(*u»f>. 
Lornln.  201  Ninth  Sltroet. 
Sf  ri  n  «fl  4*1  rt ,  M  i^m  n  rla  I  Ru  I  idl  Of . 
^Tark^tlH,  Chaiubehr  of  Comm^rce^ 
Mtirltiiu  116  Souib  Pi'f*sut?L't  Stroet. 
Mnrths'*     Frrrj',      Fourth     iind     Walnut 

MasHillon,  City  HalL 

Middletown,  229  South  Broad  Street 

Newark,  36  South  Second  Street. 

Niles.  17  Bast  MiU  Street 

Port     Clinton,     Camp     Perry     Proving 

Grounds. 
Portsmouth,  208   ChUlicothe  Street 
Piqua,  109  West  Water  Street. 
Sandusky,  Courthouse. 
Springfield,  Arcade  Building. 
RteubenvlUe,  156  North  Third  Street 
Tiffin.  Wa.shIngton  and  Perry  Streeta, 
Toledo.  128  North  Huron  Street 
Warren,  17  North  Pine  Street 
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WasbiDgtoD,  Courthouse. 
YoungstowD,  Now  City  Hall. 
Zauesvllle,  41  North  Fourth  Street 

OKLAHOMA. 

Ardmore.  116  Baat  Main  Street 
Bartlesville,  Theodore  Barlaa  Building. 
ChickaHha,  125  South  Fourth  Street  , 
Enid.  W.  S.  Bank  Building. 
Lawton,  Federal  Building. 
McAlester,  111  North  Second  Street 
Muskogee,  201  Court  Street 
Oklahoma  City — 

State  Capitol  Building. 

2  East  Grand  Avenue. 
Pauls  Valley,  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Shawnee,  21  West  Main  Street. 
Tulsa,  Second  and  Cincinnati  Streets. 

OBIGON. 

AAtoria,  634  Commercial  Street 

Baker  City. 

Eugene,  Seventh  and  Willamette  Streets. 

La  Grande. 

Marshfleld,  232  North  Front  Street 

Mpdford.  Nash  Hotel  Building. 

Pendleton. 

Portland — 

247  Davis  Street 

City  Hall   (women). 
Salem,  385  State  Street 

PSNNSTLYANIA. 

Allentown.  512  Hamilton  Street 
Altoona,  205  Commerce  Building. 
Beaver     Falls,     Fifteenth     Street     and 

Seventh  Avenue. 
Bethlehem,    Southside,    223    East    Third 

Street. 
Braddock.  909  Braddock  Avenue. 
Bradford,  18  Chestnut  Street. 
Butler,  133  South  Main  Street 
Chester — 

616  Sproul  Street  (women). 

618  Sproul  Street  (men). 
Clarion.  Arnold  Building. 
Coatesville,  7  West  Second  Street. 
Connellsvllle.  Ill  West  Apple  Street 
Darby,  886  Main  Street. 
Du  Bois,  6  North  Brady  Street. 
Easton,  154  East  Northampton  Street 
Emporium.  50  East  Fourth  Street 
Erie,  5  and  6  Arcade  Commerce  Building. 
Greensburg,  Mace  Building. 
Harriftburg — 

209  North   Main   S'n .  t  r. 

PennsylvJKiln  K:ij]jrnki]  SUtlon. 

Third  ari^!  N.-itlj  Strn-ts. 
Hazelton.  31    SfiuUi   Wy-Kniug  Street 
Johnstown,  213  Market  t>trf^i^t. 
Kittanning,  Tost  Offlre  BulldJtijEr. 
Lancaster,  IT  Wi^st  Ornnpe  Htroet. 
Lebanon,  41  Xfirth  Kt^hth  Htr*f  t. 
Lewlston,  36  Etist  Mnrkc^t  ?^fri?ot. 
Look  Haven,  22s  lilaBt  Main  IStroft. 
M<KeeBport,     WulQUt     Btr(*<?t    and    Paw 

Paw  Alley. 
Meadville.  Filer  Block. 
Mount  Union,  20  South  Jefferson  Street 
New  Castle,  283  Washington  Street 
New  Kensington,  819  Fifth  Avenue. 
Norrlstown.  204  De  Kalb  Street. 
Oil  City.  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Philadelphia- 
Finance  Building. 

Third  and  Walnut  Streets. 

614  South  Broad  Street. 

824  South  Eighth  Street. 

405  North  Sixty-fourth  Street. 

2242  Ridge  Avenue. 

6239  Market  Street. 

1519  Arch  Street. 

2429  North  Front  Street. 

219       South       Seventeenth       Street 
(women). 

The  Bourse   (farm  labor). 

4261  Frankford  Avenue,  Frankford. 


Philadelphia — Conti  nued. 

City  Hall  courtyard. 

Sixty-ninth  Street  TerminaL 

League  Island. 

Reading  Terminal. 

275  South  Fourth  Street 

Broad  Street  Station. 

136  South  Third  Street 
Pittsburgh- 
Oliver  Building  (women). 

Diamond  and  Ross  Streets. 

413  Grant  Street 

14  North  Diamond  Street 

720  Farmers'  Bank  Building. 

Baltimore  A  Ohio  Railroad  Station. 

Pennsylvania  Railroad  Station. 

Pittsburgh  A  Lak6  Erie  Railroad  Sta- 
tion. 

Fort  Wayne  Railroad  Station. 

East  Liberty  Railroad  Station. 
Pottstown,  9  West  Hanover  Street 
Pottsville,  804  West  Market  Street 
Reading,  103  East  Sixth  Street. 
Sayre,  105  North  Lehigh  Avenue. 
Scran  ton,  120  Adams  Avenue. 
Shamokin,  705  North  Shamokln  Street 
Sharon.  Colonial  Hotel. 
Washington.  171  South  Main  Street 
Wellsboro,  83  Main  Street 
Willlamsport,  39  North  Fourth  Street 
Wilkes-Barre,  24  North  Main  Street 
York,  157  South  George  Street 

RHODB    ISLAND. 

Arctic,  120  Quldnick  Street 
Newport,  3  Bull  Street 
Paw  tucket — 

341  Main  Street 

8  Bailey  Street  (^omen). 
Providence — 

State  House. 

80  Mathewson  Street 

557  Westminster  Street. 

East  Providence. 
Woonsocket,  Commercial  Building:. 

SOUTH  CASOUNA. 

Anderson,  182  North  Main  Street 
Charleston — 

231  Meeting  Street 

116-118  Bast  Bay  Street 
Columbia — 

1222  Washington  Street 

502  National  Loan  Exchange  Bank. 
Florence,  24  West  Evans  Street. 
Greenville,  118  West  Washington  Street 
Spartanburg,  CHeveland  Hotel. 

SOUTH    DAKOTA. 

Aberdeen,  11  First  Street  SB. 

Huron.  Dakota  Avenue. 

Mitchell. 

Pierre,  State  Capitol. 

Rapid  City,  519  Seventh  Street. 

Sioux  Palls,  109  Bast  Ninth  Street 

Watertown. 

TKNNB88IS. 

Bristol,  414  State  Street 
Chattanooga,  1001  Market  Street 
Clarksville,  136  Franklin  Street 
Columbia,  719  North  Garden  Street 
Jackson,  210  East  Main  Street 
.Tohnson  City.  116  Tipton  Street 
Knoxville,  607  South  Market  Street 
Memphis,  103  Court  Avenue  South. 
Nashville— 

175  Eighth  Avenue  North. 

732   Stahlman  Building. 
North    Nashville,    173    Eighth    Avenns 
(women). 

TSXAS. 

Abilene,  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Amarillo.  Federal  Building. 

Austin,  LUtLfleld  B»Udl.^Qoogjg 
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BeaDmont,  261  Crockett  Street. 

Brownwood,  City  Hall. 

Brownsville,  1808  Blizabeth  Street 

Bryan. 

Corpns  Chrlatl,  104  Chaparral  Street. 

Corsicana,  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Dallas,  City  Hall. 

Denison. 

Eagle  Pass.  102  Commercial  Street. 

El  Paso,  City  Hall. 

EI  Paso,  909  Mills  BnlldiDff. 

Fort  Worth,  Terminal  Hotel  Bulldlnf. 

Qalveston,  2209  Mechanic  Street. 

Greenville,   Chamber   of   Commerce. 

Houston,  809  Franklin  Street 

Laredo,  707  Moaer  Building. 

Marshall,  aty  Hall. 

McAlene. 

Orange,  110  Water  Street 

Palestine,  Federal  Building. 

Paris,  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

San    Angelo,    South    Irving    Street   and 

West  Beauregard  Avenue. 
San  Antonio — 

122  Main  Plasa. 

220   Bedell  Building. 
Temple,  Bradv  Building. 
Texarkana,  808  State  Line  Avenue. 
Tyler,  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Waco,  City  Hall. 
Wichita  Palls,  City  Hall. 
Yoakum,  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

VTAH. 

Ogden,  2402  Wall  Avenue. 
Salt  Lake  City,  807  South  Main  Street 
(men).    208  Judge  Building  (women). 

TTOMONT. 

Barre,  262  North  Main  Street 
Bellows  Falls,  Bellows  Falls  Square. 
Burlington,  147  Main  Street. 
Montpeller,  State  Capitol. 
Rutland,  86  Center  Street. 
St.  Johnsbury,  Pythian  Building. 

VIBOINIA. 

Alexandria. 

Lynchburg.  208  Eighth  Street. 

Newport  News,  220  Twentieth  Street. 

Norfolk— 

149  Atlantic  Street 

802  East  Main  Street. 
Petersburg,  26  Banks  Street 
Richmond — 

910  East  Main  Street. 

118  North  Seventh  Street. 

Southwest    corner    Clay    and    Fifth 
Streets. 

504   Virginian   Railway   and  Power 
Building. 
Roanoke,  1  South  JefFerson  Street 

WASHINGTON. 

Aberdeen,  111  South  G  Street 
Bellingham,  Federal  Building. 
Centralla,  106  Bast  Main  Street 
Everett,  Federal  Building. 
Seattle— 

110  Cherry  Street. 

71  Columbia  Street 
Spokane,  819  Treat  Avenntw 


Tacoma,  1008  A  Street. 

Vancouver. 

Walla  Walla,  Federal  Building. 

Wenatchee. 

Takima,  118  Bast  A  Street 

WUBT  VIBOINIA. 

Bluefield,  Princeton  and  Tasewell  Streets. 
Charleston — 

811|  Kanawha  Street 

26  Summers  Street. 
Clarksburg,  847  West  Main  Street 
Huntington,  520  Ninth  Street 
Nltro.  united  States  Explosives  Plant  C. 
Parksburg,  City  Building. 
Wheeling,     Fourteenth     and     Market 
Streets. 

WISCONSIN. 

Appleton,  746  College  Avenue. 

Antigo,  803  Fifth  Street. 

Ashland,  218  Seventh  Avenue. 

Belolt,  440  East  Grand  Avenue. 

Benton.  Main  Street 

Chippewa     Falls,     Bridge     and     Spring 

Streets. 
Eau  Claire,  214  Bau  Claire  Street 
Fond  du  Lac,  Main  Street 
Grand  Rapids,  206  Grand  Avenue. 
Green  Bay — 

809  Bast  Walnut  Street. 

107  North  Jefferson   (women). 
Hurley,  6  North  Third  Street 
JanesviUe.  122  Bast  Milwaukee  Street 
Kenosha,  261  Church  Street 
La  Crosse,  808  South  Fourth  Street. 
Madison — 

State  Industrial  Commission. 

City  Hall. 

Association  of  Commerce  (women), 
Manitowoc,  805  York  Street 
Marinette,  1612  Main  Street 
Marshfleld,  118  South  Central  Street 
Menasha,  144  Main  Street 
Milwaukee — 

241  Fourth  Street 

62  Mason  Street  (women), 

1171  Reed  Street  (railroad). 
Neenah,  136  Wisconsin  Avenue. 
Oshkosh,  16  Wangoo  Street 
Park  Falls.  260  Fourth  Street 
Racine,  222  Fourth  Street 
Rhinelander,  144  South  Brown  Street 
Shebovgan,  712  North  Eighth  Street 
Superior — 

828  Tower  Avenue. 

803  Winter  Street  (women). 
Two  Rivers,  1406  Sixth  Street 
Waukesha.  237  West  Main  Street 
Wausau,  208  Scott  Street 
Watertown,  816  North  Main  Street 
West  Allls,  6406  Greenfield  Avenue. 

WTOMINO. 

Casper. 
Cheyenne — 

Room  12.  Annex  Block. 

1711  Capitol  Avenue. 
Rock  Springs,  208  South  Front  Street 
Sheridan,  21  West  Works  Street 


San  Juan. 
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ActiTittM  of  deptrtment;  ezt«iisfoB 

of 11 

Act,  organto,  of  Department  of  La- 
bor   22» 

Administrative     fines.     89€     Ftnea, 

administratlye. 
Admission  to  United  States,  refusal 

of,  by   causes S87 

Adyisory   council,   of  the  war-labor 

administration 9T 

recommendations  of  the 97 

of  working  women,  formation  of-  123 

Agricultural  land 145 

Agriculture,  child  labor  In 182,  561 

Alcron,  Ohio,  settlement  of  strike  at 
plant      of      Kelly-Sprlngfield 

Tire  Co. 46 

Allen,  agricultural  laborers 649 

anarchists 278 

bUl  to  exclude 279 

arrivals 412 

and  departures 164 

and  head-tax  settlement*,   com- 
parison between 897 

anpmles 520 

internment  of  certain 172,  252 

enemy  activities,  suppression  of.-  552 

exclusions 163 

immigrant,  arrivals 412, 

419,  426,  499.  600»  506 

age  of 413 

race  of 413 

sex  of 413 

nonimmigrant,  arrivals 412,  422,  428 

age  of 416 

race  of 416 

sex  of 416 

•eamen,  deserting 896 

soldiers,   number   of,   admitted   to 

citisensblp 685 

decreose  In . .. 586 

stowaways 396 

Aliens,  admission  of,  In  military  serv- 
ice   684 

admitted  and  departed,  occupatlona 

of . 296 

debarred  and  deported 290 

admitted.  Intended  future  perma- 
nent residence  of .«  295 

arrests  of 166 

cause  of  rejection  of 283 

cooperation     of     Public     Health 

Ser  yloe  In  examination  of 501 

debarred . 881,  885 

decrease  of  population  lij  arrival 

aaddeparturtof 291»292,294 


AUens,  dezlsetlva-M 


Fagu 
281 

deportations  of 264,  499,  < 

505,  506,  910,  611,  916,  918,  522,  \ 
524,  526,  530,  988,  934,  938,  940^ 
641,  942,  948,  944,  649,  946,  949  ' 

deported 889  ' 

last  permanent  reatdence  of 295 

to  countries  whence  they  came, 
by  causcB- — _ — — - — -___ — -      388 

amlgrant,  departed,  age  of 302 

by  races  or  peoples  and  sex —       363 

conjugal  condition  of 306 

intended  fiiture  residence  of-       314 
last  permanent  residence  of.  324,  352 

length  of  residence  of 302 

occupations  of 336,  352 

sex  of 302 

employed  on  vessels 267 

enemy,  at  Bills  Island .  5011 

Interned 516.  917,  528 

escape  of 907,  518,  517,  621,  926 

exclusloH  of,  for  economic  reasons-      16T 

expulsion  of lOG 

granted  ho^ltal  treatment 483 

illiterate 2«t 

immigrant,  admitted,  age  of 298 

by  races  or  peoples  and  sex 302 

conjugal  condition  of 304 

financial  condition  of 298 

intended  future  residence  of.      321, 
346,  358 


last  permanent  residence  of- 


310 


occupations  of 331,  346 

ports  of  entry  of 358 

sex  of 298 

literacy  of 298 

immoral,  enforcement  of  immigra- 
tion law  in  regard  to 2G3 

Increase  of  population  by  arrival 

and  departure  of 291.  292.  294 

interned  enemy 141 

medical  examination  of 501 

mentally  defective 438,442 

age  of 436 

class  of  defect  of 436 

disposition  of 436 

sex  of 436 

nonemlgrant,  departed,  age  of 307 

by  countries 372 

length  of  residence  of 367 

sex  of 367 

nonimmigrant,  admitted,  age  of 364 

by   countries 368 

financial  condition  of 364 

literacy  of 364 

•ex  of 364 
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Aliens,  number  of,  admitted 260 

coming  from  Canada 268 

rejected 260 

physically  defective 438,442 

age   of 436 

class  of  defect  of 436 

disposition  of 436 

•ex  of 436 

protection  of,  from  fraud 503 

release  of,  duties  of  Division  of  In- 
formation in  re 482 

Set  aMo  Chinese. 

smuggling « 269 

societies  for  benefit  of 510,  520 

subject  to  deportstlon  on  economic 

grounds 265 

subject  to  exclusion  on  economic 

grounds   265 

surreptitious  entry  of,  in  United 

States 269 

American  Woodworking  Machinery 
Co.,  Aurora,  111.,  settlement 
of      strike      of      machinists 

against 45 

Americanization  work  of  the  Bureau 

of  Naturalization 198,  604 

Anarchists 500,  506,  517,  528,  528,  553 

Bee  Alien. 

Appointment  Diylsion 150 

Appropriation,  Children's  Bureau.  194,577 

Appropriations . 157 

Arbitration,  Board  of,  work  of  the..         87 
Arizona,  copper  district,  adjustment 
made  by  Mediation  Commis- 
sion in 17 

disputes  in 14 

trade-union  movement  in 15 

labor  difficulties  in  Globe  District 

of 16 

strikes  in  copper  mines  in 13 

Arkansas  Zinc  &  Smelting  Corpora- 
tion,    settlement     of     strike 

among  employees  of 89 

Army  exemption  boards,  cooperation 
of  Bureau   of   Naturalization 

with 200 

Army,  National,  number  of  foreign- 
ers In  the 200 

Arrests  of  Chinese 505,  507, 

510.  514.  519.  527.  688,  534,  536. 
587,  539,  541,  542,  548,  546,  550 
Arrests.     See  Aliens. 
Asbestos    pipe     coverers,     Philadel- 
phia,    settlement     of     strike 

among , 41 

Assistant  Secretary,  duties  of 148 

Aurora.  III.,  settlement  of  strike  of 
machinists  v.  American  Wood- 
working Machinery  Co 45 

settlement  of  threatened  strike  at 

plant  of  Love  Bros 49 

Bahama  labor  importation 216,  693 

Baltimore,  Md.,  adjustment  of  strike 
at  plant  of  Crown  Cork  4 
Seal  Co . 40 


Paga. 

Baltimore,  Md.,  Immigration  station 

at 177.  276 

report  of  commissioner  of  immi- 
gration at 506 

settlement  of  strike  among  em- 
ployees   of    Mount    Vernon- 

Woodberry  Co.  (Inc.) 48 

BIlozl,    Miss.,    setUement   of   strike 

among  ship  carpenters 51 

Blank  books,  report  of,  shipped  and 

received 650 

Board,  Federal  Oil  Inspection 13 

recommendations  of  Secretary  fof 
organization  of,  tn  re  land 
for  use  of  returning  soldiers.  224 
the  National  War  Labor.  See 
separate  titlea 
Books  and  blanks,  increase  in  num- 
ber of,  furnished 659 

Boston,  Immigration  Station,  condi- 
tions at 509 

settlement  of  controversy  between 
New  England  Telephone  & 
Telegraph  Co.  and  its  opera- 
tives          44 

report  of  commissioner  of  immi- 
gration at 506 

"  Boy    Power,"    a    bulletin    of    the 

Boys*  Working  Reserve 215,  684 

Boys  in  industry 214,  682 

Boys'  Working  Reserve,  badges  for 

members  of 218,  682 

training  camps  of,  expenses  of  op- 
erating        682 

supervision   of 681 

uniforms  for  members  of 218,  682 

work  of 212,  680 

Buffalo  Dry  Dock  Co.,  settlement  of 

strike  among  employees  of 50 

Building  Trades  Board,  formation  of.       117 
Bulletin  of  the  Boys'  Working  Re- 
serve  215. 684 

Bulletin  of  the  Employment  Serv- 
ice     217,  056,  697 

Bulletin  of  the  Immigration  Serv- 
ice     175, 275 

Bulletins  of  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics          237 

Bureau  of  Immigration,  assistance 
given  by,  in  manning  mer- 
chant  vessels 170.249 

cooperative  work  of,  with  Divi- 
sion of  Information 468 

enforcement  of  passport  regula- 
tions   by 169,248 

functions    of . 162 

publications  of 664 

report  of 247 

See  aleo  Immigration. 

the  most  important  war  activitiea 

of 248 

war  activities  of 169 

Bureau  of  Industrial  Housing  and 
Transportation,  establishment 

of    the 182 

Architectural  Division  ofme-~.y^T13e 
)igitized  byVjOTJVlC 
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Bureau   of  Industrial  Housing  and 
Transportation,    Construction 

Division  of  the 136 

Fiscal  Division  of  the 185 

Industrial   Relations   Division    of 

the 186 

Operating  Division  of  the 186 

Requirements  Division  of  the .  186 

Town  Planning  Division  of  the 186 

Bureau  of  Information,  transfer  of, 

to  Employment  Service 481 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  allot- 
ments for  printing  and  bind- 
ing  for 668 

bulletins  of 287 

Monthly  Review  of 289,656 

increased  demand  for 656 

origin  and  history  of 160 

publications  of 662 

reports    of,    transmitted    but    not 

published 242 

studies  of,  in  process 242 

Bureau   of  Naturalization 197 

allotments  for  printing  and  bind- 
ing   for 668 

Americanization  work  of  the 198,604 

appropriations  for  field  force  of 649 

authority  given  to,  for  educating 

candidates    for    citizenship —  199, 

618,  620 

cooperation  of,  with  public  schools.  622 

with  Army  exemption  boards 200 

with  various  organizations 200 

with   public    schools 615,  620 

fee  accounts  handled  by 602 

official  force   of 604 

publications  of 664 

requisitions   handled   in 603 

volume  of  mail  handled  by •  600 

Bureaus,  increase  in  number  of .  11 

California,  oil  fields  dispute IS 

settlement  of  threatened  strike  in 
canneries     and     food-packing 

industries 38 

Canada,  agreement  with,   regarding 

skilled  and   other  labor 174,254 

immigration    from 208 

number  of  aliens  coming  from 268 

Canals,  intersecting 485 

Canneries  and  food-packing  indus- 
tries, California,  settlement  of 

threatened  strike  in 88 

Canning  industry,  cooperation  of  Em- 
ployment Service  with 691 

Cantonment    registration 470 

Cantonments,  cooperation  of  Employ- 
ment Service  in  construction 

work   of 202 

Causes  of  labor  difficulties 25 

Central  Vermont  Railway,  New  Lon- 
don, Conn.,  settlement  of 
strike  among  freight  handlers 

of 40 

Certificates,    naturalization,    denial* 

of,  causes  for -«  688 


Page. 
Certificates,  of  naturalization,  denied-      586 

issued 586,  594,  596 

Charleston,  S.  C,  immigration  sta- 
tion at 177,276 

Chart,  organization,  of  Employment 

Service 678 

outlining  organization  of  adminis- 
tration of  the  national  labor 

program faces  page  98 

Chicago,  branch  office  of  Children's 

Bureau  at 194,  57T 

settlement  of  threatened  strike  at 
plant     of      Stewart  -  "garner 

Speedometer  Corporation „-         52 

report  of  immigration  inspector  at.       588 

Chief  Clerk,  functions  of 148 

Child  care,  bulletin  on 57S 

Child  labor  and  ita  Federal  control.  178,  557 

Child  labor  in  agriculture ,..  182,  661 

Child-labor  clause  in  Government 
contracts,  assignment  of 
funds  by  President  for  en- 
forcement of 180,  660 

inserted  in  Government  contracts 
by  direction  of  the  War  Labor 

Policies  Board 180.  560 

Child  Labor  Division  of  the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau 178,  558- 

Child  labor  law,  declared  unconstitu- 
tional     by      the      Supreme 

Court 179.  550 

the  United  States 178,  657 

Children's  Bureau 178 

allotments  for  printing  and  bind- 
ing for 668 

appropriation 194,  577 

branch  office  of,  at  Chicago 194,  57T 

changes  among  staff  of 195,  577 

Child  Labor  Division  of  the 178,  668 

publications  of 195,  578,  656,  664 

report  of  Chief  of 556 

subjects  discussed  in 557 

reports  of,  on  infant  welfare 66^ 

on  maternal  welfare .. 566 

staff  of  the 194,  67T 

summary  of  year's  work  of  the.  194,  577 

war-time  program  of 193,  576 

Children's  Year,  a  cooperative  ef- 
fort  191,  578 

"  back-to-school  drive  "  of 182^ 

193,  662,  576 
cooperation  of  Council  of  National 

Defense  in  work  for 191,  574 

cooperation  of  Woman's  Commit- 
tee in  work  for 191,  574 

cooperation  the  keynote  of 192,  576 

letter  of  President  Wilson,  in  re.   198,  576 
Children,  young,  protection  of  moth- 
ers and 668 

Child,  the  older,  nutrition  of 578 

Chinese,  aliens,  deportation  of 166 

arrests  of 456,457,. 

505,  507,  510,  514,  519,  527,  633,  534. 
536,  537,  539,  541,  542,  543,  540,  550 
claiming  American  citizenship  ad- 
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CklneM,  deportadU,,^      «      4ftT 

^^xclQtlon  law*,  appeals  f^m  d«- 

ciiioxui  nndar.^ • — • —      4W 

axpulalon  of ^-»      M7 

iUegal  landlnc  of 878 

resident,  applying  for  retQm  ctr- 
tlflcatai,  dlapotltion  U  oaaw 

of ,^       455 

aeeklng  admission « — ......      458 

Bummary  of . .«^.«      4ft2 

transactions,  mlscellaneons «^.      468 

Cincinnati*  Ohio,  settlemont  of  con- 
troversy between  Pollack 
Steel  Coh  and  employees  at...        58 

•*  Citizenship,"  a  naturalization  hoi- 

letin  to  be  publlahod  monthly.      880 

Gltiaenshlp,  candidates  for,  educa- 
tion of 188,  818. 820 

number  of  persons  admitted  to.  197, 686 
training  la,  in  pabllc  schools..-.-      684, 

818, 620 

Citizens,  arrived  and  departed 290 

Batiye-bom,  departed,  age  of ..      809 

Intended  future  residencs  of.  820 
last  permanent  residence  ef —  880 
length  of  residence  of..— ^..      809 

occupations   of ^••.— ....      844 

sex  of .— —      809 

naturalised,  departed,  age  of .      808 

Intended  future  residence  of.      818 

last  permanent  residence  ef 827 

length  of  residence  of..«..«.       808 

occupations  of « . 840 

sex  of ♦ 808 

dearauce   Division  of  Bmploymoit 

Service 819, 706 

Cleveland,  report  of  immigration  in- 
spector at .— 686 

Coast  Quard,  immigration  station  at 

Galveston  occupied  by 177, 277 

CofFeyville,     Sans.,     settlement     of 

strike  at  Sinclair  Oil  Refinery.        47 

Collective  bargaining,  recognition  by 

employers  of 110 

Colonisation,    substitution    of,    for 

hoznesteading 888 

Columbus,  Ga.,  settlement  of  threat^ 
ened  strike  at  Phoenix  Cot- 
ton MiUs 61 

Commerce,  Secretary  of,  in  Joint  con« 
ference  with  Secretary  of 
Labor 171,861 

Commission  on  Living  Conditions  of 
War  Workers,  estaMishment 
of 117 

Commissioner  General  of  Immigra- 
tion, report  of 247 

Commissioner    of    Labor    Statistics, 

report  of 287 

Commissioner  of  Naturalisation,  re- 
port of 681 

Conciliation,  commissioners  of,  state- 
ment showing  number  of  labor 
disputes  handled  through, 
from  July  1,  1917,  to  June 
80,  1918 64-96 


Coneillatlon,  Dtrtiiaii  oC 
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.   .,     -        80 
Oonclllatere^  functions  oC.— «..••      101 
Cenclliation   Service,   dUKerenoe   be- 
tween functiona  of,  and  War 

Labor  Board 101 

Oaadusion  to  report  of  Secretary 226 

Control    Division    of    Bnployment 

Servioa 819, 708 

Controversy,    at   plant   of   PrestrO- 

Ute  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind —        88 
New  England  Telephone  ft  TeU- 

graph  Co^  settlement  of 44 

Settlement  of >  between  Des  Moines 
City  Railway  Co.  and  elec- 
trical workers 68 

between  Pollack  Steel  Ca,  and 
employees  at  Cincinnati, 
Ohio 58 


61 


molders*.  In  Nlles-Bement-Pond 
Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Ps 

Cootroversies,  statement  showing 
number  of,  handled  through 
commissioners  of  eoncUiatlon 
from  July  1, 1817,  to  June  80. 

1918 54-95 

Cooperation,  between  employers  and 
employees,  In  eases  presented 

tor  mediation 82 

governmental 609,  517, 

628, 628,  532, 
686,  689,  644 

notion-picture  manufacturers* 689 

of  Bureau  of  Naturalisation  with 

various  organisation 200 

of  commercial  organisations 690 

of  Council  of  National  Defense  In 

work  for  Children's  Tear..  191,  tS74 
of  Dmployment   Service,   in    con- 
struction   work    of    canton- 

BMnts 802 

with  Department  of  Agriculture 

in   finding  harvesters , 205 

with      State      and      municipal 

agencies ...«.•      203 

with  the  canning  industry...^.      891 
with  the  supping  Board 202 


of  farmer  telephone  lines  organl- 
lation 


880 


of    Farm    Service    Dtrtslon    with 

other  agencies 215,  692 

of  National  League  for  Woman's 
Service  with  Employment 
Service 206 

of  national  organisations  of  farm 
and  dairy  interests 

of  Public  Health  Service  in  ex- 
amination of  aliens ^. 

of  Public  Service  Reserve....^.... 

of  the  National  Grange ... 

of  United  States  Post  Office 

of  Woman's  Committee  in  work  for 

Children's  Year 191,  674 

Copper  districts,  Arlaona,  disputes  In        14 
Oiwer  strikes  of  1917,  causa 
)igitized  by 


689 

501 
692 
690 
692 
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Owttcll    of    National    Defenao.    co- 
operation   of,    fn    work    f6r 

ChUdren'*  Year 191,  574 

atatement  of  tbe,  in  re  intendM 
BGope  of  the  War  tiabor  Ad- 

mtBlatratton    _..__ .-««        95 

Courts,     clerks     of,     work     in     tka 

QiOicea-  of -.™      591 

naturalization,  work  of ......       584 

number  of,   exercising  naturallia^ 

tlon  JnriBdictlon -      597 

habitually     d^fbument     I&    tuo^ 
eounting    for    aatttrslisatloB 

business  transacted 597 

Crimizial  oaae*  iM  imnrfgratfon  dis- 

tdota 505, 

50T.  510.  514, 527, 
585,  589,  542,  550 
Crown  Cork  ft  Seal  Co.,  Baltimore, 
Md.,  adjuatment  of  strike  at 
plant  of .— 40 

Deferred    elaasiflcatlctt    of    d^epart- 

mental  employees' 144 

Dclinqaency^,     juyenile.     In     certain 

countries  at  war 660 

increaae  in 188,  669 

in  rural  New  York 66ft 

JUTcnile  courts  and 188,  569 
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union  in .-        24 

Meat-packing    industry,    threatened 

strike  in 23 

Mediation  Commission,  the  Presi- 
dent's      .    12 

letter  to  H.  L.  Kerwln,  Director, 
Labor  Adjustment  Service,  In 

re 20 

recommendations  of ..         28 

Mediation,  cooperation  between  em- 
ployers    and     employees     in 

cases  presented  for , ..        32 

in  labor  disputes 12 

of  specific  difiiculties 13 

Service  of  Department,  growth  of.        33 

Medical  officers,  work  of 508, 610, 

614,  519,  523,  524,  529, 
531,  638,  538,  547,  551 

Men,  Young,  and  Boys'  Division,  es- 
tablishment of 469 

Merchant  marine,  seamen  for  the.  170,249 

Metal  Trades  Board,  formation  of-      117 

Mexican  labor  importation.. 216, 602 

Mexico,  immigration  from 269 

Migration,     report     on     negro,     In 

1016-17 113 

Migratory  labor,  barmfulness  of 15 

Migratory  workers .       224 

Mineral  land 147 

Miners  of  Tlntic  district,  Utah,  set- 
tlement of  threatened  strike 
among 48 

Mines,  coal.  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  set- 
tlement of  strike  threatening 

operation  of 50 

copper,  strikes  in,  in  Arizona 13 

Minimum  wage,  establishment  of,  by 

War  Labor  Board 110 

Minneapolis,  report  of  immigration 

Inspector  at 540 

Missoula,  Mont.,  settlement  of  dis- 
pute of  street  car  employees 
at 58 
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Monthly  Review  of  the  Bureau  of 

Labor  Statistics 161,  289,  606 

increased  demand  for 606 

subjects  treated  in . 240 

Montreal,  report  of  commissioner  of 

Immigration  at 040 

Mothers  and  young  children,  pro- 
tection of 068 

Motiourpicture    manufacturers'    eo- 

operation .. 689 

Mount  Vemon-Woodberry  Mills  Co. 
(Inc.)  Baltimore,  Md.,  settle- 
ment of  strike  among  em- 
ployees of.. ... ... 48 

National  Army,  number  of  foreign- 
ers in  the ......      200 

National  Defense,  Council  of.  Be^ 
Council  of  National  Defense. 

National  Grange,  cooperation  of 690 

National  Guard  of  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, aided  in  employment 

by  Division  of  Information 470 

National  labor  program.    Bet  Labor 

program Faces  page  08 

National  League  for  Wonmn's  Serv- 
ice, cooperation  of,  with  Em- 
ployment Service 200 

National  organizations  of  farm  and 
dairy    interests,    cooperation 

of 689 

National  security  and  defense,  al- 
lotment from  appropriation, 
for  Employment  Service  use.       208 

National  War  Labor  Conference 707 

National    War    Labor    Board.      Bee 

War  Labor  Board. 
National    Zinc     Co.,    Kansas     City, 
Kans.,  settlement  of  strike  at 

plant  of 08 

Naturalization,   act   of  Congress  in 

re 588,  610 

bulletin,  authority  for  publication 

of 620 

Bureau  of 197 

allotments     for     printing     and 

binding  for 668 

aptl^opriation  for  field  force  of-       640 
assistance   of,   asked    by   draft 

boards 688 

authority  given  to,  for  educat- 
ing candidates  for  citizen- 
ship  199,  618,  620 

cooperation    of    public    schools 

with 622 

with  Army  exemption  boards.      200 

with  public  schools 615,  620 

with  various  organizations —      200 

fee  accounts  handled  by 602 

official  force  of . .      604 

publications  of ..       664 

requisitions   handled  in ..       608 

volume  of  mail  bandied  by .      600 
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Naturalization,  certificates  of,  denials 

of,  causes  for 688 

denied 586 

filed,  1907  to  1018 596 

Issued 586,  594,  596 

Commissioner  of,  report  of -       581 

decision  of  United  States  Supreme 

Court  in  re 588,  610 

declarations     of     intention     for, 

filed 592,  606 

1007  to  1018 506 

examiners,  work  of 598 

fees,     receipts     from,     1007     to 

1018 , 648,  640 

field    service,    appropriation    for, 

1010  to  1018 608 

field  work,  recapitulation  of ..      508 

Jurisdiction,  courts  exercising .       601 

number  of  courts  exercising .       607 

law,  etc.,  disbursements  from  va- 
rious appropriations  for  en- 
forcement of -       648 

laws,  extension  of,  to  Panama 
Canal  Zone,  legislation  pend- 
ing in  re 610 

violations  of,  results  of  prosecu- 
tions  for 500 

numbers  refused 107,  686 

of  sailors 100 

of  soldiers 100,612 

amount  in  salaries  saved  by  us- 
ing soldiers  for  work  in  con- 
nection   with 618 

work  incident  to 613 

papers  filed  for  foreign-bom  wbite 

males   of   voting   age 625-647 

papers,     requests     for      certified 

copies   of 601 

petitions  for,  cancellation  of 680 

continuances  of 688 

filed 693,  506 

1007  to  1018 606 

report  of  commissioner  of 681 

Service,  receipts  and  expenditures 

of 650 

Negro  Division  of  Employment  Serv- 
ice   217,  608 

Negro   Economics,   establishment   of 

Division   of 111 

field  organization  of  the  Division 

of - 112 

Negro    migration    in    1016-17,    re- 
port   on 113 

New  England  Telephone  4  Telegraph 
Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  settlement 

of  controversy  of 44 

New   London,   Conn.,   settlement  of 
strike  among  freight  handlers 
of  Central  Vermont  Hallway.        40 
New    Orleans,    immigration    station 

at 177,  277 

report  of  commissioner  of  immi- 
gration at 520 

Newspaper  farm-labor  agencies — «      680 
News  release . — .........      144 


Page. 
New  York  Harbor  wage  adjustments         85 
Nlles-Bement-Pond   Co.,    Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,    settlement    of    molders' 

controversy   in 51 

"  Nonemigrant,*'  explanation  of  term.      281 
"  Nonimmigrant/'      explanation     of 

term 281 

Norfolk,  Joint  conference  of  Food 
Administration  and  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  at 203 

number  of  vessels  arriving  at 517 

report    of   Immigration    inspector 

at 516 

transportation   shortage 202 

Nurses,  public-health,  need  for 102,  676 

Nutrition  of  the  older  child 578 

Occupations,  committee  on  hazard- 
ous   . . 120 

Ofllce  of  the  Secretary,  publications 

of 661 

Oil  and  gas  pipe  lines,  construction 

of 485 

Oil  fields  dispute,  California 18 

Oil  Inspection  Board,  Federal 18 

Oregon,  telephone  strike  in 10 

Oregon  telephone  strike,  recognition 

of  girls*  union  in 20 

Organic  act  of  Department  of  Labor.       228 
Organization,  farmer  telephone  lines, 

cooperation    of 600 

Organizations,   commercial,   coopera- 
tion of 600 

Pacific  coast  telephone  dispute 10 

adjustment  of  specific  grievances 

in,  by  mediation  commission.        21 

Pacific  Northwest,  eight-hour  day  es- 
sential in  lumber  industry  of, 
in  judgment  of  mediation  com- 
mission         28 

hold,  of  I.  W.  W.  on  lumbermen 

of 22 

unrest  in  the  lumber  industry  of 

the 21 

Packing  industry  dispute 28 

Panama  Canal  Zone,  extension  of 
naturalization  laws  to,  legis- 
lation pending  in  re .      616 

Passengers,  departed  from  U.  S 308 

Passport  matters  at  El  Paso  immi- 
gration station 558 

Passport     regulations,     enforcement 

of 160.  248 

promulgation  of 160,248 

Per  diem,  increase  of»  in  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence         225 

Personnel   Division   of  Employment 

Service 210,  706 

Philadelphia,     immigration     station 

at —    177,  276 

Immigration  Station,  use  of,  ais  in- 
ternment  station 511 

report  of  commissioner  of  immi- 
gration at 509 
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Pbiladelphliu    taitlement    of   strikA 

among  asbestos  pipe  coyerers.        41 

Pipe  ttnes,  oil  and  gas,  construc- 
tion of 486 

Plttslmrf  h,  report  of  immigration  in- 
spector at 585 

settlement  of  molders*  controreny 

in  Nlles-Bement-Fond  Co 61 

Policies  and  Planning  Board  of  the 

Employment   Service 679 

Policies,     genera],     of     Department 

of   Labor 230 

Pollack  Steel  Co.,  settlement  of  con- 
troversy between,  and  em- 
ployees at  Cincinnati,  Ohio 68 

Portland,  report  of  immigration  in- 
spector  at 684 

Post  Office,  U.  S.  cooperation  of 692 

Poverty  and  infant  mortality,  rela- 
tion between 188,  662 

President,  assignment  of  funds  by, 
for  enforcement  of  child-labor 
clause  in  Government  con- 
tracts   180,560 

President's  mediation  commission, 
adjustments  made  in  Arizona 

copper  district  by 17 

letter  to  R.  L.  Kerwin,  Director, 
Labor  Adjustment  Service,  in 

re I^.  29 

recommendations  of 28 

report  of 18 

work  of 13 

Prest-O-Llte  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
settlement  of  controversy  at 

plant  of -         89 

Printing    and    binding 656 

allotment    for 668* 

by    classes 667 

cost  of,  by  bureans 656 

Printing,     deficiency     appropriation 

for 665 

increased  cost  of 655 

tinantidpated  demands  for 665 

Proclamation  of  President  Wilson  in 
re  the   National  War   Labor 

Board 99 

Profiteering,  effort  to  eliminate 118 

Publications  and  Snpplies,  Division 
of,     duplicating    section     of» 

work  of 666 

estimated   conttngent   allotment 

for 669 

Increased  activities   of 686 

overtime  work  of  staff  of .      670 

proposed  personnel  of -      670 

recommendatfoas    of —      669 

report  of  the  Chief  of 658 

r<sum«  of  work  of . 669 

roll  of  honor  of «. 670 

PnbUcatlons,  distribution  of 661,665 

issned,  by  months 666 

of  Bureau  of  Immftgration 664 

of  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.. 662 

of  Bureau  of  Naturalisatioii....—      064 


Page. 
Ptfbncatloos,  of  ChOdren's  Baratn—.     106, 

578,  656.  004 

of  Bmployment  Service 664 

of  Office  of  tho  Secretary 661 

Public   domain,    need   for   establish- 
ment of  policy  with  regard  to.       222 
recommendations  for  legislation  in 
re  use  of,  by   returning  sol- 
diers  223,  224 

Public-health  nurses,  need  for .  192,  575 

public  funds  appropriated  for—  193,  575 
Public   Health    Service,    cooperation 

of,  in  examination  of  aliens 501 

Public  lands,  relation  of  wage  earn- 
ers to 144 

Public    protection    of    Infancy    and 

maternity 188,  562r 

Public  Service  Reserve,  cooperation 

of 692 

duties  of 211,679 

function  of 211,679 

United  States 208 

Pullman  Palace  Car  Works,  Wil- 
mington, Del.,  settlement  of 
strike  among  employees  of 42 

Reclamation,  Irrigation  and .      485 

Recommendations,  departmental 221 

of  mediation  commission 28 

of  Secretary   fbr   organisation   of 
lM>ard  In  re  land  for  use  of  re- 

.  turning  soldiers 224 

Recruiting  program,  central,  regula- 
tions   governing 703 

Registration,  cantonment ....      470 

Report,  annual,  of  Secretary 11 

of  Commissioner  General  of  Immi- 
gration        247 

of  Commissioner  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics        287 

of  Secretary,  conclusion  to 226 

Reports  of  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics   transmitted    but    not 

published 242 

Retirement,     recommendations     fbr 

equitable  system  of... 225 

SalKitage  taw,  enforcement  of  the.  172, 252 

Sailors,  naturalisation  of 199 

St.  Louis,  report  of  immigration  in- 
spector  at 641 

San  Francisco,  immigration  station 

at 177, 277 

report  of  commissioner  of  immi- 
gration at 526 

Ban  Juan,  P.  R.,  report  of  commis- 
sioner of  Immigration  at 524 

Schenectady  street  railway  strike 88 

School  drive,  back-to-,  of  Children's 

Year 182,  562 

Seamen,  alien 499, 

566,  667,  616, 611,  516,  517, 

519,  521,  022,  524,  626, 686, 

688,  684,  6fllT,  6«>,  644.  649 

deserting  »,—»«, . t9tt 
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tfeameiik  f^  tlw  itrdwat  iB«Hn«.  1T0»  24t 

0«flmeii*«  woiH,  report  oo .      48T 

Seattle,    Wash.,    report   eC  eoiantfe- 

sioner  of  Inmlgratloik  at 580 

Secretary,  anmial  report  of 11 

AsBlstaat.  cKitiea  of 149, 477 

order    of,    to    re    Brnploynent 

aervloe 

fecommeDdatioiis  of,  for  organlsa^ 
tlon  of  board  in  re  land  for 

uae  of  retvrning  aoldiera 

of  Labor,  letter  of,  In  re  War  La^ 
bor  Pollclea  Board,  to  Presi- 
dent  Wileon.A • «. 

See  leparate  titlea. 
Ship  carpenters,  Bllozl,  MlsB^  aettlo- 

ment  of  strike  among 

Shipping. 


4T8 


224 


702 


51 

•e7 


Bhipping  Board,  assistance  of  De- 
partment requested  by,  in 
strike 50 

tonference  of  tbe  shipping  Inter- 
ests    and     seamen's     unions 

called  by 171,251 

cooperation  of  Employment  Serv- 
ice with 202 

mechanioo  furnished  to»  through 
aid  of  Division  of  Informa- 
tion         470 

present  at  conference  of  Secre- 
taries of  Commerce  and  La- 
bor   171,   251 

representative  of,  on  Government 

board 86 

Ships,  Dutch,  disposition  of  oflScers 
and  crews  of,  by  tbe  Immi- 
gration   Service 255 

Sinclair  Oil  Refinery,  CoflTeyvllIe, 
Kans.,    settlement    of    strike 

at 47 

Skilled    Labor    Section    of    Bmploy- 

ment  Service  established..  218,  <I98 

Smuggling    operations 506, 

515,  519,  521,  528,  581.  546,  551 
Soldiers,  alien,  number  of,  admitted 

to  dUsenahip 569 

decrease  in 585 

employment  for  returning 221,  709 

naturalisation  of 199,612 

amount  in  salaries  saved  by  us- 
ing soldiers  for  work  in  con- 
nection with 618 

work  incident  to . ..       618 

returning,  recommendations  for 
legislation  in  re  use  of  public 

domain    by 228,224 

recommendations  of  Secretary 
for  organisation  of  board  in 

re  land  for  use  of . 224 

Solicitor,   functions   of .«. 148 

report  of . « « .—       148 

Speculation,  plans  for  avoidance..^      228 
Standards  of  employment,  adoption 
of  uniform,  in  governmental 
tLgtn<A9&  ... — .............       116 


Page. 
Stata    tabov   lawi^   eoapocatloB    of 
State  and  Federml  anthoritieti 

in  enforciog.^^ 121 

Stationery,  printed • 658  i 

relative    qwmtity    of,    furniahed 

1917  and  1918,  by  daaoea 658 

Stowaways 500,  506, 

507,  510,  518,  517,  519,  521, 

522,  524,  626,  580,  588»  549 

alien 896 

Street-car  employees^  MiHKrada, 
Mont.,  settlement  of  dispnto 
of 58 

Street  railway  strike,  Schenoctady 88 

Stevedores 711 

Stewart- Warner  Speedometer  Cor- 
poration, Chicago,  111.,  settlo- 
nent  of  threatened  otrike  at 

plant  of 52 

Strike,  adjustment  of,   at  plant  of 
Crown  Cork  ft  Seal   Co.,  Bal- 
timore, Md. 40 

assistance     of     Department,     re- 
queated   by   Shipping   Board, 

in 50 

In  meat-packing  Industry,  threat- 
ened          28 

Schenectady  street  railway 83 

settlement  of,  among  asbestos  pipe 

cDverers,    Philadelphia 41 

among        electrical       workers. 

Wheeling,  W.  Va "50 

among  employees  of  Arkansas 
Zinc  ft  Smelting  Corpora- 
tion  39 

of  Buffalo  Dry  Dock  Co 50 

of  Mount  Vernon-Woodberry 
Mills  Co.  (Inc.),  Balti- 
more, Md 48 

of  I'ullman  Palace  Car  Works, 

Wilmington,   Del 42 

among  freight  handlers  of  Cen- 
tral  Vermont   Railway,   New 

London.  Conn 40 

among  ship   carpenters,   Bllozl, 

Miss 51 

at    plant    of    Kelly-Springfleld 

Tire  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio 46 

of  Love  Bros.  (Inc.),  Aurora, 

111 49 

of  National  Zinc  Co.,  Kansas 

City,  Kans 58 

at  Sinclair  Oil  Refinery,  Coffey- 

vilie,  Kans 4T 

by  Division  of  Conciliation 80 

of  machinists  v.  American  Wood- 
worldng  Machinery  Co.,  Au- 
rora, 111 45 

•ettlement   of   threatened,   among 
miners     of     Tlntlc     district 

Utah 4g 

among  Washington  waiters 49 

at  Bagle  and  Phoenix  Cotton 
Mills,  Columbua,  Ga 51 
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Strike,  settlement  of  threatened,  at 
plant  of  Stewart  -  Warner 
Speedometer  Corporation,  Chi- 
cago. Ill 62 

in    canneries   and   food-packing 

indnstrles,  CaUfomla 88 

telephone,  In  Oregon 19 

in  Washington 19 

threatened.    In    meat-packing    in- 

dnstry 28 

threatening  operation  of  coal 
mines,  WheeUng,  W.  Va.,  set- 
tlement of C^O 

Strikes,  in  Arisona 18, 14 

of  1917,  copper,  cause  of 16 

statement  showing  number  of, 
handled  through  commission- 
ers of  conciliation  from  Julj 

1,  1917,  to  June  80.  1918 64-96 

threatened,  statement  showing 
number  of,  handled  through 
commissioners  of  concilia- 
tion  from   July   1,   1917,   to 

June  30,  1918 64-95 

Studies  of  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 

in  process 242 

Subsistence,  increase  of  per  diem  in 

lieu  of 225 

Supplies,  appropriation  for 666 

for  department 666 

purchased,  increased  cost  of 667 

report  of,  shipped  and  received —      660 
Supreme  Court,  decision  of  the,  in  re 
unconstitutionality      of      the 
child-labor  law 179,  559 

Tables  furnishing  statistics  of  immi- 
gration   290-458 

explanation  of 281 

Telegraph  cases,  enforcement  of  de- 
cision of  War  Labor  Board 
in 107 

Telephone  dispute,  Pacific  Coast 19 

adjustment  of  specific  grievances 

in,  by  mediation  commission-         21 
Telephone  operatives,  Boston,  Mass., 

settlement  of  controversy  of —        44 

Telephone  strike,  in  Oregon 19 

in  Washington 19 

Tintic  district.  Utah,  settlement  of 
threatened  strike  among  min- 
ers of 48 

Toilers  of  the  World,  agreement  of. 
not  to  strike  during  period  of 

the  war 88 

Training  and  Dilution  Service,  Ad- 
ministrative Division  of  the-.       127 

functions  of 125 

Planning  Division  of  the 126 

plan  of  organization  of 126 

Training  Division  of  the 127 

Transportation,  Bureau  of  Industrial 
Housing     and,     Architectural 

Division  of 186 

Construction  Division  of 136 


Pags. 
Transportation,  Baraaii  of  Industrial 

Housing  and,  establishment  of-      133 

Fiscal  Division  of  — ^ ,—       135 

Industrial  Relations  Division  of.      186 

Operating  Division  of .-      136 

Bequirements  Division  of......      186 

Town  Planning  Division  of ..      180 

Transportation  lines,  administrative 

fines  assessed  against 168,  278 

Transportation  shortage,  Norfolk 202 

Typographical  Union,  Denver,  Colo., 

settlement  of  dispute  of 68 

Trade-union    movement   in    Arisona 

copper    districts .        16 

Trading   with    the   enemy  law,   en- 
forcement of  the 172,262 

Union,  opposition  to,  in  meat-pack- 
ers*   dispute 24 

Coachmakers'  International 461 

Machinists  and  Blacksmiths'  Inter- 
national       461 

National   Labor 462,404 

Unions,     American     trade-,     havoc 
wrought      with,      by      "Jay 

Cooke's  panic  " 464 

Federation    of    Organised    Trades 

and  Labor 464 

history  of  organisation  of 460 

trade-,  national  and  international, 
cooperation  of,  with  Division 

of  Information 470 

Unskilled  Labor  Section  of  Employ- 
ment Service  established—  218,698 
Unrest   in    the   lumber   Industry   of 

the   Pacific   Northwest 21 

Vessels,  Dutch,  requisitioning  of 601, 

615,  517,  520,  522,  624,  620 

number  of,  arriving  at  Norfolk 617 

Violence    against    workers,   harmful 

effects  of,  upon  labor 26 

Virgin  Islands,  recommendation  in  re.       525 

'Wage  adjustment.  New  York  Harbor.  85 
Wage  earners,  collective  bargaining 

of 110 

opportunities  of,  advanced  by  Di- 
vision   of    Information 468 

relation  of,  to  public  lands 144 

right    of    employers    and,    to    or- 
ganise   232 

right  of,  to  organise 109 

Wage  stabilisation 117 

Waiters.  Washington,  settlement  of 

threatened  strike  among 49 

War  activities  of  Bureau  of  Immi- 
gration      169,  248 

War  and  labor 460 

War  Industries,  woman  labor  for 204 

War  labor  administration 95 

principles  of  the ,: 99 

recommendations  of  the  advisory 

council  of  the 07 
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Pace. 
War  labor  sdmlnlstratioii,  statement 
of  tbe  Council  of  National  De- 
fense in  re  intended  scope  of 

the 90 

the  advisory  council  of  the 97 

use  of  existing  maclilnery  of  De- 

imrtment   by 96 

War    Labor    Board,    arbitration    of 

the 106 

difference    l)etween    functions    of, 

and  Conciliation   Serrlce 101 

effect  of  decisions  of •       109 

enforcement  of  decisions  of  the .       107 

in  telegraph  cases 107 

establishment   of   minimum   wage 

by 110 

functions  of  the 101 

method   of  presenting  complaints 

to  the 105 

organisation  of  the,  for  hearings 

and   adjustment «      103 

procedure    of    the,     in    handling 

complaints 105 

protection  of  rights  of  women  in 

industry  by 111 

summary  of  cases  of  the 106 

The     National,    proclamation     of 

President  Wilson  in  re 99 

War  Labor  Conference  Board,  duties 

of   the 103 

functions  of  the 103 

policies  of  the 102 

powers  of  the . «       103 

principles  of  the .       101 

War  Labor  Policies  Board,  adminis- 
trations represented  on .       115 

advisers   representing   labor  on 115 

boards   represented   on 115 

child-labor  clause  inserted  in 
GoTernment  contracts  by  di- 
rection of - 180,  560 

creation  of 116 

departments  represented  on 115 

letter  of  President  Wilson  in  re—      703 
letter  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in 

re,   to   President   Wilson 702 

need  of 115 

recommendation  of «       700 

War     necessities,     importation     of 

labor  for 256 

War-time  program  of  the  Children's 

Bureau 193,676 

War  workers.  Commission  on  Ut- 
ing  Conditions  of,  establish- 
ment of 117 
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Washington,  telephono  strike  in 19 

recognition  of  girls*  union  In 20 

waiters,  settlement  of  threatened 

strike  Among 49 

Wheat,  harrestlng  the 687 

Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  settlement  of 
strike  among  electrical  work- 
ers             60 

settlement  of   strike    threatening 

operation  of  coal  mines 60 

Whlte^slaye  matters 608, 

610, 614,  619,  622,  533,  535. 
636,  687,  642,  644,  646,  550 
WUmington,     DeL,     settlement     of 
strike    among    employees    of 
Pullman  Palace  Car  Works—         42 
Wilson,   Woodrow,   letter  of,   in   re 

Children's  Year 193,576 

letter    to,    in    re    War    Labor 

Policies  Board 702 

letter    of,    in    re    War    Labor 

Policies  Board 703 

proclamation  of,  in  re  the  Na- 
tional War  Labor  Board 99 

statement    of   Assistant    Secre- 
tary to,  in  re  distribution  of 

labor 478 

Woman  In  Industry  Service,  func- 
tions and  purposes  of 119 

organization  of  the . 118 

problems  of 123 

Woman's  Committee,  cooperation  of, 
in      work      for      Children's 

Year 191,674 

Women  and  Qirls'  Division,  estab- 
lishment of 469 

of  the  Employment   Service,  cre- 
ation of  tho 201 

Women,  employment  of 118 

grave  aspect  of 187,  664,  667 

standards  governing 121 

Women  in  Industry,  Council  on 120 

Women  in  industry,  rights  of,  pro- 
tection   of    by    War    Labor 

Board 111 

Women,  night  work  of.  Federal  con- 
trol of -..       122 

Women's  Division  of  the  Employ- 
ment Service 216,696 

Workers,  migratory 224 

Working  Conditions  Service,  duties 

of  the 139 

origin  of  the . 138 

purpose  of  the 139 

Workmen,  list  of,  registered  at  cer- 
tain United  States  employ- 
ment of&ces  .. .. ..      472 
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